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It would be idealif all the maps of ethnic populations could be 
made comparable, using the same cartographic design and 
scaling. However, the great range of ethnic group sizes, from 
many millions to fewer than twenty thousand, makes this 
impractical. Because the largest groups represented signifi- 
cant proportions of county populations, they have been 
mapped in terms of their percentages in total county popula- 
tions. Maps of smaller groups show absolute numbers within 
counties by means of graduated symbols — a more appropri- 
ate technique where percentage values are very low. How- 
ever, except for the special map of Jews, the percentage cate- 
gories or symbol size scaling for all 1980 maps has been 
consistent within each of three series of maps, making possi- 
ble easy comparisons between most of the maps. The abso- 
lute population of each ethnic group in every county can be 
found in appendix 2. 
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The majority of Americans are descendants of people who 
came from across the seas, hoping for freer lives or for the 
chance to grow rich with the bounty of this land. Most of 
these immigrants were Europeans, who proceeded to con- 
quer the new country and destroy most of the native Indian 
people that were in their way. In the process the Europeans 
changed old ways of life and redefined themselves as Ameri- 
cans. Other people were brought here as slaves from Africa, 
and still others were incorporated as more territory was 
added. Opportunities in America have drawn people, espe- 
cially in recent decades, from Asia and Pacific islands, Latin 
America and the Caribbean islands, Canada, and the Middle 
East, as well as from the older source regions of Europe and 
Africa. Because so many came here from so many different 
places and because Native Americans have persisted, our 
people represent— in their ancestries and races— ап un- 
usually diverse lot. 

When, two hundred years ago, the Preamble to the Con- 
stitution of the United States was written, no one anticipated 
the rich and unprecedented range of origins of those who 
would later be included in its beginning words, "We the 
People of the United States." 

The attempt to incorporate so many different peoples 
into one society has required continual adjustment. It has 
given our society and economy great periodic bursts of en- 
ergy. But it has also brought much conflict, injustice, and 
pain. 


Ethnicity in America 


Nearly all of us consider ourselves thoroughly American. 
Most also have some identity based on an ethnic heritage — a 
sense of peoplehood, a feeling of being part of a group that 
shares a common race, language, or religion, or a distant place 
of personal or ancestral origin. Ethnicity has been one of the 
basic building blocks of American society even though the 
social networks that are based on family and ethnic links 
have often been invisible to those who are not a part of them. 
Ethnicity has helped shape our varied life-styles, occupa- 
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tions, friends, and neighborhoods, as well as our religions, 
politics, and laws. Many people's ethnic identity remains 
highly important to them in one way or another, varying 
among ethnic groups, places, ages and social classes, and 
individuals. 

In many cases people have had an ethnic identity thrust 
upon them by others, often as a prelude to derogatory re- 
marks or discrimination. In the past some Americans have 
abused those who did not speak English or who seemed 
strange, dark, or foreign, and to some extent this attitude 
persists. However, most of us now believe that people can be 
fully American and at the same time proud of their particular 
ethnic roots and heritage. 

For whites born in the United States an ethnic identity is 
usually less important than it was a half century ago, but 
much of its current meaning may be subtle and personal 
rather than readily visible to strangers. People of European 
ancestry have frequently developed stronger social ties with 
members of some ethnic populations than with others. In 
many cases these ties arise out of their religious organiza- 
tions, because the membership of some denominations has 
been predominantly among certain ethnic groups. Ancestry 
was still in 1980 a significant factor in the choice of spouses by 
white people, even by those of mixed ancestry (Lieberson and 
Waters 1985). 

The extent of cultural differences remaining between the 
various ethnic groups of European origin is debated (Greeley 
1974; Alba 1985), but, apart from religious adherence, such 
differences are probably small, at least regarding those char- 
acteristics measurable by social science. Occupational and 
status differences between people of some Eastern European 
ancestries and other white Americans are still the subject of 
some concern, but the numerous tensions and conflicts be- 
tween white groups that characterized the American past are 
of minor significance today. 

What has replaced the ethnically defined ways of life for 
most American-born whites is an interest in the symbols and 
feelings of a voluntary ethnic identity (Gans 1979). People 
still think of their ethnic identity as a sense of peoplehood, 
but this is more typically based on an abstract collective than 
on a closely interacting group. This ethnic sense finds expres- 


sion in periodic ceremonies, festivals, the preparation and 
eating of special foods, a visit to the “old country," and sup- 
port of political causes related to the "people" in the area of 
origin. In these ways, feelings of ethnic identity may persist 
forseveral generations beyond the immigrant experience. For 
example, the recent popularity of Scottish pipe bands and 
Highland games in America, particularly in the South, attests 
to a continued sense of ethnic identity among a population 
whose assimilation was completed long ago (Berthoff 1982). 

For people of color and many of Hispanic origin, ethnic 
identity usually remains salient because their physical ap- 
pearance makes them distinguishable from whites. In the last 
half-century the problems of incorporating ethnic popula- 
tions into the national society have been focused on the rela- 
tionships between whites and the other racial and Hispanic 
groups, referred to in this book as minorities. Culturally, 
many minority individuals find their ethnicity is mostly sym- 
bolic, as it is with so many whites, but in socioeconomic status 
the minorities usually have lower averages than whites. 
There has been much debate among scholars, politicians, and 
the public as to the extent of these differences, their causes, 
and the pace of change. Because some people who are of 
Hispanic origin or racially not white see their position in 
society as qualitatively different from that of white ethnic 
groups, they prefer to describe the primary dimension of 
society in terms of race rather than ethnicity. 

However, in this book we take a much more comprehen- 
sive view and acknowledge the fact that ethnicity can be 
significant for Americans of any color or ancestry, though its 
particular form may vary. The relationships between ethnic 
identity and other characteristics of people may be at the core 
of what constitutes American society; yet those relationships 
are changing, difficult to measure, and only partially under- 
stood. 


Purpose of the Atlas 


This is a book about places — about a myriad of places in 
America and about their people. The experiences of people, 
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both children and adults, vary somewhat according to where 
they live, and the contrasts between life in different places are 
sometimes powerful. We have focused on the ethnic dimen- 
sion of the population in different places in order to illumi- 
nate something of the human geography of the country. 

Across America, whether in large regions, towns and 
cities, or small neighborhoods, the differences from place to 
place in ethnic composition of the population are some of the 
most significant geographical features of the country. We 
have taken what we believe is an unusually good source of 
data —the 1980 U.S. census— and attempted to describe 
those differences as they appear among the more than 3,100 
counties in America. The book shows a cross section of 
America in 1980, permitting comparisons between places 
and ethnic groups but not showing changes over time. Al- 
though maps of many groups from the 1920 census have 
been included, these show data not directly comparable with 
the 1980 census, and this book does not focus on the details of 
changes between 1920 and 1980. 

The atlas is a graphic description of a great many distri- 


butions as of 1980. The maps themselves demonstrate major 
geographical variations in our social fabric. But like most 
maps, these may be best used as heuristic devices to stimulate 
curiosity: about the places represented, about how and why 
the patterns evolved and changed over time, and about how 
they relate to other aspects of life in different places. Maps 
used this way can be keys to the pleasures of using the geo- 
graphical imagination. The text is not an analysis of the map 
patterns, but rather a historical geographic interpretation of 
them. It explains the patterns to the extent that it points out 
the factors and processes that have resulted in the patterns. 

The book is intended especially for scholars, such as 
specialists in geography, history, and sociology, and for the 
millions of people who have an interest and pride in their 
own ethnic background, whatever it may be. They will find 
both confirmations and surprises in these pages. Because the 
maps are so detailed, many readers will be able to identify 
their own counties of past or present residence and trace 
migrations between different ethnic settlement areas. The 
book may enable some people to make stronger links be- 


tween their own ethnic identities and the places where they 
have lived and so enhance their experiences of both. 

In a larger sense, the book is really for anyone curious 
about the social geographic makeup of America. The maps 
show some of the social context of areas each of us has lived 
in, and the atlas may help us understand the larger historical 
and geographic framework that has partially shaped our 
lives. And because the ethnic populations shown are not 
static and isolated, the larger centers can be visualized as 
dynamically interconnected by webs of visits, migrations, 
letters, and phone conversations. 

Within its broad geographical perspective, the atlas ex- 
amines ethnic population patterns primarily in terms of 
counties and the major towns and cities of distinctive ethnic 
settlements. The atlas affirms the importance of those Ameri- 
cans who live outside the major population centers. It does 
not assume a large nonethnic homogeneous population liv- 
ing in between these centers. Our view incorporates both 
large and small cities, their suburbs, and the small towns and 
rural countryside of America. 


In preparing We the People we have been fortunate to have 
had the assistance of many individuals — particularly the 
staff at California State University, Northridge, and col- 
leagues here and at other institutions across the country. 
When we conceived the idea of linking data tapes from the 
1980 census with tapes locating the population centroids of 
each county in America so as to display the intricate geogra- 
phy of American ethnic patterns, the questionnaires for the 
1980 census had not yet been mailed out, but we remember 
with gratitude the encouragement that William Bowen and 
Wilbur Zelinsky gave us at that early stage. Later, we found 
that Charles Smith, vice-president and publisher at Macmil- 
lan, shared our vision of this book and its potential signifi- 
cance, and editors Lloyd Chilton and Elyse Dubin guided the 
project to its completion. 

Financial support for producing experimental and pro- 
totype maps was provided by the Faculty Research and 
Grants Committee of California State University, North- 
ridge. Additional money for photographic materials and car- 
tographic assistance in the production of the maps was made 
available by Ralph Vicero and Warren Bland, the chairmen of 
our Department of Geography during the 7-year life of this 
project. Their confidence in what could easily have been 
viewed as a project of unrealistic if not impossible scope 
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O'Reilly also expedited the project by arranging to release 
each of us from a class teaching assignment during one se- 
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us to work steadily and intensively on the atlas. 

Most of the data for this atlas was obtained from the U.S. 
Bureau of the Census data tapes, which were processed using 
the computers of the California State University (CSU) sys- 
tem and California State University, Northridge. Gloria 
Rummells and Jeffrey Johnson of the Academic Computing 
Services Group for the CSU system were most helpful in 
obtaining copies of some of the census tapes and adapting 
them for use. Additional support on our campus was pro- 
vided by Kurt Webb, Larry Wake, and David Crawford of the 
User Services Group. Gail Said Johnson of the User Services 
Group helped especially in solving problems encountered in 
word processing the text. In the preparation of appendix 2, 
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Chapter 1 


Quality of the 1980 Census Data on Ethnicity 


Because of the importance of ethnicity, governments and 
some private organizations have frequently attempted to 
identify at least some of our people in terms of their ethnicity. 
The major sources and problems of measurement for the 
period through the 1970 U.S. Census of Population have 
been summarized in detail (Price 1980). Clearly, the most 
comprehensive information on the size and location of ethnic 
populations has been gathered by the United States govern- 
ment. 

The federal government has attempted to record the 
country of origin of immigrants each year since 1820, and 
designers of every federal census since the first in 1790 
wished to categorize the population ethnically in one or more 
ways. Yet the difficulties of defining the relevant groups and 
determining which people are in each are substantial, with 
definitions and approaches changing over the years. In addi- 
tion, there is the more basic problem of locating and enumer- 
ating all the people in the country. Opinions vary as to the 
success of all these endeavors over the past decades. 

However, the quality of ethnic data from the 1980 
census was substantially better than that of previous cen- 
suses. A detailed description and critique of procedures and 
programs devised by the Bureau of the Census to evaluate the 
findings are provided in the report of the National Research 
Council's Panel on Decennial Census Methodology, The Bi- 
centennial Census: New Directions for Methodology in 1990 
(Citro and Cohen 1985). In general, the specific questions 
asked on the questionnaire and the great efforts made by the 
government to count minority groups resulted in much-im- 
proved measures of ethnicity. The remainder of this chapter 
provides a description of the procedures and questions used 
for the 1980 census, an explanation of the characteristics and 
quality of the data produced, and cautionary notes regarding 
interpretation of data mapped in this atlas. Other ethnic data 
on country of birth and home language are not discussed. 


Basic Design and Operations 
of the 1980 Census 


The 1980 census was an attempt to enumerate and determine 
the basic demographic characteristics of all the people resid- 
ing in the United States on April 1, 1980. Everyone was to be 
counted in terms of his or her usual place of residence. Stu- 
dents were counted where they lived while attending school. 
Citizens of other countries who were either permanent resi- 
dents, attending school, or working in the U.S. were included 
together with any immediate family members here too. Peo- 
ple residing here illegally were to be counted as well, but 
temporary visitors from other countries, such as tourists or 
businessmen, were not. 

A questionnaire was provided for each housing unit or 
essentially separate living space, with seven basic demo- 
graphic questions to be answered regarding each person in 
the housing unit. The form could be completed by anyone in 
the housing unit, with assistance by anyone. A housing unit, 
whose occupants constituted a household, might include 
people interrelated as a family, but many households con- 
tained no such interrelated people. For most households, the 
seven questions appeared on what was called the short form 
of the questionnaire. Because these questions were to be 
asked of everyone, they were the source of what has been 
called the 100-percent-count data. 

An additional set of many questions was combined with 
the basic seven on a long form of the questionnaire, to be 
completed only by those included in a random sample of 
approximately one in every six housing units. The long form 
covered a wide range of topics such as income, occupation, 
educational background, ancestry, place of birth, and lan- 
guage use in the home. Questionnaires in the Spanish lan- 
guage were available for households that wished them. 


The location of housing units was determined with the 
assistance of local post office personnel, and it involved addi- 
tional observations and checks in the field. Ninety-five per- 
cent of households received their questionnaires through the 
mail and were asked to return these by mail after completing 
them as of April 1. The other 5 percent of households in areas 
more difficult to reach by mail were canvased by enumerators 
who systematically visited each unit in a small assigned area. 


Specific Questions as Data Sources 


Theseven basic questions in the census asked for information 
on the ages, sex, and marital status of everyone in the house- 
hold. Also, all persons were supposed to be categorized in 
terms of their membership in one of a series of 15 groups, 
most of which were defined in terms of races and various 
Asian origins. Although in 1980 the word race did not appear 
on the questionnaire, that question is referred to as the race 
question. Another question required that each person of 
Spanish /Hispanic origin be identified in terms of one of four 
major subgroups. The question regarding ancestry, like other 
questions on the long form, was asked of all occupants living 
in the sampled housing units. 

The actual questions that were the sources of data used 
in this atlas have been reproduced below, together with spe- 
cial instructions that accompanied each question. 


RACE QUESTION. 

Instructions: Fill the circle for the category with which the person 
most closely identifies. If you fill the ‘Indian (American) or ‘Other’ 
circle, be sure to print the name of the specific Indian tribe or specific 
group. 
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4. Is this person — White 


Asian Indian 
Hawaiian 
Guamanian 


O Black or Negro 
Fill one circle. Japanese 
Chinese 
O Filipino 
O Korean 
2 Vietnamese 
2 Indian (Amer.) 


ооооооо 


SPANISH/HISPANIC ORIGIN QUESTION. 


Instructions: A person is of Spanish/Hispanic origin or descent if the 
person identifies his or her ancestry with one of the listed groups, 
that is, Mexican, Puerto Rican, etc. Origin or descent (ancestry) may 
be viewed as the nationality group, the lineage, or country in which 
the person or the person's parents or ancestors were born. 


7. 1$ this person of Spanish/Hispanic 


рад descent? No ( not Spanish/Hispanic) 
origin or ent? 


2 Yes, Mexican, Mexican-Amer., Chicano 
) Yes, Puerto Rican 


Fill one circle. Yes, Cuban 
Yes, other Spanish/Hispanic 


ANCESTRY QUESTION. 


Instructions: Print the ancestry group with which the person identi- 
fies. Ancestry (or origin or descent) may be viewed as the nationality 
group, the lineage, or the country in which the person or the per- 
son's parents or ancestors were born before their arrival in the 
United States. Persons who are of more than one origin and who 
cannot identify with a single group should print their multiple ances- 
try (for example, German-lrish). Be specific; for example, if ancestry 
is ‘Indian,’ specify whether American Indian, Asian Indian, or West 
Indian. Distinguish Cape Verdean from Portuguese, and French 
Canadian from Canadian. A religious group should not be reported 
as a person's ancestry. 


14. What is this person's ancestry? /f uncertain about 
how to report ancestry, see instruction guide. 


(For example: Afro-Amer., English, French, German, Honduran, 
Hungarian, Irish, Italian, Jamaican, Korean, Lebanese, Mexican, 
Nigerian, Polish, Ukrainian, Venezuelan, etc.) 


Processing of Questionnaires 


During the few months immediately after the census date of 
April 1, 1980, the questionnaires that people had mailed to 


various field offices were checked by the Bureau of the 
Census for completeness and consistency. Workers at these 
Offices were directed to make several attempts by visits, tele- 
phoning, and finally talks with neighbors to obtain, as far as 
possible, completed and correct questionnaires. Then the 
forms were microfilmed so that the information could be read 
electronically, edited, tabulated, and stored in the bureau's 
computer files. 

Where no response could be obtained for a particular 
question, a computer program at the Bureau of the Census 
was generally used to allocate a response based on the answer 
provided by a nearby household of similar age, sex, and race 
composition. Allocation was used to supply data for those 
characteristics whose general interrelationships with other 
characteristics in the same small area were to some degree 
predictable. It made possible a more complete description of 
the population than would otherwise have been possible. In 
cases where people were known to be living in a housing unit 
but virtually no information on them could be obtained, a 
complete set of responses from a previous household was 
substituted for those that were missing. 

For the United States an average of 1.4 percent of the 
individuals counted required substitution of their character- 
istics because of substantial or complete omission of re- 
sponses. Also, race had to be allocated on an average of 1.2 
percent of the individuals, and Spanish origin was allocated 
for 4 percent of the individuals. Allocation rates were higher 
for many other items. Because allocation resulted in both 
increases and decreases in the data values reported for var- 
ious characteristics, it produced only a slight net shift of these 
values. 

The omission rate for the ancestry question was 10.2 
percent (Census 1983a). Ancestry responses were not allo- 
cated because of the diversity of ancestry groups and the 
characteristics of their members. This means that, on an aver- 
age, the values for ancestry groups are somewhat lower than 
they would have been if the omitted response could have 
been supplied by some allocation formula. Lack of ancestry 
allocation is presumably part of the reason that ancestry data 
(single plus multiple responses) sometimes show lower 
values than the Spanish-origin (100-percent count) data for 
the same groups. 

Within the limits of its budget the Bureau of the Census 
developed systematic procedures that should have reduced 
most errors to a minimum. These are explained in more detail 
in appendixes of the state volumes containing sample data 
(Census 1983b) and in the technical information chapter of 
the documentation for the Summary Tape File 4, or STF4, data 
tape (Census 1983f). 


Coding of Ancestry Responses 


Special handling was required for responses to the question 
regarding an individual's ancestry. The Bureau of the Census 
compiled an almost exhaustive list of the possible written 
responses anticipated for the ancestry question. Numerical 
codes were attached to each possible response, with workers 
assigned to identify the code number for the handwritten 
ancestry responses. Then, most of the code numbers and 
anticipated ancestry labels were aggregated by the computer 
into larger and more commonly recognized ancestry groups. 
Details of the codes and procedures described in the follow- 
ing paragraphs can be found in appendix C3 of the STF4 
documentation (Census 1983f). 

Responses were reported in terms of two categories: sin- 
gle-ancestry responses and multiple-ancestry responses. 
People could indicate either one ancestry or two or more 
ancestries. In general, those individuals who wrote in at least 
two responses were reported in the multiple-ancestry cate- 
gory and coded in terms of the first two ancestries listed. 
However, if the two ancestries listed were alternate names for 
what was to be coded as one ancestry, then the response was 
considered to be that of a single ancestry. For example, people 
who wrote “Bavarian-German” or "Belgian-Fleming'" were 
counted as single-ancestry Germans or Belgians, respec- 
tively. 

Instructions on the questionnaire indicated clearly that 
people should not write in the name of a religious group in 
response to the ancestry question. This is because the Bureau 
of the Census is barred by law from asking a question regard- 
ing religion in any situation wherein an answer is required 
and not optional. Completion of the census questionnaire is 
legally required, and for this reason no data on religious affili- 
ation can be collected as part of the census. However, reli- 
gious affiliation is often an integral part of a person's ethnic 
identity. Thus, much important information on ethnicity is 
not available due to this restriction. If a religious group name 
was given as a single response or the first part of a multiple 
response, the response was coded as an unspecified ancestry. 
But if the second response was the name of a religious group 
and the first response was one of the many accepted ancestry 
responses, then the first response was counted as a single-an- 
cestry response. Thus, "Russian Jew, Syrian Muslim, German 
Lutheran, Danish Mormon, Swiss Amish, Hungarian Protes- 
tant, and Lebanese Maronite" were all treated as single-an- 
cestry responses for the first-named group. 

Other responses, like “American,” "white," "Appala- 
chian," "Anglo-Saxon," and "Yankee," were treated simi- 
larly to religious group responses. This means they were in- 


cluded in the count of those with unspecified ancestry if they 
were either a single response or the first part of a multiple 
response. Yet if they were the second part of a multiple-an- 
cestry response, the first part of the response was considered 
a single-ancestry response. For this reason "Japanese Ameri- 
can,” "Filipino white," and “Trish Yankee" were added to the 
first-listed group's single-ancestry count. 

Computer tapes and published reports identified only 
what the Bureau of the Census considered to be the more 
important aggregations, and the tapes and reports differ in 
the particular ancestries identified and aggregated. Decisions 
regarding exactly which groups to combine and how to 
present the data were obviously of great importance, because 
they become the basis for impressions, discussions, and re- 
search regarding specific groups in the future. 

In some cases, the aggregation procedures have made it 
difficult and expensive for some researchers to obtain data on 
smaller ethnic groups. For example, the most basic STF4 tapes 
do not identify Hmong, Fleming, Alsatian, and German-Rus- 
sian ancestries separately. Nor do these tapes identify specific 
Central and South American nationalities within the broad 
group of Spanish-speaking countries. People who claimed 
either French Basque or Spanish Basque ancestry were 
counted as Basques in the published report (Census 1983a) 
but were not included in the Basque totals on STF4, even 
though they constitute almost half the total Basque-ancestry 
population. Also, people of Slovak ethnic background who 
identified the name of the country of origin, Czechoslovakia, 
were given the same code number as those of Czech ethnic 
background. Thus, the data make it impossible to know the 
relative sizes of Czech and Slovak ethnic populations. 


Potential Problems and Appropriate 
Use of the Data 


Estimated Undercount 


It is difficult to determine the accuracy of a census count 
because better data against which to compare the census 
figures are rarely available. The number of people counted in 
every federal census since the first one in 1790 has presum- 
ably been less than the number of actual residents because 
enumerators did not find everyone. There is no accepted 
basis for estimating the extent of undercounting in the federal 
censuses before 1950. 

Beginning in 1950, however, the Bureau of the Census 
used both demographic analysis and postenumeration sur- 


veys to provide independent estimates of the numbers of 
people missed in the counting. Results have indicated a lower 
net undercount with each successive census, with much 
greater improvement in 1980 compared to the 1970 count 
(Bailar, Herriot, and Passel 1982; Census 1987b). 

Estimates of the people not counted in 1980, based on 
analysis of birth, death, immigration, and other records, sug- 
gest an overall 1 percent undercount of the legally resident 
population (Census 1987b). However, lack of good measures 
of illegal immigration and emigration meant that demo- 
graphic analysis of this type has been flawed (Citro and 
Cohen 1985). If the total 1980 American population is as- 
sumed to include an additional 3 million undocumented 
aliens living in the country, the estimated undercount rises to 
1.4 percent. 

Census coverage was also evaluated by a postenumera- 
tion program based on the rates of omission in the census of 
people who were part of the sample chosen by the Bureau of 
the Census for the Current Population Survey. The results 
were generally consistent with demographic analysis (Citron 
and Cohen 1985). Undercounting in 1980 was most serious 
among blacks, as it had been in previous censuses, but that 
estimated net undercount was reduced from 7.9 percent in 
1970 to 4.5 percent in 1980 (Census 1987b). However, evi- 
dence from these and other sources indicated that the under- 
count of adult black males was much higher than among any 
other groups. There was probably a net undercount of 10 to 
20 percent of this population. Whites and other races were 
estimated to have been undercounted by 2.1 percent in 1970, 
but demographic analysis indicated that only .3 percent of 
that population had been missed in the 1980 census. 

A major factor in the low estimated undercount for the 
nonblack population was probably the much-improved cov- 
erage of people of Hispanic origin in 1980 compared to the 
undercoverage of these groups in 1970. Probably about 2 
million undocumented resident aliens (not commuters or 
short-term visitors) were counted in the 1980 census (Warren 
and Passel 1983). In 1980 the bureau made much greater 
efforts to persuade minorities and those illegally resident in 
this country to be counted, and the net effect was a total count 
higher by several million than had been expected. 

Nevertheless, ethnic group leaders and organizations 
have often estimated their local group populations to be 
much larger than the 1980 census count indicated. Such dis- 
crepancies seem particularly great with respect to some 
groups of Middle American and Asian origin in areas where 
large numbers of people have been living illegally. With the 
major exception of undocumented Mexicans, who have typi- 
cally crossed the border illegally, most other peoples who 
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have been residing here illegally entered legally as temporary 
visitors but overstayed the limits of their visas. Although 
private estimates of local ethnic populations may be inflated 
due to weak methodology, self-serving motivations, and a 
tendency to include marginal individuals who may not con- 
sider themselves members, the unknown and possibly 
much-underestimated size of undocumented resident popu- 
lations and the understandable motivation of such people to 
avoid discovery by the government suggest that the much 
higher private estimates may not be as erroneous as the Bu- 
reau of the Census imagines. 

However, there is no way that the relative accuracy of 
the 1980 census results and estimates by knowledgeable local 
people can be established. In this book the census figures 
have been taken as the basis for the interpretations. 


Subjectivity of Ethnic Identity 


In designing questions concerning ethnicity, the Bureau of 
the Census has not attempted to determine the biological or 
genealogical heritage of anyone. Even the questions on race 
and Hispanic origins ask the individual to choose the cate- 
gory with which he or she most closely identifies. This is an 
appropriate approach, given the complex and usually not 
well-known ancestries of individuals. Moreover, questions 
eliciting a subjective sense of identity provide data that is 
socially more significant than questions probing biological 
inheritance. The open-ended question on ancestry was a very 
useful improvement in this regard because it did not force the 
respondent to choose among a set of categories predefined by 
the Bureau of the Census. 

The subjective interpretation of the meaning of the ques- 
tions raises questions about the validity and the reliability of 
the response data (Lowry 1980). There could be significant 
differences between a person's actual predominant ancestral 
background and what that person thinks is his or her pre- 
dominant ancestry. This subjectivity means also that re- 
sponses are more likely to be influenced by factors such as the 
wording of questions, social pressures, and the perceived 
status of ethnic groups (Yancey, Ericksen, and Juliani 1976). 
If membership in a particular ethnic group confers a special 
status, then even people who have no actual family connec- 
tion with that group may choose to identify with it. 

As a result of government programs and policies during 
the 1970s, people of mixed white and nonwhite racial back- 
grounds or mixed Hispanic and non-Hispanic ancestry have 
often found it advantageous to emphasize the minority part 
of their heritage. An increased identification with such mi- 
norities could have resulted in a higher count of the His- 
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panic-origin population and races other than white. Varia- 
tions in such influences from one census to the next may pose 
difficulties in the interpretation of trends because it will be 
impossible to know the effect of such changes on the ethnic 
group numbers. 

In the case of American Indians, the fact that some tribes 
have not been recognized by the U.S. federal government 
and so do not participate in federal assistance programs sug- 
gests that there may be practical reasons for a person of mixed 
Indian background to select one national or tribal identity 
over another. 

The subjectivity of the race data has been an especially 
serious problem in Hawaii, where there has been so much 
mixing of ethnic populations that categorization of people in 
terms of a single race is usually unrealistic. For instance, be- 
tween 1970 and 1974 over half of the babies born in Hawaii 
to Chinese, Korean, or Puerto Rican mothers had fathers of a 
different race (Lind 1980). For women identified as Japanese, 
Filipino, Samoan, or Hawaiian mothers during this period, 
the parentage was mixed in over 25 percent of the births. 

Adopted children probably assumed the ethnic heritage 
of their adoptive parents, but this was not necessarily the 
case. In addition, the person completing the questionnaire 
did not necessarily represent the viewpoint of the individual 
whose ethnic identity was asked. Some adults may not have 
known how other adults in the household would respond to 
the questions on the census, but for convenience probably 
answered for those who were absent at the time. Parents 
presumably responded for their children on the question- 
naires, thus imposing their own opinions regarding ethnic 
identity on their children. 


Single-Response Race Categories for Multiple Identities. 
A source of additional and unknown subjectivity is the fact 
that available response categories in the race question were 
not mutually exclusive. For example, people of Chinese eth- 
nic background from Vietnam or the Philippines were forced 
to choose but one label. More significant was the dilemma of 
those of racially mixed background, particularly the problem 
of choosing the appropriate response for children whose par- 
ents represented two different categories. This difficulty has 
already occurred in previous censuses, but increasing inter- 
marriage has made the problem more serious. If respondents 
left that question blank for a child, editing procedures identi- 
fied the child's race as that of the father in 1970 but that of the 
mother in 1980. However, a content reinterview study of 
1980 ancestry responses found among the U.S.-born people 
with U.S.-born parents a tendency to identify with the ances- 
try represented by grandparents or more distant immigrants 
on the father's side (Census 1986). 


This procedural shift may have had no significant net 
effect on the numbers of various groups. Perhaps users of 
these data assume that children of such mixed marriages 
would on the average be reported evenly between the two 
parental categories. However, a strong tendency for parents 
to prefer some categories over others for their children could 
seriously bias these data. 


Identity by Ethnic Group or Country. The wording of the 
questions probing ethnicity allowed a person to identify with 
either a country (political unit) of origin or an ethnic group 
within that country. As is noted in the appropriate sections of 
the text, this is a major difficulty in interpretation of the 
ancestry data for people of Eastern European origin. For 
example, some people chose to identify their ancestry as Yu- 
goslav, whereas others chose Serb or Croat. Some whose 
ancestors emigrated before World War I from the Austro- 
Hungarian Empire reported Austrian ancestry, but others 
preferred Croatian — just one of the ethnic groups within the 
empire. 

Also, it is not known, for example, how people of Italian 
or German ethnic background who migrated from Chile or 
Argentina reported their ancestry. The data do not indicate if 
the people who reported Thai or Lao ancestry were identify- 
ing with the country or the ethnic group, and people of Jor- 
danian ancestry might have been Palestinian refugees with 
Jordanian passports. 


Consistency of Race Identities. As part of the bureau's 
content reinterview study, a sample of over 24,000 individ- 
uals were interviewed about seven months after completion 
of the 1980 questionnaires in order to determine to what 
extent responses to these questions were consistent over time 
(McKenney, Fernandez, and Masumura 1984). Whites and 
blacks were each about 98 percent consistent. All except 4 
percent of the Asian and Pacific Islanders identified them- 
selves in the same groups on both occasions; those not con- 
sistent had been placed as white in the census. 


Consistency of American Indian Identity. The number of 
American Indians reported in the 1980 census was 72 percent 
greater than the 1970 total (Census 1984a). Analysis of In- 
dian births and deaths since 1970 has shown that probably a 
third or more of the Indian population reported in 1980 repre- 
sented people who were not identified as Indian in 1970 or in 
the records of births since 1970 (Passel and Berman 1985). 
Part of the increase might have been due to improvements in 
enumeration procedures on reservations. For example, in 
1980 most Indians in rural areas could, for the first time, 


choose their own race identity. In the past this had been 
assigned by a visiting enumerator, based mostly on observa- 
tion. However, the more likely factor was a shift of identity, 
because the increase was most pronounced among people 
aged 10 to 30 and in states with traditionally very small In- 
dian populations. Within the 21 states where most reserva- 
tions and rural Indians are situated, little if any such shift 
occurred, suggesting much better data for those areas. 

A number of people who wrote in a tribal identity on the 
long form of the census questionnaire did not fill in the circle 
denoting American Indian race in the earlier question or filled 
in more than one circle (Passel and Berman 1985). This sug- 
gested a weak identity as American Indian. In 45 percent of 
such cases occurring in Oklahoma that were reviewed, peo- 
ple had identified their ancestry as "Cherokee." However, 
analysis showed that this tendency to identify with a tribe or 
nationality rather than the American Indian race probably 
reduced but slightly the totals of American Indians in the 
100-percent-count data for major Indian states. In such 
states, people who listed tribal identities (except possibly 
Cherokee) had identified themselves and their family in pre- 
vious censuses and vital statistics as Indian. 

The net effect is that data for states with traditionally 
important Indian populations are probably good, but data for 
states with very small Indian populations have been inflated 
by a shift in the responses of many people from white in 1970 
to Indian in 1980. People's tendency in 1980 to identify 
themselves at least partly as American Indian was even more 
dramatically evident in the response of several million Amer- 
icans who reported at least partial Indian ancestry. This total 
was almost five times greater that the 100-percent count. 


Consistency of Spanish/Hispanic-Origin Identity. The 
extent of consistency between an individual's census re- 
sponses and later interview responses suggested differences 
in the relative quality of the data items. People reported His- 
panic origin with approximately 90-percent consistency, 
though Cuban identity was only 86 percent and Other Span- 
ish only 55 percent consistent (McKenney, Fernandez, and 
Masumura 1984). Among people reported as Other Spanish 
in the interview, in the census 11 percent had indicated a 
Mexican origin and 31 percent a non-Spanish origin. 

Also, comparison of responses to the Hispanic-origin 
question with ancestry and other 1980 census responses 
raises additional concern about the meaning of these data and 
the possibility of an overestimate due to the inclusion of 
people only marginally, if at all, Hispanic. 

Counts based on Hispanic origin were 9 percent greater 
than could be expected from the total of the various Spanish 
ancestries (Fernandez and Cresce 1986). And 6 percent of 


people listing a Hispanic origin did not indicate by their an- 
swer to any other question (birthplace, ancestry, surname, or 
language used in the home) that they were likely to be of 
Hispanic origin (Tienda and Ortiz 1986). In contrast, 98.8 
percent of the people who reported no Hispanic origin had no 
other Hispanic indicator. Differences in the degree of consist- 
ency between the populations of Hispanic and non-Hispanic 
origin suggest that the Hispanic-origin data include virtually 
all people who are of Hispanic origin plus many who are very 
marginally Hispanic. 

Another indication of the inclusive nature of the His- 
panic-origin data is the fact that the total single- and multi- 
ple-ancestry responses for Cubans and Puerto Ricans 
equaled less than 74 percent of the 100-percent count for 
those categories. In the case of the Cubans, much of this 
differential is presumably related to a characteristically in- 
consistent ethnic identity, probably related to their relatively 
high status and rapid assimilation in the U.S. (Nelson and 
Tienda 1985). This suggests that the 100-percent data on 
Cubans are probably of better quality than the ancestry data 
because they include people who really were of Cuban origin 
but were not identified by other indicators. 

Nevertheless, the Cuban-origin, Mexican-origin, and 
Puerto Rican-origin figures may be too low and the Other 
Spanish-origin figures correspondingly too high. If so, this is 
because so many people who reported an Other Spanish 
origin later specified a Cuban, Mexican, or Puerto Rican an- 
cestry (Fernandez and Cresce 1986). Seven percent of those 
reporting Other Spanish listed a Mexican ancestry even 
though Mexican origin was an available choice in the His- 
panic-origin question. In California 12 percent of the Other 
Spanish-origin group (90,000 people) had Mexican as their 
only ancestry, and the same error was pronounced with re- 
spect to Puerto Rican ancestry in New York and Cuban ances- 
try in Florida. At the county level over 22,000 people in Cam- 
eron County, Texas (representing 11 percent of the county's 
population), reported their origin as Other Spanish rather 
than Mexican, although some families in this intensely Chi- 
cano part of south Texas may trace their descent from early 
Spanish (pre-Mexican) settlers. 

The Mexican-origin count was known to be inflated by 
respondent error in many states outside the Southwest 
(Census 19824), as explained in this chapter's section on re- 
spondent and processing errors. It is not known to what ex- 
tent this overcount balanced an undercount in the South- 
west, which could be expected in a population with such 
characteristic poverty, low educational levels, and English- 
language difficulties. But because the majority of the 2 mil- 
lion estimated undocumented aliens counted in the census 
(Warren and Passel 1983) were of Mexican origin, the 1980 


census Hispanic-origin count is probably at least equal to the 
total population having some meaningful Hispanic identity. 

People responding to the Other Spanish category in the 
question on Hispanic origin represented varied ancestries, 
but only 27 percent of the Other Spanish reported Spaniard, 
Dominican, or some Central or South American ancestry 
(Fernandez and Cresce 1986). Other common expected an- 
cestries were Filipino, Portuguese, American Indian, Afro- 
American, and American. 

Fully 39 percent of those reporting Other Spanish listed 
only a general Spanish or Hispanic ancestry response. The 
high proportion of such responses and the inconsistency be- 
tween the Other-Spanish and the ancestry responses make 
interpretation of these data difficult. The data can be ex- 
plained partly by those people from New Mexico and Colo- 
rado who have long identified themselves as Spanish Ameri- 
cans; however, the fact that over a third of the Other Spanish 
in the large states of California, Michigan, Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, and Texas listed only this general response rather than 
some Central or South American or other specific ancestry 
suggests weakness in the data. In New York State, where the 
number of Central and South Americans was particularly 
large, 23 percent of the Other Spanish listed only the general 
Spanish-ancestry response. Problems with the Other Span- 
ish count and its interpretation are suggested even more 
strongly by the 18 percent of Other Spanish respondents who 
reported a specific ancestry that was not one of the numerous 
possible Spanish ancestries. 

Research in the early 1970s clearly showed the weaken- 
ing of Hispanic identification with increasing distance from 
the immigrant generation and a heritage involving intermar- 
riage with people of background other than Hispanic (Census 
1974a). Individuals with Hispanic heritage on both sides of 
the family indicated a Spanish origin in 97 percent of the 
cases. However, only 21 percent of those whose Hispanic 
heritage was on but one side of their family indicated that 
their origin was Hispanic. This finding suggests that in areas 
where people of Mexican, Puerto Rican, Cuban, or other 
Hispanic heritage have had little intermarriage with other 
groups, the 1980 data on Hispanic origin are not likely to be in 
error due to a weak or inconsistent identity. 

However, the 1980 Hispanic-origin data are probably 
less reliable in areas outside the traditional regions and 
centers of settlement of the particular group. Also, distinc- 
tions between the Other Spanish and the Mexican and Cuban 
categories sometimes proved difficult for people to make, 
even in geographic areas of concentration. 


Consistency of European Ethnic Identities. In 1972, a 
reinterviewing of over 200,000 people who had first been 
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sampled in a 1971 Current Population Survey established 
substantial differences in consistency among major groups 
(Census 1974b). In that study anyone reporting multiple an- 
cestry was categorized as "Other," a procedure that made 
consistency difficult to achieve. Responses a year later were 
consistent for 88 percent of the people of Italian ancestry and 
79 percent of the Polish-ancestry population. Somewhat less 
consistent were people of German ancestry (66 percent) and 
Irish ancestry (57 percent). French and Russian ancestries 
were reported with 62-percent consistency, but only 55 per- 
cent of those of English, Scottish, or Welsh ancestries so iden- 
tified themselves a year later. Smaller ethnic groups were not 
studied. 

Most of the differences among the populations studied 
can probably be explained by differences in mixed ethnic 
heritage and generational distance from the immigrant expe- 
rience. Also, identities that were reported by individuals with 
a high degree of consistency were presumably those that 
were more important to the individuals involved. For pur- 
poses of comparative population numbers, these variations in 
consistency probably resulted in slight underestimates of the 
older, more mixed ancestry groups. 

The Bureau of the Census also examined the consistency 
and bias of responses to the ancestry question in the 1980 
census, with results that showed generally greater consist- 
ency than in the early 1970s research (Census 1986). In this 
content reinterview study, conducted approximately eight 
months after the census date, interviewers visited the homes 
of a sample of over 24,000 people who had received the long 
form of the questionnaire. The ancestry question from the 
census was asked again, permitting an estimate of the incon- 
sistency of responses. The major inconsistencies concerned 
persons who identified themselves in the interview as of 
American or U.S. ancestry but who had identified themselves 
in the census as of English, French, German, or Irish ancestry. 
However, disregarding those cases that could not be matched 
to any 1980 census ancestry response, over 84 percent of 
people reporting English, German, French, Irish, Scottish, 
and most other ancestries in the interview had given the same 
responses in the census (Census 1986: 102). Many European 
ancestries showed a consistency of over 90 percent. 

The design of the content reinterview study permitted an 
assessment of the bias or net differences in various ancestry 
responses between the census and the interview. The re- 
sponses given during the interview were assumed to be closer 
to the truth than those written on the census questionnaire. In 
general, comparison of responses from the two sources 
showed only minor net differences, positive for some ances- 
try groups while negative for others. However, English and 
many smaller ancestries not specified in the report were ap- 
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parently substantially overestimated in the census (Census 
1986: 57). Also, the reinterview study found, inexplicably, 
more than twice as many people identifying their ancestry as 
American or U.S. compared to the number reported in the 
census. 


Variations in Importance of Ethnic Identity 


There are differences between individuals and between 
groups in the importance attributed to ethnicity, but the 1980 
census generally did not measure these directly. Although it 
is appropriate to focus attention on those whose ethnic iden- 
tity is stronger, with the 1980 data this is possible only indi- 
rectly and to a limited extent. 

The race and Hispanic-origin questions provided no 
basis for distinguishing those people and groups for whom 
ethnic identity was very important, although it is probably 
correct that either recency of immigration or minority status 
in a predominantly white and English-speaking country 
makes ethnicity of basic importance for most nonwhites and 
people of Hispanic origin. 


Significance of Single-Ancestry Data. The importance of 
ethnic identity is likely to be more variable for the white 
population. An indirect measure of the strength of ethnic 
identity is based on the assumption that people who reported 
only a single ancestry were more likely to feel a stronger 
ethnic identity than those who reported more than one ances- 
try. A response of a single ancestry may have reflected a 
heritage of little or no ethnic intermarriage, recency of immi- 
gration, or an ethnic preference within a complex multiethnic 
heritage. Whatever the case, the single-ancestry data would 
appear to be preferable to the multiple-ancestry data as an 
indicator of a relatively important ethnic identity (Smith 
1983). 

A pattern of greater strength of identity in traditional 
areas of settlement was found in some 1980 ancestry data. 
Analysis of state variations in proportions of single- and mul- 
tiple-ancestry responses did not show marked regional pat- 
terns for many groups. However, the proportion of single-an- 
cestry responses for some of the larger groups did vary 
regionally. For instance, the proportion of single-ancestry 
responses for American Indians was highest in the Dakotas, 
Montana, New Mexico, Arizona, and Alaska. And for the 
French, the highest proportions of single-ancestry responses 
were in Louisiana and the New England states. It is reason- 
able to expect that identity is stronger and more consistent in 
places where ethnic group numbers are greater. 


Comparability with Results of Previous 
Censuses 


This atlas does not examine in detail the changes in sizes of 
ethnic populations. However, the historical growth of ethnic 
populations is frequently the focus of research and the text of 
this atlas does identify some trends. 

In the case of the censuses, the choice of questions and 
data categories used have been dependent on changing per- 
ceptions of data needs so that the numbers representing var- 
ious ethnic groups are often not directly comparable from one 
census year to others. Thus, there are special difficulties in 
describing changes in ethnic populations over time (Price 
1980). For recent decades the Bureau of the Census has ana- 
lyzed how ethnic population numbers vary as a function of 
the different ethnic indicators used (Levin and Farley 1982; 
McKenney, Farley, and Levin 1983). 

The most important problem in comparability is the fact 
that until the 1970 census, ethnic groups within the white 
population were measured only in terms of foreign-born or 
foreign-stock populations. From 1850 through 1980 there are 
data on the numbers of people born in various foreign coun- 
tries, but no other indicators have been used consistently. 
Data on the foreign-born and their children (often aggregated 
and labeled "the foreign stock") have been provided with 
some consistency from 1870 through 1970, identified usually 
by country of birth and occasionally by mother tongue. These 
data were more objective than data based on self-identifica- 
tion. However, the widespread assumption that immigrant 
ethnicity would be lost by the grandchildren of immigrants 
and later generations meant that, for most of this century, no 
questions regarding white ethnicity beyond the foreign stock 
were asked. The many millions of people that were missed by 
such questions are indicated by the fact that 80 percent of 
American whites in 1980 had not one immigrant grandparent 
or parent and were not immigrants themselves (Lieberson 
and Santi 1985). 

Recognition in the 1960s of the continuing importance of 
ethnicity for many people, even after two generations in 
America, resulted in a 1970 census question on mother 
tongue that was asked of all the sample population, not just 
the foreign-born or foreign stock. “Mother tongue" referred 
toalanguage other than English which was used in a person's 
home when he or she was a child. This question was an 
improvement in that it had previously been asked of only the 
first and second immigrant generations. But because use of a 
language other than English had generally been one of the 
first ethnic characteristics to be lost by the children and 
grandchildren of immigrants, the question was not a good 
ethnic indicator for most groups. 


In the 1980 census a completely new and open-ended 
question on ancestry was introduced in an attempt to mea- 
sure ethnicity more appropriately. The ancestry question 
made possible much-improved data on the ethnicity of small 
groups and those long in this country, but it is impossible to 
compare the results with any previous census counts. How- 
ever, a supplement to the bureau's November 1979 Current 
Population Survey included several questions on ancestry, 
mother tongue, and current language use so as to provide a 
link between the 1970 and 1980 ethnic data (Census 1982а). 

Data on race groups can generally be compared from one 
census to another although problems remain with subjectiv- 
ity and the dilemma of identity of those of mixed race. There 
have been changes in labels and categories used for nonwhite 
groups, but the relatively greater consistency of measurement 
of raceand its obvious importance have meant that these data 
have been assumed to be adequate for the study of historic 
trends. The several new categories added in 1970 and 1980 to 
the traditional race groups have resulted in better 100-per- 
cent data for more groups. However, historical comparison of 
the white population is difficult because 40 percent of the 
Hispanic-origin population who on the race question re- 
ported "Other," were shifted arbitrarily into the white cate- 
gory in 1970 but not in 1980. 

Although in 1970 the Bureau of the Census changed its 
method for identifying a person's race, it is not known if this 
hadany effect on the historical comparability of data. Prior to 
the 1970 census (and in many rural areas in 1970) the enu- 
merator assigned race identities to members of households on 
the basis of visual inspection and interviews. More recently, 
respondents have identified their own race and that of 
members of their household on the questionnaires, thus elim- 
inating most errors due to misperception. 

Changes in the several indicators used to measure the 
size of the populations of Hispanic heritage mean that histori- 
cal comparisons must be made with extra care. In addition to 
questions regarding place of birth and mother tongue for the 
foreign-born and foreign stock, some special ethnic indica- 
tors have been devised beginning in 1960. There have been 
modifications in their use from one census to another, and 
some indicators were applied only to populations in the five 
states of the Southwest. Even what might appear to be similar 
indicators can pose difficulties. Comparisons between 1970 
and 1980 numbers would appear to be appropriate at the 
state and national levels because a 5-percent sample of the 
total U.S. population in 1970 was asked a question on origin 
or descent that was quite similar to the Hispanic-origin ques- 
tion asked of all people in 1980. The difficulty lies in the fact 
that coverage of the Hispanic populations (including people 
illegally resident) was significantly better in 1980. Increases 


in numbers were a function of both population growth and 
improved coverage. 


Respondent and Processing Errors 


People in the households who completed the census forms 
may have misread or not understood the questions or may 
have accidentally or purposefully given wrong answers. 

One particular error of this type was especially notice- 
able. In eastern states a surprisingly large number of people of 
Mexican origin were reported from areas where such people 
have been traditionally few in number, particularly in the 
Southeast (Census 1982d). Telephone checks with a large 
sample of such respondents from states in the eastern half of 
the country indicated that many people had wrongly re- 
ported themselves as of Mexican origin. The error was great- 
est among less-educated people, who may have misinter- 
preted the meaning of the letters "Amer." in the phrase 
"Mex-Amer." Thus the reported totals of Mexican-origin 
people in many states were probably twice as large as they 
should have been. 

The introduction of error due to the gathering and pro- 
cessing of the data has been presumably reduced by the mail- 
ing of questionnaires. In earlier censuses the data were more 
dependent on the honesty and thoroughness of thousands of 
enumerators who personally visited homes to record the in- 
formation needed, but it is not known how successful these 
efforts were. In the 1980 census, omitted and inconsistent 
responses were noted in checks at field offices, and the work 
of those who were responsible for getting the correct infor- 
mation was checked as much as possible. Some errors, such 
as the counts on several Indian reservations, were found and 
corrected in later publications, but totals for Blackfoot, Mic- 
mac, Mohawk, Paiute, Seminole, and Shoshone may be low 
in some states due to processing errors (Census 1984a, 1985). 

One county's unusually poor rate of response to the 
long-form questionnaire affected some maps. Only 22 per- 
cent of the sampled households in Nevada's Esmeralda 
County (population 772) answered two or more of those 
questions (Census 1983b, table C-3). Because so few people 
responded to the ancestry question and because it had been 
the bureau's decision not to allocate missing ancestry re- 
sponses, the percentages of large ancestry groups (particu- 
larly English and Irish) reported in the county's total popula- 
tion were exceptionally low. Thus, Esmeralda County's high 
visibility on certain maps probably reflects these data weak- 
nesses rather than any significant differences in real ancestry 
proportions compared to surrounding counties. 

Responses to the question regarding ancestry had to be 


read and coded by workers hired by the Bureau of the 
Census. This operation introduced the possibility of coding 
errors, especially since ancestry and other coded items were 
all given 3-digit codes. Examination of ancestry totals by state 
and county in relation to expected patterns of local ethnic 
settlement suggests that coding errors were not widespread. 
However, some anomalies may be explained by confusion on 
the part of coders between numerical state codes and ancestry 
codes of the same number. For example, the unexpectedly 
large number of French Basques in Nebraska (2,707 total 
responses) suggests this type of error since both the ancestry 
code and one of the two state codes were number 31. Also, it 
is likely that the Lummi Indians reported in North Carolina 
represent a miscoding for Lumbee (Census 1985). 

АП coding took place at only three different locations, 
and questionnaires were not assigned to coders on the basis of 
small geographical units like counties. Several coders worked 
on questionnaires from any one county, and any one coder 
handled questionnaires from many counties. If some one or 
two individuals made somewhat systematic errors that were 
not spotted during checking by the supervisor, such errors 
could have had no significant effect on the results for any one 
county compared to other counties in a state. 

The fact that a microfilm copy of responses for most 
items was read electronically into the computer system re- 
duced the potential for human error in later processing. 


Estimated Error Due to Sampling 


Any sample is only an estimate of what the data would have 
shown if the information had been supplied by all people 
rather than only a sample. Characteristics reported for the 
particular sample chosen will differ from those reported for a 
different sample taken from the same population. Because 
the ancestry data in this atlas are based on a sample, it is 
important to understand this source of weakness in the data, 
the significance of which is greater for smaller data values in 
relatively small total populations. 

The statistic that describes the relative importance of the 
potential error due to sampling is called the standard error of 
the estimate. It is possible to calculate this for a particular data 
item if one knows the total population of the area involved, 
the percentage of the population sampled, and the number 
reported for that data item in the census tables. The standard 
error of the estimate is an indicator of the range of numbers 
that could be expected from a series of different samples 
taken from the same total population. It shows the range of 
data values that could be expected in 68 percent (1 s.e.) or 95 
percent (2 s.e.) of all possible samples of that population. 
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The method of calculation is explained in appendix D of 
the published volumes of sample data for each state (Census 
1983b) and in the documentation for STF4 (Census 1983f). In 
the calculation there is a standard error adjustment factor that 
varies slightly from one ancestry to another. These factors can 
be found in table L of Ancestry of the Population by State: 1980 
(Census 1983a). 

To aid in the interpretation of the many maps based on 
ancestry data it is most useful to present a few examples that 
illustrate the sorts of standard errors that are applicable to 
these data. The following situations and calculations assume 
a sampling rate of one-sixth of the housing units. 


Sampling Errors of Ancestry Data in Selected Counties. 
In Barton County, Kansas, the 31,343 estimated people of 
German ancestry (single ancestry only) represent 34.4 per- 
cent of the county's total population. With such large num- 
bers involved, the standard error is .9 percent. This means 
that the chances are about 95 percent that other samples of 
the same total population would have produced a result 
within the range of 1.8 percent above or below the 34.4-per- 
cent figure. 

In a similar example involving large data values for the 
sample, there were 43,473 Haitians (single ancestry only) 
estimated to be within the total New York City population of 
7,071,639. Calculation shows the standard error of this esti- 
mate to be 838. There is a 95-percent chance that the number 
of Haitians so counted would have been within the range 
+ 1,676 from the 43,473 бриге. In other words, there is а 
95-percent chance that the number of single-ancestry Hai- 
tians in New York City reported by a complete census would 
have been between 41,797 and 45,149. 

Reliability of estimated data values is decreased sub- 
stantially if the data value or the total population is small. The 
potential error due to sampling is so significant that on most 
maps the data categories of less than 500 (shown by two sizes 
of dots) should be interpreted with some caution. For exam- 
ple, in Fayette County, Kentucky, within the total population 
of 204,165 there were an estimated 51 people who would 
have listed Danish as their ancestry if a 100-percent count 
had been taken. But the standard error of the estimate is 19: 
thereis a 95 percent chance that a complete count would have 
listed between 13 and 89 Danish single-ancestry responses. 
Similarly, the standard error of the estimate of 102 Ukrain- 
ians in Wyoming County, Pennsylvania (total population of 
26,433) is 26. Thus there is a 95-percent chance that other 
samples taken would have shown between 50 and 154 
Ukrainians. 

The ancestry data in appendix 2 include estimates of 
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county ancestry populations that are far too small to be con- 
sidered at all reliable. In most cases, reported numbers less 
than 7 reflected only a single individual's response. Depend- 
ing on both the sample size of key demographic subgroups in 
the county and other factors, that one response was given 
varying weights as indicated in the data. 


Sampling Error in Rural Counties. The sampling error is 
much less in counties that are predominantly rural because in 
such areas the sampling rate was usually between 45 and 50 
percent. Standard errors can be calculated for various rates of 
sampling and ancestry numbers estimated in different coun- 
ties. Sampling rates and population totals for each county in a 
state can be found in table D of the General Social and Eco- 
nomic Characteristics (Census 1983b) volume for that state. 

The calculation is made by means of a standard formula, 
such as that found in Arkin and Colton (1963: 22) and the 
appropriate ancestry group multiplier as determined by the 
Bureau of the Census. For example, Nemaha County, Kansas, 
has a total population of 11,211; and Edmunds County, 
South Dakota, a total population of 5,159. Both had sampling 
rates of 48 percent. In Nemaha County, where 214 Swiss 
were reported, calculation of the standard error shows that 
there is a 95-percent chance that a complete count would 
have found between 180 and 248 Swiss. Similarly, the census 
estimated 62 Czechs in Edmunds County. There is a 95-per- 
cent chance that the number counted if there had been no 
sampling would have been between 43 and 81. 

Users of this atlas should generally focus on those coun- 
ties reporting data values over 500 for various ancestry 
groups unless the county of interest is predominantly rural. In 
this way they will be less likely to overestimate the precision 
of the ancestry data. 


Sampling Error of PUMS Migration Data. The special Pub- 
lic-Use Microdata Sample A file (Census 1983c) has been used 
only for special ancestry tabulations not available in STF4B 
and for maps of net interstate migration flows of certain race 
and Hispanic-origin groups. This file represents a sample of 5 
percent of American households, with records of over 11 
million individuals, with name and local addresses deleted 
for confidentiality. Over a quarter of the households that 
received the long form of the census questionnaire were in- 
cluded in this file, but with small race groups in small states 
there is a substantial standard error of the estimate. 
Formulas from which standard errors may be calculated 
can be found in the documentation for the PUMS file (Census 
19834). Nearly allof the net migrations mapped were so large 


that sampling errors would not significantly change the rela- 
tive sizes of flows. However, some examples provide an indi- 
cation of the sampling error associated with some of the 
smaller net migrations. For people of Mexican origin only, the 
lifetime migration flows between Texas and Indiana showed 
an estimated 8,400 people born in Texas but living in Indiana 
in 1980, and 4,320 people born in Indiana but living in Texas 
in 1980. Thus, the estimated net migration of the Mexican-or- 
igin population from Texas to Indiana was 4,080. The stan- 
dard error of the net estimate is a function of the variance of 
estimated migrations in both directions (Census 1983d: 24). 
Including the 1.2 adjustment factor for race and Hispanic-or- 
іріп data, there is a standard error of +479. Then, 95 percent 
of all possible samples (2 s.e.) would produce estimates of the 
net migration between 3,122 and 5,038. 

Of all specific net interstate migrations shown in this 
map series, the largest standard error relative to the net flow 
was that of Chinese from Arizona to California. Although 
most arrow widths are based on estimates with much less 
sampling error, it is useful to understand the weakest part of 
the data. There were an estimated 380 Chinese who were 
born in California but living in Arizona in 1980, with those 
born in Arizona but living in California estimated at 1,120. 
This produces a standard error of + 203 from the estimated 
740 net migrants, with 95 percent of all possible samples 
resulting in estimates between 334 and 1,146 net migrants. 


Conclusions on Data Quality for 
Ethnic Populations 


The best ethnic distributional data in U.S. history was pro- 
duced by the 1980 census. The few race categories of previous 
censuses were expanded to include many more Asian and 
Pacific Island peoples, and a question on specific Hispanic 
origin was included for the first time on the short form. Thus, 
complete-count data that are especially useful in characteriz- 
ing small areas and populations are available for many more 
groups. 

The race and Hispanic-origin questions provided what is 
generally considered the best census data ever on minority 
numbers. However, the data on Indians are probably good 
for traditional areas of Indian settlement but inflated in states 
with either small or highly urbanized Indian populations 
(e.g., West Virginia, Alabama, California). People of Other 
Spanish origin include so many who gave unspecific Spanish 
ancestry responses or were inconsistent in expressing this 


identity over time that there are probably weaknesses in data 
based on this question. The count of people of Mexican origin 
was probably an overcount in eastern, midwestern, and espe- 
cially southern states, with the exception of Texas. However, 
the fact that all these data represent information gathered 
from everyone means that they contain no errors due to sam- 
pling. 

The sample data on ancestry measured the diversity of 
ethnic groups better than did any other recent census. Ances- 
try was reported for the entire sample population, not just for 
the immigrant generation and their children, as had generally 
been the case during the last 120 years. The result was a more 
appropriate measure of those ethnic groups characterized by 
relatively little recent immigration. Also, responses to the 
open-ended question were coded into a great many ancestry 
categories, so that many less-prominent or smaller ethnic 
groups could be identified for the first time. Interviewing 
approximately eight months after the 1980 census indicated 
that most of the larger ancestry groups had been reliably 
counted in the census. However, the population of English 
ancestry was probably overestimated while those identifying 
their ancestry as American and U.S. were probably underes- 
timated. For most ancestry groups, responses in 84 percent or 
more of the interviews were consistent with those reported 
earlier in the 1980 census. 

Legal restrictions on obtaining religious group member- 
ship data prevented the reporting of an important aspect of 
ethnicity. Distinctions between Christian and Jew in Eastern 
European ancestries and among Christian, Muslim, and Jew 
in Middle Eastern ancestries are socially important, as is the 
distinction between Catholic and Protestant among several 
European ancestries. The census data cannot illuminate these 
patterns, however. 

It is not known how people of mixed race or partial 
Hispanic origin responded to the categories available on the 
questionnaire. Individual whites, blacks, and Asians have 
tended to identify their race consistently over a short period 
of time, but many people seem to vary their identities be- 
tween white and American Indian and between Other Span- 
ish and non-Spanish identities. People of different European 
ancestries have varied in the consistency with which an eth- 
nic identity is reported, but the option of single or multiple 
categories probably increased the reliability of responses over 
time. 

Biases and errors that were not due to sampling may well 
have occurred within any group. The error due to under- 
counting of people who avoided the census because they 
were living in the U.S. illegally cannot be known for the many 
ethnic groups which probably included such people, but it 


seems likely that undocumented aliens were clustered іп the 
larger ethnic settlements, which then might well have been 
substantially undercounted. 

Other errors probably occurred in a geographically ran- 
dom pattern. The subjectivity and ill-defined nature of the 
identity sought in the questions are matters of concern, but 


the potential effects on distributional patterns are probably 
small. Although some weaknesses or errors in the data may 
remain, they are more likely to affect the total numbers of an 
ethnic population in the United States than to bias the data on 
the spatial pattern of the group's population. This atlas is not 
essentially concerned with the total number of Americans 
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measured in the various groups. The inherent focus of the 
maps on the relative numbers in different places effectively 
means that, except for sampling errors in small populations, 
the patterns portrayed in this atlas are probably substantially 
accurate for most ethnic groups. 
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Chapter 2 


Data Selection and Map Design 


This chapter presents the reasons for selecting particular sets 
of data and for using certain cartographic designs and proce- 
dures. 

In this atlas most maps can be grouped into several basic 
types, each of which normally portrays different bodies of 
data. The most important maps were prepared from U.S. 
census computer tapes and show 1980 county patterns of 
race, Hispanic origin, and ancestry populations. These are the 
full-page and quarter-page maps that constitute the great 
majority of the maps in the atlas. Thereis also a similar map of 
the estimated Jewish population. 

Four special cartograms portray certain 1980 census data 
for states or large metropolitan areas. These cartograms show 
the ethnic components of certain populations by means of 
graduated squares of different colors. The two that are in the 
final chapter show many different ethnic populations and are 
considered summary graphics for this atlas. 

Major changes in distributions over recent decades are 
indicated by maps of net lifetime migration of the larger race 
and Hispanic-origin groups апа а 1981-1984 net migration 
map of Southeast Asian refugees. Finally, an indication of the 
historical antecedents of the 1980 patterns is provided by 
some 30 maps of ethnic populations as of 1920. 

The atlas has been designed to minimize the effect of 
problems in historic comparability of data. The geographical 
perspective represented by the many maps based on the 1980 
data takes advantage of the strength of the census data — the 
fact that these were collected and processed in ways that were 
highly uniform from place to place. 


County Maps: 1980 Data 


Sources for Census Data 


Results of the 1980 census have appeared in numerous pub- 
lished volumes and computer tapes. National and state totals 


can be found in the supplementary reports on race (Census 
1981a), Spanish origin (Census 1982d), and ancestry (Census 
1983a). County and urban place data for race and Hispanic- 
origin groups and for the largest ancestry groups are available 
in the published volumes General Population Characteristics 
and General Social and Economic Characteristics (Census 
1982c, 1983b), each of which is composed of a volume for 
each state and a U.S. summary. However, ancestry data on 
smaller groups at the county level can not be found in any 
published report. 

In order to reduce the burden of processing tremendous 
amounts of data, tapes were used for the preparation of this 
atlas as much as possible. Summary Tape File 1C (Census 
1981b) provided the short-form, complete-count (or 100- 
percent-count) data. This was the source used for mapping 
populations of the different races and Hispanic origins. The 
figures are the same as in the General Population Characteris- 
tics volumes (Census 1982c) and reflect minor corrections 
from the provisional state data that appeared in the 1981 
publication on race groups (Census 1981a). Summary Tape 
File 4B (Census 1983e) supplied the long-form data for the 
sample population and made possible the mapping of various 
ancestry populations. Data for states and the U.S. were taken 
from the U.S. Summary of the General Population Character- 
istics and the supplementary reports (19824 and 19832). 

Complete-count data have been used in this atlas where 
possible, so as to avoid sampling errors in the small ethnic 
populations of many counties. For several race and Hispanic- 
origin groups there are both 100-percent data and sample 
data. These figures differ slightly, with final counts based on 
the sample typically higher. This is because the Bureau of the 
Census had more time to edit the responses of the sampled 
population. For example, in the race data, some sampled 
individuals who had been reported originally as Other were 
shifted to a specific group on the basis of their responses to 
other questions. Although the sample data may for this rea- 
son be slightly more accurate for large populations, the sam- 


pling error for small county populations makes the 100-per- 
cent count superior for this atlas. 

Appendix 2 presents the raw data on which the maps are 
based. It includes county-level data on 39 ancestries for 
which the Bureau of the Census has published no figures for 
areal units smaller than states. 

Data from the census files were transferred and typeset 
for the appendix by computer. This reduced the potential for 
error and none was found in numerous final checks. The only 
inconsistency with the data in Bureau of the Census publica- 
tions concerns Portuguese ancestry: because Madeirans were 
not included with the Portuguese in this atlas, their presence 
in certain counties is indicated by the slightly larger numbers 
of Portuguese in census publications. Users of the appendix 
are cautioned that sampling error in the ancestry data will be 
very large for populations under 50 or 100, especially in 
counties that are not completely rural. (See the discussion of 
sampling error in chapter 1.) 

Although the maps show only totals for New York City, 
appendix 2 has the data for each of the five counties (bor- 
oughs) that make up that city. It also contains figures for three 
subgroups within the aggregated Arab nationality ancestries, 
and Guyanese are enumerated separately from Trinidadian 
and Tobagonians. 


Coverage of Ethnic Groups 


Most ethnic groups for which data on the tape files are avail- 
able have been mapped. However, the smallest ancestry 
groups are not covered in this atlas. Generally, ethnic groups 
for which there were fewer than about 20,000 single-ancestry 
responses were not included. 

In some cases small ancestry groups have been included 
in this atlas as part of a larger ethnic group. This has been 
done for ancestry groups in East and West African countries 
and also those from smaller, formerly British territories in the 
Caribbean Sea. There was no way to separate Christian from 
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Muslim ancestries in the Middle East, except for the (Chris- 
tian) Assyrians. Thus, people who listed their ancestry as one 
of the predominantly Arab countries, both in the Middle East 
and North Africa, were added to those identifying an Arab 
ancestry. The map of French ancestry includes people who 
identified themselves as French Canadian, just as Azorean 
ancestry numbers have been added to those reporting Portu- 
guese ancestry. Similarly, Guyanese ancestry numbers were 
combined with those from Trinidad and Tobago. Ancestries 
for most individual Central and South American countries 
could be mapped only at the state level because data were not 
included on STF4B. 

Ancestries that represented an ethnically varied region 
or country, such as Scandinavian, Yugoslavian, and Eastern 
European, were not mapped, especially if more ethnically 
specific data could distinguish the distributions of the ethnic 
groups involved. In the Yugoslavian case this resulted in sep- 
arate maps for Croatian, Slovene, and Serbian ancestries. 
However, because about 200,000 Americans chose to iden- 
tify their ancestry as Yugoslavian compared toa total of about 
220,000 reporting the three ethnic ancestries, the symbols on 
the Serbian, Slovene, and Croatian maps suggest unrealisti- 
cally small populations. 

This atlas does not cover two additional ancestry catego- 
ries for which data are available. The population of Austra- 
lian ancestry (23,324) was barely sufficient to warrant treat- 
ment, but their status as an ethnic group was so doubtful 
(Parkin 1980) that they were not included. Also, Canadian 
ancestry was not mapped because the numbers represented 
an unusually small proportion of immigrants and their de- 
scendants. This was probably due to a tendency for people 
from Canada to form their ethnic identity in terms of their 
European ancestry prior to immigration to Canada. This has 
certainly been the case with French Canadians. Moreover, 
Americans of Scottish Canadian or Italian Canadian ances- 
try, for example, probably identified more with that Scottish 
or Italian heritage than with the Canadian. An indication of 
this is the fact that the number of Canadian-born people in 
the U.S. in 1980 was three times the size of the Canadian-an- 
cestry population (Lieberson and Santi 1985). In addition, 
people who reported Canadian ancestry represented but 12 
percent of the British Canadian white foreign-stock popula- 
tion in 1910 (1.8 million people), indicating that any map 
could portray but a small and perhaps unrepresentative por- 
tion of Americans of Canadian background. 


Choice of the County as the Basic Mapping Unit 


Most of the 50 states of this country are so large and varied 
that maps of ethnic populations at the state level are usually 


too generalized to be very useful. Ethnic settlement has typi- 
cally been highly localized in specific places or types of 
places, and these features cannot even be suggested on 
small-scale maps. Alternatively, ethnic populations could be 
identified in terms of individual towns and cities, but for 
national coverage this method represents more detail than 
would normally be desired. The over-3,100 counties and 
equivalent areas (e.g., independent cities in five states, census 
divisions in Alaska, and parishes in Louisiana) are appropri- 
ate units for relatively detailed treatment of the country as a 
whole. 

In addition, decentralization of cities since 1920 has 
meant that many members of ancestry groups in metropoli- 
tan areas no longer live within the central cities identified on 
the 1920 maps. This means that such city data are inappropri- 
ate for many ethnic groups in 1980. The automobile and 
suburbanization of homes, jobs, and mostcity functions have 
made both the older central cities and nearby suburbs highly 
accessible. For those who wish to participate, the ethnic com- 
munity may be almost as effectively knit together as in the 
period of higher density sixty or more years ago even though 
people's homes are much more scattered today. As a result, 
the larger areal units of the county or the metropolitan area 
are more appropriate for describing local community sizes in 
1980. The county unit permits uniform treatment of all areas 
within the 50 states and was chosen as the basic areal unit for 
most 1980 maps. 


Use of Single-Ancestry Data 


The data for ancestries have been presented by the Bureau of 
the Census in two forms: single ancestry and multiple ances- 
tries. Single-ancestry data are used in this atlas because many 
of the ancestry categories presented separately in the single- 
ancestry data were aggregated into larger groups in the multi- 
ple-ancestry tables of the STF4B files. Thus, the multiple-an- 
cestry data could not be incorporated into any consistent 
treatment of ancestry groups. 

The sizes of ancestry groups can vary a great deal de- 
pending on whether single- or multiple-ancestry data or an 
aggregation of the two is used as the basis of measurement. 
This is because groups differ in the relative proportions of 
single- as opposed to multiple-ancestry responses. Those 
groups with histories of predominantly recent immigration 
had high proportions of single-ancestry responses. Con- 
versely, those with long histories in this country, much geo- 
graphical mixing, and high rates of intermarriage with other 
groups had understandably much higher proportions of mul- 
tiple-ancestry responses. 


The single-ancestry data are excellent indicators of most 
non-European ethnic populations, in which a large propor- 
tion of the people have usually immigrated within the last 
few decades. In these cases the single-ancestry numbers far 
exceed the multiple-ancestry totals because intermarriage 
with people of other ancestries has been low and ethnic iden- 
tity is less often blurred or diluted. 

However, for the European ancestry groups, which have 
longer histories in this country, the single-ancestry numbers 
are satisfactory but less than ideal. For any one county they 
underestimate the size and percentage values of the ancestry 
groups because, of course, they exclude all people who listed 
more than one ancestry. However, National Opinion Re- 
search Center (NORC) surveys during the 1972-1977 period 
showed that, in addition to the 53 percent of Americans who 
expressed one clear ethnic identity, another 25 percent, who 
were of mixed or ambiguous background, could choose one 
dominant ethnicity if they were urged to do so (Smith 1980). 
Moreover, similar surveys in the 1977 – 1980 period indicate 
that younger people of mixed ancestry, especially those who 
have attended college, tended to identify with a single ances- 
try more readily than older people of mixed ancestry (Alba 
and Chamlin 1983). This is so despite the increasing social 
and cultural assimilation experienced by these younger peo- 
ple, and may be partly due to the reawakening of interest in 
roots and ethnicity during those years. Altogether, these 
results suggest why, despite the fact that most Americans 
have backgrounds including more than one ethnic group, the 
single-ancestry totals were as large as they were, even for 
those of European ancestry. 

Single-ancestry data are perfectly adequate for compari- 
sons between counties in the relative sizes and percentages of 
ancestry populations, which is the major concern of this atlas. 
Moreover, the somewhat low values for European-ancestry 
populations are generally a small problem in counties which 
are emphasized in this atlas — counties where an ancestry 
group represents a relatively high percentage of the total 
county population. For example, in Boston (Suffolk County), 
Massachusetts, the single-ancestry Irish population in 1980 
was almost 50 percent larger than the multiple-ancestry Irish 
population. Also, in most strongly German counties of the 
Midwest the single-ancestry German population was from 2 
to 6 times the size of the multiple-ancestry German popula- 
tion. The single-ancestry numbers appear to be adequate for 
most comparisons between counties as to the relative 
strength or intensity of an ethnic population. 

In the text of this atlas, references to a population of a 
certain ancestry indicate the single-ancestry population only. 
The total ancestry population of any ethnic group is the sum 
of both the single- and the multiple-ancestry numbers. Any 


reference to multiple-ancestry numbers is specifically indi- 
cated. 


Non-Census Data on Jews 


Because Congress decided that questions pertaining to reli- 
gion cannot be asked in the decennial censuses, the 1980 
census can provide no data on Jewish populations. However, 
Jews are an ethnic group, as well as a religious group, and 
clearly have a sense of shared identity as a special people. A 
similar argument has sometimes been made for other popula- 
tions, such as Mormons and white Southerners, who also 
have a strong sense of collective identity. However, for this 
atlas, only Jews were judged so obviously an ethnic group 
that their distribution could not be omitted. 

The number of Jews affiliated with many temples and 
synagogues is available from a large multidenominational 
survey of religious group membership in 1980 (Quinn et al. 
1982), but only about half of American Jews are formerly 
affiliated with such organizations (Cohen 1982). Moreover, 
that count of Jews totaled only about 800,000 for the entire 
United States — only 14 percent of the 5.7 million Jews esti- 
mated in the source that was chosen for this atlas. 

Better data can be found in the estimates of sizes of 
Jewish communities that are published in the American Jewish 
Year Book (Chenkin and Miran 1980). Unlike the U.S. census, 
however, the Year Book figures were not collected through 
either a census or a sample survey of individuals or house- 
holds. Rather, the numbers have been developed from esti- 
mates prepared annually by Jewish federations across the 
country and, in areas not served by a federation, less frequent 
estimates handled through local synagogues (Chenkin 1982). 
A federation's estimate of its community size is typically 
based on a list of households known to be Jewish, adjusted to 
include others thought to be in the area but not listed, and 
then multiplied by a figure representing the average number 
of people in a household. Surveys of the Jewish population in 
12 major metropolitan areas have shown an average house- 
hold size of about 2.4 persons— a decrease from the 2.8 
figure established by the 1971 National Jewish Population 
Study and used as the multiplier for the 1980 data (Tobin and 
Lipsman 1984). This factor alone suggests that the 1980 esti- 
mates for most counties may be too high although other 
weaknesses in the data are probably of greater significance. 
Also, some Florida federations may have counted seasonal 
visitors already included in the estimates of northern commu- 
nities (Chenkin and Miran 1980). 

The estimates vary in their quality, and some are based 
on formal local population studies. Federations that antici- 
pate a more thorough community study have sometimes 


chosen not to revise outdated estimates until the study has 
been completed. The estimates for Toledo and Oklahoma 
City, for example, were substantially reduced in subsequent 
editions of the Year Book, suggesting that the 1980 figures 
were probably already too high at that time. 

However, only in the case of the New York City area 
were the post-1980 estimates considered so significantly dif- 
ferent that changes in the published 1980 figures were made 
for this atlas. Тһе 1970 estimate for New York was repeated in 
each Year Book until 1982, when a formal study produced 
new counts for each of the five boroughs (counties) of the city 
and three nearby metropolitan counties (Chenkin 1982). For 
each of these areas, a corrected 1980 figure was calculated, 
assuming a linear trend between the 1970 and 1982 figures 
and interpolating to 1980. 

Before being used, the data were also adjusted to exclude 
non-Jewish members of Jewish households. A national sur- 
vey has shown that in an average 100 households defined as 
Jewish there are 7 or 8 people who do not consider themselves 
Jews, almost always non-Jewish spouses (Massarik 1974). For 
this reason, the estimates of Jews presented in the Year Book 
were reduced by 7.5 percent. 

The locations of the Jewish population were converted 
from the particular city and towns listed to the appropriate 
counties. In some cases the Year Book presented the distribu- 
tion in terms of individual counties, but for many other places 
the distribution was expressed in terms of totals for groups of 
counties. Where total population data showed that one 
county clearly predominated in size, the estimated Jewish 
population was allocated to that largest county. Otherwise, 
the Jewish population was assigned to a county that was 
geographically in the center of the group of counties. 

For a dozen generally large metropolitan areas the Year 
Book provides estimates of the entire area's total Jewish popu- 
lation. Because there was no good basis for allocating the 
numbers to particular counties of residence, the graduated 
squares for central counties represent the much larger num- 
bers of entire metropolitan areas. Suburban counties with 
large Jewish populations are frequently (but wrongly) identi- 
fied as having few or no Jews. This problem meant that it 
would have been improper to calculate percentages of Jews in 
total county populations. 

Because estimates of Jews in rural areas and small towns 
are frequently far out of date and generally less reliable, esti- 
mates of fewer than 100 Jews in a place have not been pub- 
lished in the Year Book. However, the appendix of this atlas 
includes unpublished estimates of some county Jewish popu- 
lations of less than 100. This addition produced no significant 
change in the mapped pattern, but the unpublished data do 
indicate a greater dispersal of Jews than would otherwise be 


DATA SELECTION AND MAP DESIGN 


evident. Because of the less reliable nature of the small com- 
munity estimates, in the appendix those counties with esti- 
mated Jewish populations of 50 to 100 are indicated only by 
an asterisk. However, state totals of Jews are the sum of all 
counties with 25 or more estimated Jews. 


Processes of Map Construction 


The distributions of ethnic populations in this atlas are pre- 
sented on a base map, parts of which were originally created 
for the National Atlas of the United States of America (U.S. 
Geological Survey 1970). Existing plates from that atlas were 
revised and used for the basic layout, as well as for the politi- 
cal boundaries and water areas of the Great Lakes. The coast- 
line and lettering on the full-page maps and all features of 
smaller maps were drawn specifically for We the People. The 
four reference maps showing county boundaries and names 
were adapted from the similar map in the National Atlas, with 
new names and boundaries in Alaska and Virginia appropri- 
ately updated as of 1980. 

The computer and plotter generated the graduated sym- 
bols for maps of that type. Bureau of the Census data tapes 
STF1C and STF4B were linked with the PICADAD tape 
(Census 1978), which identified the longitude and latitude 
coordinates of the population centroids of all counties. These 
coordinates had to be modified, especially in Alaska, to take 
account of changes in county boundaries between 1970 and 
1980. Next a program was written to convert the coordinates 
to the specific vertical and horizontal dimensions of centroid 
location on the Albers Equal-Area projection used in this 
atlas. The sizes and locations of graduated symbols could 
then be calculated by the computer and drawn by the Cal- 
comp 1051 plotter. For choropleth maps, the computer was 
programmed to mark on the plot the location of counties in 
each percentage category to be mapped. These plotter-gener- 
ated patterns were then placed beneath photomechanical 
masking film as a guide for identifying counties. 


Design of Graduated-Square Maps 


The dilemma of whether to show absolute numbers or the 
proportion of each ethnic group within a county's population 
was generally solved by incorporating aspects of both into 
each map. But because most ethnic groups represent very 
small percentages of each county's population, most maps 
were designed primarily to portray absolute numbers of eth- 
nic populations by means of graduated square and diamond- 
shaped point symbols. 

The area of the squares was made proportional to the 
ethnic population reported in each county with the scaling 
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shown in each map's legend. It is possible to measure the area 
of a square to determine the numbers of an ethnic population 
in a county. The scale of graduated symbols was designed to 
keep the squares small so as to avoid a great deal of overlap. 
This meant that counties with fewer than 500 persons re- 
ported for any ethnic group had to beshown by the two types 
of point symbols. In contrast to the proportionately scaled 
graduated squares, each of the two diamond symbols repre- 
sents a range of magnitudes. 

Ethnic populations of fewer than 50 were not mapped. 
Thislow threshold for inclusion on maps was chosen in order 
to portray small ethnic populations effectively and provide a 
consistent treatment for groups that ranged greatly in size. 
Also, the widespread dispersal of most ethnic populations 
outside their areas of concentration can be more easily 
grasped when a low threshold is used. On the other hand, the 
large sampling error for small populations argued for a higher 
threshold, perhaps 100 or more. However, comparison be- 
tween different maps requires a consistent treatment and the 
choice of 50 seemed an appropriate compromise. 

Full-page maps were constructed for ethnic groups in 
which the race, Hispanic-origin population, or single-ances- 
try population totaled over 200,000 nationally. This large size 
permitted inclusion of county boundaries to assist in orienta- 
tion. Quarter-page maps were used for ethnic groups with 
populations totaling between 20,000 and 200,000. Excepting 
the map of Jews, scaling of symbols within both of these size 
groups is consistent, making possible comparisons among 
maps of each type. 

The major disadvantage of mapping the numbers of eth- 
nic populations is that variations in their proportions in the 
total population are not normally shown. Yet it was impor- 
tant to identify those counties in which the ethnic population 
was especially large relative to the total county population; 
this would provide an indication of unusual ethnic intensity 
or strength. The percentages which each ethnic population 
represented in each county were calculated and ranked in 
order to determine those counties that fell in the highest 10 
percent of these percentages. Counties with ethnic popula- 
tions of fewer than 500 were excluded from these calculations 
in order to avoid sampling error and overemphasis of small 
populations. On the maps of each ethnic population those 10 
percent of the counties with the highest percentages in the 
county population have been shown in a different color, pro- 
vided that the ethnic population numbered at least 500 each 
in a minimum of five counties. 


Design of Map of Jews. The map of estimated numbers of 
Jews in counties was titled and designed distinctively to call 
attention to the non-census source of these data. Ethnic pop- 
ulations of this size (over 5 million) were normally mapped by 
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the choropleth design, in which colors show percentages in 
total populations. However, the data's inadequate appor- 
tioning of Jews to various counties within metropolitan areas 
made a choropleth map inappropriate. Rather, the map uses 
graduated-square and point symbols to convey the basic dis- 
tribution, but the sizes of the squares have been scaled differ- 
ently from the other full-page distribution maps. The reader 
is reminded that the estimated number of Jews in many met- 
ropolitan areas is shown by a single graduated square that 
represents the Jews in several counties. Due to the same 
problem of unknown distributions within many metropoli- 
tan areas, the map of estimated Jewish population does not 
use a more intense tone or different color to distinguish areas 
with especially high percentages of Jews. For this reason, only 
a very few unaggregated counties were labeled on the map. 


Design of Choropleth Maps 


The largest ethnic groups (i.e., those of over 3,000,000 popu- 
lation) were mapped in terms of the percentage that such a 
population represented in each county's total population. 
This was done because these populations were frequently so 
numerous over extensive areas that graduated symbols over- 
lapped to a confusing degree on important sections of the 
maps. On choropleth maps such as these the range of per- 
centage values for all counties is divided into categories, each 
of which is indicated on the map by a different tone or color. 
For easier map interpretation, increasingly higher percentage 
values are shown by a logical sequence of color changes that 
visually suggests the progression. All counties must be as- 
signed to a category, regardless of the size of the population 
and sampling error. However, among all the choropleth 
maps there is only one case in which a high-percentage 
county with fewer than 50 members of the ethnic group had 
to be shown: Loving County, Texas, on the map of Irish 
ancestry. 

Although the usual choropleth maps show variations in 
the relative intensity or proportion of ethnic populations, 
they indicate poorly the areas with large populations of an 
ethnic group where that group represents but a small propor- 
tion of the total population. This is frequently the case in the 
largest cities and metropolitan areas. This problem was partly 
overcome by adding a set of 20 hollow graduated square 
symbols to indicate the counties (or aggregated county 
groups) with the largest populations of that ethnic group. The 
scale of symbolization had to be reduced from that used on 
the normal graduated symbol maps to avoid overlapping 
squares. Nevertheless, the scaling is consistent among these 
choropleth maps of large ethnic populations, meaning that 
the sizes of the squares on different maps can be compared. 

The choropleth mapping technique was particularly 


usefulin handling what were likely weaknesses in the data on 
the Other-Spanish- and Mexican-origin populations. The vi- 
sual impression conveyed by these maps accentuates areas of 
greater data quality. In the case of the map showing Mexican 
origin there was evidence of a substantial overcount in the 
East, and particularly the Southeast (Census 1982d). A po- 
tentially misleading visual impression in that region was 
mostly corrected by eliminating one choropleth category near 
the bottom end of the scale. 


Predominant Ethnic Population Map. This summary map 
(chapter 13) integrates the census counts of ethnic groups to 
identify the largest one in each county. Because neither com- 
plete-count nor sample data alone provided county figures 
for all groups, the two data sets were made approximately 
equivalent. However, there were national single-ancestry 
totals for all the major race and Hispanic-origin groups, and 
all county figures for each such complete-count group were 
reduced by the same proportion that the national single-an- 
cestry total represented of the national complete-count total. 
For example, in the U.S. the Afro-American single-ancestry 
total was 77 percent of the total black population, and the 
Mexican single-ancestry total was 80 percent of the com- 
plete-count total. Thus, in each county the figure used for 
blacks was 77 percent of that county's complete count of 
blacks. Similarly, the county Mexican ethnic population was 
considered to be 80 percent of the listed Mexican-origin fig- 
ure. Because the single-ancestry American Indian total was 
larger than the complete-count race total, the complete-count 
figures were used without modification. 

Also indicated on this map are the counties that are the 
most ethnically diverse. An entropy index was calculated for 
all 3,137 American counties or county equivalents. The index 
incorporated the same data used for maps of ethnic popula- 
tions. However, only those 37 groups totaling over 200,000 
and shown on full-page maps, plus Aleuts and Eskimos in 
Alaska, were included in the calculations. The highest value 
of the index occurs when all ethnic groups are equally repre- 
sented; lowest values are found when many groups are not 
represented and one group constitutes most of the entire 
population (White 1986). Here, the index ranged from .22 to 
2.89. The counties in the highest 2 percent in this range (63 
counties with entropy index values of over 2.541) were iden- 
tified on the map by a simple pattern. 


Place Identification 


Readers should be able to identify the places that are indi- 
cated by the map as significant. Yet, the inclusion of too many 
place-names clutters the map and obscures details of the 
patterns. To provide a general orientation to most maps in 


this atlas, the major metropolitan areas in different regions of 
the country are labeled by the major or best-known city in 
each. However, many large metropolitan areas were not in- 
cluded because of their proximity to other centers already 
labeled, and the complexity of lines on the choropleth maps 
did not permit the addition of any names of specific counties. 
Any individual county can be identified by means of the set of 
four county outline maps included at the end of the atlas. 

Graduated symbol maps also identify by name those 
counties in which the ethnic population represents an unusu- 
ally high proportion of the county's total population. The 20 
or fewer county labels on these maps identify the counties 
with over 500 members of the ethnic population where the 
group's percentage in the county population is in the highest 
10 percent of all counties with 500 members of the group. For 
large ethnic groups where there were more than 20 qualifying 
counties, a threshold higher than 500 had to be used. For 
smaller groups shown on full-page maps, some important 
smaller counties discussed in the text were added, but on 
quarter-page maps the only county labels added were those 
that met the basic population and percentage criteria ex- 
plained above. 


Aggregation of Selected Counties 


Areas of unusually high population density have often been 
aggregated for a clearer presentation on the maps. The five 
boroughs (or counties) of New York City have been com- 
bined so that graduated symbols and percentage values re- 
flect the city as a whole. On the choropleth maps, the values 
for St. Louis City and the independent cities of Virginia were 
each assigned to an adjacent county, and the Washington, 
D.C., figures were incorporated into the Prince George's 
County, Maryland, totals, making possible larger areal units 
for better visibility on the maps. In Hawaii, Kalawao was also 
aggregated with Maui County for this reason. 

Ona few maps the graduated symbols for counties in the 
area between Rhode Island and Washington, D.C., were 
often so crowded and overlapping that it was impossible to 
distinguish specific counties. For those populations with un- 
usually concentrated settlement in parts of that area, the 
numbers for counties were combined to produce a clearer 
map. In each area indicated, the total ethnic population in all 
listed counties was allocated to the county shown in italics. 

The following aggregations were made for graduated 
symbols on the maps of Puerto Rican origin; Russian, Italian, 
Polish, Irish, and German ancestries; and estimated Jewish 
population: 


1. Rhode Island: Providence County includes entire state. 
2. Connecticut: Hartford County includes entire state. 


3. New York area: New York County (Manhattan Borough) 
includes Bronx, Kings, Queens, Nassau, Putnam, Rich- 
mond, Rockland, Suffolk, and Westchester counties. 

4. Northern New Jersey: Somerset County includes Bergen, 
Essex, Hudson, Hunterdon, Middlesex, Monmouth, 
Morris, Passaic, Sussex, Union, and Warren counties. 

5. Southern New Jersey: Camden County includes all New 
Jersey counties not listed in item 4. 

6. Philadelphia area: Delaware County includes Bucks, Ches- 
ter, Montgomery, and Philadelphia counties. 

7. Baltimore area: Baltimore City includes Ann Arundel, Bal- 
timore, Carrol, Harford, and Howard counties. 

8. Washington, D.C., area: District of Columbia includes 
Charles, Montgomery, and Prince George's counties in 
Maryland; Alexandria, Fairfax, Falls Church, Manassas, 
and Manassas Park cities in Virginia; and Arlington, Fair- 
fax, Loudon, and Prince William counties in Virginia. 


For Haitian and Romanian ancestries and Asian Indians, 
only the aggregations for New York and Northern New Jer- 
sey were made. 


State and Metropolitan Area 
Cartograms: 1980 Data 


These graphs represent populations as nested rectangles and 
squares, the areas of which are proportional to the sizes of the 
populations. Because the figures comprising the cartogram 
are not in their correct relative positions based on real-world 
distances and directions, the graphs are not maps. However, 
the cartogram does preserve some general aspects of relative 
location so that the reader can be aware of regional patterns. 
The various squares and rectangles were drawn by the com- 
puter plotter and then repositioned for photography. 


Ancestries of State Populations 


The cartogram of major ancestries is intended as a graphic 
summary of ethnic identities in America and represents an 
appropriate adaptation to the state data (Census 19832). 
Because the older European ancestry groups had low 
percentages of single-ancestry responses, multiple ancestries 
were incorporated in a special way. State totals for each an- 
cestry group were produced by adding together the single- 
ancestry responses and one-third the multiple-ancestry re- 
sponses. Simply adding the two response categories for each 
ancestry group, as has been done in some U.S. census publi- 
cations, overweights the multiple-ancestry responses be- 
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cause those individuals have been, in effect, counted twice. 
The division of the multiple-ancestry totals by one-third 
rather than one-half was done in recognition of the fact that 
an unknown number of multiple-ancestry responses listed 
three or more ancestries. The Bureau of the Census tabulated 
only the first two responses in its counts of multiple-ancestry 
numbers, except for a group of 17 unique triple-ancestry 
combinations. Individuals who reported any of these combi- 
nations were counted in each of the three ancestry groups 
they listed. The relative frequency of questionnaires with 
three of more ancestries listed can only be suggested by the 
large numbers reported for these few special combinations. 
Under these conditions of unknown dilution represented in 
the multiple-ancestry counts, division of those counts by 
three served to give an appropriately greater weight to the 
single-ancestry responses. 

The sizes of squares representing the total ancestries of 
each state needed an additional adjustment because of the 
different ways of defining multiple ancestry in the data 
source (Census 19832). State totals of persons listing any 
multiple ancestry (table 1 of the above source) were many 
fewer than the total count of ancestries that were part of 
multiple-ancestry response (table 3b). For this reason, square 
sizes that included only one-third of the people giving any 
multiple-ancestry response could not accommodate the total 
of specific ancestries listed by those people. Because each 
person had to have made at least two ancestry responses, the 
person data in table 1 was doubled before multiplication by 
one-third. Thus, the sizes of squares were calculated as the 
sum of the people reporting a single ancestry and those re- 
porting American or U.S. ancestry, plus two-thirds of the 
people reporting any multiple ancestry. In this way the 5.8 
percent of Americans who gave their ancestry as American or 
U.S. have also been included as an ancestry group and appear 
on the cartogram where appropriate. 

In each state only those ancestries that were proportion- 
ately significant were identified specifically or included in the 
aggregations. For the cartogram an ancestry had to represent 
at least 4 percent of the state's total to be shown specifically. 
In the appendix, if a specific ancestry was not one of the 20 
largest (single plus one-third multiple) ancestries in a state, it 
was assigned to the category Other. Colorado provides an 
example. Because neither Finnish nor Puerto Rican ancestry 
was among the 20 leading groups, their numbers were in- 
cluded as Other rather than in the Northern European and 
Mexican-Puerto Rican totals. 

Some ancestries have been combined: British includes 
English, Scottish, and Welsh ancestries; Northern European 
includes Danish, Norwegian, Swedish, and Finnish ances- 
tries; and Asian includes Japanese, Chinese, Filipino, and 
Korean ancestries. The Mexican and Puerto Rican ancestry 
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totals were combined, but Cubans were included only in 
Florida due to their small numbers outside Florida and the 
fact that they contrasted strongly with the Mexican and 
Puerto Rican populations in demographic, occupational, and 
income characteristics (Nelson and Tienda 1985). Also, His- 
panic/Spanish ancestry has been of such numerical and 
cultural importance in the populations of New Mexico and 
Colorado that those responses have been added to the Mexi- 
can-Puerto Rican totals for those two states. For Alaska only, 
Eskimo and Aleut ancestries were included with American 
Indian ancestry. 

The numerical results of these calculations for each state, 
as well as the percentage of each ancestry group in the total of 
all ancestries for each state, are provided in appendix 1. These 
figures represent a good approximation of the ethnic propor- 
tions in different states' populations. 


Minorities in Metropolitan Areas 


The cartogram of metropolitan areas of over one million peo- 
ple focuses on the relative proportions in those places where 
the nonwhite and Hispanic-origin populations have been 
concentrated. The largest minority populations are indicated 
separately. However, the category Other Asians included 
Vietnamese, Koreans, and Asian Indians. Also, Cubans have 
been combined with Other Spanish. The Hispanic-origin and 
minority-race groups are not mutually exclusive, in that some 
people who reported a Hispanic origin also reported black, 
Filipino, or possibly other races. Such individuals were in- 
cluded in both groups because the effect on the graphics was 
insignificant in nearly all cases. Where a group makes up less 
than 4 percent of the minority population within the group of 
counties designated the Bureau of the Census as a metropoli- 
tan statistical area (MSA), itis included in the category Other. 

The sizes of squares representing the total minority pop- 
ulation of the MSAs are proportional to the sum of the His- 
panic-origin population and the total population after people 
of white race were subtracted. This results in a double count- 
ing of Hispanic-origin people who recorded their race as 
Other (a large minority of that population) or any nonwhite 
race. For example, about 10 percent of the Puerto Ricans and 
Cubans in New York and Pennsylvania identified themselves 
as black (Census 1982d). However, because the cartogram is 
designed for comparisons of proportions of various minori- 
ties in different places, double counting of the total minority 
population is not a serious problem. 

The STF1C data were aggregated for the countries in- 
cluded in the metropolitan areas. Because in the case of Bos- 
ton the data for entire counties were used, the figure for 
Boston represents the New England county metropolitan 
area rather than the usual metropolitan statistical area. 


Central and South American and Dominican 
Ancestries 


The national origins of many people in the category of Other 
Spanish can be specified by this cartogram. The graph is 
based on the published single-ancestry data (Census 1983a) 
for 15 Latin American countries of predominantly Spanish 
language. People whose origin lay in Spain were not included 
because the small numbers reporting a Spaniard ancestry 
suggested that many such people were not correctly identi- 
fied (Fernandez and Cresce 1986). 

The size of the rectangles and squares for each state is 
proportional to the state populations of the groups. However, 
the extreme contrast between states in population numbers 
and problems of sampling error made it inappropriate to 
show specific ancestry groups in states totaling fewer than 
2,000 altogether. For larger states, ancestry groups that con- 
stitute between 4 and 7 percent of the state total are shown as 
small squares on top of the rectangles, but smaller groups 
have been combined into a general category. 


American Indian Ethnic Groups: Nations/Tribes 


Because most American Indians have a strong sense of iden- 
tity with their nation or tribe, totals based on the fill-in por- 
tion of the race question were used for this cartogram (Census 
1987a). These represent a sample of the complete-count data, 
but one that received editing to correct obvious discrepancies. 
The size of each state's square is proportional to the number 
of people who reported a specific group identity. Since many 
of those who identified themselves as Indian did not show a 
tribal or national affiliation, the totals in each state are smaller 
than the counts of Indians in STF1C. However, the relative 
proportions of groups are probably well represented. 
Colors identify the major linguistic families of the groups 
(Voegelin and Voegelin 1977; Spicer 1980). Specific groups 
have been identified in the figure for each state only if they 
constituted at least 200 individuals and 2 percent of the re- 
ported state total. Groups representing between 2 and 4 per- 
cent of the reported state total are shown by squares above 
the rectangles except for four cases in which groups of just 
over 2 percent could not be indicated because of insufficient 
space on the line. In North Carolina the 1,677 estimated 
Lummi Indians have been included with the Lumbees to 
compensate for apparent coding errors (Census 1985). 


Maps of Net Migration 
Census Data from the PUMS File 


The maps of migration flows of selected race and Hispanic 
groups are based on data from the Public-Use Microdata Sam- 


ple A (PUMS) tape file (Census 1983c). This file is a record of 
the responses on over one-quarter of the long-form question- 
naires and represents a 5-percent sample of the U.S. popula- 
tion. Data for all individuals in each sampled household are 
included, but there are no identifying names or addresses. 
Sampling errors associated with this use of the PUMS file are 
discussed in chapter 1. 

In order to focus on the long-term redistribution of each 
population by internal migration, the state-of-birth data for 
U.S.-born individuals in selected race and Hispanic-origin 
groups were used. The District of Columbia was treated as a 
state. The PUMS file indicates the state of birth for all sampled 
individuals residing in each state. The gross migration be- 
tween any two states is the total number of people born in one 
state but living in the other in 1980. The net migration is the 
difference between the numbers migrating in one direction 
from those migrating in the opposite direction. For each eth- 
nic group mapped, a 51 X 51 matrix was developed, showing 
gross and net migrations between each pair of states. 

Many of the people represented in these data have mi- 
grated between states numerous times. Some of these were 
not even counted as migrants at all because they returned to 
their state of birth by 1980 after decades elsewhere. Thus, the 
data indicate not rates of migration over time but net shifts of 
population. 


Refugee Migration Data 


Because there were so few U.S.-born Vietnamese or other 
Southeast Asians in the United States in 1980, the census 
contained no data regarding them comparable to the data 
used for the net migration maps of other populations. More- 
over, because the large immigration from Southeast Asia 
began in May of 1975, the census question concerning place 
of residence on April 1, 1975, could not be used to identify 
their interstate migrations. Nevertheless, it is known that 
Southeast Asians have been redistributing themselves rap- 
idly after their initial settlement. Because the refugee flow 
into America has continued and most Southeast Asians who 
arrived in the early 1980s were at first given refugee rather 
than immigrant status, data on interstate refugee migrations 
could approximate the more recent population shifts. 

The data on refugee migrations is based on reports by 
state agencies providing social services to refugees, usually 
only during their first three years in this country. Because in 
1984 about 60 percent of the Vietnamese and Laotians and 49 
percent of the Cambodians who were eligible were receiving 
at least some assistance, the data represent almost 60 percent 
of recently arriving refugees from Southeast Asia (U.S. Office 
of Refugee Resettlement 1985b). Refugees who were receiv- 
ing assistance or services as of June 30, 1984, were identified 


by their social security numbers, which show Бу their first 
three digits the state in which the person was living when he 
or she originally applied for the card. Tabulation of these 
states of origin compared to the states in which people were 
living when they received assistance produces a gross migra- 
tion data matrix, from which net flows can be calculated. 

These data include some refugees from regions other 
than Southeast Asia, but in 1984 Southeast Asians comprised 
83 percent of all refugees requesting assistance (U.S. Office of 
Refugee Resettlement 1985b). The approximately 40 percent 
of eligible refugees not receiving government assistance may 
have had somewhat different net migration patterns and 
perhaps lower rates of migration. In particular, it is likely that 
California, with its very high rate of cash assistance (85 per- 
cent) among eligible refugees, is overestimated as a destina- 
tion in these particular data. However, there is no reason to 
question its role as by far the most popular destination for 
refugees making secondary migrations. 


Design of Net Migration Maps 


The maps of net interstate lifetime migration identify major 
population flows that partially explain changes in distribu- 
tion over the last several decades. The various ancestry 
groups within the white population were thought to be gen- 
erally similar in their choice of California and Florida as most 
typical destinations, although their states of origin would 
differ just as the 1920 distributions differed. For this reason, 
and for economy of treatment, there are no maps of net mi- 
grations of ancestry groups. The larger race and Hispanic-or- 
igin groups were mapped because greater contrasts in pat- 
terns were expected among them. For a few groups the maps 
provide a visual link between the 1920 and the 1980 distribu- 
tions. 

Arrows on the map vary in width according to the im- 
portance of each net interstate migration relative to the U.S.- 
born population of the group in the United States. (People 
born in Puerto Rico are considered part of the U.S.-born 
population.) The maps can be compared to each other despite 
great differences in absolute numbers of migrants because all 
arrow widths are based on the percentage of that base popu- 
lation represented in the specific net flow between any two 
states. Arrow bases and points may be positioned at any place 
inside the boundaries of a state and should not be interpreted 
as indicating anything about intrastate regions of origin or 
destination. 

Since people of all ages were part of the sample, the 
maps are best used as indicating generalized patterns over the 
last half century. To keep maps uncluttered and avoid prob- 
lems of sampling error with smaller populations, only the 
largest net interstate flows of each group were included. 


Omission of a particular flow means only that it was below 
the threshold chosen for that map; it does not mean that the 
migration was small or insignificant. 


State Maps: 1920 Data 


Small maps show the distribution of certain ethnic groups as 
of 1920. These have been designed to complement the text 
interpretation of the 1980 map patterns. The data and design 
forthe 1920 and 1980 maps make them not directly compara- 
ble. However, general similarities in the 1920 and 1980 dis- 
tributions indicate visually the importance of earlier settle- 
ments in any explanation of 1980 patterns. For some ethnic 
groups the geographical stability in the older areas of settle- 
ment is pronounced, while for others there have been major 
changes in the last 60 years. 

In a few cases the 1920 maps identify ethnic populations 
that had to be aggregated with others in the 1980 data. For 
example, the contrasting distributions of the French Cana- 
dian foreign stock and the foreign stock whose country of 
origin was France are evident. To the extent that these have 
persisted from 1920 to 1980 they aid in the interpretation of 
the map of French ancestry. Also, the 1920 map of people 
whose mother tongue was Flemish suggests the areas where 
that portion of the Belgian-ancestry population was probably 
strong in 1980. 


U.S. Census Data 


АП the 1920 census data mapped in this atlas represent an 
attempted complete count of the population at their usual 
place of residence. This was different from the procedures for 
the 1980 census, in which only a sample of the population 
received the ancestry question. The earlier census was con- 
ducted over several weeks beginning in January, 1920, and 
enumerators were supposed to visit each place of residence to 
obtain answers to the questions. Communication with people 
who had little knowledge of English was a probable source of 
error in addition to undercounting, but these data are some of 
the best for the early 20th century (Census 1922a: 31-76, 
891-1037; Census 1922b: 1158-1193). 

Maps of blacks, Chinese, Japanese, and American In- 
dians make use of data on race groups. In the 1920 census the 
enumerators identified a person's race primarily by observa- 
tion. People who appeared to be a mixture of white and some 
nonwhite racial heritage were counted in that nonwhite 
group. People who seemed to represent a mixture of two 
nonwhite races were assigned according to the larger group in 
the neighborhood. The data thus include only those people 
who were visibly recognizable as Indian or living in an Indian 
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society. People of Mexican origin were counted as white un- 
less they were clearly Indian or in some other nonwhite 
group. 

Because so many European peoples had arrived in the 
United States in the 1850-1920 period, it is appropriate to 
use data on the foreign-stock population. This includes all 
people who were born outside the United States and Ameri- 
can-born children of these immigrants. These numbers were 
tabulated only for whites. People who had been born in the 
U.S. but had foreign-born parents from two different coun- 
tries or speaking two different languages were not included in 
these data. 

Some ethnic data pertain only to the foreign-born popu- 
lation, but these are generally of less value than the data on 
foreign stock. Including the second generation more than 
doubles the size of ethnic populations and covers more effec- 
tively those older communities where more people arrived 
several decades earlier. 

Because ancestral language is usually a better indicator 
of ethnic identity than country of birth, the most useful data 
concern the mother tongue of people of white foreign stock. 
A mother tongue was defined as the language commonly 
used in a person's home before he or she immigrated. The 
names of certain languages were so frequently confused and 
misreported that census officials decided to avoid errors by 
aggregating data on Dutch and Frisian, Lithuanian and Lat- 
vian (Lettish), Yiddish and Hebrew, and Syrian and Arabic 
mother tongues. The mother tongue data are, however, not as 
definitive as might be thought because the Eastern European 
mother tongue populations include substantial numbers of 
Jews. Although most Jews whose origin was in that area listed 
Yiddish as their mother tongue, many also knew and used the 
language of the local Christian population. Because this had a 
known important effect on the Russian and Romanian 
mother tongue data, no 1920 maps for these groups were 
included. 

In cases wherein the mother tongue does not identify an 
ethnic group effectively, the country-of-origin data are most 
useful. This is particularly important in differentiating the 
several English-speaking ethnic groups. American-born 
whites with both parents born in the same foreign country or 
with only one parent born in a foreign country were included 
as white foreign stock with origin in that country. In addition, 
for a foreign-born person, the country of birth of that per- 
son's father was reported as the country of origin. Although 
this definition was inconsistent with previous censuses, it did 
have the advantage of better identifying some origins. It ac- 
knowledged, for example, the fact that Welsh, Irish, or Scot- 
tish identity was retained by English-born immigrants to 
America long after their fathers had migrated from Wales, 
Ireland, or Scotland to England. 
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Data on Jews 


The one map regarding 1920 data not based on the 1920 
census is the map of Jewish numbers, which is based on 
estimates made by local Jewish community leaders and pub- 
lished in the American Jewish Year Book. U.S. census data on 
the people whose mother tongue was Yiddish or Hebrew are 
available. However well those data might locate the Eastern 
European Jewish population, they fail to indicate those Ger- 
man Jews and Sephardic Jews who arrived much earlier. 
Also, the majority of Jews who were not officially members of 
synagogues or temples were not counted in the U.S. census 
counts of religious organizations and membership made 
around that time. Thus, the private Year Book estimates are 
more complete than any other data source for that time pe- 
riod (Linfield 1924). 
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Design of Maps 


These maps were designed to aid comparisons between eth- 
nic groups regarding relative distributions. Ethnic groups that 
were more highly concentrated are indicated if the map 
shows from one to a few states with over 10 percent of the 
group's U.S. population and not many others in the 2- to 
10-percent categories. Maps were kept simple by showing 
only those 10 cities with the largest populations of each 
group, but the three sizes of dot symbols provide some indi- 
cation of relative ethnic population numbers. 

Most maps portray the 48 states of the United States in 
1920. However, some ethnic populations are shown on 
larger-scale maps of just the northeastern quarter of the 
country because no state outside that area had more than 2 
percent of the group's national population or any of its ten 


largest urban concentrations. The map of American Indians 
includes Alaska, and the maps of the Chinese, Japanese, and 
Portuguese include Hawaii because these groups had espe- 
cially large numbers in those territories. Because nearly 80 
percent of the 27,454 Filipinos counted were in Hawaii, no 
map was made for that population. 

The 1920 maps indicate the specific cities of concentra- 
tion at a time when different immigrant groups were often 
distinctively located in certain cities or types of cities. The city 
and its neighborhoods were the bases for identifying loca- 
tions at that time. Also, because the pattern of the 1920 city 
concentrations is often similar to the 1980 county concentra- 
tions of the same ethnic group, the more easily recognized 
city names are a useful identifying label. 


Chapter 3 


Understanding the Map Patterns 


This chapter first explains the approach used in developing 
the text interpretations of the distributions. It presents their 
emphases and limitations and stresses their focus on specific 
places. The main purpose of the interpretations is to explain, 
at least to some extent, how and why the distributions devel- 
oped as they did. Secondly, there is a discussion of how the 
the numbers and proportions of ethnic populations in differ- 
ent places can relate to other aspects of life in those places. 


Text Interpretation of the Maps 
Organization of Chapters 


The various ethnic populations are treated in terms of the 
appropriate world region of origin. A chapter on the earliest 
or Native Americans follows the three introductory chapters. 
Then, because descendants of people from Europe constitute 
by far the largest body of Americans, the chapters dealing 
with populations of European origin come next. These are 
followed by discussions of immigrants from the Middle East, 
the earliest of whom were part of the flow from the Mediter- 
ranean world. The text then proceeds through Africa, the 
origin of most American blacks, to Middle and South America 
and Asia, regions of especially large numbers of immigrants 
since 1965. 

At the beginning of each chapter is a short section pro- 
viding background. Because most ethnic populations are ei- 
ther immigrants or the descendants of immigrants, these sec- 
tions normally describe both general conditions that led 
several ethnic groups to come to America and the types of 
people who immigrated. Those circumstances and character- 
istics have usually influenced the work experiences and types 
of settlements made in this country. 

The text treatment of each ethnic population begins with 
a table of 1980 summary statistics, designed to provide com- 
parisons of sizes of the population and highlight special eth- 


nic concentrations. Only counties with at least 100 members 
of an ethnic population are shown in the table of percentages. 

The first paragraphs of the text accompanying each map 
are often introductory in that some identify subgroups within 
the population represented on the map. Then, the interpreta- 
tions focus on the origins and early growth of settlements in 
those places where each ethnic population was particularly 
strong in 1980. In the process, both general statements and 
some details of settlement in particular places are presented. 
The length of each section of text is somewhat proportionate 
to the size of the ethnic population, but the presence of sub- 
groups requires additional explanation. Where small sections 
of the text are based substantially on specific sources, refer- 
ences are provided at the beginning of those sections. Any 
population statistics presented without reference have been 
taken from the U.S. census for the year indicated. 


General Perspective 


Each distribution is the cumulative result of so many past 
decisions and actions that no complete explanation is possi- 
ble. Many choices regarding marriage, migration, and chil- 
dren were made generations ago and lie hidden forever. Nev- 
ertheless, historical knowledge of the general processes of 
settlement and migration, as well as some details regarding a 
few specific local areas, permit a partial understanding of the 
distributions. 

America's ethnic diversity is primarily due to the fact 
that so many different peoples who arrived in this land de- 
cided to remain here. Yet, for millions of people, the initial 
experience here was not a planned, permanent move. Many 
envisioned only a temporary migration in order to earn more 
money than was possible at home. Perhaps a third or more of 
transatlantic migrants did return home, and some people 
came to America fairly regularly for seasonal work. But some 
of the returnees ultimately came back to America, and many 
people who originally expected to stay but a short while did 


after all make new homes here. Hundreds of thousands of 
others, especially since World War II, were refugees rather 
than immigrants: they fled for their own survival and rarely 
had much choice of destination. 

For the sake of simplicity, the text refers to all the people 
who arrived from outside the country as immigrants, al- 
though in the early period many had not severed ties with 
their communities in other countries and had no intention of 
immigrating. In addition, in this book the most commonly 
used names of ethnic groups have been used rather than a 
term that may be preferred by many members of an ethnic 
group. For example, people who have sometimes described 
themselves as Nikkei and Pilipinos are referred to here as 
Japanese and Filipinos, and the Dakota Indians are called the 
Sioux. 

АП the ethnic populations in 1980 include a variety of 
people, ranging across most social classes. There are recent 
immigrants and those whose families have lived here for 
generations. Ethnic intermarriage has woven the American 
social fabric together in uneven ways. Even among those 
whose family history has involved little or no such intermar- 
riage, some hold to the attitudes and religion and customs 
associated with their ethnic heritage whereas others long ago 
dropped most of these. 

Ethnic populations are not separate entities within 
American society. Nearly all of the people represented on the 
maps, except possibly the most recent immigrants, consider 
themselves Americans. In work, schools, and neighborhood 
life, most interact daily with members of other groups and 
with people who have no professed ethnic identity. Ethnicity 
is but one dimension of people's lives. 


A Focus on Places 


The interpretations accompanying each map are concerned 
primarily with those aspects of ethnic group life that relate to 
the distributions. Many topics that have been the subject of 
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much research in history and the social sciences are only 
marginal to an understanding of the distribution patterns. 
Thus, the text does not deal with the relatively few early 
arriving or especially distinguished members of an ethnic 
population, nor does it recount the contributions of ethnic 
groups to American life. There is little discussion of cultural 
and social assimilation, political power, religion, psychologi- 
cal aspects of ethnicity, and socioeconomic status changes. 
Interrelationships between ethnic groups and the treatment 
of less powerful groups by others in control are mentioned 
only when these affected the distribution. And no attempt 
has been made to portray the poverty, abominable living and 
working conditions, and sufferings of many immigrants, 
blacks, and American Indians as they were establishing 
themselves in the society and economy of America. These 
terribly important aspects of ethnic community life in Amer- 
ica have been covered in numerous other sources. 

Most research regarding ethnic populations has not been 
concerned specifically with the details of ethnic settlement 
and change. Rather, such topics have usually been covered as 
part of a larger historical study. The map interpretations are 
based essentially on many secondary sources and represent a 
synthesis of findings by historians, geographers, sociologists, 
and others that relate to the locations of settlements and the 
cultural and economic histories of specific places. 

Compared to most social science research on ethnic 
groups, the maps and interpretations reflect a greater concern 
for smaller places and nonmetropolitan areas. This is to be 
expected, of course, considering the atlas's focus on national 
patterns rather than on cities with especially large ethnic 
concentrations. However, because ethnic settlements within 
counties have almost always been in specific towns, cities, or 
other places, details of such places are often included in the 
discussions of settlement origins and evolution. 

In the summary statistics for each ethnic population, 
leading counties are indicated. Because most people are more 
aware of city than county names, the largest town or city in a 
county is often included. This has been done when the city 
name is different from that of the county and when the 
county name is not itself widely used, but towns of under 
1,000 population are not listed. Mention of such an urban 
place is made only for ease of recognition and does not imply 
any concentration of the ethnic population in that place. 


Uneven Coverage of Counties 


With over 3,100 counties in America and a wide dispersal of 
many ethnic populations, no text discussion of a map pattern 
can be comprehensive. Generally the text focuses on the 
counties and regions where each ethnic population repre- 
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sents a high proportion of total county populations relative to 
other counties in which the group is located. Such counties 
have been identified on the maps by distinctive colors and, in 
many cases, by county names. These counties are especially 
significant in the distribution because they are often recog- 
nized as distinctive ethnic concentrations by both local peo- 
ple and far-flung members of the ethnic group. Where possi- 
ble, the processes of migration and settlement that led to 
several of those concentrations are presented in the text. 

In contrast, map interpretations do not treat most of the 
counties where absolute numbers of the ethnic group are 
greatest. To do so would have resulted in too many repetitive 
discussions, covering New York, Chicago, Los Angeles, and 
other very large metropolitan centers. Also, some ethnic 
groups have been studied much more than others. Where the 
early histories of many different places were readily available 
and some important settlements could not be mentioned, 
selection was done so as to achieve some regional and state 
balance within the text as a whole. In this way even less 
populated or less ethnically varied states and regions could 
occasionally be included. 

Despite these objectives, the choice of places for discus- 
sion has been frequently limited by the fragmentary nature of 
historical knowledge about those concentrations. Some his- 
torian or geographer may have examined a particular group 
in one area or a few areas, but even local areas of relative 
concentration have been studied unevenly by scholars con- 
cerned with that group. Most information available on spe- 
cific settlements relates to the origins, early organizational 
leaders, and initial growth. This is useful material, but devel- 
opments during later years, especially since World War II, are 
too seldom the subject of research. Especially uncommon are 
local histories that cover more recent comings and goings of 
ordinary people and their families, who constitute the major- 
ity of ethnic populations. 


Processes of Initial Ethnic Settlement 


In the past, immigrants were thought to have chosen a partic- 
ular region of settlement primarily because of similarities be- 
tween its physical environment and that of the homeland 
they had just left. However, more detailed research based on 
the motivations actually expressed by immigrants has shown 
that such environmental emotions were almost always less 
important than the perceived opportunities for purchasing 
land or earning money. The location of the early settlements 
was a function of several factors, but the need to work was 
central. 

The locations of ethnic settlements have been the result 
of many factors, which have varied in importance over time 


and for different groups. In the cases of American Indians, 
blacks, and other racial minorities, many of the locations 
reflect decisions made by white people at a time when minor- 
ities usually could not move to the area where they wished to 
live. In other cases, ethnic concentrations have developed in 
less accessible areas because people preferred to be isolated 
from others who were not members of the group. 

The locations of some immigrant settlements were de- 
cided by employers, who specifically recruited some em- 
ployees, or by state immigration agents who tried to entice 
people to a particular state. Particularly during the 19th cen- 
tury when farmland was available, many immigrants were 
influenced in their choice of destination by newspaper arti- 
cles extolling the environmental qualities of a particular state 
or region. Also, railroad companies and steamship lines had 
representatives in Europe, and railroad promotion naturally 
extolled the advantages of settling along a particular com- 
pany's routes. The major port of arrival for an immigrant 
group sometimes developed a large concentration of that 
ethnic population, and patterns of transportation available 
for internal migration have been of some importance. Also in 
the 20th century, enlistment in the armed forces or marriage 
to military personnel has affected the distributions of some 
Asian populations, Puerto Ricans, and blacks. 

Frequently, ethnic communities have developed in cer- 
tain locations because of small, almost random or accidental 
decisions made by one or a few people for reasons not known 
today. However, everyone was dependent on money, and 
people were most apt to go where they thought there would 
be adequate work. | 


Early Work Opportunities. Тһе location of employment 
opportunities was the most important factor in the location of 
urban ethnic settlements. American employers played a role 
in a collective sense in that they controlled access to most 
work opportunities. Over most of the last century and a half 
certain types of jobs were considered most suitable for certain 
ethnic groups, and members of nonwhite and more recent 
immigrant groups were not generally hired for better jobs. 
Within this system of occupations, sometimes stratified by 
ethnicity, only some types of places were apt to provide the 
work that members of different groups could realistically 
take. 

Details of how any particular connection between a po- 
tential employee and an employer first developed are seldom 
known today. However, if the initial work experience was 
satisfactory to both or if no alternative was available, that 
work usually attracted other members of the ethnic group 
and an ethnic community was born. Women and children 
were obviously necessary parts of ethnic communities, but 


because men often arrived first or played the major role in 
locational decisions, itis the occupations of the men that have 
been stressed in the interpretations. 

In rural areas work opportunities have been more dis- 
persed geographically until the 20th century. The specific 
locations of ethnic settlements were a function of — that is, 
were variously determined by— people's perceptions of 
areas, recommendations by trusted associates, land prices, 
initial experiences in the area, and small incidents that at the 
time seemed inconsequential. In general, European immi- 
grants who wished to farm usually chose the cheapest good 
land that they could find. In the 19th century Americans and 
Europeans pushed aside the Indians and steadily moved 
westward, opening up new and cheaper land for farm settle- 
ment. Land prices tended to be higher in the more accessible 
lands to the east. Those immigrant groups that arrived earlier 
settled more to the east, while the later arrivals were forced to 
take more distant and often inferior land farther west. 

Immigrants who looked for work other than farming or 
who arrived after most farmland had been taken usually 
were drawn toward cities. The jobs they took were, in a gen- 
eral sense, a function of the labor needs of the American 
economy at the time of the immigrant group's arrival. Rela- 
tively few immigrants could use the skills they had learned 
earlier, but some were recruited by industrial employers for 
their particular skills. In the period after about 1880, America 
needed construction laborers and factory workers during 
those decades of tremendous urban and industrial expansion, 
although in some areas farm workers were also sought. Dur- 
ing the initial months and early years many unskilled immi- 
grants moved frequently around the country as members of 
labor gangs or as peddlers. 

Within a few years most immigrants learned about more 
stable jobs and began to settle down in occupational niches. 
Particular connections between employers and employees 
were often established almost accidentally. After a few years 
of employment the early immigrants had often sent enough 
letters home that the particular town or city became well- 
known in the old country. Friends and relatives came, took 
similar jobs, and the ethnic settlement was born. 


Chain Migration. Strangers to America, especially those 
who spoke no English, were naturally much more likely to 
migrate to a place where they knew someone who could at 
least get them started than they were to strike out completely 
on their own. Most industrial jobs went to people who knew 
someone already working for the company. When a foreman 
gave word that more jobs would be available, workers would 
often be able to get their friends, usually from the same ethnic 
group, into the jobs. 


Personal connections, often formed within religious 
communities, have so influenced the choice of destinations 
by migrants that, over years and even decades, people from 
the same villages and districts have often migrated to a few 
very specific places in America. This process is called chain 
migration. Its importance is indicated by the fact that, of 
European and Syrian immigrants arriving in 1908 and 1909, 
95 percent reported that they were headed to a place at which 
there were relatives or friends (Imm. Com. 1911a). Because so 
many immigrants chose their initial destination based on 
these contacts, chain migration has been the most influential 
process in transplanting and perpetuating local identities and 
communities in parts of America. Unless there is evidence to 
the contrary, chain migration can generally be considered the 
major factor in the early growth of a local ethnic community. 

Those relatively few pioneering individuals who either 
led group migrations or began chain migrations were the 
primary agents in the establishment of most settlements. Al- 
though no records of most such decisions were ever made, 
those that have been discovered and accepted by scholars 
have usually been considered especially valuable due to the 
direct, concrete nature of the explanation they provide. 


Later Elaboration of the Early Distribution 


The later growth, stability, or decline of an ethnic population 
in an area has been a function of several factors, which are 
difficult to distinguish except by local historical study. Fertil- 
ity, mortality, extent of intermarriage with people outside the 
ethnic group, and attitudes toward ethnic identities may all 
be significant. However, migration in or out of the commu- 
nity is usually the most important factor and the one that 
usually exerts its effects on the community most rapidly. 
Since the relative importance of these factors in the size of 
any particular community is usually unknown, migration has 
generally been assumed to be the dominant factor. 


General Migration Patterns. Within the United States mi- 
gration has been a possibility for nearly all white people and 
most other race groups during most of the last hundred years. 
Although many people do not seriously consider migrating, 
those individuals and families that do so presumably weigh 
the positive and negative factors of both their present loca- 
tion and their possible destination and consider the varied 
costs involved in the move (Lee 1966). People tend to migrate 
more for job-related reasons than any other, although family 
factors and environmental amenities such as climate are also 
important (Long and Hansen 1979). 

In the 20th century the American populaton as a whole 
has redistributed itself substantially, and these net flows are 
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important parts of the explanation of the 1980 distribution of 
ethnic groups. There has been a net migration from rural 
areas to towns and cities during most of this century, and now 
most people live in and near large cities. Also, people who 
once lived in the older central parts of cities have usually 
moved outward to suburban areas, which frequently have 
been located beyond the city's political boundaries and some- 
times in a different county. Metropolitan areas (groups of 
counties tied together by intensely interwoven commuting 
patterns) have become home to three-quarters of the Ameri- 
can population. 

The regional shift from the East toward the West has 
continued for more than two centuries. California has been 
by far the most important destination since the gold rush 
began in 1848, and in 1980 there were substantially more 
people in California than in all the other western states com- 
bined. Washington, Colorado, Arizona, and Oregon had the 
next largest populations. Also, during the 20th century there 
has been a large net migration into the peninsula of Florida, 
which had previously been little settled by white people, and 
into Texas, which grew especially after 1970. In the decade of 
the 1970s, the three states of California, Florida, and Texas 
accounted for 42 percent of the entire population growth of 
the United States. 

The net lifetime migration of whites indicates the relative 
shifts of that population in recent decades. Because 83 per- 
cent of Americans are included in this group, the patterns can 
be used as the basis for comparison with selected Hispanic- 
origin and nonwhite populations. Maps for those groups are 
included in the appropriate chapters. 

Net migrations such as these have affected virtually all 
ethnic populations to some degree. It could be expected that 
in 1980 most ethnic populations had large numbers in the 
major metropolitan areas of the western states, especially 
California, and also in Florida and Texas. Those metropolitan 
areas have been found so attractive by so many migrants 
from older settled states that it is unusual when an ethnic 
population has few members in Los Angeles and other 
southern California counties, San Francisco and the Bay 
Area, Phoenix, Denver, Dallas, Houston, and the Florida east 
coast between Miami and West Palm Beach. 

The widespread dispersal of ethnic populations attests to 
the freedom (and sometimes desire) of many people to live in 
places where there will be no established ethnic community 
to shelter or constrain them. Americans who chose destina- 
tions where they had no friends or relatives to help them were 
presumably less apt to choose a destination because it was 
already an ethnic settlement. Such pioneer migrants followed 
no one and were thus freer to consider more destinations. 
Chain migration has resulted in the development of some 
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larger ethnic populations in those places that had few 
members of the ethnic group 50 years ago, but the cumulative 
effect of the process has been, of course, much less in such 
dispersed places. Also, perhaps the majority of American 
migrants became part of a chain migration that was not based 
primarily on contacts within one ethnic group. АП such mi- 
grations have tended to reduce the distinctiveness of ethnic 
settlement patterns. 


Persistence of Ethnic Distributions. Nevertheless, some 
factors have tended to make ethnic distribution patterns re- 
sistant to erosion, despite the generally high level of mobility 
in America. First, many people do not move out of their local 
area: in 1980 over two-thirds of U.S.-born people were living 
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in the state of their birth. Also, most migrants during the last 
few decades have chosen destinations because they knew 
people there. About two-thirds of all migrants had personal 
contacts (friends or relatives or both) at the place which be- 
came their destination (Lansing and Mueller 1967). Also, 
more than half considered only one destination when decid- 
ing whether or not to move. 

Because migrants tend to follow already established net- 
works of personal contact, chain migration has remained im- 
portant. To the extent that people's families and good friends 
are part of an ethnic social network, the process has tended to 
reinforce the patterns of ethnic settlement previously devel- 
oped. In addition, about one-quarter of migrations within the 
U.S. represent returns to places where people had lived ear- 


lier (DaVanzo and Morrison 1982). The net effect has been to 
preserve the older ethnic distribution pattern more than 
might otherwise be expected. 

What appears to be an inconsistency between high rates 
of mobility and the geographical persistence of ethnic com- 
munities is not really so. Many individuals leave an area, 
often for other settlements chosen through ethnic communi- 
cations networks. Some people return home later, and the 
community is replenished by new in-migrants, many of 
whom came from other settlements of the same ethnic group. 
Individuals and families may move in and out, but the ethnic 
population as a whole, its institutions, and the community are 
much more geographically stable than the individuals who 
are but small parts of them. Thus, there can be community 
persistence in the face of individual mobility (Thernstrom 
1973; Morrison and Wheeler 1980). 

Nevertheless, population turnover and mixing, espe- 
cially in the 20th century, have reduced the proportional 
strength of specific ancestry populations in most places. The 
Swedes in Isanti County, Minnesota, are an example. In 1900 
Swedish-born people constituted 52 percent of the county's 
total population and were ten times the size of the German- 
born population. In 1980, although the area centering on 
Isanti and Chisago counties recorded nearly the highest per- 
centages of Swedish ancestry in America, the Swedish-an- 
cestry population was only 10 percent larger than the num- 
bers of German ancestry and represented less than 20 percent 
of the total county population. 

People in ethnic communities often have strong ties to 
local places, as well as a desire to increase or maintain the 
proportions of the ethnic group in that place. In cities, mil- 
lions of people have been wrenched by watching their neigh- 
borhood destroyed, either through urban renewal or the ar- 
rival of a different ethnic group. Although the relationship 
between the degree of ethnic group concentration and ethnic 
life is complex, places often seem to be very important to the 
functioning of viable ethnic communities. These feelings 
would seem to make ethnic geographic distributions more 
stable than they would otherwise be. 

To the extent that members of ethnic communities have 
migrated at a lower rate than others, the geographical persist- 
ence of ethnic populations in major settlements has been 
enhanced. During the first decades of farm settlement in the 
Midwest and Great Plains both Americans and immigrants 
were highly migratory, moving in and out of farm areas fre- 
quently (Curti 1959; Thernstrom 1973). However, a common 
religious identity soon aided the ethnic clustering that 
seemed to promote greater stability (Conzen 1980b). German 
farmers in rural colonies became less mobile than those who 
settled outside these ethnic communities. In Holland (Ottawa 
County), Michigan, in the late 19th century the Dutch were 


just over half as likely to move away as the non-Dutch (Kirk 
and Kirk 1974). Between 1880 and 1900 the out-migration 
rate for Swedes from Kandiyohi County, Minnesota, was 
substantially lower than for people born in America or Ire- 
land, although in the early 20th century this differential had 
disappeared (Rice 1977). 

Farmland ownership may have been a key to preserving 
an ethnic community's territorial base in rural areas. For ex- 
ample, French Canadians and Swedes in two areas of Kansas 
were no less likely than nonethnics to migrate out of their 
communities, but they increased their ownership over local 
farmland during their first half-century of settlement 
(McQuillan 1978). Some people in rural ethnic communities 
of the Great Plains refused until well into the 20th century to 
sell their land to anyone who was not a member of the same 
ethnic group. 

More recently, homeownership rates among Slavic im- 
migrants were sometimes twice as high as among U.S.-born 
men (Bodnar 1976a), and homeowners have been less likely 
to migrate than renters. And in the late 1960s, Rhode Island 
people of Italian ancestry had much lower rates of migration 
out of the state than did the Irish, but Protestants were more 
migratory than Catholics in general and Jews were the most 
likely to have departed (Kobrin and Goldsheider 1978). 

Thus, although migration has tended to weaken and blur 
older ethnic distributions somewhat, there have been some 
characteristics of ethnic communities that have made them 
relatively resistant. 

When the 1980 data indicate a significant settlement of 
an ethnic group in the same place where an earlier settlement 
was known to have developed, a continuous occupance of 
that place by the group is assumed. Only the tracing of indi- 
viduals or families through time can demonstrate such a con- 
tinuity. There are undoubtedly some cases in which these 
links have been broken. Moreover, the proportion of the peo- 
ple identifying in 1980 with a particular race, origin, or ances- 
try who had family or friendship connections to those who 
developed the ethnic concentration in their county is proba- 
bly known for very few counties. However, it seems unlikely 
that the historical and 1980 distributions of so many ethnic 
populations could be so similar without a continuous occu- 
pance by at least some people. 


The Meaning of Ethnicity 
in Different Places 


In addition to the historical geographic development of eth- 
nic distributions which is the subject of the text interpreta- 
tions, the size and percentage of an ethnic population in a 


county may sometimes suggest other characteristics of the 
area or the ethnic population itself. It is understandable to 
attempt to interpret the maps in this way, but such general- 
izations should be made with caution. 

At the scale of the maps in this atlas, geographical or 
place-related differences in the strength and meaning of eth- 
nicity are often important but complex. In general they are a 
function of the varying proportion and numbers of an ethnic 
population in different places, the occupational characteris- 
tics of the population, and the varied occupational structure 
of those places. For example, among blacks, the likelihood of 
employment in a white-collar occupation in 1970 varied con- 
siderably from one metropolitan area to another, both be- 
tween southern and northern cities and within each region 
(Fossett and Swicegood 1982). At ће same time the socioeco- 
nomic status of people of Mexican origin varied considerably 
from the poverty of rural Texas and southern New Mexico 
through metropolitan areas in Texas and California to areas 
of highest status in suburban Chicago, Detroit, and New York 
(Boswell and Jones 1980). 

However, the socioeconomic positions and political 
strength of an ethnic population in an area cannot be inferred 
directly from the size or relative proportion of that population 
in the area. Geographic concentration does not necessarily 
reflect either high or low economic status. In farm areas some 
concentrations have been associated with prosperous ethnic 
communities that have been able to maintain or increase 
ownership of local farmland. At the other extreme there may 
be concentrations of underemployed mine or farm workers, 
lacking property and perhaps having to migrate in search of 
jobs. Ethnic political power may be based on relatively high 
numbers or proportions, but groups have varied greatly in the 
extent to which they have capitalized on demographic 
strength. Most ethnic populations have been too small in 
number to be of much political significance, and some larger 
ones have been poorly organized or outmaneuvered by one 
means or another. 

In cities large ethnic populations have also had divergent 
economic experiences. Very large settlements of any particu- 
lar group were often associated historically with menial, un- 
skilled, and poorly paid jobs or particular niches in the occu- 
pational structure of a city or region. There the ethnic 
population has often continued to be associated with rela- 
tively low-status jobs compared to the members of the group 
who have left that area. Usually there have been a wider 
range of opportunities and higher status outside the region of 
initial settlement and concentration. 

However, in some cases an ethnic population was able to 
improve its status by taking advantage of its large numbers. 
The residential concentration may have created a market and 
savings for investment that made possible the internal devel- 
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opment of ethnic businesses to serve both the ethnic commu- 
nity and the surrounding population. Income levels and oc- 
cupational diversity may have increased while residential 
concentration and community cohesiveness were main- 
tained. This has been shown to explain much of the past 
economic success of the Japanese in Los Angeles and Seattle 
(Light 1972), the Jews in New York City (Rischin 1962), and, 
more recently, the Cubans in Miami (Portes and Bach 1985). 

In the past, ethnic identity usually implied the use of a 
certain language, particular food habits, particular values, or 
membership in specific religious groups. However, so much 
change and assimilation have occurred in this highly individ- 
ualistic society that the situation has become more variable. 
But even the presence of a large ethnic population in a county 
is no guarantee that the people in the 1980s can be character- 
ized by any particular religious organization or practices, lan- 
guage, food preferences, or other traits. 

In rural areas ethnicity has been strongest in large ethnic 
communities that were clustered geographically and also 
fairly isolated from outsiders (Conzen 1980b). This has been 
true of both farm communities of European ethnic groups 
and rural minority settlements, such as American Indian res- 
ervations and Mexican farm-worker towns. However, a dis- 
persed ethnic population, where members were not easily 
accessible to each other and could not be effectively served by 
an ethnic religious organization, usually resulted in a weak 
and evanescent sense of ethnicity. This situation, where few 
if any neighbors share an ethnic identity, has occurred fre- 
quently among whites in areas that experienced no special 
immigrant colonization. 

Ethnic identity and social communities have been most 
important in those regions and metropolitan areas where 
many members of an ethnic group have lived in relatively 
close proximity. Because of the visibility of ethnicity in the 
black ghettos, barrios, and older and more crowded working- 
class neighborhoods of the largest American cities, ethnicity 
in cities has been associated primarily with areas of geo- 
graphical concentration and low socioeconomic status. Resi- 
dential concentration certainly makes possible easier interac- 
tion and probably promotes ethnic cohesiveness. When 
minorities or immigrants of any color live in such a geograph- 
ical setting, their ethnic identity will be a basic feature of their 
lives. However, in some urban counties members of even a 
fairly large ethnic population may be hardly connected with 
each other in anything like a community. 

Geographical concentration is not necessary to sustain 
ethnic social networks. Because it is often hidden from public 
view, ethnicity among middle-class people in dispersed resi- 
dences may be unrecognized. Ethnicity there is mostly a pri- 
vate and family matter and its social functions usually take 
place on weekends. People who are not very close friends 
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usually see only the public and work-related aspects of 
others' lives. Suburban residents may be closely involved 
with an ethnic community and willing to drive some distance 
to reach community functions. 

In the suburbs of the West one might imagine ethnicity 
among whites to be of especially little importance, but this 
may not be the case. For example, in metropolitan San Fran- 
cisco, the Danish-ancestry population participates fully in the 
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economic, recreational, and public aspects of life and their 
residences are widely dispersed. However, Danes find much 
emotional satisfaction in maintaining social ties with other 
Danes, facilitated through a series of voluntary associations 
(Chrisman 1981). And in Los Angeles a similarly strong com- 
munity has long existed for Lithuanian refugees and their 
families, most of whom socialize primarily with other Lithua- 
nians and retain a clear sense of their special heritage (Bas- 


kauskas 1985). People who are not Danish or Lithuanian are 
rarely aware of the importance of these identities. 

Thus, a large ethnic population in a county or group of 
counties probably indicates a more active ethnic community 
than in other places where the numbers are much smaller, but 
the meaning of ethnicity in different types of places is not 
well enough understood to justify many assumptions. 


Chapter 4 


People of Early North American Origin 


This chapter deals with descendants of peoples who were 
living on what is now the United States mainland before 
Europeans arrived. Native Americans — often referred to in 
recent years as American Indians and Alaskan Natives — are 
people whose ethnic identity is tied to one or more of those 
populations. Eskimos (Inuits) and Aleuts constitute two sepa- 
rate ethnic groups in Alaska, but other Native peoples are 
called American Indians. Although most American Indians 
have had stronger identities as members of their particular 
groups than as Indians, nearly all census data and wide- 
spread usage in America have treated them as a single ethnic 


group. 


Historical Decline and Modern 
Resurgence 


Long-term Changes in Population Numbers 


The number of Native Americans living in North America 
prior to the arrival of Europeans is not known. For the area 
north of Mexico, estimates of Native populations at that time 
have ranged from approximately a million to over 10 million 
(Denevan 1976). Although the evidence regarding original 
population sizes has been much disputed, it is certain that 
death rates increased sharply within decades after Europeans 
appeared. 

Natives suffered catastrophic losses because of small- 
pox, measles, bubonic plague, influenza, tuberculosis, and 
other diseases that were spread by the Europeans. These 
epidemic diseases were not terribly destructive to European 
colonials, who had established some resistance over many 
generations in the Old World. However, these diseases had 
never existed in the New World, and Native Americans — 
who had no such defense — were decimated over the course 


of four centuries by frequent epidemics, which began in the 
1520s and did not end until after 1918 (Dobyns 1983). 

This depopulation allowed whites to imagine that North 
America had not previously been densely occupied and that 
the deaths of so many Natives had been ordained by God so 
as to open up the land for white Christian settlement. Such 
beliefs made it easier for whites to justify their invasion of 
other peoples' territories. 

The American Indians were further reduced by warfare, 
as they resisted the white conquerors and fought among 
themselves; by starvation, when their subsistence resource 
systems were destroyed; and by a loss of the will to live, 
when — utterly demoralized — they contemplated all that 
had been taken away from them. 

Those Native Americans who survived were pressured 
to become assimilated and to adopt the way of life of white 
people. They have assimilated to varying degrees, although 
traditionalists or conservatives have stoutly resisted. How- 
ever, the frustrations and problems experienced by so many 
Natives in the 20th century must be at least partly explained 
by deep, unresolved conflicts between Native and white cul- 
tures. 


The Loss of Self-Sufficiency. Soon after first direct con- 
tact with whites, the old hunting, fishing, and farming sys- 
tems that had sustained the Natives began to be compressed 
by white occupancy and replaced by trade with the whites. 
Animals like deer, beaver, and sea otters were overhunted in 
the quest for guns, ammunition, and liquor — often on credit 
(White 1983). This led to increased raiding and warring 
among groups for a diminishing food supply and attempts by 
Natives to adapt their cultures to the changing circumstances. 
During the 1870s the whites' slaughter and near-extermina- 
tion of the bison (buffalo) on the Great Plains eliminated the 
subsistence resource of the hunting tribes so rapidly that no 
adaptation was possible and defeat became inevitable. There 


and elsewhere, as conditions worsened and the whites came 
to control the entire country, Native peoples found it more 
and more difficult to preserve any shred of their former inde- 
pendence. 

The groups who were geographically more isolated from 
the expanding settlement and trading systems of whites per- 
sisted longer in their old ways. Those whose territories were 
desired by whites were pushed into either unfamiliar areas or 
tiny remnants of their earlier homelands. АП of the Indians, 
Aleuts, and Eskimos ultimately became incorporated into the 
huge European-American economic and cultural system, 
though they were to remain at its outer margins. 


Twentieth-Century Growth. Native Americans and their 
cultures did not vanish, as many whites thought and wished 
they would. From a population low point of less than 300,000 
(including Alaska) near the beginning of the 20th century 
(Census 1915), better health care and a continued high 
birthrate have enabled Native American populations to in- 
crease substantially, especially since 1950. Many features of 
Native cultures somehow persisted through the years. There 
has often been increased resistance to the dominant Amer- 
ican culture, and for the last quarter-century Natives have 
been more active and effective politically in defense of their 
rights and positions. 


Land and the Case of Alaska 


A land base has been especially important to most Native 
groups, both as a resource for subsistence living and as a 
geographical focus for group identity. Generally, the only 
lands within the United States that have remained under 
their partial or substantial control have been portions of In- 
dian reservations, discussed later in this chapter. Because 
white governments and individuals have taken much land 
illegally or unfairly, Native claims to particular land areas 
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have been pressed in courts during recent decades, with 
groups typically awarded financial compensation rather than 
actual territory (Sutton 1985). 

Alaska, however, represents a special situation. In 1971 
the U.S. Congress attempted to resolve controversies over 
Eskimo (Inuit), Aleut, and Indian land claims in Alaska by 
passing the Alaska Native Claims Settlement Act. ANCSA set 
up a schedule of payment for land previously taken by whites 
and granted 40 million acres to Native populations — those 
individuals who could show that they were at least one- 
quarter Alaskan Native in ancestry. 

Twelve Native-controlled regional corporations were 
created. With the exception of one remaining Indian reserva- 
tion, those lands that have been designated as Native are 
essentially owned by these corporations rather than existing 
as independent governments. These, as well as the corpora- 
tions set up for each Native village, have had major financial 
problems. Because after 1991 the stock in the corporations 
can be owned by nonNatives, many Indians, Eskimos, and 
Aleuts fear that the sale of stock by individuals or court-man- 
dated financial settlements could lead to the loss of their land 
and with it their last hopes of preserving any traditional sub- 
sistence ways of life (Berger 1985). Some people have advo- 
cated a return to the control of lands by Native governments 
in order to prevent what occurred in other states when the 
federal government, through its allotment and termination 
policies, reduced or eliminated the land base of many Indian 
groups. 


American Indians 


1980 Summary Statistics* 


Reported Ethnic Population 


Complete count 1,364,033 
Edited sample 1,478,523 
Counties with Largest American Indian Population** 
Los Angeles, CA 47,234 
Apache (Fort Defiance), AZ 39,024 
McKinley (Gallup), NM 37,092 
Robeson (Lumberton), NC 35,528 
Navajo (Winslow), AZ 32,122 


Counties with Highest Percentage of American 
Indians in Population** 
Shannon (Pine Ridge), SD 93.39 
Menominee, WI 89.33 
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Todd (West Todd), SD 77.62 
Apache (Fort Defiance), AZ 74.89 
Buffalo (Crow Creek), SD 70.75 


* County statistics, map, and text interpretation are based on complete-count data. 
** Major cities or towns may be indicated in parentheses. 


Indian Population Data 


The number of people who listed their race as American 
Indian was over 70 percent greater in 1980 than in 1970. Less 
than half of this large increase can be explained by the excess 
of births over deaths or potential errors in the reporting of 
these vital statistics (Passel and Berman 1985). With but 
38,000 foreign-born Indians recorded in the 1980 census, net 
immigration during the 1970s was probably insignificant. 
The remainder of the apparent growth had to be due toa shift 
of racial identification on the part of some 350,000 people 
who had called themselves white or some other race in 1970. 

These additions to the self-declared Indian population 
were generally young adults living in states that did not have 
large established Indian settlements or reservations (Passel 
and Berman 1985). This suggests that many of what appear 
on the American Indian map to be small populations in states 
not traditionally Indian (e.g., New Hampshire, Vermont, 
Ohio, Missouri, Tennessee, and Georgia) may not be Indian 
communities. At the same time, it cannot be assumed that a 
shift of identity explains Indian populations found in unex- 
pected places on the map. The socially marginal position of 
Indian tribes has meant that non-Indians living in the same 
general areas have often not been aware of the local Indians’ 
existence. 

If people who reported their tribe in the 1980 census 
were more apt to be the “real” Indians out of the total who 
identified as American Indian, then regional variations in the 
percentage of American Indians listing specific tribes confirm 
the greater validity of the American Indian count in tradi- 
tionally Indian states. In Alaska, Arizona, New Mexico, and 
Oklahoma, between 88 and 91 percent of American Indians 
indicated a tribal identity, but only 70 to 74 percent did so in 
New York, California, Pennsylvania, and New Hampshire 
(Census 1987a). The percentage reporting a tribe was less 
than 60 percent in several states of the South. 


Tribal Identities. In the 1970s the 173 different ethnic 
groups (usually called tribes, nations, bands, or peoples) that 
were present in America represented about three-quarters of 
the tribes present about the time of first contact with Euro- 
peans (Spicer 1980). Each tribe spoke its own language or 
dialect variation, and many of these have remained in active 
use. Despite the federal government's effort from the 1880s 


to 1934 and again in the 1950s to eliminate tribes as political 
and social entities, they have persisted and have been 
strengthened by federal legislation since the late 1960s (Jo- 
sephy 1982). 

Tribal or ethnic identities have changed in some cases 
due to the splitting of groups, consolidation of once-separate 
groups, shifts in attitude, or government pressure or deci- 
sions. However, a comparison of tribal affiliation data from 
the relatively thorough Indian count of the 1910 census and 
from the 1980 census shows a general consistency in tribal 
proportions in traditionally Indian states, although Cherokee 
numbers increased disproportionately in several states 
(Census 1915; Census 19872). 

Indian languages have been grouped by linguists into 
major language families, the largest of which constitute the 
organizational framework for the cartogram of American In- 
dian ethnic groups. The linguistic family of a tribal language 
has no direct bearing on any aspect of modern Indian life. 
However, it does relate in a general way to the historical 
geography of the groups: the ancestral speakers of all lan- 
guages in the same family had to have lived long ago in the 
same geographical area in order for the languages to have 
been so similar. The wide dispersal of the tribes within most 
families has been due to very early migrations, intertribal 
competition for territory and wars, Indian resettlement after 
earlier flight from whites or forced removal, and 20th-cen- 
tury migrations that have been essentially free. 

Migrations over three centuries have intermixed many 
tribes and there has been much intermarriage among Indians. 
Thus, the American Indian ethnic group cartogram reflects an 
oversimplification of identity and the same subjectivity that 
characterizes other census data. Under these circumstances, 
some Indians might be more apt to identify with tribes whose 
members could gain educational, health, and other benefits 
because of recognition by the federal government. In other 
cases, people might claim a tribal identity if shared income 
from mineral leases or other tribal sources was substantial. 
This variable identity has been observed, for example, where 
during the 1970s some whites in parts of the South have 
found definite economic advantages in shifting their identity 
to Cherokee (Neely 1979). 


Interchanges with Canada and Mexico 


Indians have migrated for centuries across what have become 
the borders with Canada and Mexico. Movement of Indian 
groups across what is now the northern boundary of the U.S. 
was especially easy and frequent on the open grasslands east 
of the Rockies after the mid-1700s, when the Plains Indians 
began to use horses. 


Eastward were other migrations. Abenakis retreated to 
Canada from warfare in New England, and in 1783 when 
some pro-British Iroquois tribes were ousted from their land 
in New York they were given land in Canada by the British 
(Spicer 1980). In the 20th century many Iroquois men from 
near Montreal have joined Mohawk communities in Brook- 
lyn, New York, and in working on "high steel" construction 
projects all over North America (Wax 1971). Also, Micmacs, 
whose roots have been in the Maritime Provinces, first came 
to Maine to pick potatoes and blueberries but since World 
War II have migrated to Boston and nearby cities for factory 
jobs (Guillemin 1975). They have remained highly transient, 
traveling frequently between several key Micmac communi- 
ties in the two countries. (Due to a coding error many Mic- 
macs were reported incorrectly as Sioux (Census 1984a) and 
appear as such on the cartogram). 

Some tribal community networks have extended across 
the U.S.-Mexican border as a result of refugee flight and other 
migrations. In the early 19th century a group of Kickapoos, 
after having been pushed westward by white settlement, 
attempted to hunt in Texas. Booted out of Texas in 1839, some 
were later offered a reservation by the Mexican government 
(Spicer 1980). The community in northern Coahuila has re- 
mained in contact with the others in Oklahoma and Kansas, 
and a small colony appeared where the connecting route 
crosses the Rio Grande at Eagle Pass (Maverick County), 
Texas. Similarly, visiting and migrations across the border 
have characterized the Yaquis. Their communities in south- 
ern Arizona grew rapidly in the early 1900s in response to the 
Mexican government's eviction of Yaquis from their valuable 
lands. A century ago a third of the Papagos lived south of the 
border, but by the 1970s almost all had moved into the U.S. 
Other Indians have been part of the general immigration 
from Mexico, and in 1976 Mayan Indians from Guatemala 
began to migrate to Los Angeles. Numbering probably over a 
thousand by the mid-1980s, they have found employment 
primarily in the garment industry, although some have en- 
tered the migrant farm labor force (Penalosa 1986). 


Racially Mixed Populations 


From the 16th through the 19th century there was a wide 
zone of social interchange between whites and Indians. In- 
dians captured both blacks and whites, many of whom pre- 
ferred life with their captors to that among the whites (Axtell 
1981). Whites made some Indians slaves and incorporated 
others into their local societies. Thus, the frontier should be 
thought of not simply as the advance of white settlement but 
as a zone of interethnic mixing (Dobyns 1983). More recently, 
southwestern Indians who left reservations often became 


part of local Mexican and Spanish American communities 
(Spicer 1962), and elsewhere many Indians married whites 
and assimilated into white society. 

The process of incorporation of non-Indians into Indian 
societies has also continued voluntarily so that American In- 
dian populations contain a great range of physical types. 
Many people whose essential ethnic identity has been Indian 
have been thought to be whites or, in some cases, blacks by 
those who did not know them. Mixing of populations has 
been so widespread that the term “full bloods” really refers to 
Indians who are traditional, conservative, and less accultur- 
ated to white ways, rather than those with no non-Indian 
ancestry. 

The intimate and long-term contact between Indians 
and other peoples is evident in the 6.7 million people who 
reported some Indian ancestry in 1980 — almost five times 
the number who identified racially as American Indian. 
Partly because the Cherokees never considered tribal identity 
and membership to be based on some minimum percentage 
of Cherokee ancestry, people whose race was white but 
whose ancestry was Cherokee have been especially common 
in Oklahoma's towns and cities (Passel and Berman 1985). 


Triracial Communities. In places where white settlements 
contained both Indians and black people or in other areas to 
which people of all races came for survival or freedom, mixed 
black-Indian-white populations sometimes developed. Some 
of these persisted because they constituted socially separate 
groups, not accepted by whites and not accepting a status as 
blacks, and because they usually lived in somewhat isolated 
rural areas. There has usually been great genetic variation 
among individuals so that most members of a group could not 
be identified as such by their physical appearance. 

Most triracial populations have preferred an Indian 
identity. Such mixtures in varying proportions have long 
characterized a number of eastern tribes, ranging from the 
Mashpee at Cape Cod (Barnstable County), Massachusetts, 
and the Narragansetts in Charlestown (Washington County), 
Rhode Island, to the Houma in southern Louisiana (Terre- 
bonne Parish). The largest such group has been the Lumbee 
Indians of southeastern North Carolina. Additionally, in the 
northern part of the state the Haliwa Indians (newly named 
from the first letters of their counties of concentration, Hali- 
fax and Warren) had a similar origin. Some Indian popula- 
tions in eastern Oklahoma that had been slaveholders before 
the Civil War have probably also become triracial. 

Similar groups, many of which have not been called 
Indians, have been identified in many places in the East 
(Beale 1972, Price 1953). One such group — the “Turks” of 
Sumter County, South Carolina — could be identified in the 
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AMERICAN INDIAN POPULATION, 1920 


Percent of group's 
U.S. population 
by state. 


No city has over 400 Indians 


Alaskan Eskimos and Aleuts 

(17,000 pop.) are not included. Group's U.S. and Alaska 
population total 
254,355 persons. 


" miles 400 


ancestry data of the 1980 census; they are discussed in chap- 
ter 9. 


Rural Settlements and Indian Reservations 


Apart from the metropolitan areas the largest concentrations 
of Indians have usually been on or near existing or former 
reservations established by government. As white miners, 
cattlemen, and farmers steadily encroached on Indian lands, 
the defeated survivors were generally pushed westward into 
areas not valued by whites. Treaties between the government 
and different Indian groups defined specific areas or reserva- 
tions for them, but by the 1870s U.S. legislation alone was 
usually deemed sufficient. These areas became homes for 
those who remained and for many of their descendants. 

However, the actual reservations have usually been 
much reduced in area, such as when whites occupied part of 
the land illegally and pressured their government to renego- 
tiate a previous treaty. Also, much Indian ownership of reser- 
vation lands has been lost when such lands were sold legally 
under provisions of the General Allotment Act of 1887 or 
similar acts. Such acts were U.S. government attempts to 
assimilate Indians into white society by weakening tribal or- 
ganizations and transforming the people into farmers. Tribal 
lands were broken up and transferred to individual Indians, 
who could then sell their allotment to non-Indians if they 
wished (Prucha 1984). Most federal reservations outside the 
Southwest have been substantially allotted. 

White government employees, traders, schoolteachers, 
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and missionaries, as well as purchasers of allotments, have 
lived on reservations since they were established. In 1980 the 
percentage of Indians out of all reservation inhabitants varied 
substantially in different places: the Navajo Reservation in 
Arizona and New Mexico was 94 percent Indian, but less 
than half the people living on reservations in Minnesota, 
Montana, New York, Washington, and Wisconsin were In- 
dians (Census 19842). 

The federal government created and has since super- 
vised reservations to the west of the Appalachian Mountains 
plus a few farther east, in southern Florida and western North 
Carolina (U.S. Department of Commerce 1974). Until re- 
cently the states have been responsible for any government 
relations to Indians in most East Coast areas, and reservations 
established by the governments of New York and Maine have 
retained their Indian populations. Southern New England 
has also had some very small state reservations with just a 
few hundred Indians. 

In 1980 federal or state reservations were in existence in 
33 states; their locations are shown on maps in the General 
Population Characteristics volumes for those states (Census 
1982c). The areas shown on these and most other maps do 
not indicate the large amount of land inside reservations that 
was owned individually by Indians and whites as a result of 
the allotments. 

In the eastern states, however, Indians have most com- 
monly lived without any special reservations. In many cases 
Indians in the East have long lived in the same places as other 
people and either have not formed any distinct group or have 
been hardly visible to non-Indians. 


Rural Homelands. Where there have been reservations, 
these places have retained a great importance for Indians. 
They have been secure geographical bases from which In- 
dians could venture more widely. Many people, especially 
older and more traditional ones, have chosen to live on or 
near their reservations rather than in some city, where they 
could probably earn more money. 

The preference of many Indians for these rural home- 
lands is clearly evident in the 1980 distribution, with its rural 
concentrations associated with the larger federal reserva- 
tions. There, land and property have not been taxed by the 
states, medical and hospital care has been free, and other 
government subsidies and tribal income have been more 
readily available (Taylor 1983). These advantages, as well as 
the presence of family and the need to care for relatives, have 
frequently drawn Indians back to reservations, although 
often just temporarily — as when lonely or when laid off a job 
elsewhere. 
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Even the areas of former reservations — those elimi- 
nated by the federal or state government — have usually re- 
mained focuses of settlement and emotional homes for In- 
dians. This has been most evident in Oklahoma, where the 
reservations were eliminated prior to statehood in 1907. 


Insufficient Jobs on Reservations. Тһе major problem as- 
sociated with reservations and rural areas of former reserva- 
tions has been their chronic unemployment. In the early 
1980s in some western states a half to three-quarters of the 
reservation Indians able to work were unemployed (Taylor 
1983). Work on reservations has been most commonly with 
the tribal government itself or federal agencies like the Bu- 
reau of Indian Affairs. There have been few skilled or un- 
skilled laboring jobs, and many of the few managerial or 
professional jobs have gone to white outsiders. 

The towns and cities near larger reservations have often 
contained many Indians, both visitors seeking entertainment 
and people who have moved there for jobs. Not surprisingly, 
such places have been focuses of Indian-white tensions. 

Some tribes have gained income from operating bingo 
games or shops and facilities for tourists. Others have leased 
land for cattle grazing or mining, but these have generally not 
resulted in jobs for very many people. Temporary construc- 
tion projects and seasonal work have been but marginally 
helpful. For instance, the autumn gathering of wild rice by 
Chippewas in northern Minnesota has renewed Indians’ 
pride in traditional activities, but the little money earned has 
been soon spent. 

The major changes in this situation have been on the few 
reservations where Indians have developed some successful 
business operation, such as commercial logging (e.g., the 
White Mountain Apache in Arizona, the Menominee in Wis- 
consin, and the Red Lake Chippewa in Minnesota) or assem- 
bly-line factory operations (e.g., pencils made by Blackfeet in 
Montana and automobile wiring assemblies by Choctaws in 
Mississippi). However, many such enterprises have failed, 
and there has been no comprehensive plan for substantial 
economic development on the reservations (Prucha 1984). 


Migration to Cities 


After the system of reservations was created, only a few In- 
dians left them for life in the cities. In 1910 less than 5 percent 
of the population counted as having "any appreciable 
amount of Indian blood" lived in towns or cities, and most of 
these were in the East. In contrast, 46 percent of the total U.S. 
population was urban. 

Although during the 1920s some Indians moved to cities 


in a search for jobs and some refugees from the Dust Bowl 
moved to California, a much greater urban migration oc- 
curred during World War II. The federal government estab- 
lished a policy of nondiscrimination in the defense industries, 
and some 40,000 Indians left home to take construction and 
manufacturing jobs in many cities, especially in California 
(Burt 1986). 


Government-Sponsored Migrations. Later, during the 
1950s, the federal government began programs to persuade 
Indians to leave their reservations. Urbanization of Indians 
was favored by many whites as the fastest way to assimilate 
the Indians into the mainstream of American culture and 
society, and the federal government at that time hoped to 
eliminate most reservations and terminate its relationship 
with tribes as entities. Called "relocation" during the 1950s 
and "employment assistance” in later years, the program was 
designed to reduce the cost of supporting the Indians and 
make private development of Indian lands easier. Vocational 
training and migration assistance programs helped over 
100,000 Indians move to cities like Los Angeles, San Jose, 
Denver, Salt Lake City, Dallas, Chicago, Minneapolis, and 
Cleveland (Burt 1986). 

With these programs as the catalyst and the poverty of 
reservations as a key motivation, the urbanization has con- 
tinued on its own. By 1980 over half of American Indians 
lived in urban places, those settlements of over 2,500 popula- 
tion, and half were living in metropolitan areas. Except in 
Minneapolis and perhaps a few other places, Indians have 
tended not to cluster together to create recognizably Indian 
sections. This can be partly attributed to the government's 
goal of Indian residential dispersal within metropolitan areas 
(Ablon 1964). 


Pan-Indian Developments in Cities. Urbanization re- 
sulted in much less assimilation than the federal government 
hoped for. Despite their dispersed settlement Indians have 
socialized primarily with other Indians (Ablon 1964). More- 
over, as Indians from so many different regions and tribes 
collected in the larger cities, they came to identify less exclu- 
sively with their tribe or reservation. Serious employment 
and adjustment difficulties have plagued Indians in cities, but 
the sharing of problems, efforts, and successes by Indians of 
many tribes living in cities made possible the pan-Indian and 
Native American organizations and political programs of the 
1960s and 1970s (Burt 1986). 


California. Metropolitan areas in California have been es- 
pecially popular destinations for Indians. The tribes reported 


іп the 1980 census for California included nearly all those in 
the United States, but less than 20 percent of Indians were 
from one of the indigenous California tribes. Los Angeles and 
the San Francisco Bay area have become the major Indian 
centers. Before the programs of the 1950s the predominant 
migrants to Los Angeles were Indians who were fairly assimi- 
lated: Cherokees, Creeks, Choctaws, and Seminoles from 
eastern Oklahoma (Price 1968). Many had come originally 
during World War II. In the 1960s Indians from the northern 
Great Plains and Arizona have been especially likely to ar- 
rive, occupying scattered low-rent apartments in central or 
southeastern Los Angeles or in suburban cities. 


The Southeast 


Removal of the Southeastern Indians. Тһе relatively few 
Indians in the southeastern states in 1980 was partly the 
result of epidemic diseases, warfare, and the capture of In- 
dians as slaves two centuries or more ago. However, their 
small numbers are related more to the exodus of so many 
southeastern Indians in the 19th century. Indians were also 
pushed out of most of the lands in the Northeast and Mid- 
west, but the process was more thorough in the South, partly 
because gold had been found in the Cherokee-held moun- 
tains of northern Georgia and prime cotton land awaited 
development where Creeks and Choctaws had their villages, 
farms, and hunting territories. The fact that the largest tribes 
so moved were substantially assimilated (and thus called the 
Five Civilized Tribes) did not prevent their being pressured 
and later forced to move west of the Mississippi River. 

As early as 1820 government treaties with tribes resulted 
in land exchanges and the transfer of Indian groups west of 
the Mississippi River, ultimately to an Indian Territory in 
what would later become Oklahoma. Some Indians ac- 
quiesced in the move, but most resisted strongly. Technically, 
Indians who did not wish to move could remain and enroll as 
individual residents of their areas, butin the South this option 
was rarely permitted. Over 10,000 of the 60,000 or so who 
started died on the way, and the route taken by the Cherokees 
during the winter of 1838—1839 became infamous as the 
Trail of Tears (Spicer 1980). Such migrations explain the large 
numbers of Cherokees, Choctaws, Creeks, Chickasaws, and 
Seminoles in Oklahoma. 


Survivors in the Southeast. Some of the Indians avoided 
capture and eviction from their lands by retreating into the 
mountains or the swamps. Years later they appeared again, 
usually to work at first as wage laborers or sharecroppers. For 
example, the Indians in southern Alabama, with their major 


concentration in Escambia County (near Atmore, 40 miles 
northeast of Mobile) are mostly descendants of Creeks who 
escaped removal (Paredes 1979). 

Choctaws in Alabama and Mississippi seemed to disap- 
pear for decades in the back country, but surfaced again in the 
1870s. Many local blacks had left the older cotton lands of 
central Mississippi and moved west to the Delta, Arkansas, or 
Texas. Choctaws solved the labor shortage for white cotton 
farmers by becoming sharecroppers and, later, wage laborers 
(Kidwell 1986). Those who survived a second attempted re- 
moval to Oklahoma in 1903 and the influenza epidemic of 
1918 were recognized as a tribe by the federal government. In 
1944 areservation was created in central Mississippi, focused 
in Neshoba County but including also several Choctaw set- 
tlements in neighboring counties (McKee and Murray 1986). 
Choctaw communities, always socially separate from both 
blacks and whites, have managed to preserve much of their 
culture while improving education and persuading some 
manufacturers to open plants in their industrial park. 

About one thousand Cherokees dispersed northward 
into the Great Smokies of western North Carolina. These 
later received rights to lands in that area and organized as the 
Eastern Band of Cherokees. Most were small-scale farmers 
until the 1950s, when their location astride the major high- 
way into Great 5moky Mountains National Park encouraged 
them to make handicrafts and open a group of shops, a res- 
taurant, a motel, a museum, and a theatrical pageant for 
tourists. 

Some Indians, predominantly Creeks from Georgia and 
Alabama, avoided removal by moving southward into the 
Florida swamps. Most of them became known as Seminoles; 
nearly all of them were later captured and taken to Okla- 
homa. However, perhaps two hundred Seminoles survived 
through three wars and lived from the 1850s to 1920 essen- 
tially isolated in the Everglades of southern Florida (Coving- 
ton 1979). Then canal, drainage, and highway developments, 
as well as game hunting by whites, reduced the numbers of 
deer, bear, and turkey they had relied on, and nearly all had 
to adapt to some of the ways of the whites. However, a few 
hundred Seminoles near the Tamiami Trail (U.S. Route 41) 
west of Miami have persisted in traditional ways of living 
despite the need to trade pelts and hides for guns and gro- 
ceries. Indians earn some cash by selling curios to tourists or 
working as hunting guides. 


Lumbee Indians of North Carolina. In 1980 this was the 
largest group of Indians in the eastern states. They are a 
triracial population that has been living in the Robeson 
County area for at least 250 years. Hunting in the swamps 
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and farming the lower lands near the Lumber River and other 
streams, they avoided being pushed westward or shipped to 
Oklahoma because they lived in the backwoods and until the 
1880s were generally treated as free blacks or mulattoes (Blu 
1980). 

The Lumbees have long maintained that they were pri- 
marily Indians, but their origin is not known. As early as the 
1730s they spoke English, used English surnames, and were 
English in other aspects of culture. They seemed never to 
have had any distinctively Indian cultural traits. Moreover, 
ever since the idea was first advanced in the 1880s, the group 
has claimed partial descent from white inhabitants of the 
English colony that had been founded on the coast (Roanoke 
Island) in 1587 but that had been deserted by the time an 
English supply ship returned three years later (Dial and 
Eliades 1975). Despite occasional assertions of historical con- 
nections between the Lumbees and the Cherokees or Tusca- 
roras or Sioux that would explain Lumbee origins, there has 
been little evidence to link Lumbees to those Indian groups. 

It seems most likely that the ancestors of the Lumbees 
were refugees from warfare, a smallpox epidemic, or advanc- 
ing white settlement in the early 18th century (Blu 1980). The 
swamps provided a protective environment, and English 
could well have emerged as the lingua franca among those 
people of varied origins. Frequent in-migrations of people in 
similar circumstances have swelled their numbers in and 
around Robeson County. 

For the last hundred years these people have been re- 
ferred to by various names that stressed their Indian identity, 
such as Croatans or Indians of Robeson County. Only since 
1953 have they been called Lumbees—a new name con- 
sciously selected by the Indians and derived from the name of 
the local river. Their insistence on an Indian identity led to 
political efforts to legalize this status, and in 1956 they were 
recognized as a tribe by the federal government. 

In Robeson County the Lumbees were formerly share- 
croppers and tenants, but in the 20th century those who have 
remained in farming in that tobacco-specialty area have often 
owned their own land (Dial and Eliades 1975). The predomi- 
nantly Indian town of Pembroke has been the urban focus, 
though not until the 1960s were Lumbees permitted to take 
jobs in local factories and businesses. 

In a search for jobs many Lumbees have migrated to 
Detroit and Philadelphia, but the largest Lumbee concentra- 
tion has been in Baltimore, where since World War II many 
Indians have found a niche in the nonunion building trades 
(Makofsky 1980). Nevertheless, ties to Robeson County have 
been strong and Lumbees have been very apt to move back if 
at all possible. In fact, a major part of Lumbee ethnic identity 
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HAWAII 


шіс 
Chr 


WASHINGTON 


BIk/Spo/Qui/Tli/Tul 


OREGON 


FtH/Chp/Ban 


Chn/Blk/Uma/Was/Sil/Pai 
UTAH 
NEVADA 


Nav 


Ute 
Chr 


Sou/Nav/Apa/Cct Pai/Sho/Sou/Pue 


ARIZONA 


MONTANA 


MINNESOTA 
N. DAKOTA 


Man 


S. DAKOTA 


WYOMING 


COLORADO 


SRS/YS/CCS/DS 


NEBRASKA 
Win ss 


Sou OS MISSOURI 


Ота Chr 


Nav Мау Apa 
Ute 
Sou 


Chr 


Chp/Pue/Cct/Chy 


NEW MEXICO 


Yum/Yaq 


ГЕЙ Uto-Aztecan 


Ban: 


Com: 


Colville 

Flathead 

Lummi 

Puget Sound Salish 
Tulalip 

Quinault 

Siletz 

Spokane 


FtH: 
Hop: 
Pai: 

Pap: 
Pim: 
Sho: 
Ute: 

Yaq: 


Bannock 
Comanche 
Fort Hall 
Hopi 
Paiute 
Papago 
Pima 
Shoshone 
Ute 

Yaqui 


ES Muskogean 


Chickasaw 
Choctaw 
Creek 
Houma 
Seminole 


EH Athabaskan 


Ath: Alaskan Athabaskan 
Apa: Apache 
Nav: Navajo 


Colors identify linguistic families. Only groups numbering over 200 and representing over 
2 percent of the reported American Indian ethnic population in each state are identified 


by abbreviation. 


Source: 1980 U.S. Census. Characteristics of American Indians for Selected Areas and Tribes: 
1980. Supplementary Report PC80-S1 series. 


WISCONSIN 


Chr/Stk/Pot Iro/Moh/Blk/Apa/Sou 


Д 
саме INDIANA OHIO 


Bou/Chp/Imo 
BIk/Men/Win/Iro 


KENTUCKY 


mi^ 


TENNESSEE 


ct 
hr 


W. VIRGINIA 


Ыс: 


Sou/C Cet/C Crk/ Iro/Apa 


Sou! Nav/ Apa 


OKLAHOMA 
Nav 


Apa/Lag/Aco/SDm/Isl | 


(ЕН Siouan 


Asn: 
Cat: 
Crw: 
Hid: 
Man: 
Oma: 
Osa: 
Sou: 


CRS: 
CCS: 


DS: 
OS: 
RS: 
SS: 


YS: 


Assiniboine 
Catawba 
Crow 
Hidatsa 
Mandan 
Omaha 
Osage 
Sioux 
Cheyenne River Sioux 
Crow Creek Sioux 
Dakota Sioux 
Oglala Sioux 
Rosebud Sioux 
Santee Sioux 
Standing Rock Sioux 
Yankton Sioux 
Winnebago 


Sem/Kio/Com/Chy/Osa 


TEXAS 


Crk/Sou/Cks/Com/Nav 


ARKANSAS MISSISSIPPI ALABAMA 
Ссі rk 


ENS Сс, Ux 


Chr hr hr 


Crk/Apa/Oma 


Blk/Tro/Cct/Chp/Apa 


LOUISIANA 


Hou 


Ссі 


ES Ctm 


Number of American Indian Persons 


VIRGINIA 


m 


È CAROLINA 


GEORGIA = Dub 
Crk 


FLORIDA 


MASSACHUSETTS 
NEW YORK 


= Мат 
Nar/ Ара М БЕ 


CONNECTICUT 
По RHODE ISLAND 


Sen 
Моћ 


Iro 
Chr 


Oni/Tus/Shn/Blk/Onn 


PENNSYLVANIA NEW JERSEY 


Moh/Del/Iro/ Apa 


Sou 
Chr 


Bik Iro/Sou 


ro/Chp/Apa/Nav 


MARYLAND DELAWARE 


Cherokee 

Iroquois 
Mohawk 
Oneida 
Onondaga 
Seneca 
Tuscarora 


Е Algonquian 


Abn: Abenaki 

Ara: Arapaho 

Blk: Blackfoot 

Chy: Cheyenne 
Ckh: Chickahominy 
Chp: Chippewa 
Ctm: Chitimacha 
Cre: Cree 

Del: Delaware 

GV: Gros Ventres 
Kik: Kickapoo 

Mal: Maliseet 

Men: Menominee 
Mia: Miami 

Mic: Micmac 

Moh: Mohegan 

Nan: Nanticoke 
Nar: Narragansett 
Ott: Ottawa 

Pas: Passamaquoddy 
Pen: Penobscot 
Peq: Pequot 

Рвс: Piscataway 
Pot: Potawatomi 
Rap: Rappahannock 
Saf: Sac-Fox 

Shn: Shinnecock 
Stk: Stockbridge 
Wam: Wampanoag 
Yur: Yurock 


S. CAROLINA 


50,000 


E Other groups reported 
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is based on geographical roots in that county, which has been 
their real home. 


Oklahoma 


The concentration of Indians in Oklahoma is due almost com- 
pletely to its former identity (apart from the Panhandle) as 
Indian Territory. Even before 1820 some southeastern In- 
dians had been persuaded to move there to avoid the prob- 
lems created by white squatters and others, and for about 60 
years it was a place where the government could ship Indians 
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who were obstructing white settlement or causing disrup- 
tions of any sort. In 1920 the state contained 23 percent of the 
entire country's Indians. It was the leading Indian state until 
1950, when more Indians were counted in Arizona. In 1980, 
however, more Indians were reported in Oklahoma than in 
Arizona, probably the result of changing methods of enumer- 
ation and attitudes toward Indians, but migrations have 
given California a larger Indian population than any other 
state. 

By the 1830s the Five Civilized Tribes had been assigned 
portions of Indian Territory, but they generally remained in 
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_the eastern portion. After the Civil War the U.S. forced those 


tribes to give up the drier western half of the territory and 
other portions for the use of other groups. Other groups that 
had moved from the area north of the Ohio River and the 
Great Lakes region to Kansas a generation earlier were 
uprooted again. Small areas were also found for the Plains 
Indians as they found themselves able to fight and raid no 
more, and from farther west some recalcitrant Apaches, 
Modocs, and others were shipped to the territory. Although 
this infilling stopped in the early 20th century, in the 1970s 39 
different groups were still represented in Oklahoma (Spicer 
1980). 


Cherokees. Within the large area assigned to them the 
Cherokees chose to settle close to the Arkansas border, in the 
open woodlands and hilly areas at the edge of the Ozarks, 
land not unlike that which they had known in the South 
(Hewes 1978). Several thousand — who had previously 
moved to Arkansas in 1828 but had been evicted when that 
area became a state in 1836 — were already well settled on 
land close to their former homes in Arkansas. They assisted 
the survivors from the Trail of Tears, and by the time of the 
Civil War the Cherokees had log cabins and small farms 
scattered over the area east of the Grand River (Adair, Chero- 
kee, and Delaware counties). The grasslands west of the 
Grand became open-range pasture for herds of the cattle that 
many Cherokees drove with them from the South. 

Many of the racially mixed (Indian-white) Cherokees, 
like the other so-called Civilized Tribes, had brought their 
black slaves to Oklahoma. The Civil War destroyed homes, 
farms, and cattle, and it freed the slaves. Nevertheless, in the 
18705 free blacks were back managing the expanding Indian 
herds, picking cotton, and working in the towns that began to 
develop with the coming of the railroad. Also, in violation of 
tribal regulations, many Indians were leasing their cotton 
lands to newly arrived whites, resulting in a large white pop- 
ulation even before Indian Territory was opened to home- 
steading. 

White squatters were also intruding on Indian lands, and 
in 1889 unoccupied lands in Indian Territory could be legally 
claimed by non-Indians. In 1906 the U.S. government forced 
the Cherokee government to dissolve and allot its former 
tribal holdings to individuals, who frequently sold the flatter 
lands to whites (Wax 1971). Whites had become dominant in 
numbers as well as power, with Indians and blacks together 
making up but 15 percent of the population in the eastern half 
of the new state of Oklahoma. 

In general, the more conservative “full blood" Chero- 
kees have been apt to continue small-time farming in a dis- 


tinctively Cherokee region, which has also contained many 
whites and “mixed bloods” (Hewes 1978). Most “full 
bloods” have remained in rural areas, especially in the hol- 
lows of the hillier country —in countless tiny settlements in 
Adair, Cherokee, and Delaware counties, in eastern Mayes 
and northern Sequoyah counties, and in adjacent Arkansas. 
With few jobs, these Cherokees have survived on govern- 
ment assistance and their own family networks for exchang- 
ing goods and services (Wax 1971). 


Other Groups. Although Indians from all tribes have scat- 


tered to towns and cities in Oklahoma, as well as to Califor-. 


nia, the regional tribal distributions and headquarters in 1980 
still roughly corresponded to the locations of 19th-century 
reservations. Major Indian centers included the Cherokee 
nation's capital at Tahlequah (Cherokee County) and the 
capital of the Creeks at Okmulgee, only 50 miles away. In the 
southwestern part of Oklahoma was Anadarko (Caddo 
County), the scene of a large pan-Indian exposition and pag- 
eant and headquarters for the Kiowas, Comanches, Kiowa- 
Apaches, and Caddos in Oklahoma. 


The Northern Plains 


In the first half of the 19th century a variety of Indian groups 
controlled portions of the broad plains that stretched from the 
Rocky Mountains on the west to the forested lands of Minne- 
sota, Arkansas, and other states to the east. Most tribes, and 
the ones that became best known, were those that excelled at 
hunting bison and fighting from horseback. However, other 
tribes farmed the river valleys much of the year or trapped 
beaver and other furbearing animals. After about 1840 white 
families migrating to Oregon and Utah and others seeking 
gold in California were cutting more and more frequently 
across the middle of the Plains, intruding on the vast hunting 
grounds and forcing the Indians to defend their land and 
people. 

In 1851 the U.S. government began a policy of attempt- 
ing to clear Indians from areas on either side of the key routes 
west. Government agents negotiated and troops attempted to 
enforce shifts and reductions of tribal territories. Where pos- 
sible, Indian groups were pushed either southward into In- 
dian Territory (Oklahoma) or north into the Dakota and 
Montana territories. This geographical division of the Plains 
Indians is evident in the relatively small number of Indians in 
Nebraska and Kansas compared to states to the north and 
south. 

Late 19th-century decisions about reservation locations 
and subsequent boundary modifications explain the high 


percentages of Indians in numerous counties in the Dakotas 
and Montana. In 1980 the largest of these were highly fo- 
cused geographically, with most Indians living in a single 
county, because most reservations had been so drastically 
reduced in area since originally created. Some large Indian 
concentrations have also appeared in cities close to reserva- 
tions, where wage work has become available. This has oc- 
curred in Billings (Yellowstone County) and Great Falls (Cas- 
cade County), Montana, and in Rapid City (Pennington 
County), South Dakota. 


South Dakota. After the Civil War the nomadic Sioux war- 
riors dominated much of the northern interior plains. In 1868 
the federal government and Sioux leaders negotiated a treaty, 
which created an official homeland (the Great Sioux Reserva- 
tion) in the western half of what later became South Dakota. 
However, by 1874 whites had found gold in the Black Hills 
within this reservation. The Sioux attempted to defend their 
land against the miners, but, ultimately weakened and starv- 
ing, they gave up in the early 1880s. 

In 1886 a railroad built north from Nebraska connected 
western South Dakota with Chicago, and great herds of cattle 
were soon being pastured on the local grasslands (Schell 
1961). Beef prices were rising in the late 1880s and cattlemen 
clamored for still more land, easily provided by carving up 
the reservation of the defeated Sioux and eliminating from it 
the Black Hills as well as the range areas most accessible to 
both the new railroad line and the east-west route from the 
Missouri River to the Black Hills. Thus, the original reserva- 
tion was divided into several smaller ones for the major sub- 
groups of Sioux. | 

Since the placement of different Sioux groups оп рео- 
graphically separate reservations in 1890, the ethnic identity 
of the subgroups has been strengthened (Spicer 1980). The 
western or Teton Sioux (or Lakota) have been by far the 
largest of the three major subgroups of Sioux. The concentra- 
tion in Dewey County represents the Cheyenne River Sioux, 
but the Oglalas on the Pine Ridge Reservation (mostly in 
Shannon County) have been the most numerous of the Teton 
Sioux. In the late 1880s another Teton Sioux group were 
settled to the east on Rosebud Creek (Todd County). The 
Rosebud Reservation once extended as far again north and 
east asit did in 1980, butin 1904 the U.S. government yielded 
to the demands of homesteaders and began to open up many 
tracts for white settlement (Schell 1961). 

The wind-swept grasslands of southwestern South Da- 
kota have long been treeless, except along the river courses. 
After initial government-inspired attempts at grain farming, 
cattle ranching seemed a useful alternative, except that in 
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Sioux culture all agriculture was considered women's work 
(Jessett 1970). Over the years most ranching has been carried 
on by whites on lands leased from individuals or the group. 


North Dakota. A distaste for farming has not been charac- 
teristic of the Mandan, Hidatsa, and Arikara Indians on the 
Fort Berthold Reservation in northwestern North Dakota. 
They had been farmers on river floodplains, rather than 
hunters, when the whites first appeared, and their reserva- 
tion formerly allowed them to continue some of these tradi- 
tional ways. However, the building of a large dam in the early 
1950s led to the flooding of their homes and fields and the 
demise of their agriculture (Meyer 1977). Though now dis- 
tributed in parts of several counties, the Indians had been 
previously clustered together close to the Missouri River until 
they were relocated on the unfamilar uplands. The new In- 
dian towns that developed were divided by the big lake into 
four areas not very accessible to each other. 

The Turtle Mountain Chippewas in Rolette County are 
the largest Indian group in the state. They evolved from or- 
igins in the woodlands farther east as a result of seasonal 
movements westward to satisfy the demands of fur traders 
(Murray 1984). In the process they became intermixed with 
Métis (mixed French and Indian people) from Canada. When 
forced to choose a reservation, they opted for the Turtle 
Mountains, where they had once found much of their suste- 
nance. These hills, wooded and lake-studded and rising sev- 
eral hundred feet above the plains, have remained in the 
Indians' hands because, in contrast to the Black Hills and 
many mountain areas of the West, they lacked the gold or 
other minerals that whites wanted. Flatlands south of the 
Turtle Mountains were originally part of the reservation but 
were later thought too valuable to be granted to Indians, 
especially when so many Canadian Métis would benefit. 


Montana. In 1875 the land reserved for the Blackfeet was a 
wide strip across much of northern Montana. Most of the area 
was later opened to white settlement, but separate sections 
were retained for major groups, the largest of which were the 
Blackfeet (Glacier County) and the Sioux and Assiniboine on 
the Fort Peck Reservation (Roosevelt County). 

To the south the Crows have lived mostly in Big Horn 
County but probably would have been distributed more to 
the west if the originally designated western section (includ- 
ing the Absaroka Mountains) had not been ceded by the 
Crows in 1882 because of gold discoveries (Smith 1985). This 
cession was followed by two later reductions, including the 
valuable flatlands on the south side of the Yellowstone, as 
well as allotments over much of the remaining reservation 
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land. The Indians in the next county to the east (Rosebud 
County) are mostly Northern Cheyenne, who arrived there 
after the Crow. 


The Southwest 


Arizona and New Mexico, plus neighboring portions of Utah 
and Colorado, have contained by far the largest populations 
of Indians living in their traditional territories. The many 
different tribes can be thought of in four groups: the Apaches, 
the Navajos, the Pimas and Papagos, and the Pueblo Indians. 

On the 1980 map the great areal extent of counties in 
Arizona and New Mexico obscures the intricate rural distri- 
butions of both tribes and the larger aggregations. Distinct 
urban and rural settlements are also not discernible because 
they are combined within single county units. 


Pueblo Indians. The compact villages of flat-roofed adobe 
buildings that characterized some groups' settlements were 
called pueblos by the Spanish when they entered the area in 
the 16th century. Most Pueblo Indian tribes lived in or near 
the Rio Grande Valley of New Mexico, but a few groups were 
located to the west, in tributary valleys or on mesa tops. АП 
these Indians were farmers, irrigating their corn and other 
crops with floodwaters or diversions from nearby streams. 
After the Spanish appeared, many Indians also raised sheep 
for wool. Some villages have been abandoned since the ar- 
rival of the Spanish, but most Pueblo Indian tribes have sur- 
vived in the same areas they have long occupied. 

Because the Indians in the Rio Grande Valley were easily 
accessible to the Spanish missionaries, government adminis- 
trators, and troops, they received the brunt of the Spanish 
efforts to control them and remake them into Christians. 
Some of those who became Catholic and Spanish-speakers 
left the Indian pueblos. (The many Spanish Americans who 
came to form their own villages in the area are discussed in 
chapter 11). 

In the 19th century, when Mexicans and later Americans 
controlled the Rio Grande Valley, the Indians found that 
some of their best agricultural land and water resources were 
being taken from them (Spicer 1962). White Americans 
began to penetrate the valley in greater numbers in the 1880s, 
and since the 1940s, rapid in-migration from the East and 
Midwest has made tiny, almost invisible enclaves of the 16 
remaining, heavily depopulated Indian villages in the Rio 
Grande Valley. The pueblos range from Taos in the north to 
Isleta, just south of Albuquerque (Bernalillo County). 

Some peublos lie to the west of the Rio Grande Valley. 
Laguna and Acoma are located in Cibola County, about 80 
miles west of Albuquerque, but the largest Pueblo popula- 
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tions lie still farther west. Zuni, in McKinley County near the 
Arizona border, had a 1980 population of 6,000 Indians. It 
was the largest single pueblo and essentially an Indian city 
(Census 1984а). In north central Arizona there were over 
6,500 Indians in 12 villages on the Hopi reservation, includ- 
ing some Navajos who had moved onto Hopi land. 

Many Indians have moved out of the multistory adobe 
structures of the old pueblos. A tract of modern homes has 
been built for the Laguna Indians not far from Old Laguna, 
which by the late 1970s was used mostly for ceremonial func- 
tions (Eggan 1979). Both the Acoma and the Hopi pueblos 
had been located atop steep-sided mesas, presumably for 
protection against raids by nomadic Indians, particularly 
Apaches. With no advantage to such locations in recent dec- 
ades, few if any Acomas live permanently on the mesa. Many 
Hopis have left the pueblos on their three mesas and settled 
into small new homes, many built with government assist- 
ance and dispersed over the nearby flatlands (McIntire 1971). 

Some Pueblo Indians have continued to do part-time 
subsistence farming. Others have made jewelry, pottery, 
baskets, and other craft items for sale. Most, however, have 
looked for laboring work in nearby towns or more distant 
metropolitan areas. Lagunas and Acomas have mined ura- 
nium, and track work for the Santa Fe railroad has resulted in 
colonies of various Pueblo groups along the line to California 
(Spicer 1962). Albuquerque and the Los Angeles and San 
Francisco areas have probably attracted the most Pueblo mi- 
grants. 


Pimas and Papagos. In the lowland desert country of 
southern Arizona are the Pimas and the closely related Pa- 
pagos. Traditionally the Pimas were farmers, irrigating their 
corn and, after the Spanish arrived, wheat, using floodwaters 
of the Gila and other rivers (Spicer 1962). On both sides of the 
Mexican border the Papagos also farmed, but gathering mes- 
quite beans and cactus fruits and herding cattle were more 
common. The small reservations of the Pimas reflect that 
intensive farming heritage, whereas the Papago reservation 
is many times larger. In the early 20th century, with dimin- 
ished water due to diversions and well drilling by Anglo 
cattlemen and farmers, many Indians survived by working 
on white-owned cattle ranches and cotton farms, in the cop- 
per operations at nearby Ajo, and at other jobs in Tucson and 
Phoenix. 


Apaches. Originally hunters and gatherers, the Apaches 
became traders and raiders after the coming of the Spanish. 
They supplied Plains Indians as slaves to the Spanish but also 
stole cattle, wheat, and corn from the Spanish and the Pueblo 
Indians. Defiant of white authority, they were the last of the 


Indian groups to be defeated by the U.S. Army. By 1890 most 
Apaches had been restricted to four reservations. Some of the 
Apaches brought to the San Carlos reservation worked later 
in the construction of railroads and large dams in the South- 
west. A successful cattle-ranching operation has been devel- 
oped in the reservation itself. Although portions of the San 
Carlos reservation in southeastern Arizona (Gila and Graham 
counties) were eliminated when copper was discovered, the 
mines in Globe, Miami, and Clifton have provided employ- 
ment for Apaches. 


Navajos. Although the 1980 census reported a greater 
number of Cherokees, the Navajos have been considered to 
be easily the largest tribe in the country (Spicer 1980). In 1980 
their reservation, also the largest in the U.S., covered a large 
portion of northern Arizona and northwestern New Mexico 
and included a corner of Utah. 

After contact with the Spanish, often by way of the 
Pueblo Indians, both Navajos and Apaches came to use 
horses and to raid Spanish and Pueblo Indian villages for 
livestock (Spicer 1962). The Navajos bred the horses and 
sheep they obtained and so developed their own livestock 
industry with a sheepherding specialty. However, Navajos 
were also farmers and their homes were typically located in 
areas where water permitted irrigation of crops. 

In 1864 the U.S. government subdued the Navajos by 
destroying their homes, fields, livestock, and some of their 
people (Roessel 1983). The starving Navajos who surren- 
dered were then made to walk to a new reservation 800 miles 
away, where the plan was to turn them into farmers. After 
four years, however, the scheme was acknowledged a failure, 
and the remaining eight thousand Navajos were given a res- 
ervation in their old territory and permitted to walk back 
home. 

Within a few years after their return the Navajos were 
issued some 24,000 sheep, which became the basis for re- 
building their old way of life (White 1983). The reservation 
was later expanded to extend their grazing land and support 
their rapidly increasing population. In the 1930s a drastic 
reduction in livestock was ordered by the U.S. government 
because of overgrazing and consequent sedimentation of 
Lake Mead. Although sheep have remained a symbol of pros- 
perity and security, sheep-raising has become marginal to the 
Navajo economy. 

With their homes in small log hogans scattered over the 
plateau or in canyons, most Navajos before World War II had 
contact with whites only at the nearby trading post or, as 
children, at Bureau of Indian Affairs (BIA) or mission schools. 
Since the war, however, Navajo men have looked for wage 
labor off the reservation and some families have moved to 


nearby towns like Farmington, Winslow, and Flagstaff, as 
well as to Los Angeles. The Santa Fe railroad has employed 
many Navajos, and the railroad town of Gallup (McKinley 
County, New Mexico) just south of the largest reservation 
towns (Fort Defiance and Window Rock) has been the main 
focus of Navajo-white interactions (Meinig 1971). 

On the reservation the making of blankets and jewelry 
has provided income for some Navajos, but underemploy- 
ment and welfare have been more typical. In the 1970s, the 
Navajos leased much of their land for the extraction of coal 
and oil by large corporations. Although the tribal government 
has profited from these leases, the companies have employed 
few Navajos (Aberle 1983). With much of their land ripped 
apart in the quest for coal, many Navajos have questioned 
how good such energy development has been for them. Re- 
sources on their reservation remain substantial, but life there 
has continued to be dominated by, and dependent on, the 
white society and its economy. 


Eskimos 


1980 Summary Statistics" 


Reported Ethnic Population 


Complete count 42,162 
Edited sample 42,098 
Counties with Largest Eskimo Population** 

Bethel, AK 8,944 
Nome, AK 5,118 
Wade Hampton, AK 4,335 
Kobuk (Kotzebue), AK 4,075 
Anchorage, AK 3,856 
Counties with Highest Percentage of Eskimos in 
Population** 

Wade Hampton, AK 92.93 
Kobuk (Kotzebue), AK 84.35 
Bethel, AK 81.32 
Nome, AK 78.29 
North Slope (Barrow), AK 76.09 


* County statistics, map, and text interpretation are based on complete-count data. 
** Major cities or towns may be indicated in parentheses. 


The ancestors of today's Eskimos occupied small scattered 
settlements along parts of Alaska's coast and some lower 
river valleys long before white people penetrated that terri- 
tory. Among the last of the peoples to cross the Bering Straits 


from Siberia in folk migrations, the Eskimos of Alaska repre- 
sented the largest group within a population that had also 
spread into the Canadian Arctic and Greenland. 

Two different Eskimo languages have been spoken in 
Alaska, the basis for a former distinction between the Inuit in 
the north and the Yuit to the south of Norton Sound (Hippler 
1980). However, by the late 1970s English was the everyday 
language of most Eskimos outside the home, and most iden- 
tified themselves as Eskimos or, within the last decade, Inuits. 


Settlement Patterns 


Most Eskimos were living in 1980 in approximately the same 
places that their ancestors had occupied over many centuries. 
These traditional Eskimo settlements were situated to take 
advantage of the presence of particular sea-mammals, fish, or 
caribou — basic subsistence foods of the Eskimos. 


Village Settlements. The distribution of Eskimos has been 
primarily related to the two ecological systems that were still 
partially the basis for survival in 1980. Most Eskimos have 
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lived along the coast and hunted sea-mammals, especially 
seals and whales, and a wide range of smaller animals and 
birds (Oswalt 1979). Except for the few Chugach Eskimos on 
Alaska's richly forested south coast near Prince William 
Sound, the coastal villages have been in the treeless (tundra) 
environment. 

By contrast, other Eskimos have lived in the valleys of 
rivers that flowed westward into the Bering Sea. Many of 
these settlements have also been on the tundra, at the lower 
end of valleys like the Yukon and Kobuk. But others have 
been farther upriver in very forested areas. Because the staple 
of the inland Eskimos has been fish, particularly salmon and 
whitefish, their villages were close to the rivers (Oswalt 
1979). Often using seasonal camps, the inland Eskimos also 
hunted caribou, moose, and other large animals and, for cash 
income, trapped such animals as beaver and white fox. 

Altogether there have been about 100 predominantly 
Eskimo villages out of a state total of 209 officially designated 
Native (including Aleut and Indian) villages (Census 19842). 
In 1980 over three-quarters of the Eskimos in Alaska lived in 
such traditional settlements. These ranged in size from a 
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handful of people to over a thousand, but most had a few 
hundred people. 


Migration to Larger Towns and Cities. During the 20th 
century there has been a population shift from smaller vil- 
lages to the larger coastal towns of Nome, Kotzebue, Bethel, 
and Barrow. The largest of these was Bethel, with a total 
population of 3,576. Air service has connected all Eskimo 
villages with one of these larger towns, each of which has had 
health clinics, government agencies, and a chance for em- 
ployment. Although the larger centers were where the few 
whites lived within the Eskimo region, Eskimos in those four 
towns still constituted between 55 percent (Nome) and 80 
percent (Barrow) of the local populations. 

In 1980, 15 percent of Alaskan Eskimos lived in or near 
the cities of Anchorage and Fairbanks, where employment 
and educational opportunities have been better than in the 
Eskimo region. Others have moved to Washington or Califor- 
nia, but still 81 percent of Eskimos were living in Alaska in 
1980. 
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Economic and Cultural Changes 


Items of new technology like nylon fishnets and outboard 
motors have replaced older ways, but more significant have 
been economic and social changes that have revolutionized 
life for Eskimos. Christian missionaries divided up Eskimo 
territory among the potentially competing denominations, 
and many Eskimos became converts (Hippler 1980). Some 
whites helped Eskimos to develop a handicraft industry and 
to market goods in Seattle and elsewhere. During World War 
П and more recently Eskimos were employed in the construc- 
tion of military installations, as at Nome and Fairbanks. 

Chinese, Filipino, and other workers formerly provided 
the labor at the many fish canneries because the companies 
believed Eskimos were not reliable, but with the labor short- 
age during World War II Eskimos were hired (Hippler 1980). 
Together with Alaskan Indians they have constituted most of 
the cannery work force since then. 

Since about 1950 the pace of change has accelerated. The 
low-cost housing, food stamps, and much-improved health 
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care have resulted in a growing population (Oswalt 1979). 
Some Eskimo men have become commercial fisherman and 
own substantial boats, but more typical have been the unem- 
ployed and those who work seasonally in fish canneries or 
temporarily on construction or make-work welfare jobs. 
Wage labor and welfare have become predominant in the 
towns, although Eskimos in the villages are still supporting 
themselves partially by subsistence hunting, fishing, or trap- 
ping (Berger 1985). 


Aleuts 

1980 Summary Statistics* 

Reported Ethnic Population 
Complete count 14,205 
Edited sample 13,715 

Counties with Largest Aleut Population** 

Aleutian Islands (Adak Station), AK 1,815 
Kodiak Island (Kodiak), AK 1,710 
Anchorage, AK 1,532 
Dillingham, AK 1,225 
King (Seattle), WA 591 
Counties with Highest Percentage of Aleuts in Population** 
Bristol Bay, AK | 27.88 
Dillingham, АК 26.54 
Aleutian Islands (Adak Station), АК 23.37 
Kodiak Island (Kodiak), AK 17.21 
Valdez-Cordova (Valdez), АК 4.23 


* County statistics, map, and text interpretation are based on complete-count data. 
** Major cities or towns may be indicated in parentheses. 


Aleuts and Eskimos represent the most recent populations to 
enter North America over the Bering Straits land bridge from 
Siberia, arriving about 10,000 years ago (Laughlin 1980). The 
fact that Aleuts and Eskimos speak separate but related lan- 
guages is due to the fact that after arrival near what is now the 
edge of the Alaskan Peninsula, Aleuts migrated westward 
into the Aleutians and Eskimos toward the north and east. 
At one time the Aleuts lived in hundreds of villages, but 
by 1980 they occupied less than 20 villages on the islands and 
the adjacent portion of the Alaskan Peninsula. Other Aleuts 
have become residents of the southern coastal port of Valdez, 
the southeastern islands, or the Anchorage area. The greater 


concentration of Aleut villages on the eastern islands and the 
mainland near the end of the Alaskan Peninsula is centuries 
old. The seas accessible to villages in those areas have long 
been more productive than those to the west (Laughlin 1980). 

If Aleut identity is defined in terms of traditional lan- 
guage, then the modern-day Aleut villages lie west of 160 
degrees west longitude. However, because the data in this 
atlas are based on self-identification, some Aleuts appeared 
in coastal villages east of this line. These were the Koniag 
Eskimos of Kodiak Island and the Koniag and Peninsular 
Eskimos of the eastern Alaskan Peninsula (part of Dillingham 
Census Area)— people who have identified themselves as 
Aleuts ever since Russian occupancy of the area but whose 
language has been Eskimo rather than Aleut (Oswalt 1979). 


A linguistic definition of Aleut ethnicity would mean that 
most of the population recorded as Aleut in the Kodiak Island 
and Dillingham Census Areas would be Eskimos. 

The Russians had a greater impact on the Aleuts than on 
the Eskimos or the Indians in Alaska. Aleuts were reduced by 
the usual epidemic diseases that plagued all Native American 
peoples, but the Aleuts converted to Russian Orthodoxy and 
it has become a basic component of their identity (Jones 
1980). Aleuts did the work of hunting the sea otters that 
provided the furs the Russians wanted. 

In the 20th century the American military has had key 
installations in the Aleutian Islands, but more significant 
changes have come with the large commercial fishing opera- 
tions. The rich seas have been exploited for fur seals, fish, and 
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crabs, and life in the villages has continued to revolve around 
those harvests. 

For example, the largest Aleut village, Saint Paul in the 
Pribilof Islands, has remained dependent on fur seals. Acu- 
tan, a village of less than 70 people in 1980, had a whaling 
station in the early 20th century and later a codfish company 
(Rose 1983). More recently both floating and shore-based 
fish-processing plants were set up, and in the 1970s an in- 
creasingly successful king crab operation was centered there. 
In some villages Aleuts have managed to preserve some in- 
dependence and status as independent fishermen and crab- 
bers, but in others the large companies have kept most skilled 
jobs in the hands of whites from the outside (Jones 1976). 
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Chapter 5 


People of Western European Origin 


In the 1600s several different European countries established 
permanent settlements in what would become the United 
States. Much of the interior was claimed by France, but by the 
16605 the English controlled the coast from Massachusetts to 
Georgia. Indians resisted this invasion and were effective for 
over a century, but the decisions of Englishmen ultimately 
defined most of the colonial settlement patterns. 

After the English eliminated French control of the inte- 
rior and the American Revolution was successful, many 
white Americans moved west of the Appalachian Mountains. 
More land became available for farms and towns as more 
Indians were defeated or killed off by smallpox or measles. 
Beginning in the 1820s arrivals from Europe increased, 
ushering in the great 19th-century immigration of Germans, 
Irish, and other peoples. 

The hope of economic betterment remained the primary 
motivation of most emigrants although some people were 
also fleeing religious or political persecution or military con- 
scription. In the colonies there were adventurers, merchants, 
artisans, and laborers, including indentured workers, plus 
debtors and some convicts. 

Most immigrants before about 1880 were of rural origin. 
They wished to be able to own enough land to provide a 
decent living for their families. People in western Europe in 
the 1830s had many of the same basic problems: high rents 
and taxes, periodic potato blights, and overcrowded farm- 
lands due to rapid population growth. Migration seemed a 
reasonable way out, especially after 1862 when our country 
offered free land for homesteaders and our economy was 
growing rapidly. The predominantly rural and small town 
destinations of many immigrants set the basic areal pattern of 
ancestry proportions over most of the Midwest. 

Others preferred to live in towns or cities as traders or 
artisans, often using skills acquired in Europe. Urban destina- 
tions became more common later in the century, when fewer 
families and more unmarried farm or industrial workers were 


emigrating. By the 1870s the economies of western European 
countries were being rapidly industrialized, especially in 
Great Britain and Germany. Many traditional jobs were elim- 
inated. People had to migrate to look for the often unsatisfy- 
ing new jobs in mines, factories, and construction. The result 
of rural land shortages and job dislocations was an upheaval 
in many people's lives, a wrenching that forced many to 
consider a transatlantic migration. 

Toward the end of the 19th century a reduced rate of 
population growth and increasing industrialization in much 
of western Europe made it possible for more rural out-mi- 
grants to find jobs in Europe itself, often in their own country. 
Then immigration from western Europe was reduced. 

British immigrants in the last half of the century often 
had special industrial skills needed in America. Because much 
of Britain had been technologically advanced compared to 
America, its workers were often sought by American em- 
ployers. Some British industrial workers crossed several times 
to take advantage of shifts of relative wage rates between 
Britain and America. By 1900, however, the development of 
American industry was no longer dependent on this im- 
ported skilled labor, most mining and factory jobs having 
been taken over by machines or more recent immigrants who 
were willing to work for less. 

Forthe Catholics in Ireland, the situation was worse than 
for other Europeans. Rapid population growth, enforced di- 
vision of land among all descendants, the need to sell meat 
and grain to England to pay rents, and periodic failures of the 
subsistence food crop — potatoes — led to famines. In 1845 
and 1846 most of the potato crop was destroyed by a fungus, 
and over the next nine years an estimated one-and-a-half 
million people died of starvation and disease, while approxi- 
mately the same number emigrated to the United States. Thus 
began the Great Famine, the reason for the all-time peak of 
Irish immigration to the United States and the arrival of so 
many destitute and half-starved Irish around midcentury. 


Later, conditions in Ireland improved slowly. After the 1880s 
fewer Irish people came to America, but the earlier decades 
were so important that by the beginning of the 20th century 
there were more people of Irish stock in America than in 
Ireland. 

As for France, when after 1763 that country lost control 
of what would become eastern Canada, immigration and 
trade with that former colony were stopped, though its 
French population grew rapidly by natural increase. Quebec 
has remained the heartland of French settlement despite the 
fact that in the 19th century the shortage of both farmland 
and jobs led to much out-migration — to adjacent parts of the 
U.S., the Midwest, and western Canada. 

In contrast with Quebec and other European countries, 
there was relatively little emigration of French people from 
France in the 19th century. France, with its slower population 
growth due to an early reduction in birthrates, had less- 
crowded farmlands and greater average prosperity than 
other countries. Also, the slower pace of industrialization in 
France caused less dislocation of families than in Germany or 
Britain. As a result, neither farmers nor laborers felt the need 
to seek better opportunities across the Atlantic. In the last part 
of the century new colonies in North Africa and job develop- 
ments elsewhere in Europe absorbed most of what migrating 
impulses remained. 


English Ancestry 


1980 Summary Statistics* 


Reported Ethnic Population 
Single ancestry 23,748,772 
Multiple ancestry 25,849,263 
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Counties with Largest 
English-Ancestry Population** 


Los Angeles, CA 440,213 
Harris (Houston), TX 222,499 
Dallas, TX 210,295 
Orange, CA 177,645 
San Diego, CA 167,165 


Counties with Highest Percentage of 
English Ancestry in Population 


Wolfe, KY 58.36 
Owsley, KY 57.80 
Knott, KY 56.81 
Breathitt, KY 56.33 


Lee, KY 54.76 


* County statistics, map, and text interpretation are based on single-ancestry data only. 
** Major cities or towns may be indicated in parentheses. 


Varied Identities 


The English, Scots, and Welsh people who immigrated to 
America came from the island of Great Britain. Hence, all are 
properly considered British. Although Great Britain (or Brit- 
ain) and Ireland together comprise the British Isles, the ethnic 
label British does not include the Irish. In the 1980 census an 
ancestry response of "British" wasincluded in the category of 
English ancestry. 

Inhabitants of Cornwall, Britain's southwestern penin- 
sula, were considered a fourth ethnic group on the island a 
century or two ago. However, migrations within Britain and 
the dominance of the English have reduced the distinctive- 
ness of the different British peoples; and those Scots, Welsh, 
and Cornish who came to America often ended up associat- 
ing easily with the English and other British. In the 1980 
census the ancestry group Cornish was coded as English, 
although descendants of Cornish immigrants may still iden- 
tify with that more specific origin. 

The percentage of English (and other British) ancestry 
should probably be much higher than is indicated on the 
maps and data because many, if not most, of the people who 
responded “U.S.” or "American" were of British heritage. 
Independent national surveys in the 1970s have shown that 
97 percent of the people who responded with these labels had 
no immigrant ancestors closer than great-grandparents (Lie- 
berson 1985). Moreover, people who answered in this way 
were especially likely to be southern, rural, and of English 
Protestant background (Smith 1980). What appear to be 
major discrepancies between data sources in the ethnic self- 
identification of the population of distant British origin are 
probably not important and generally have involved the vari- 


able substitution of an American ancestral identity. For exa- 
ple, in the 1980 census English-ancestry responses (single- 
ancestry only) totaled twice as many as had been reported in 
the 1979 Current Population Survey (Census 19822). This 
and the findings of the content reinterview study reported in 
chapter 1 suggest that the ancestry total indicated in the table 
may be substantially inflated. A possible reason for this may 
have been the fact that on the census questionnaire the word 
"English" was listed as an example beneath the ancestry 
question and also appeared three times in the preceding ques- 
tion on current language use. 

In past decades some Americans have used the term 
^white Anglo-Saxon Protestant" to refer to the people of 
dominantly English ancestry who have been the shapers and 
controllers of much of our country's destiny. Although never 
clearly defined, the label and its abbreviation, WASP, were 
faintly derogatory and often expressive of the resentment felt 
by members of non-British ethnic groups at the exaggerated 
influence of people of British ancestry. Often overlooked 
were the millions of poor and uninfluential people in this 
same ethnic group. For readers who wish to interpret it as 
such, the map of English ancestry percentages is an appropri- 
ate indicator of relative WASP numerical strength. Of course, 
the map reveals nothing of the extent of WASP influence. In 
the New England states and some other areas, “Yankee” is a 
label for the same ethnic group. In the 1980 census responses 
of either “WASP” or "Yankee" were reported as unspecified 
ancestry, probably resulting in a small underestimate of the 
British-ancestry population. 

Although the first U.S. census in 1790 distinguished be- 
tween the black and white populations, there are no good 
statistics on the ethnicity of the white population of that time. 
In order to understand our origins better, some historians 
have attempted to estimate the ancestries of the 1790 white 
population by measuring the frequency of ethnically distinc- 
tive surnames as they appeared on the census manuscripts 
(Barker and Hansen 1932; McDonald and McDonald 1980; 
Purvis 1984). There 15 some disagreement over the methodol- 
ogy, but the most recent results suggest that about 80 percent 
of the white population in New England was of English 
background. However, only about 40 to 50 percent of whites 
in New York and the South came from English stock. Penn- 
sylvania was unusual in that people of German ancestry con- 
stituted the largest ethnic group, with the English group 
making up only about one quarter of the state's population. 


Heritage from the Colonial Period 


The first major period of migration of English people to what 
would become the United States was in the twenty or so years 


after 1628. Although some returned to Europe, a high rate of 
natural increase together with new immigration off and on 
during the next 140 years resulted in the presence of about 1.9 
million people of English ancestry by 1790 (Purvis 1984). 
They made up nearly half the total population and 60 percent 
of the white population of the new United States of America. 
The English language and some other aspects of English cul- 
ture became dominant in this country, so that most Ameri- 
cans have long recognized a cultural affinity with the English. 

Also, demographic analysis has shown the importance 
of these early populations: descendants of Americans living 
here in 1790 account for approximately half of the country's 
population today (Gibson 1975). Thus, it is likely that a 
quarter of our country's population is descended from people 
of English ancestry who were already in the United States in 
1790. Butsince there has been much intermarriage with more 
recent immigrants and members of other ethnic groups, a 
higher proportion of Americans are descended through some 
ancestral line back to pre-1790 English settlers. 

In the 1770s Americans began to settle west of the Ap- 
palachian Mountains in large numbers. In the early 19th cen- 
tury, migrants were shipping down the Ohio River, skirting 
the southern edge of the Great Lakes, and moving westward 
from the Carolinas and Georgia. The Indians who stood in 
the way were pushed aside and their land taken. The net 
effect was the spread of the English-ancestry population into 
almost all areas of the interior. In most areas north and west of 
the Ohio River later migrants of more varied ethnic back- 
grounds reduced the proportion of English Americans. 

In contrast, good farmland in the southeastern states had 
been already occupied by Americans when 19th-century im- 
migrants arrived, and the combination of little industry and 
an ample supply of cheap labor was not attractive to immi- 
grants. This avoidance of most of the South by postcolonial 
immigrants is most evident on the map of German ancestry. 
Thus, it was mostly descendants of the colonial settlers who 
reported English ancestry in such large numbers in the South. 


High Proportions in Some Eastern Areas. The increasing 
proportion of English ancestry south of the Pennsylvania- 
Maryland border (the Mason-Dixon Line) in 1980 probably 
reflects the late 18th-century patterns of ethnic settlement. In 
Maryland it was predominantly the English who moved 
westward, up the Potomac River and its tributaries, whereas 
Germans were much more prevalent in Pennsylvania. When, 
after 1820, so many German immigrants later docked at the 
port of Baltimore, land in western Maryland was already 
occupied by people of English ancestry, and the newcomers 
headed west of the Appalachians. 

The highest percentages of English ancestry in 1980 
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were in the counties of the Appalachian Mountains, such as 
in eastern Tennessee and Kentucky and southwestern Vir- 
ginia. This is partly because there have been usually few 
blacks in these mountain populations, as the rough terrain 
and difficult transportation made these areas impractical for 
commercial cotton production and slavery in the 19th cen- 
tury. 

However, much has changed in parts of the South dur- 
ing this century. Now, areas with especially high proportions 
of people of English ancestry can better be understood as 
areas bypassed by economic development. As a result, such 
counties have no large towns or cities and have attracted few 
migrants from outside the area. 

This can be seen in the rural, less-developed counties of 
Maryland's Eastern Shore, scattered counties in most south- 
ern states, and in the Ozark Mountains of northern Arkansas, 
in addition to the Appalachians. This explanation also applies 
to the relatively poorer and less urban Maine counties like 
Waldo and Washington, on the coast, and Piscataquis in the 
interior. Similarly, the original white settlement of Pennsyl- 
vania's northern tier of counties by people from New En- 
gland and New York is indicated by the higher percentages of 
English ancestry in those counties. 

In New England as a whole the proportionately greater 
Yankee (English) ancestry is evident in the three northern 
states (Maine, New Hampshire, and Vermont). This reflects a 
real regional distinction, which arose in the late 19th century 
as most industrial centers developed in southern New En- 
gland, attracting immigrants from Quebec and many differ- 
ent European countries. 


Postcolonial Immigration and Settlements 


The English who arrived in the 19th century attracted little 
notice but were perceived at first as slightly different from 
Americans. In Boston, for example, the newcomers consti- 
tuted a group somewhat separate from both the aristocratic 
old families and those Yankees who had drifted in from rural 
New England, although all three of those predominantly En- 
glish-ancestry groups took care to keep themselves distinct 
from the desperately poor Irish immigrants (Handlin 1959). 

In the first half of that century most of the immigrants 
were from English rural areas and small towns, and many 
became farmers in the Midwest. In contrast to the immigrants 
who spoke no English when they arrived, these farm families 
had no strong reason to cluster together; most soon mixed 
with the Americans and became indistinguishable. There 
were some efforts to develop agricultural colonies in the Mid- 
west, but most of these were not successful (Erickson 1980). 
Early out-migration of the original settlers and occupancy of 
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the vacated lands by others meant that by 1980 there was no 
indication from the ancestry data of any special English char- 
acter in most counties where the colonies had been located. 
However, the Albion and Wanborough colonies, begun in 
1818 in Edwards County in southern Illinois, apparently kept 
enough of their settlers and descendants so that in 1980 this 
county recorded the highest percentage of English ancestry of 
any county in the state. 


Mormon Settlement Region. When farming families were 
united by exceptionally strong religious bonds, the areal pat- 
terns of ancestry were more pronounced. By the 1840s the 
Mormon religion (Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-Day 
Saints) had attracted many people of English ancestry in its 
New England and upstate New York areas of origin. Also, 
converts from Britain and Scandinavia were arriving in the 
Midwest, and after the exodus to Utah in 1847 many more 
came to help settle areas in the West that the Mormon leader- 
ship planned as farming colonies (Meinig 1965). Among the 
foreign-born the English predominated over most of the re- 
gion where Mormons were the earliest white settlers (Utah, 
southeastern Idaho, and adjacent counties in Wyoming and 
Nevada). 

The high proportion of English ancestry seen in Mormon 
areas in 1980 was a reflection of both the formative years in 
areas populated by New Englanders and the English source 
of direct immigration. Most of the counties of southeastern 
Idaho that had over 25 percent English ancestry were over 
three-quarters Mormon in church membership, and the 
highest percentages of English ancestry were in Jefferson and 
Madison counties, where Mormons made up 98 percent of 
church members (Quinn et al. 1982). In western Wyoming 
counties a high percentage of English ancestry was also re- 
lated to Mormon strength. However, in the larger and more 
culturally mixed Boise area (Ada County) in southwestern 
Idaho, the population was only 14 percent English in ancestry 
and 34 percent Mormon in church membership. 

Although most rural Utah counties had high percentages 
of both English ancestry and Mormon membership, an ex- 
ception was Sanpete County, where Scandinavian converts 
far outnumbered the English. In 1900 Sanpete County had 
more than seven times as many foreign-born Scandinavians 
(mostly Danes) as foreign-born English, and that unusually 
low percentage of English ancestry in the Mormon region was 
still evident in 1980. 


Immigrants with Mining and Industrial Skills. Experienced 
mine workers from England came to America beginning in 
the 1830s. A long tradition of copper mining in Cornwall 


made Cornish miners especially valuable as rock tunnelers 
and developers of underground ore deposits in America. 
Southwestern Wisconsin's lead mining, centered at Mineral 
Point, attracted communities of Cornish miners in that early 
period. In 1980 the counties of Iowa, Lafayette, and Grant 
had higher percentages of English ancestry than surrounding 
areas. Ironically, development of new American supplies of 
copper was an important factor in the closure of mines in 
Cornwall, so that workers often had to come to America to 
keep the jobs they knew best. Cornish miners settled in most 
of the hard-rock mining areas except those that were surface 
or open-pit operations, where their special skills were not so 
much needed. But as ores were depleted most miners moved 
on. For example, the underground copper-mining area of 
Upper Michigan (Houghton County) recorded over 3,000 
foreign-born English in 1900, but in 1980 the proportion of 
people with English ancestry was not distinctive. 

Pastrecruitment of skilled workers, such as weavers and 
metal workers, by southern New England firms led to con- 
centrations of foreign-born English in that region in 1920 
(Hutchinson 1956). Most of the industrial towns grew much 
larger in the decades after skilled English immigrants arrived, 
so that the locations of earlier English industrial settlements 
— such as those connected with textiles in Fall River and New 
Bedford, Massachusetts — are not discernible in the 1980 En- 
glish-ancestry data. Many people of English ancestry moved 
on to other places, but others stayed in their areas, taking 
better jobs or becoming supervisors of newer immigrant 
workers. 

Immigration from England during the 20th century has 
been much less than earlier. Because of the high proportion of 
professionals and managers and technically skilled people 
among the immigrants, they have found their best jobs in 
metropolitan areas where they constitute a small proportion 
of the population. The net effect is that their presence is 
revealed as little on map patterns as it has been in society. 


Areas of Least English Ancestry. The lowest percentages 
of English ancestry were mostly in rural counties that were 
dominated by some other ethnic group. The Hawaiian Is- 
lands (where Asians have been proportionately strong), In- 
dian areas in South Dakota, and the heavily Mexican-Ameri- 
can areas of Texas are examples. English ancestry is also 
poorly represented over the largest area in parts of Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, and the Dakotas — especially in those counties 
where Norwegian, German, or German-Russian ancestry is 
particularly strong. In addition, New York City was unusu- 
ally low in its proportion of English ancestry (1.95 percent) 
because of the large numbers of immigrants who arrived 
there from so many other countries and remained. 


Scottish Ancestry 


1980 Summary Statistics* 


Reported Ethnic Population 
Single ancestry 1,172,904 
Multiple ancestry 8,875,912 


Counties with Largest 
Scottish-Ancestry Population** 


Los Angeles, CA 33,447 
Wayne (Detroit), MI 14,695 
Orange, CA 13,972 
New York City, NY 13,670 
San Diego, CA 13,077 


Counties with Highest Percentage of 
Scottish Ancestry in Population** 


Mono (Mammoth Lakes), CA 3.43 
Wasatch (Heber City), UT 3.97 
Lewis (Lewiston), ID 3.23 
Moore (Southern Pines), NC 3.19 


Butte (Arco), ID ЭЛ7 


* County statistics, map, and text interpretation are based on single-ancestry data only. 
** Major cities or towns may be indicated in parentheses. 


In Scotland the distinction between Highlander and Low- 
lander was once very important. In the early 1700s the High- 
landers lived in the more isolated areas to the north and the 
west. They were a poor farming population, speaking Gaelic 
and following a feudal tradition emphasizing the authority of 
clan chiefs. The Lowlanders were essentially a different soci- 
ety, living in the southern and eastern parts of the country 
where acculturation and mixing with the English was re- 
flected in their use of a dialect of the English language. High- 
landers were more frequent immigrants to America than 
Lowlanders until the early 19th century, but within the 
United States differences between Highland and Lowland 
Scot have been of little concern in the last century and a half. 

In addition, the Scotch-Irish have constituted a related 
ethnic group. Because these people were Protestants whose 
ancestors had migrated from Scotland to northern Ireland in 
the 1600s, it might be thought that descendants of those who 
came to America would have identified themselves as either 
Scottish or Scotch-Irish (Donaldson 1966). On the other 
hand, after several generations in Ireland they may have 
considered themselves as Irish, as argued by Leyburn (1962). 
Because 1980 census data indicate that most people of 
Scotch-Irish background identified themselves as Irish, this 


population is covered in this chapter's section on Irish 
ancestry. 


Colonial Settlements 


Scots were part of the early migrations to areas east of the 
Appalachians. Beginning in the 1680s Scottish investors in a 
colony in New Jersey attracted Lowlanders, and by about 
1750 the nearly 4,000 Scots and Scotch-Irish in the counties 
of Hunterdon, Middlesex, Monmouth, and Somerset consti- 
tuted about a fifth of the total population (Landsman 1985). 
Although high rates of geographical mobility meant that few 
descendants of the 17th-century settlers were in the area in 
the mid-18th century, the corridor between New York and 
Philadelphia retained its Scottish character, at least through 
the colonial period. 

In general, Lowlanders and many Highlanders did not 
live in distinct Scottish settlements. An especially large emi- 
gration in the 1770s followed employment crises and raising 
of rents (Donaldson 1966). In one instance, some farmers and 
weavers pooled their resources in a cooperative organization 
and arranged to buy land in Ryegate (Caledonia County), 
Vermont (Fingerhut 1967). Although two years after the ini- 
tial settlement there were only 30 Scottish households and 
little sense of ethnic separatism, the venture is still commem- 
orated in the name of the county. 


North Carolina. Some Highlanders did develop their own 
ethnic concentrations; the largest was located in North Caro- 
lina, inland along the Cape Fear River and its tributaries 
(Meyer 1957). By 1776 the estimated 12,000 Highlanders 
constituted a distinctive farming settlement area, centered in 
whatis now Cumberland, Harnett, and Hoke counties. Some 
Gaelic was spoken until the 1850s, and a trickle of immigra- 
tion continued; thus in 1880 there were about 100 Scottish- 
born people in those counties. The same area of late colonial 
settlement is still indicated two centuries later by a relatively 
high percentage of people reporting Scottish ancestry. Al- 
though only Moore County recorded more than 3 percent 
Scottish ancestry, the ancestral heritage was still evident in 
Scotland, Harnett, Lee, and other counties. The Scottish pres- 
ence in this part of North Carolina would presumably be 
much greater today if so many who had supported the British 
in the Revolutionary War had not moved to Nova Scotia or 
returned to Scotland after that war (Graham 1956). 


Nineteenth-Century Settlements 


Later Scottish settlements were generally dispersed. Individ- 
uals and small families, often on the move toward better 
opportunities, were typical. Many were connected with the 
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fur trade, and Scottish sailors had come to California in the 
early 1840s. During those years before the gold rush they 
were often loggers and carpenters, and many of them trapped 
beavers (Voght 1973). However, it seems unlikely that a 
sense of Scottish heritage could survive to 1980 among the 
mixed-ancestry progeny of such people, since no ethnic com- 
munity was present. 

There were some farming colonies of Scots in New York, 
Illinois, and Wisconsin (Berthoff 1953), and by 1905 unor- 
ganized chain migration had led to a Scottish farming com- 
munity of over 300 in Blue Earth County, Minnesota (Rubin- 
stein 1981a). Both North and South Carolina tried to recruit 
Scots, and in South Carolina a few settlements of Scots and 
Canadians were developed (Fleming 1905). However, in gen- 
eral fewer immigrants became farmers than in the previous 
century, and rural out-migration made for attrition. The one 
former colony evident in 1980 was that in Florida's Panhan- 
dle a few miles southeast of De Funiak Springs in Walton 
County, where the 324 people of Scottish ancestry repre- 
sented a higher proportion of the total population than was 
characteristic of most counties. 

Much more common were bituminous-coal miners in 
the Appalachian and midwestern fields, engineers and ship 
builders, papermakers, accountants, clerks, managers, and 
men in the professions and building trades. Most such people 
had worked in the same industry in Scotland; their experi- 
ence was of obvious value in the 19th-century growth of the 
United States. Coal miners came before midcentury and es- 
pecially in the 1860s to Allegany County in the ridge and 
valley area of western Maryland. In 1980 that county re- 
ported easily the highest percentage of Scottish ancestry in 
the state. 
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New England. Scottish quarriers and weavers had skills of 
special value in New England. Scottish immigrants to Wash- 
ington County, Vermont, and Merrimack County, New 
Hampshire, worked in the granite quarries, especially after 
1860, when the U.S. placeda tariff on imported granite (Don- 
aldson 1966). And along the central coast of Maine were 
small communities of Scots quarrymen and masons con- 
nected with the granite operations, such as those near Rock- 
land (Knox County). 

In New England many of the Scots who immigrated in 
the 19th century came as skilled weavers of cotton and 
woolen cloth and carpets. In 1828, for instance, as high-qual- 
ity wool from merino sheep became available, the developer 
of a carpet mill in Thompsonville, Connecticut, brought in an 
initial group of 60 Scottish weavers to that Hartford County 
site (Stone 1979). These immigrants were soon followed by 
others, all of whom lived in a special "foreigners' " section of 
the town. The enterprise later failed, but many of these Scots 
found jobs elsewhere. Sometimes groups of Scottish women 
were recruited by agents for the mills, as in 1881, when 65 
weavers were brought to York County in southern Maine 
(Erickson 1957). 

The destinations of earlier immigrants were often chosen 
by friends and relatives who followed. Thus, chain migra- 
tions established in the 19th century continued to bring Scots 
to the U.S., and especially to southern New England, even 
though during later years factory workers became relatively 
fewer. In 1920 foreign-born Scots were concentrated in 
Rhode Island at three times their proportions in the United 
States as a whole (Hutchinson 1956). Massachusetts and 
Connecticut had more than twice the numbers expected from 
the national proportion of Scots. 


General Patterns 


Many Scots came to the United States after having first mi- 
grated to Canada. For example, the Scottish-born and their 
children left Scottish settlements in New Brunswick and re- 
sumed life just across the border in Aroostook County, 
Maine. In addition, Vermont, New York, Montana, and other 
border states received numerous Scots from Canada. Scots 
and other Canadians worked in all the logging areas of Wash- 
ington, Idaho, Oregon, and coastal northern California 
(Hansen 1940). The pattern has continued, so that 40 percent 
of immigrants reporting Scottish ancestry in 1980 had been 
born in Canada (Lieberson and Santi 1985). 

Scots have emigrated from Britain at a much higher rate 
than the English or the Welsh, but they usually came as indi- 
viduals or in small family groups, a circumstance that eased 
their entry into American society. 


Because Scottish immigrants felt no strong need to live 
near other Scots, there has been hardly any of the residential 
clustering so frequently found among immigrants to Amer- 
ica. The earlier small concentrations of Scots in particular 
industries and places became even less pronounced in the 
20th century when American industries no longer needed to 
recruit Scottish workers. This scattering of people of Scottish 
background to many different towns and cities was accen- 
tuated by the unusually large immigration of Scots that oc- 
curred during the 1920s. And Scots have intermarried with 
people of other backgrounds to such an extent that Scottish 
single-ancestry responses constituted less than 12 percent of 
the total Scottish-ancestry responses. 

At both the broad regional and the county levels Scots 
have dispersed themselves so thoroughly that their distribu- 
tion is much like that of the total U.S. population. The Pear- 
son correlation coefficient between the number reporting 
Scottish ancestry and the total population for all counties 
with over 30 Scots is the second highest of all the ancestry 
groups (r — .88), a reflection of Scottish geographical as well 
as social assimilation. 


Welsh Ancestry 


1980 Summary Statistics* 


Reported Ethnic Population 
Single ancestry 308,363 
Multiple ancestry 1,356,235 


Counties with Largest 
Welsh-Ancestry Population** 


Los Angeles, CA 8,393 
Luzerne (Wilkes-Barre), PA 5,580 
Lackawanna (Scranton), PA 3,922 
Franklin (Columbus), OH 3,839 
Orange, CA 3,704 


Counties with Highest Percentage of 
Welsh Ancestry in Population** 


Oneida (Malad City), ID 11.76 
Jackson (Jackson; Wellston), OH 2.59 
Lackawanna (Scranton), PA 1.72 
Luzerne (Wilkes-Barre), PA 1.63 
Wyoming (Tunkhannok), PA 1.42 


* County statistics, map, and text interpretation are based on single-ancestry data only. 
** Major cities or towns may be indicated in parentheses. 
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The most important early Welsh settlements were begun in 
the 1680s just north and west of Philadelphia, in places like 
Bryn Mawr, Merion, and Gwynedd. Although there are still 
people of Welsh ancestry in these areas, their proportions are 
very small because of the great in-migrations of diverse peo- 
ples in the succeeding 200 years. 

The 1980 distribution of Welsh ancestry was somewhat 
more indicative of specific destinations chosen by 19th-cen- 
tury immigrants than was the case for the English and the 
Scots. This is probably because the Welsh clustered together 
more than the others. Settlement in groups was important 
because most immigrants spoke Welsh and hoped the Welsh 
language, religious nonconformity, and other aspects of cul- 
ture might be preserved in America better than in Wales, 
where it was being undermined by English power. However, 
the reality of acculturation to American ways and the English 
language meant that this vision was to fail. 


Rural Settlements 


Until the middle of the 19th century most immigrants were 
from rural areas and desired land to farm. There were numer- 
ous Welsh farm settlements, including some colonies as far 
west as Kansas, Nebraska, and even Washington (Hartmann 
1967). The first such settlement after Pennsylvania and prob- 
ably the largest was that in Oneida County in New York State 
in the 1790s. In 1850 two small towns north of Utica were 
mostly Welsh, but by then immigrants were more inclined to 
settle farther west, where land was cheaper and better. 
Many of the counties where Welsh farmers first located 
over a century ago showed 1980 proportions of Welsh ances- 
try that were distinctively higher than surrounding areas, 
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although some counties are not so indicated on the map be- 
cause their Welsh-ancestry populations were fewer than 500. 
Jackson and Gallia counties in southern Ohio and Allen 
County to the northwest were focuses that are still evident 
today, as were Wisconsin's Waukesha, Columbia, and Win- 
nebago counties. Blue Earth County in southern Minnesota 
and Macon County in northern Missouri had the highest 
percentage of Welsh in their states, a reflection of their origins 
as Welsh farming colonies. Although only about 420 Welsh 
were reported in Blue Earth County, this number was still 
more than in any other area in the state except Minneapolis. 
The strong Welsh presence in Emporia, Kansas, in 1870 was 
diluted the next year by the arrival of the workers for the 
Santa Fe Railroad, but it was still faintly observable in the 
over 300 Welsh in Lyon County in 1980. 

The highest proportion of Welsh in a county population 
in 1980 was found in the Mormon farming area of Oneida 
County, Idaho. An estimated 25,000 Welsh converts came to 
Utah in the years after 1848, often settling together in specific 
towns (Hartmann 1967). In the 1860s Welsh Mormons 
founded communities in Oneida County, Idaho, and the 
Welsh who predominated in that area have not been reluc- 
tant to express a pridein their ethnic heritage (Peterson 1979). 
In 1980, this strong Welsh consciousness, together with the 
completely rural setting of the county and its relative unat- 
tractiveness to non-Mormons, resulted in 11 percent of the 
population reporting Welsh as their only ancestry — more 
than four times the percentage of any other county in Amer- 
ica. Neighboring Bannock County also had Welsh Mormon 
settlers, but because the more diverse Pocatello area was 
included, the percentage of Welsh was much lower. 

Mining and quarrying were occupations followed by 
Welshmen in the old country and here. Although they took 
jobs in many places, the 1980 data today distinguished their 
settlements near the slate quarries in Vermont's Rutland 
County and New York's Washington County. 


Urban Settlements 


Many more Welsh miners worked the anthracite fields of 
northeastern Pennsylvania, having learned their skills in the 
anthracite mines of South Wales (Berthoff 1953). In 1880 
there were more immigrants from Wales in Scranton than in 
any other American city. At that time the Welsh lived in a 
concentrated settlement (Hyde Park) near some major shafts 
(Bodnar 1976c). Although by the early 20th century the 
Welsh were no longer the major ethnic groups in those mines, 
there were other jobs in the silk mills and the various iron-, 
brass-, glass-, and stoneworks of the city. Enough families 
remained in Scranton and Wilkes-Barre so that in 1980 Lack- 
awanna and Luzerne counties had both the greatest numbers 


and the highest percentage of Welsh of any counties in Penn- 
sylvania. 

Employment in manufacturing attracted Welsh to cer- 
tain industrial centers where their countrymen had made 
previous contacts. The Welsh community in industrial Utica 
(Oneida County), New York, originated with migrants from 
nearby farming settlements (Ellis 1972). In the church-fo- 
cused community of Utica, most Welshmen were craftsmen 
or construction workers, though some found jobs in the tex- 
tile mills or were clerks or salespeople. Columbus (Franklin 
County) became by 1980 the largest center of Welsh in Ohio, 
having drawn people since 1840 from the surrounding farm 
communities and from Wales itself (Hartmann 1967). 

The Welsh particularly brought their skills to the iron 
and steel mills of western Pennsylvania and Ohio. And dur- 
ing the 1890s specialized tinplaters were recruited from 
Wales, where the trade of tinplating had been weakened by a 
U.S. tariff on imports. Johnstown, New Castle, and Pitts- 
burgh (Cambria, Lawrence, and Allegheny counties) in 
Pennsylvania; and Akron, Canton, and Warren (Summit, 
Stark, and Trumbull counties), Ohio, had large Welsh com- 
munities, which were still evident in the 1980 data. 

But by the early 20th century these specialized jobs and 
distinctive locations were dissolving to some extent. Newer 
immigrants often headed westward to the growing metropol- 
itan centers, where the sons and daughters of the miners and 
metalworkers were moving also. This movement is epito- 
mized by the fact that in 1980 the Los Angeles metropolitan 
area had more people of Welsh ancestry than any other met- 
ropolitan area in the country. Intermarriage had diluted 
Welsh ethnicity to the extent that in 1980 only 18 percent of 
people listing Welsh ancestry wrote it as the single ancestry. 
Next to the Scots, this was the lowest percentage of single-an- 
cestry responses of any group in the country. 


Irish Ancestry 


1980 Summary Statistics* 


Reported Ethnic Population 
Single ancestry 10,337,353 
Multiple ancestry 29,828,349 


Counties with Largest 
Irish-Ancestry Population** 


New York City, NY 317,601 
Cook (Chicago), IL 225,672 
Middlesex (Cambridge; Lowell), MA 181,509 
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Los Angeles, CA 178,789 
Philadelphia, PA 122,522 


Counties with Highest Percentage of 
Irish Ancestry in Population** 


Lafayette, FL 1749 
Norfolk (Quincy), MA 17.60 
Smith (Taylorsville), MS 17.14 
Suffolk (Boston), MA 15.69 


Houston (Erin), TN 15.59 


* County statistics, map, and text interpretation are based on single-ancestry data only. 
** Major cities or towns may be indicated in parentheses. 


Protestant Irish Settlements 


People who arrived in America from the island of Ireland in 
the 1700s had been predominantly Protestant, often strongly 
Presbyterian. Most were of Scottish heritage — a result of an 
earlier migration to northeastern Ireland (Ulster). During the 
17th century about 200,000 Presbyterian Lowlanders settled 
in the north of Ireland as part of an English effort to control 
the rebellious Irish. The descendants of those who moved to 
Ireland have been called the Ulster Scots or, by Americans, 
the Scotch-Irish. Today they constitute the bulk of the Protes- 
tants in Northern Ireland. 

An estimated 2 million Scotch-Irish migrated to North 
America, many in the 1700s (Jones 1980). In 1790 they repre- 
sented perhaps 10 percent of the U.S. white population 
(Purvis 1984). There are many millions of descendants in the 
United States today. However, the 1980 census reported that 
fewer than 17,000 people gave a single- or even a multiple- 
ancestry response of either Northern Ireland or some form of 
Ulster ancestry. 


Ethnic Labels. When large numbers of Catholic Irish ap- 
peared in American cities in the 1840s, the label Scotch-Irish 
often came to be used to distinguish those of Protestant Irish 
background from the growing Catholic population. How- 
ever, use of the single label “Irish” to refer to people of Prot- 
estant Scotch-Irish ancestry has continued and is probably 
most common in areas where few Irish Catholics have made 
their homes. In the late 1970s a national survey found that 
over half the people who identified their national origin as 
Ireland were Protestants (Archdeacon 1983). 

The PUMS file from the 1980 census can give some indi- 
cation of the use of ethnic labels among people of this ances- 
try. Data for the states of Alabama, Tennessee, and Missis- 
sippi were examined because in these states there were 
known to be relatively few Catholic Irish, as will be explained 
in a subsequent section. In those states, the number of single- 
ancestry Irish responses was added to the number of individ- 
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uals responding with the label “Scotch-Irish” to form ап 
estimate of the total population of Scotch-Irish ethnicity. 
Those who had described their ancestry as “Scotch-Irish” or 
a close variation thereof varied from 25 to 28 percent of the 
total Scotch-Irish ethnic population. 


Settlement Patterns. The Scotch-Irish settled in all the 
colonies, but were most common in Pennsylvania, where 
religious freedom was well established and where they felt 
welcomed, in contrast to New England and the Anglican- 
dominated colonies in New York and Virginia (Meinig 1986). 
Like other immigrants in the 18th century, most were looking 
for land for homes and farms. 

In the 1770s the Scotch-Irish, together with people of 
English and other ancestries, began moving well into and 
beyond the Appalachians—to territory formerly held by 
France and by Indian groups. They constituted a major por- 
tion of the pioneers who opened up for white settlement the 
area from the southern Appalachians through the Ozarks — 
often as near-subsistence farmers and hunters in the hillier 
areas not suitable to large-scale cotton cultivation and slav- 
ery. Trekking westward from Philadelphia and New Castle, 
Delaware, along the Great Wagon Road through the Shenan- 
doah Valley of Virginia, they ultimately settled in most parts 
of the Upper or Border South and mixed geographically and 
socially with other whites. 

Some Scotch-Irish took up land between the ridges west 
of the Shenandoah Valley and its southwestern extension 
(the Great Valley). Others headed southeastward through 
various gaps in the Blue Ridge to the piedmont of the Caro- 
linas. Most, however, continued down the Great Valley into 
Tennessee or took the route through Cumberland Gap into 
Kentucky. The greater Irish percentages in 1980 in the west- 
ern portions of Virginia and North and South Carolina reflect 
these early transportation routes and settlement patterns. 

In the 19th century many Scotch-Irish immigrated from 
Canada (Hansen 1940). These and other people who entered 
the interior were apt to travel by boat over the Ohio River or 
Great Lakes or by train. However, because the settlements 
north and west of the Ohio River have seen the accretion of 
much greater populations and greater ethnic diversity over 
the last century and a half, the large area with relatively high 
percentages of Irish ancestry, as reported in 1980, is mainly 
south of that river. 

Somewhat unusual was the concentration of Scotch- 
Irish in the upper Shenandoah Valley of Virginia (Rockbridge 
County), where in 1775 this group comprised 73 percent of 
the total population (Mitchell 1972). Despite the blurring and 
weakening of ethnic identities and subsequent in- and out- 
migrations over the last 200 years, in 1980 the proportion of 


Irish ancestry in Rockbridge County (7 percent) remained 
slightly higher than in most other counties in the state. 

By 1860 the hills and plateaus of the Missouri Ozarks 
had been settled especially by people from Tennessee, mostly 
Scotch-Irish (Gerlach 1986). The ethnic backgrounds of the 
inhabitants have changed little over more than a century 
because no new ethnic group has migrated into the area. In 
1980 the counties with the highest percentages of Irish ances- 
try (Oregon, Shannon, and Ripley counties) in that state were 
still in the heart of the Ozarks. 

Most of the counties in the United States that had the 
highest percentages of Irish ancestry in their 1980 popula- 
tions were in rural and small-town areas of Tennessee, Mis- 
sissippi, and several other states in the South. For most of the 
last 150 years these areas have lacked the sorts of jobs that 
attracted Catholic Irish or other 19th-century immigrants. 
This situation can be examined more precisely in terms of the 
most intensely Irish of the Southern counties — those that in 
1980 had over 1,000 people of Irish ancestry representing 
over 12 percent of their county populations. In these nine 
counties the 1870 census showed only 2 people of Irish birth 
for every 1,000 other people. Moreover, in 1980, in those 
same counties (containing 15,253 persons of Irish ancestry) 
the Catholic Church reported only 263 members (Quinn et al. 
1982). 

Weaknesses in the data are important factors in the per- 
centage of Irish ancestry in two counties. Although Loving 
County in West Texas had the highest percentage of Irish 
ancestry in the country and had to be indicated on the choro- 
pleth map, it had only an estimated 20 people of Irish ances- 
try out of a total population of 91. At the other extreme, an 
unusually low percentage of Irish ancestry was reported for 
Esmeralda County, Nevada, but this was due to an excep- 
tionally poor response to long-form questions and a decision 
by the Bureau of the Census not to allocate ancestry re- 
sponses. (See "Respondent and Processing Errors" in chapter 
1.) 


Catholic Irish Settlements 


Some Irish Catholics immigrated to several American colo- 
nies, and by 1800 there were 6,000 Irish Catholics in Phila- 
delphia and smaller communities in New York and other 
cities (Blessing 1980). However, the 1820s saw the beginning 
of the massive immigration of the Irish. 

In the early decades of the 19th century the cost of pas- 
sage to British North American ports like Montreal and St. 
John was at least 30 percent less than to U.S. ports (Archdea- 
con 1983). From what would become known as eastern Can- 
ada the immigrants typically headed for New York or Boston, 


sometimes walking most of the way or stopping off for jobs 
here and there along the way (Hansen 1940). Some of these 
became the first Irish settlers in towns along the coastal 
Maine, Lake Champlain, and Hudson Valley routes. Also, 
many Irish entered the country via New Orleans and worked 
their way up the Mississippi Valley. 


Boston and New York. The prominence of both New York 
and Boston as centers of Irish-ancestry population had its 
roots in the transportation connections and ports of arrival of 
the mid-19th century. Those cities received immigrants 
partly because of their proximity to Canadian ports of arrival 
and partly because of the many ships that sailed directly from 
Liverpool, the main port for Irish embarkation, to New York 
and Boston. When the Cunard Line established its terminus 
in Boston in 1842, competition kept fares to that city low 
enough for many poor people to afford (Handlin 1959). Actu- 
ally, in the 1840s at least two-thirds of all recorded ship 
arrivals in the U.S. were at New York City (Archdeacon 
1983); but although ships brought both Irish and Germans to 
New York, the Irish who did not land in New York were very 
apt to arrive in Boston, whereas Baltimore was the alternative 
port for immigrants from Germany. 

The Irish were different from other immigrants in that 
they arrived with no money at all and were more concerned 
with flight from Ireland and the English than with any choice 
of destination in America (Handlin 1959). Other immigrants 
usually brought enough money with them to be able to heed 
the general advice of the mid-19th century — to leave the 
coastal cities and settle in the Midwest. Not so the Irish. 

They arrived with no special farming or industrial skills, 
and the men soon found that they were in demand primarily 
for manual labor. In Boston they built the warehouses, the 
docks, and the freightyards, and the labor surplus in that city 
during the 1840s kept wages lower than in New York. This 
encouraged the investment that led to the growth of large- 
scale manufacturing in Boston (Handlin 1959). In the process, 
that city shifted from a predominantly commercial and 
skilled craft center to a more mechanized, major industrial 
center, about the fourth largest in America in 1880. Girls and 
women worked as servants in the homes of proper Bosto- 
nians or sewed garments at home. The early concentrations 
of the poorest immigrants in old Boston's North End and Fort 
Hill sections near the central business district encouraged the 
residential dispersal by the English-ancestry population by 
1850, and the processes of ethnic neighborhood differentia- 
tion and evolution that have repeatedly characterized large 
American cities were already evident. 

When Irish men were employed in various factories, 
they were commonly assigned the most difficult and danger- 


ous jobs. Irish women, who after the Famine typically immi- 
grated as single women in search of jobs, worked toward 
economic self-sufficiency by taking jobs that many other 
women shunned (Diner 1983). They became household ser- 
vants and seamstresses, and by the 1870s constituted the 
largest group of machine operatives in the textile mills of 
southern New England. After the 1870s, however, recently 
arrived immigrants from southern and eastern Europe were 
willing to take these jobs, and many Irish were able to move 
into better positions. 


Dispersal Westward. Irishmen were recruited in Boston 
and New York to work in gangs of several hundred on the 
many construction jobs that were needed for the country's 
expansion. The National Road, the Erie Canal, and the land- 
fill operations in Boston were completed with mostly Irish 
labor. The Irish dug most of the canals and laid most of the 
railroad tracks in the East before about 1880. Their work in 
coal mines is particularly reflected in the presence of many 
people of Irish ancestry in the anthracite-producing area of 
Pennsylvania, especially Lackawanna County. 

The backbreaking and dangerous work with the pick 
and shovel, especially in the building of canals and railroads, 
was an important factor in the movement of Irish out of the 
big centers like Boston and New York, because it gave Irish 
men a glimpse of distant opportunities. After a labor contract 
was finished, some workers settled for a while in the area 
where they happened to be. But few Irish Catholics settled in 
the South. In 1870 Southern states contained 4 percent of the 
people of Irish birth, and the majority of these were clustered 
in the cities along the Ohio and Mississippi rivers and on the 
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Gulf of Mexico. Although many Southern leaders wanted 
immigrant labor during the late 19th century, not many Irish 
came (Berthoff 1951), probably because of fear of isolation 
from the larger ethnic communities to the north and concern 
over low wages and a large potentially competitive black 
population (Dunlevy 1983). In addition, a century ago many 
Irish and other immigrants imagined that white people could 
not work outdoors in the climate of the South and survive for 
long (Maguire [1868] 1969). 

Much more appealing was California, where some Irish 
had settled even before the 1848 Gold Rush. San Francisco 
became the main focus, and by 1870 the more than 28,000 
foreign-born Irish in the area seemed, on the average, to be 
more prosperous and successful than their fellow Irish in the 
East (Maguire [1868] 1969). 

Miners in the western states represented a range of states 
and countries of origin, but in the period up to about 1880 the 
leading foreign-born group working the mines was often the 
Irish. Networks of personal contact meant that individual 
mines varied somewhat in the ethnic composition of their 
employees, but changes in migration patterns resulted in 
shifts in the origin of workers over time. 

Although geographical mobility among miners was 
high, many of the Irish in Butte in southwestern Montana 
remained and new miners came directly from Ireland. At the 
turn of the century the mines and smelters of that area were 
one of the largest operations in the world, and over a third of 
the population was Irish by birth or descent (Emmons 1985). 
This meant that the Butte area was proportionately the most 
Irish county in America at that time. Most immigrants worked 
underground, whereas their sons often got jobs in various 
surface operations. In 1980 the general area was over 10 
percent Irish, and Silver Bow County recorded over 14 per- 
cent Irish ancestry, making it the eighth most Irish county in 
the country. 

Most Catholic Irish have not liked the life of the farmer, 
and most attempts by various church leaders to resettle im- 
migrants in rural colonies failed after a few years. At the edge 
of Nebraska’s Sandhills a colony was formed in the 1870s at 
O’Neill (Holt County), to which many Irish from Pennsylva- 
nia’s anthracite towns had been persuaded to come (Casper 
1966) but which was barely evident in the 1980 Irish-ances- 
try data. A second colony to the south in Greeley County was 
originally established in 1877. It attracted more settlers, and 
people seemed relatively satisfied with their situation. Al- 
though Greeley County had non-Irish newcomers from its 
beginning, its Irish heritage has remained evident: 13 percent 
Irish ancestry in 1980. 

Despite the urban orientation of the Irish, in 1900 
farmers or farm laborers made up 15 percent of the male 
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breadwinners of Irish birth or parentage (Imm. Com. 1911a). 
Their descendants, however, may have left farm work more 
readily than people of some other ethnic backgrounds. In 
Wisconsin, as late as the 1970s, descendants of Irish who did 
take up farming have typically sold out to people who valued 
the land and farm life more — those of Norwegian, Dutch, or 
especially German heritage (Lewis 1978). 


Twentieth-Century Distribution 


In spite of travel over much of the country, the Irish foreign 
stock (immigrants and their children) continued to make their 
homes primarily in cities, particularly those in New England 
and in the states of New York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania. 
They had established an early presence in Boston, Provi- 
dence, and Philadelphia, for example, and were able to meet 
enough of the demand for unskilled workers so that Germans 
were induced to seek better opportunities in midwestern 
cities (Golab 1977). 

A Pearson correlation analysis of all counties with over 
30 Irish in 1980 shows that the Irish-ancestry group’s distri- 
bution was, of all ancestry groups, most like that of the total 
U.S. population (r = .90). A slight regional concentration in 
the Northeast and relative absence in the West still appeared 
for people of Irish ancestry, although the clearer regionaliza- 
tion of earlier decades has been much reduced. The major 
regions where Irish ancestry represented especially low pro- 
portions in 1980 were those where other ethnic groups were 
particularly strong, for example, the British (Mormons) in 
Utah, the French in Louisiana, Scandinavians and Germans 
on the Northern Plains, and Mexicans in southern Texas. 

In 1980, 35 percent of the nation’s Irish-ancestry popula- 
tion lived in the South. They represented as large a propor- 
tion of the South’s population as they averaged in the entire 
country. Because measures of the Irish in earlier censuses 
were based on only the Irish immigrants and their children, 
most of this high percentage of Irish is accounted for by the 
Protestant Irish. However, it is also known that there have 
been hundreds of thousands of Catholic Irish who have re- 
tired in Florida or migrated to the growing metropolitan areas 
of Texas, the Carolinas, and other southern states. 

The New York area is the largest center for people of Irish 
ancestry, followed by eastern Massachusetts, Chicago, and 
Philadelphia as the second-, third-, and fourth-ranked Irish 
centers. Although 20th-century immigration from Ireland 
has not been large, immigrants have chosen New York City 
above all other destinations. New York City and surrounding 
counties had over 60,000 foreign-born Irish in 1980, com- 
pared to over 18,000 in the greater Boston area. Like other 
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Americans, the Irish have usually left the older and more 
crowded housing of central cities and settled in the suburbs, 
leaving the older city areas most commonly to Hispanic or 
black in-migrants. These developments could be seen in the 
large number and frequently high percentages of Irish in the 
counties surrounding New York City, Boston, and Philadel- 
phia. 

Many cities and towns in southern New England contin- 
ued to have an especially strong Irish character. Іп 1870 and 
1910 Boston, Cambridge, Lowell, Worcester, New Haven, 
and Providence had higher percentages of Irish and lower 
percentages of German foreign-born than nearly every other 
large city outside the South (Ward 1971). Eastern Massachu- 
setts has retained much of the same Irish intensity. Suffolk 
County contains the strongly Irish in-town sections of South 
Boston, Dorchester, and Charlestown, and sons and daugh- 
ters have been moving for decades to the surrounding coun- 
ties. Norfolk and Suffolk counties have the second- and 
fourth-highest percentages of Irish ancestry of all counties in 
the United States, and other counties are only somewhat less 
Irish. The Celtic image of greater Boston appears still valid 
today. 


German Ancestry 


1980 Summary Statistics* 


Reported Ethnic Population 
Single ancestry 17,943,485 
Multiple ancestry 31,280,661 


Counties with Largest 
German-Ancestry Population** 


Cook (Chicago), IL 307,388 
Los Angeles, CA 283,594 
New York City, NY 181,687 
Milwaukee, WI 177,460 
Hamilton (Cincinnati), OH 160,599 


Counties with Highest Percentage of 
German Ancestry in Population** 


Logan (Napoleon), ND 68.16 
McPherson (Eureka), SD 68.09 
Hutchinson (Tripp), SD 67.83 
McIntosh (Ashley; Wishek), ND 63.00 


Dubois (Jasper), IN 61.69 


* County statistics, map, and text interpretation are based on single-ancestry data only. 
** Major cities or towns may be indicated in parentheses. 


Germans were the most important white ethnic population 
other than the English in the period before the American 
Revolution, making up almost 9 percent of the population in 
1790 (Purvis 1984). Their descendants and those of the larger 
19th- and 20th-century immigrant groups have made the 
total German-ancestry population almost equal in size to the 
English. English and German ancestries were each reported 
by over 26 percent of those who responded to the ancestry 
question. 

Although there was an important German immigration 
to Pennsylvania during the colonial period, the 1820s saw the 
beginnings of a much larger immigration, which peaked in 
the 1850s and 1880s and set the basic areal pattern of German 
proportions in the Midwest. 

The 1980 data and map cannot indicate the important 
subdivisions within the German-ancestry population. Ger- 
man ethnicity has never been cohesive, because religion di- 
vided Germans into separate social worlds. About one-third 
of the 19th-century immigrants were Roman Catholics, with 
various Lutheran, Reformed, and Evangelical groups making 
up most of the Protestants (Conzen 1980а). For most Ger- 
mans religion was at least as important an aspect of ethnic 
identity as language, and immigrants tried to live near other 
Germans of the same religious denomination. In rural areas 
this resulted in the clustering of German farmers in parts of 
towns or counties and the differentiation of settlements in 
terms of religion. The religious affiliation and size of nearly all 
German congregations in the United States have been identi- 
fied and mapped, based on data from the period 1892-1937 
(Kloss 1974). 

Although most of the German immigrants before the 
First World War had originally come from some part of Ger- 
many, there were also many German-speaking immigrants 
from other lands. Most were people whose ancestors had 
migrated a century or more earlier to areas farther east, some 
as far as the Volga River of the Russian Empire. The 1920 
census identified the country of origin (based on pre-World 
War I boundaries) of the foreign white stock (immigrants and 
their children) who had German as their mother tongue. Out 
of almost 8 million Americans having a German mother 
tongue, 85 percent came from Germany. Another 7.6 percent 
were from Austria-Hungary, which then also included most 
of what became Czechoslovakia and much of what became 
the northern parts of Yugoslovia and Romania. Germans 
from the Russian Empire made up 3.9 percent of the German 
mother-tongue population, and 3.5 percent were from Swit- 
zerland. Because the German-speakers from Switzerland 
have identified with that national origin, the Swiss are dealt 
with separately in this atlas. Also, Jews from Germany were 
part of the large 19th-century immigration, but their patterns 
are discussed with those of other Jews from Eastern Europe. 
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Germans in 18th-Century America 


Before the American Revolution southeastern Pennsylvania 
was the center of German settlement and culture, and by 
1790 that state's population was probably about 38 percent 
German, including some German-speaking Swiss (Purvis 
1984). There was not much mixing with 19th-century Ger- 
man immigrants, who generally headed westward for 
cheaper farmland or opportunities in newer cities. As a result, 
Pennsylvania German folk art, songs, foods, ways of build- 
ing, and other aspects of culture represent a mixture of colo- 
nial German and English-American traits (Yoder 1980). 
Pennsylvania Germans, the many tourists, and others in the 
area often refer to the people and culture as "Pennsylvania 
Dutch." However, that term really means Pennsylvania 
Deutsch or German, not Dutch from the Netherlands. It is 
likely that nearly all people living in the Pennsylvania Ger- 
man area who listed themselves as Dutch in 1980 were in fact 
of German ancestry, as explained in the section on Dutch 
ancestry. 

Farming areas east of the Appalachian Mountains have 
not had large in-migrations in the last two hundred years, so 
that even outside Pennsylvania some rural regions of 18th- 
century German settlement could be identified in the 1980 
data. Beginning in the 1730s, Germans from Pennsylvania 
seeking more land streamed along the Shenandoah Valley of 
Virginia and into the gently rolling Piedmont area of North 
Carolina (Faust 1927). In that state the counties that showed 
the highest percentages of German ancestry in 1980 were the 
primary areas of German settlement as early as the 
mid-1700s. 

Also, in Virginia parts of the north side of the Shenan- 
doah Valley were described as solidly German in the late 
1700s. In the Shenandoah County area and across into West 
Virginia is a relatively isolated section in which German 
identity has been retained for 200 years. And probably most 
of the people of German ancestry in central South Carolina's 
Newberry, Lexington, and adjacent counties are descended 
from the thousands of Germans, mostly Lutherans, who 
came directly from Germany via Charleston and were farm- 
ing approximately the same areas in the 1700s. South Caro- 
lina did, however, receive a few 19th-century German immi- 
grants in response to its promotion efforts (Fleming 1905). 


Nineteenth-Century Settlements 


Beginning around the 1820s German immigration became 
increasingly funneled through the port of New York, though 
immigrants also arrived at Baltimore on boats that had 
brought tobacco to Europe. Many others entered at New Or- 
leans after passage on boats returning from France for more 
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bales of cotton (Conzen 19802). After landing here, Germans 
tended to follow the canals, and Ohio and Mississippi rivers, 
the southern shores of the Great Lakes, and later the railroads 
to the new lands and cities of the Midwest. 

The majority became farmers and settled the countryside 
from Ohio west through the Great Plains. Wisconsin was 
especially attractive, probably because that state made land 
available at low prices, it had a liberal constitution, and its 
immigration commissioners were German (Johnson 1951). 


Midwestern Rural Areas. Places where German ancestry 
was strong in 1980 often originated as planned colonizations. 
For example, in 1838 the German Settlement Society of Phil- 
adelphia purchased about 20 square miles in east central 
Missouri's Gasconade County, and immigrants soon arrived 
(Gerlach 1976). Within two decades the northern part of the 
county and the urban center of Hermann were solidly Ger- 
man (Johnson 1951). New settlers eagerly bought up land 
from American pioneers in the counties bordering the Mis- 
souri River, and for a while both black and white Americans 
in strongly German areas were learning to speak German 
(Gerlach 1976). The German ethnic area on either side of the 
Missouri has persisted over more than a century, and in 1980 
nearby Osage County was even more German than Gascon- 
ade County. 

Near the Mississippi River to the southeast, Cape Girar- 
deau and Sainte Genevieve counties have been mostly Cath- 
olic German, while in Perry County Catholics have come to 
settle west of Route 61 and Lutherans in the southeast (Ger- 
lach 1976). As of the mid-1970s in that major Lutheran area 
(about 50 square miles) all the landowners were still German. 
And in southeastern Missouri as a whole many farms were 
still owned by descendants of the same German families that 
first developed them. 

In southwestern Indiana, a township in Dubois County 
was founded by a Catholic priest in 1840 and, after being well 
advertized among Catholics in Germany, became a highly 
successful settlement (Johnson 1951). In 1980 Dubois County 
stood out from all others in the state and surrounding states in 
having over 61 percent of its population reported as of Ger- 
man ancestry. 

Central Minnesota has been considered the largest Ger- 
man area in the state over the last century (Johnson 1981). Its 
intensely German character began in the 1850s with frontier 
farming communities around New Ulm (Brown County), 
southwest of Minneapolis, and Saint Cloud (Stearns County) 
to the northwest. New Ulm was founded in 1854 by a group 
of middle-class Germans whose descendants have long re- 
mained an influential local elite (Iverson 1966). The city has 
also been somewhat special because Protestants, Catholics, 
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and freethinkers have all been well represented (Johnson 
1981). New Ulm's image as the state's most German city was 
supported by 1980 census data, which showed three- 
quarters of its population as being of German ancestry, either 
single or multiple. Apart from German-Russian settlements 
in the Dakotas, New Ulm was the largest of only a half-dozen 
urban places in America having populations that were pro- 
portionately so strongly German in ancestry. 

When Stearns County was opened for settlement, it was 
well publicized through the German Catholic press and has 
been strongly Catholic since that time. Sibley County, which 
has been mostly Lutheran, was even more intensely German 
in 1980. Other German areas included some counties to the 
southwest (e.g., Cottonwood, Redwood, Jackson) that were 
later in developing, but generally the counties of highest per- 
centage German ancestry were those that had been strongly 
German in the late 19th century. 

In Illinois, some of the Germans arriving in Chicago 
chose land made more accessible by the new Illinois Central 
Railroad, in the southwestern part of the state (Johnson 
1951). That area (especially Monroe and Clinton counties) 
showed in 1980 the highest proportion of Germans in the 
state. And in Nebraska, the proportion of people with Ger- 
man ancestry was greatest in Cedar, Cuming, and Pierce 
counties, where by 1870 Germans — many from states to the 
east — had major settlements. 

Some rural midwestern German communities further 
north were not as productive for farming. The first jobs for 
Germans in northern Michigan's Presque Isle County were in 
a logging camp. And in Wisconsin's Marathon and Shawano 
counties immigrants took land only after disappointing expe- 
riences on drier lands to the west (Johnson 1951). Lumbering 
and occupations other than farming became important in 
those northern settlements. 

By the 1870s immigrants were finding that most land 
available for homesteading was on the Great Plains, where 
land prices were also much cheaper than farther east. Because 
German immigrants during this decade and the eighties were 
more likely to have come from the Protestant sections of 
northern Germany, in the rural areas of the Great Plains there 
were fewer Catholics than in farm areas farther east (Luebke 
1977). Also, migrations from southeastern Europe (Austria, 
Transylvania, and the Banat) brought additional German- 
speakers, some of whom became farmers on the Great Plains. 
Groups of Germans whose families had been living in south- 
eastern Europe for centuries found land within central 
Kansas in Barton County or in other midwestern areas 
(Luebke 1980). Their regional identities remained strong in 
rural areas, resulting in more distinctions within the broad 
ethnic German population. In addition, there were also Ger- 


mans from Pennsylvania and Illinois, looking for more 
acreage for the money. 

Of course, not all rural areas that were distinctively Ger- 
man a century ago stand out on a map of county-level ances- 
try percentages. In some cases, the size of the county is too 
large to show German strength in just one part of the county. 
In other cases, out-migration of Germans, in-migration of 
non-Germans, or intermarriage with non-Germans has 
eroded the previous high percentages of German. 


The Texas Germans. The large German communities in 
Texas had their origins in 1831 when an enthusiastic descrip- 
tive letter was sent by one settler to a friend back in Germany 
and was published in a newspaper and a book (Jordan 1966). 
Initially focused in the area 60 miles west of Houston in what 
is now northwestern Austin County, that area between the 
Brazos and Colorado rivers attracted thousands of additional 
immigrants over the next decades. In the 1880s, the division 
and sale of former plantation land and promotion of the area 
by railroads induced still more people to settle in what was 
becoming an extensive German area in Austin, Washington, 
Fayette, and Colorado counties, as well as in adjacent coun- 
ties and in Houston. Although Germans were but one part of 
the area's heterogeneous population (Meinig 1969), over 30 
percent of the 1980 population in Austin and Fayette counties 
reported only a German ancestry. 

A western German settlement region began in 1844 after 
sponsors of a colonization society obtained a large land grant 
and offered free transportation and good terms for prospec- 
tive settlers (Jordan 1966). However, after landing at the port 
of Indianola, many trekked for over 200 miles to the grant 
lands (northern Llano and Mason counties) only to find them 
less attractive than areas they had just passed through. In 
addition, the colonization society went bankrupt before 
others even arrived. Most stopped at what became way 
stations — New Braunfels (Comal County) and Fredericks- 
burg (Gillespie County). From these nodes German settle- 
ment expanded onto nearby prairies, up river valleys, and 
into San Antonio itself. Another German colony — 
completely separate in origin and predominantly Alsatian — 
was west of San Antonio and centered in Castroville (Medina 
County). 

Northwest of San Antonio, mostly in Mason, Gillespie, 
and Kendall counties, is the drier Hill Country, which settlers 
other than German were usually not willing to farm and 
which lacked oil. These lands and towns, situated around 
Fredericksburg, have always been the most solidly German 
and socially cohesive part of the Texas German region 
(Meinig 1969). The county in which Germans were propor- 
tionately strongest in 1880 (Gillespie) was also strongest in 


1980, with 47 percent of its population reporting German 
ancestry. The varied religious and cultural backgrounds of 
the Germans in Texas have also been evident in the Hill 
Country. Gillespie County has been dominated by Catholics 
and Lutherans, whose parties, dancing, and drinking have 
contrasted with the stern and nonalcoholic Methodist tradi- 
tion found in Mason County (Jordan 1980). And in Kendall 
County, where many people were intellectual and political 
refugees, there has been a tradition of hostility to religion and 
to the missionaries who came to save local atheists. 

German immigration to Texas declined after 1890, but 
the 1980 German-ancestry map shows that the eastern and 
western settlement areas have coalesced. Descendants of the 
early farmers, artisans, and merchants constituted most of the 
large German-ancestry populations in nearby Texas metro- 
politan areas. 

Germans also settled the open prairie country in North 
Texas. Between 1885 and 1892 people from the established 
Texas communities joined immigrants who had been living in 
the Midwest for a dozen years or more to found new settle- 
ments (Jordan 1984). The earlier American settlers from Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee, and Missouri had preferred the wooded 
Cross Timber country and the edges of smaller prairies, leav- 
ing the larger grassland areas but sparsely occupied. In Cooke 
County, north of Dallas, Germans created prosperous wheat 
and cotton farms — and after World War II, dairy farms — on 
those prairies. Their large-scale and highly commercial agri- 
culture and imposing churches have contrasted with settle- 
ment in the wooded areas, characterized by much smaller, 
partly subsistence farming operations and the simple rural 
chapels of the Scotch-Irish- and English-ancestry families. 


Other Areas in the South. Germans from the Midwest апа 
Europe made several smaller settlements in the South, gener- 
ally the result of promotion to encourage land sales and de- 
velopment. Over 200 families came from Germany to Mor- 
gan County in eastern Tennessee, between 1845 and 1855 
(Kollmorgen 1941). Although they were upset at having been 
misled by advertising, enough stayed so that in 1980 the 
German-ancestry population numbered over 975. Most of 
the 4,000 people of German ancestry in Cullman County in 
north central Alabama were probably descended from the 
several hundred families that arrived between 1870 and 1900 
and developed market gardening and a specialty in strawber- 
ries. Just north, in Lauderdale County, Alabama, and adja- 
cent Lawrence County, Tennessee, were even more people of 
German ancestry whose ancestors were persuaded by a priest 
to leave the Midwest and develop Catholic farm settlements 
in what was an infertile and largely undeveloped area. In 
1980 these counties could be differentiated from most coun- 
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ties in the South by their slightly higher percentage of Ger- 
man-ancestry population. 


Germans in Cities 


In addition to the many rural and small city populations, 
there were thousands of Germans in the larger cities. Phila- 
delphia and Baltimore had been major German centers in the 
mid-1700s, but in Philadelphia the Irish came in large 
enough numbers by the mid-19th century that Germans were 
less likely to find jobs there and so headed west (Golab 1977). 
Before 1850 German neighborhoods had developed in the 
towns along the Erie Canal and Ohio River, and during that 
time Cincinnati, Louisville, and Saint Louis became impor- 
tant German centers. 

Germans became associated with Milwaukee just three 
years after its beginning as a frontier town in the early 1830s 
(Conzen 1976). Within a decade the city was growing rapidly 
as the terminus of a major transportation route from New 
York via the Great Lakes to the newly opened land of Wiscon- 
sin. Immigrant craftsmen, professionals, day laborers, and 
others who chose not to farm often remained in Milwaukee. 
There, in the 1850s and 1860s, Germans had a rich commu- 
nity life and their society extended through a broad range of 
occupations, religions, and social positions. Although most 
German immigrants in the city tended to live near other Ger- 
mans and were little mixed residentially with the Irish and 
Yankees, the segregation was essentially self-imposed and 
reflected the importance of their language and associations. 

By 1870 the other fast-growing Great Lakes cities like 
Buffalo, Cleveland, Detroit, and Chicago all had thriving 
German communities of artisans, merchants, laborers, and 
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their families. Still, in 1880 New York City had twice as many 
German-born people as the largest of the inland cities, Chi- 
cago. But in proportion to total city population, the most 
German of all large cities in the country remained Milwau- 
kee, where in 1910 over half the foreign white stock had 
German origins. 

As of 1910 about 4 percent of the foreign white stock 
with a German mother tongue living in the United States had 
come from Austria or German ethnic enclaves in Hungary, 
Romania, or other places in southeastern Europe. Probably 
most such German immigrants stayed in industrial cities like 
Pittsburgh, Akron, and Cleveland (Kloss 1974). 


Twentieth-Century Changes. Rural depopulation and im- 
migrant preferences for cities have produced a relative shift 
of the German-ancestry population away from the farms and 
small towns. Periodic rural depressions, the reduced need for 
farm labor due to mechanization, and beckoning city lights 
and opportunities have prompted many U.S.-born Germans 
to forsake rural life and move to Chicago, smaller midwestern 
cities, and California. People of German ancestry constituted 
only 18 percent of Milwaukee County's population in 1980, 
but their numbers (177,000) were almost as great as in New 
York City, the third largest German center after Los Angeles 
and Chicago. 

Immigrants since World War I have settled more in Cali- 
fornia and New York than in states like Wisconsin and Illi- 
nois. The New York City area (including the adjacent Long 
Island counties) has been the leading metropolitan destina- 
tion. In 1980 it had over 85,000 German-born people, com- 
pared to 44,000 in Los Angeles and Orange counties and only 
7,800 in Milwaukee County. 

During the 20th century German immigrants and refu- 
gees have included those who fled in the 1930s from Nazi 
rule. Also, of the total of 16 million ethnic Germans who had 
been expelled at the end of World War II from countries of 
eastern Europe, an estimated 200,000 ultimately settled in the 
U.S. (Billigmeier 1982). Many of these were admitted as refu- 
gees during the 19506, but others came later as regular immi- 
grants from West Germany. Nearly all these arrivals settled in 
metropolitan areas, particularly the largest ones. 


Ethnic Concentrations in 1980 


Although the distribution of the German-ancestry popula- 
tion in 1980 reflects the metropolitan predominance, the gen- 
eral pattern of proportionate representation in counties has 
changed little since the early 20th century. 

In the counties containing large German-ancestry popu- 
lations the highest proportions of Germans are in the old 
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Pennsylvania German area and in southeastern Wisconsin, 
approximately between Sheboygan, Milwaukee, and Lake 
Winnebago. Many people whose families once lived in Mil- 
waukee have moved to other towns in southeastern Wiscon- 
sin, and the rural lands to the south and east of Lake Winne- 
bago have long had thriving German settlements. In that area 
the towns of Kiel and New Holstein (Calumet County) and 
Mayville (Dodge County) all had 1980 populations that were 
over 60 percent German in single ancestry and 78 percent in 
total ancestry. 

Pennsylvania, the focus of 18th-century German settle- 
ment, was also in 1980 the state with the largest German-an- 
cestry population. The number and proportion of Germans in 
the older settled states has been too easily underestimated 
becauseuntil 1980 the U.S. census recorded ethnicity for only 
the first and second generation of immigrants. There has 
been relatively little German immigration to Pennsylvania in 
the last 200 years, but Berks and Lancaster counties in the 
heart of the so-called Pennsylvania Dutch country still re- 
ported over 34 percent German ancestry. 

Although not discernible among the more numerous de- 
scendants of 19th-century immigrants, Germans have mi- 
grated since World War II to counties containing large instal- 
lations of the U.S. Army. Men who have been stationed in 
West Germany have often returned with German wives. In 
these typically rural areas (such as Fort Bragg, North Caro- 
lina; Fort Campbell, Kentucky; Fort Benning, Georgia; and 
Fort Hood, Texas) the several thousand foreign-born Ger- 
mans contrast sharply with the handful of foreign-born in 
counties which had 19th-century German settlements. 


German-Russians 


Especially distinctive and cohesive were the Germans from 
Russia, usually referred to as the German-Russians. These 
people have had a distinct ethnic identity which has been 
unusually persistent. Some of their concentrated settlements 
are especially evident on the 1980 German-ancestry map. 

This ethnic group has often been called Russian-Ger- 
mans, but according to the PUMS data on the ordering of 
multiple-ancestry responses most prefer the term "German- 
Russian." (The “German-Russian” response was used 7 
times more frequently than "Russian-German"' by residents 
of North Dakota, which had a large German-Russian popula- 
tion, but such strong preferences were not typical of other 
states.) Many people have also used the label "Germans from 
Russia." 

German farmers, whose ancestors had migrated to 
southern Russia in the 1700s, were finding by the 1860s that 
Russian promises of religious and cultural freedom made ear- 


lier were no longer being fulfilled. Between the 1870s and the 
First World War many tried to find new lives and ample land 
to farm in the Great Plains of America. By 1920, there were 
about 300,000 German-Russian people in the United States. 
Religion provided the anchor and source of identity for the 
community as it did with other Germans. But, in contrast to 
other German immigrants, fewer than 20 percent of the Ger- 
man-Russians were Catholic (Sallet 1974). About 10 percent 
were Mennonites, and the vast majority were evangelical 
Protestants. Depending on their region of origin, Germans 
from Russia could be considered either Black Sea Germans or 
Volga Germans. 


Volga Germans. Many Volga Germans arrived just at the 
time the railroads were expanding across the plains, and 
many got jobs laying tracks, building bridges, or working on 
section gangs or in the repair shops (Sallet 1974). However, 
most Volga Germans had some experience raising sugar beets 
in Russia, and the labors of whole families in thinning, weed- 
ing, and harvesting beets were basic to the expansion of that 
crop and industry from Wyoming and Montana in the West to 
Minnesota and Michigan in the East. It was estimated that by 
1930 over half of the sugar-beet farms in Nebraska and Colo- 
rado were owned by Volga Germans. Also, Volga Germans 
worked in industry and other jobs in cities and developed 
ethnic settlements in Chicago, Denver, Lincoln, and Topeka. 
Some became farmers in the Fresno area of California or 
specialized in wheat farming in western Kansas and eastern 
Washington. 

Some patterns of percentages in German ancestry re- 
flected the association of Volga Germans with the sugar-beet 
industry. Workers followed the expansion of sugar-beet 
planting up the South and North Platte valleys in the first 
years of this century. When a refinery was opened in Sterling 
(Logan County) in Colorado, the promise of work in that area 
attracted Volga Germans from distant cities (Rock 1977). 
German ancestry in Colorado was relatively strongest in the 
northeast, in the South Platte Valley, for this reason. And in 
eastern Wyoming, some Black Sea German wheat farmers 
came from South Dakota in 1913, but they were outnum- 
bered by the families of Volga German sugar-beet workers 
recruited in Lincoln, Nebraska (Hodgson and Hills 1977). 
Many who toiled those long hours in the fields settled in the 
area, and Goshen County in 1980 had a higher percentage of 
German ancestry than had any other county in Wyoming. 


Black Sea Germans. Generally it was Germans from the 
open grasslands north of the Black Sea who led the expansion 
of American wheat in the dry lands of the Dakotas. Their 
settlements sometimes dominated extensive areas, the largest 
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of which lay in the middle of the Dakotas and included sev- 
eral counties in each state. This regional concentration was 
due to the fact that, at the time of their arrival, the temporary 
terminus of the railroad that was preferred by the German- 
Russians — the Milwaukee Road — was in Eureka, in what is 
now northern South Dakota. German-Russians simply dis- 
persed from that town in search of good land for homestead- 
ing (Sherman 1983). 

In 1910 one of the most intensely German-Russian 
counties in the United States was McIntosh County in south- 
ern North Dakota, where 79 percent of the total population 
either had been born in Russia or had both parents born in 
Russia. In adjacent Logan County over 99 percent of the 
people of German ancestry were Black Sea Germans, but 
there were small areas of other groups. 


General Patterns. All farmers on the Great Plains were 
faced with prairie fires, terrible blizzards, and periodic 
droughts and depressions, but in spite of these the German- 
Russians probably migrated out of their areas of settlement at 
a lower rate than did other farm people (Iseminger 1984). 
Geographical isolation in low-density areas and their tradi- 
tional emphasis on remaining separate from others also aided 
in the persistence of German-Russian strength. Whatever the 
reasons, counties containing German-Russian settlements 
were often unusually high in their 1980 German-ancestry 
proportions. Over 55 percent of the population in each of 10 
Dakota counties reported only German ancestry. Also notice- 
able for its high proportion of Germans is the central Kansas 
area around Hays, in Ellis and Rush counties, where the 
Volga Germans for several decades lived in their own villages 
rather than on dispersed family farms (Petersen 1968). Okla- 
homa's counties with higher than usual percentages of Ger- 
man ancestry are related to both German-Russian settle- 
ments (Washita, Major, and Blaine counties) and western 
European German secondary settlements (other counties). 

Where German-Russians settled, their percentages in 
the total population would, of course, have been substan- 
tially higher if those who described their ancestry as multiple 
(Russian and German) could have been identified in the 
county-level data. At the state level the PUMS file indicates 
that 76 percent of the people in both North and South Dakota 
who reported a Russian multiple ancestry listed German as 
the other half. The total population identifying as German- 
Russian or Russian-German was 15,000 in North Dakota and 
5,000 in South Dakota, but the 42,000 reported in California 
must have included many Jews. 

Also, the PUMS file showed that 2,200 individuals in the 
United States wrote the more specific responses of either 
Black Sea German or Volga German. Of these, 660 lived in 
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Kansas and 280 in California. Very few people in other states 
of the Great Plains reported specific Black Sea or Volga Ger- 
man ancestry. 


Swiss Ancestry 


1980 Summary Statistics* 


Reported Ethnic Population 
Single ancestry 235,355 
Multiple ancestry 746,188 


Counties with Largest 
Swiss-Ancestry Population** 


Los Angeles, CA 6,228 
Lancaster, PA 3,741 
New York City, NY 3,479 
Green (Monroe), WI 3,437 
Wayne (Wooster), OH 2,714 


Counties with Highest Percentage of 
Swiss Ancestry in Population** 


Green (Monroe), WI 11.45 
Adams (Decatur), IN 7.61 
Bear Lake (Montpelier), ID 4.41 
Holmes (Millersburg), OH 3.98 
Wells (Bluffton), IN 3.78 


* County statistics, map, and text interpretation are based on single-ancestry data only. 
** Major cities or towns may be indicated in parentheses. 


Most of the people of Swiss ancestry in America are descend- 
ants of 18th- and 19th-century immigrants who were 
members of distinct religious or linguistic groups. There were 
Catholics, Mormons, Amish, Mennonites of Swiss origin, fol- 
lowers of different Protestant organizations, and of course, 
some who chose not to affiliate with religious groups. The 
immigrants included speakers of the three most important 
languages found in Switzerland, but German-speaking Swiss 
dominated the immigration. The 1910 U.S. census showed 
that 87 percent of the 300,000 people of Swiss foreign stock in 
this country had German as their mother tongue. French 
mother tongue was reported by fewer than 9 percent and 
Italian mother tongue by fewer than 4 percent of the Swiss. 

Even before 1700 there were Swiss Mennonite families 
in Pennsylvania, and during the next decades over 24,000 
Swiss, predominantly Protestant, settled in the colonies 
(Schelbert 1980). The 19th century brought 200,000 more, 
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especially during the last half. About 60 percent of the ar- 
rivals during the century chose rural destinations, primarily 
in midwestern states. 


Farming Settlements 


Most counties where distinct Swiss rural settlements were 
established can be identified in the ancestry data. Except for 
Amish areas, the numbers are usually small and apparent 
only in the increased proportion in those areas compared to 
surrounding areas. For example, Randolph County, West 
Virginia; Madison County, Illinois; and Buffalo County, Wis- 
consin, all contained Swiss colonies in the 19th century 
(Grueningen 1940). A few small settlements in Tennessee's 
Cumberland Plateau (Grundy and Franklin counties) had 
wine producers, market gardeners, craftsmen, and families, 
numbering over 300 Swiss in the late 19th century (Stone 
1938). Some colonies were established much farther west, 
such as Nemaha County in northeastern Kansas, which con- 
tained both French and German Swiss in separate areas (Car- 
man 1962). In 1980 all of the above were among the leading 
50 U.S. counties in their percentage of Swiss-ancestry popu- 
lation. 

Sometimes counties where Swiss settlements were lo- 
cated have few if any Swiss-ancestry people today, perhaps 
because of sampling error or insufficient viability in the long 
run to retain the people. Or perhaps, because of widespread 
intermarriage and other factors, a sense of Swiss identity may 
have been lost or considered minor compared to other ethnic 
identities. For example, in the southeastern corner of Indiana, 
Switzerland County was in 1810 a thriving wine-growing 
area but apparently no people of Swiss ancestry were found 
in the 1980 census sample. And farther down the Ohio River 
beyond Louisville, Perry County in Indiana had 474 Swiss 
(nearly all German-speaking) in 1870. This settlement near 
Tell City was the result of a Swiss Colonization Society orga- 
nized in 1856 in Cincinnati (De la Hunt 1916). Nevertheless, 
only an estimated 22 people of Swiss ancestry were identified 
in Perry County in 1980. 


Swiss Mormons. Similarly, areas settled in the 19th cen- 
tury by Swiss converts to the Mormon faith are consistent 
with 1980 ancestry data. In Utah there was a Swiss colony in 
the warmer Dixie area (Washington County), begun for the 
purpose of grape and wine production. The Swiss at Midway 
in Wasatch County and at Providence and other places in the 
Cache Valley were known for dairying and cheesemaking. 
Salt Lake City and other urban places in Salt Lake and Cache 
counties were the major Swiss centers a century ago (Bitton 
and Irving 1976). The Swiss in Bear Lake County of south- 
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eastern Idaho and nearby Star Valley (Lincoln County) in 
Wyoming originally moved to those areas because the more 
centrally located lands north of Salt Lake City were consid- 
ered too crowded. 


Amish Settlements. Іп general, the highest percentage of 
Swiss ancestry in rural populations is found in those counties 
where there are clusters of Old Order Amish (Quinn et al. 
1982). The Amish and Swiss Mennonites, after suffering reli- 
gious persecution in Switzerland and the German Palatinate 
during the 1600s, were especially attracted by William Penn's 
welcome to people of all faiths. From initial locations in 
southeastern Pennsylvania groups of the faithful moved 
westward, into the valleys of the Appalachians and the roll- 
ing country of Ohio and Indiana where they could practice 
their small-scale general farming. However, Lancaster 
County, Pennsylvania, has remained the stronghold. 

The Amish and members of the (Old) Mennonite 
Church tend to be of Swiss ethnic origin (Dyck 1967), al- 
though migrations centuries ago to various parts of Europe 
and traditional German language use have often blurred 
Swiss, Dutch, German, and Russian identities among other 
groups of Mennonites. Ohio's Holmes, Tuscarawas, Stark, 
and Wayne counties and Indiana's Allen, Elkhart, and La- 
grange counties are strongly Swiss because of their Amish 
and Swiss Mennonite populations. Swiss identity may be 
even clearer in Adams and Wells counties, just south of Fort 
Wayne, Indiana, where Amish and Mennonites are mostly 
descended from immigrants who arrived in the late 1830s 
directly from Switzerland. Further west, many Swiss are 
found among the Mennonites in McPherson and Harvey 
counties, Kansas, and in Moniteau County, Missouri. 
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Wisconsin. Not socially or religiously connected with the 
above communities in any way is the most famous Swiss 
town in America — New Glarus, in southern Wisconsin's 
Green County. In 1844 Switzerland was suffering from de- 
clining trade and a business depression (Schelbert 1973). The 
Swiss governments attempted to aid their people, often by 
encouraging emigration. From Swiss who were living in Illi- 
nois, the Glarnese knew about land and opportunities in 
southern Wisconsin, where Indians had just previously been 
defeated. In 1845, sponsored by the official emigration soci- 
ety of that canton, 119 people arrived in Green County. The 
settlements expanded and spilled over into adjacent counties 
in Wisconsin and Illinois, and the state capital (Madison, in 
Dane County) has become an urban Swiss center. 

Like many other Swiss, these immigrants later special- 
ized in dairying and cheesemaking, but tourism has become 
especially important in recent decades. In the 1980s, corre- 
spondence and travel help maintain international ties be- 
tween the communities; the settlement may be as well known 
in Switzerland as in this country. Over 11 percent of the total 
population of Green County identified themselves as having 
Swiss ancestry, by far the highest such figure, justifying state- 
ments that the area is the Swiss capital of America. 


California. Today California has moreSwiss than any other 
state. Many of these represent migrants from the Midwest or 
recent immigrants from Europe. However, there was also a 
large direct migration from Ticino, the Italian-speaking can- 
ton in Switzerland. The first Ticinese came in the 1850s, 
attracted by gold (Raup 1951). These and thousands of later 
immigrants were distinctive in the high proportion connected 
with dairying. 

From an early focus in Marin County just north of San 
Francisco, some moved north as far as Humboldt County and 
established dairy farms on the floodplain of the Eel River, 
while others looked southward and became dairymen or crop 
farmers in the Salinas Valley (Monterey County) and in San 
Luis Obispo and northern Santa Barbara counties. Except for 
Los Angeles County, home of more Swiss than any other 
county, the pattern of Swiss in the state reflects most clearly 
those of Ticinese origin. 


Belgian Ancestry 


1980 Summary Statistics* 


Reported Ethnic Population 
Single ancestry 122,814 
Multiple ancestry 237,463 
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Counties with Largest 
Belgian-Ancestry Population** 


Brown (Green Bay), WI 7,490 
Macomb (Warren), MI 6,821 
Rock Island (Moline), IL 5,107 
Wayne (Detroit), MI 4,514 
Los Angeles, CA 3,003 


Counties with Highest Percentage of 
Belgian Ancestry in Population** 


Kewaunee (Algoma), WI 12.71 
Door (Sturgeon Bay), WI 7.31 
Lyon (Marshall), MN 6.50 
Brown (Green Bay), WI 4.27 
Henry (Kewanee), IL 4.18 


* County statistics, map, and text interpretation are based on single-ancestry data only. 
** Major cities or towns may be indicated in parentheses. 


Ethnic Identities 


The people of Belgium are primarily members of one of two 
leading ethnic groups: the Flemings, who speak Flemish, a 
language virtually the same as Dutch, and the Walloons, who 
speak French. Just as the two groups are essentially separate 
social groups in Belgium, so in America they generally settled 
in different places. Now, however, most Americans of these 
ancestries tend to think of themselves as Belgian. 

In the 1920 census 72 percent of the Belgium foreign 
stock were reported as having Flemish as their mother 
tongue. French was the mother tongue of another 21 percent, 
and approximately 4 percent had spoken German and 4 per- 
cent Dutch before emigration. Because only those with a 
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Flemish mother tongue were identified in state and city popu- 
lations, those are the only Belgian ethnic group that can be 
mapped as of 1920. The states varied in the proportion of 
Flemish mother tongue within the Belgian foreign stock, from 
over 80 percent Flemish in Michigan to about 50 percent 
Flemish in Ohio and West Coast states. 

In the 1980 census most people of Belgian ancestry pre- 
ferred to use that term— the name of the country — rather 
than the specific ethnic group label. Only 6 percent of the 
Belgian-ancestry population designated their ancestry as one 
of these specific ethnic groups, according to the PUMS data. 
Of those who did specify an ethnic ancestry, 95 percent were 
Flemish. Because most Americans are not familiar with these 
groups, most people may find it easier to use the national term 
"Belgian" rather than an ethnic term. Also, some people of 
Walloon ancestry may also have submerged their identity 
within the larger French ethnic population of this country. 


Settlements 


Before 1890 about 80 percent of the Belgian immigrants were 
from rural sections and most of these were peasants. Oppor- 
tunities in farming and logging attracted them and were the 
bases for Belgian communities in many small towns in the 
Midwest. Also, around 1860 nearly 100 Belgian families im- 
migrated to Rapides Parish, Louisiana, where they became 
successful market gardeners (Kollmorgen 1941), so that a 
Belgian-ancestry population of 684 was reported for that 
parish in the 1980 data. 

In southwestern Minnesota, after a Catholic bishop 
bought up land in Lyon County for resale to Catholic farmers 
in what was hoped would become a rural Irish area, the most 
successful and permanent of the colonists at Ghent proved to 
be the Belgians (Shannon 1957). In the 1880s numerous 
Flemings and Dutch Catholics arrived, typically with enough 
money to buy land already developed by Scandinavian 
farmers, who then went farther west. The colony at Ghent 
was then almost completely Flemish and Dutch. In 1980 local 
people were well aware of the town's Belgian heritage, and 
over 6 percent of the county population reported themselves 
as having Belgian ancestry. 

Both Flemings and Walloons were generally Catholic, 
and typically joined parish communities where they settled. 
In Michigan, there were already many Dutch communities in 
small towns, but although the Flemings and the Dutch could 
speak with each other, the fierce anti-Catholicism of many of 
the Dutch made Flemings not welcome in those towns (Laur- 
ent 1980). Instead, Detroit and surrounding cities and towns 
became especially large Flemish centers and in 1980 that area 
had more people of Belgian ancestry than any other metro- 
politan area. 


Walloons felt more at home where there were French- 
speaking priests, usually at French Canadian settlements. For 
example, after crossing the Atlantic in 1853 with no clear 
destination in mind, Walloon families continued to journey 
with Dutch immigrants headed for Sheboygan, Wisconsin, 
where they were disappointed to find no French spoken there 
(Holand 1933). Because local people said there were French 
Canadians in Green Bay, the families took a steamboat north 
and, after investigation, planned to choose land southwest of 
that town. However, they accidentally met a priest from a 
small French Canadian community on the other side of Green 
Bay, and he persuaded them to buy nearby land on the Door 
Peninsula. In time the rural area between Sturgeon Bay and 
Green Bay became almost exclusively Belgian and the largest 
Walloon settlement in the country. 

Most farmers originally raised wheat but later developed 
a focus on dairying. There was also work in nearby sawmills 
and a shipyard, and men often supplemented their farm in- 
come by seasonal or part-time work in urban centers of east- 
ern Wisconsin. In recent decades young people from the rural 
Belgian communities have taken factory and service jobs in 
nearby Green Bay, which also became home to many Flem- 
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ings. Today Door and Kewaunee counties average over 10 
percent Belgian ancestry, the most intensely Belgian area in 
the United States. 

Belgians were often desired in specialized industries. Ex- 
perienced workers, especially weavers, were brought to the 
woolen mills in Lawrence (Essex County), Massachusetts, 
from French-speaking areas of Belgium and adjacent France 
(Imm. Com. 1911a). And in western Pennsylvania (Alle- 
gheny and Washington counties) plate-glass manufacturers 
in the 1880s and 18905 recruited over 1,500 skilled Belgian 
glassmakers (Imm. Com. 1911e). For at least two decades the 
new town of Charleroi (Washington County) was predomi- 
nantly Walloon and French. However, after 1900 new tech- 
nologies made possible the use of unskilled labor, and few 
Belgians remained in those jobs, though many have stayed in 
the area. 

Other Belgian urban settlements were in northwestern 
Indiana, at Michigan City (Laporte County) and Mishawaka 
(Saint Joseph County), populated by both Walloons and 
Flemings, and Moline (Rock Island County), Illinois, which 
was mostly Flemish. The Belgian concentration in the north 
central states remained in 1980, and 31 percent of the nation's 
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Belgian-ancestry population lived in just two states— 
Michigan and Wisconsin. 


Dutch Ancestry 


1980 Summary Statistics* 


Reported Ethnic Population 
Single ancestry 1,404,794 
Multiple ancestry 4,899,705 


Counties with Largest 
Dutch-Ancestry Population** 


Kent (Grand Rapids), MI 69,404 
Ottawa (Holland), MI 51,846 
Los Angeles, CA 35,950 
Cook (Chicago), IL 28,176 
Sioux (Sioux Center; Orange City), ІА 17,004 


Counties with Highest Percentage of 
Dutch Ancestry in Population** 


Sioux (Sioux Center; Orange City), IA 55.18 
Douglas, SD 33.58 
Ottawa (Holland), MI 32.99 
Lyon (Rock Rapids), ІА 22.65 


Marion (Knoxville), IA 21.04 


* County statistics, map, and text interpretation are based on single-ancestry data only. 
** Major cities or towns may be indicated in parentheses. 


Most people from the Netherlands speak Dutch and are eth- 
nically Dutch, but there are ethnic minorities, the largest of 
which is the Frisians. Because Frisians immigrated with the 
Dutch and became part of their communities in this country, 
the U.S. Census coded Frisian ancestry together with Dutch 
and the two will be treated together here. 

Sailors from the Netherlands explored part of America's 
Atlantic Coast in the early 1600s, and the Dutch soon estab- 
lished a colony called New Netherland along the shores of 
the Hudson River and lower Delaware River. Although 
Dutch control was lost when the English defeated them in 
1664, some Dutch people continued to occupy their commu- 
nities, especially those along the Hudson, from New York 
City to Schenectady. Many moved across the Hudson River, 
especially to what became Bergen County in New Jersey. In 
northeastern New Jersey the Dutch were the dominant group 
in the ethnically mixed population of the farming villages 
during the colonial period (Vecoli 1965). In 1790 there were 
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about 80,000 people of Dutch ancestry living within 50 miles 
of New York (Swierenga 1980). There and in the counties 
along the Hudson River probably a high proportion of the 
people of Dutch ancestry in 1980 have roots going back to the 
colonial era. 


Nineteenth-Century Settlements 


In the mid-19th century newly arrived Dutch settled in and 
near the eastern cities, often in areas where colonial Dutch 
were still found, or on the water and rail routes west. In 
upstate New York rural Wayne County and neighboring 
Rochester (Monroe County) became popular destinations for 
over 100 Dutch families between 1841 and 1845 (DeJong 
1975). Today over 7 percent of Wayne County's population 
reported a Dutch ancestry. Also, Dutch immigrants worked 
in factories in Paterson and Passaic, New Jersey. In 1880 
Paterson had more Dutch-born people than any other Ameri- 
can city, and in 1980 there were over 10,000 people of Dutch 
ancestry in Passaic County. 

Later, Dutch began to live in midwestern cities near the 
major rural Dutch concentrations that were developing. 
Dutch settlements on the outskirts of Chicago evolved from 
centers of dairying and market gardening to neighborhoods 
for urban industrial workers. 


Michigan. The Dutch have made a strong impact in certain 
rural and small-town areas of this state. What became the 
largest Dutch settlement area began in late 1846, when the 
leader of one of the congregations that had seceded from the 
state church brought his followers across America and ar- 
rived in Detroit, intending to purchase farm land in Wiscon- 
sin (DeJong 1975). Boat service on Lake Michigan had just 
stopped for the winter, but while in Detroit he was pursuaded 
to buy land instead in southwestern Michigan. By the end of 
spring hundreds of Dutch were developing a colony north- 
west of Kalamazoo. The initial settlement, named Holland, 
was expanded to Zeeland and numerous other towns as 
thousands more arrived and struggled through the difficult 
early years. Most men became farmers, shopkeepers, crafts- 
men, or later, workers in lumber mills, brickyards, and furni- 
ture factories. 

At least until about 1960 most of the rural farmland in an 
area of over 400 square miles east of Holland (in northern 
Allegan and southeastern Ottawa counties) was owned by 
Dutch Calvinists, either Dutch Reformed or Christian Re- 
formed (Bjorklund 1964). No other denominations were 
present, and the church communities effectively controlled 
the area so as to keep out taverns, movie theaters, dance halls, 
and Sunday sales. 


As the area grew, many Dutch moved into nearby cities 
like Kalamazoo and Grand Rapids and to places like Chicago, 
where there were better jobs. Also, in the cities Calvinist 
ideology and practices were not as strict as in the rural farm 
areas. By 1920 Grand Rapids (Kent County), Michigan, had 
far more Dutch foreign stock (immigrants and their children) 
than any other city in the country. 

Michigan still has more people of Dutch ancestry than 
any other state, a reflection of both the Calvinist emphasis on 
marriage within the group and the large size of local Dutch 
communities. In 1980 there were over 130,000 people of 
Dutch ancestry in the three counties of Allegan, Kent, and 
Ottawa, making this by far the largest concentration of 
Dutch-ancestry people in the country. Ottawa County was 
one-third Dutch, and to the north, a daughter colony was the 
reason for the 19 percent Dutch-ancestry population in Mis- 
saukee County. 


Other Midwestern States. In 1847, another Dutch Protes- 
tant leader declined to join the group in Michigan and instead 
chose land in southeastern Iowa (DeJong 1975). This settle- 
ment, focused at Pella (Marion County), prospered rapidly, 
attracting so many more people that good land soon was 
taken and prices rose too high. The settlement became, in 
effect, a mother colony, sending many of its sons and daugh- 
ters and new immigrants to found still other settlements far- 
ther west. In 1870 three wagon trains brought Dutch from the 
Marion County area to Sioux County in the northwest corner 
of the state, where the same success occurred. Dutch farm 
communities expanded into nearby counties and adjacent 
parts of Minnesota and South Dakota. In 1980 Sioux County 
was the most strongly Dutch county in the United States, in 
that 55 percent of its population reported Dutch ancestry. 

Although Catholics constituted over one-third of the 
population of the Netherlands, only about 20 percent of the 
19th-century immigrants were Catholic, and their impact in 
the American countryside was much smaller than in the in- 
tensely Calvinist settlements (Swierenga 1985). Catholics 
typically preferred to settle together, usually in different 
areas from the Protestants. What would become the best- 
known Dutch Catholic area was begun in 1848 in Wisconsin, 
near the Fox River between Green Bay and Lake Winnebago. 
A priest who had been a missionary among the Indians in that 
area visited the Netherlands and persuaded many people to 
return with him (Stekelenburg 1985). By 1851 a total of 500 
Dutch Catholics had arrived. Dutch Catholics have not 
stressed their Dutch ethnicity, in contrast to the Protestants, 
whose ideology has often led them to emphasize their sepa- 
rate Calvinist tradition. 

Dutch Mennonites immigrated to America as early as the 
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1680s, and a few features of Dutch-ancestry patterns may be 
related to Mennonite settlements, though these are usually 
geographically associated with (Swiss-ancestry) Amish 
areas. For example, in Elkhart County, Indiana, because 
Dutch (Frisian) Mennonite immigrants established a settle- 
ment in 1853, it is likely that many of the people of Dutch 
ancestry are Mennonites. 

In western Illinois, Whiteside County — the only major 
area of settlement apart from the Chicago area— was 
foundedin 1861 by immigrants, and mixed grainand livestock 
fattening operations prospered. More than 2,000 Dutch were 
reported in 1896 (Lucas 1955), and the Dutch-ancestry popu- 
lation had more than doubled by 1980. 

As land became occupied and prices rose in northwest 
Iowa in the 1880s a new generation of Protestants moved on, 
this time to Douglas County in southeastern South Dakota 
(DeJong 1975), where today a third of the county's popula- 
tion reported Dutch ancestry. To neighboring Charles Mix 
County came immigrants directly from the Netherlands. In 
1891 people began to move to Montana, where several Dutch 
settlements ultimately failed in that difficult climate (Lucas 
1955). The Dutch in the area around Bozeman (Gallatin 
County), however, prospered and are clearly evident in the 
1980 data. 


Washington. Easier and more successful were the develop- 
ments in the state of Washington. In 1894 Dutch from the 
Midwest responded to the promotion of Whidbey Island (Is- 
land County), and by 1920 the island had about 800 Dutch 
people, mostly engaged in vegetable gardening, dairying, 
and raising poultry. At the same time opportunities around 
Lynden (northwestern Whatcom County) in logging and 
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farming attracted Dutch from the Midwest, Canada, апа Eu- 
rope. Also, the Yakima Valley received many Dutch from the 
Sioux County, Iowa, area. 


Twentieth-Century Changes 


Although settlement by religious groups explains the most 
distinctive features of the distribution, perhaps almost half of 
all 19th-century Dutch immigrants did not settle in areas 
where such groups were established (Swierenga 1985). In the 
20th century fewer still chose these distinctive areas. Both 
new immigrants and migrants from midwestern Dutch com- 
munities have moved, like members of most other ethnic 
groups, primarily to cities and suburbs, often in the West or 
South. 

California has come to lead in the number of multiple- 
ancestry Dutch. Southern California has been the major 
focus ever since midwestern farmboys in the 1920s came to 
work as milkers at local dairies (DeJong 1975). 

Immigration has been much reduced during the 20th 
century, although special acts of Congress enabled many ref- 
ugees from World War II to enter above the low national-ori- 
gins quota normally applicable. Also, between 1958 and 1963 
the United States helped the Netherlands by accepting about 
31,000 of the 300,000 people who had left Indonesia at the 
time of its independence (Swierenga 1980). As a result, 11 
percent of the foreign-born people of Dutch ancestry in 1980 
had been born in Indonesia (Lieberson and Santi 1985). Cali- 
fornia has been the most important destination for these 
Dutch-Indonesians and other recent immigrants: 43 percent 
of Dutch people naturalized between 1966 and 1971 were 
living in California (DeJong 1975). The PUMS data indicate a 
Dutch-Indonesian multiple-ancestry population of 8,300 in 
California in 1980. 


Pennsylvania ''Dutch"' Identity 


There are indications from the Pennsylvania and North Car- 
olina data that many Americans who listed their ancestry as 
Dutch were not really of a Netherlands heritage. Their use of 
the term "Dutch" appears to reflect a widespread confusion 
of terminology that has probably existed since the 18th cen- 
tury because there is little historical evidence of many Dutch 
in those states. 

Although Pennsylvania ranked third in the size of its 
1980 Dutch-ancestry population, that state is hardly men- 
tioned in the basic histories of the Dutch in this country 
except for coverage of colonial-period settlements near Phila- 
delphia (DeJong 1975; Lucas 1955). Fewer than 700 Dutch- 
born people were living in Pennsylvania in 1890. Admittedly, 
a small part of the state's Dutch-ancestry population can be 
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explained partly by descendants of colonial Dutch, estimated 
by analysis of distinctive surnames to total possibly as many 
as 5,500 in Pennsylvania and 34,000 in New Jersey in 1790 
(Purvis 1984). Many of the northern New Jersey Dutch could 
have crossed into Pennsylvania in the intervening genera- 
tions. 

In North Carolina a similar estimate suggests a total of 
about 1,100 people of Dutch heritage in 1790. During the 
19th century the most Dutch-born people recorded at any 
census was 23. In the 20th century the state's largest number 
of foreign-born Dutch was in 1940, when 213 were recorded. 
Perhaps a third of these were in the Dutch agricultural colony 
on Pamlico Sound (Beaufort County) which was begun in 
1925 (Lucas 1955). Also, some Dutch had joined the ethni- 
cally mixed colony at Castle Haynes (New Hanover County) 
near Wilmington, the most successful of several such colonies 
in that area begun in the early 20th century (McCulloch 
1929). 

However, much more important in explaining the large 
Dutch-ancestry population in Pennsylvania and North Caro- 
lina, and probably several other states, is the fact that many 
Americans of German ancestry reported themselves as of 
Dutch ancestry. When most Americans speak of Dutch an- 
cestry, they are referring to an origin in the Netherlands. 
However, some people refer to Germans as Dutchmen (Faust 
1927)and the German heritage as Dutch. The term “Реппвуі- 
vania Dutch” has long been used, although that phrase really 
refers to the state's German heritage. Because the words 
Dutch and Deutsch are so similar and the peoples and areas of 
origin are so close, they have been easily confused. 

Evidence for this substitution can be found in an exami- 
nation of a small area where the German heritage has been 
strong but where no significant Dutch settlements have been 
recorded. This is the northern part of the well-known Ger- 
man area of southeastern Pennsylvania. In seven counties 
(Berks, Carbon, Columbia, Lehigh, Northampton, Northum- 
berland, and Schuylkill) there were a total of only 53 foreign- 
born Dutch in 1870 and 21 in 1900. Yet the 1980 census 
indicated a total Dutch-ancestry population of over 27,000 in 
the same area. 

It thus appears that there was a relative undercount of 
people of German heritage and an overcount of people of 
Dutch (Netherlands) heritage in the 1980 census. In Pennsyl- 
vania and North Carolina most people of German heritage 
are descendants of immigrants who arrived in the colonial 
period; it seems likely that the confusion of terminology has 
been passed down in families from that time. Perhaps the 
19th-century rise of European nationalism and the linguistic 
standardization in different countries eliminated this confu- 
sion in the minds of later immigrants. 


French Ancestry 


1980 Summary Statistics* 


Reported Ethnic Population 
Single ancestry 3,504,542 
Multiple ancestry 10,168,192 


Counties with Largest 
French-Ancestry Population** 


Worcester, MA 90,332 
Providence, RI 72,461 
Middlesex (Cambridge; Lowell), MA 66,911 
Los Angeles, CA 65,263 
Hillsborough (Manchester), NH 58,278 


Counties (Parishes) with Highest 
Percentage of French Ancestry in Population** 


Vermilion (Abbeville), LA 43.13 
Saint Martin (Saint Martinville), LA 37.67 
Evangeline (Ville Platte), LA 36.22 
Lafourche (Thibodaux), LA 36.20 
Avoyelles (Marksville), LA 33.48 


* County statistics, map, and text interpretation are based on aggregation of French and French 
Canadian ancestries, single-ancestry data only. 
** Major cities or towns may be indicated in parentheses. 


The French-ancestry population includes several groups 
usually identified more specifically, the two largest of which 
are those of French Canadian origin and those whose origin 
lies in a migration directly from France. The patterns of settle- 
ment of the two groups are different, and the two were 
usually members of different social classes and formed sepa- 
rate societies despite a basic similarity in their Roman Cathol- 
icism and use of the French language. They seemed to have 
had different interests and contrasting attitudes toward as- 
similation into the English-speaking society. 

It is not possible to distinguish the two groups by means 
of the 1980 census data. French Canadian ancestry responses 
were totaled as a separate category by the U.S. census, but 
most people of French Canadian ancestry described them- 
selves as French rather than French Canadian. This can be 
seen in the ancestry responses for states and counties where 
the French population is known to be mostly of origin in 
Canada rather than in France. For example, in New Hamp- 
shire in 1910 there were over 200 French Canadians for every 
person who had been born in France. However, of the total 
number of French- and French Canadian-ancestry responses 


іп 1980, only 20 percent were French Canadian. For this 
reason, totals for the two groups should be combined to avoid 
serious underestimates of the French Canadian ancestry pop- 
ulation. The map of French ancestry is based on this aggrega- 
tion and thus includes people who gave a French Canadian 
ancestry response. 

There are also smaller French populations living mostly 
in Louisiana: Creoles, including both whites and blacks, 
whose ancestors came from French Caribbean islands, and 
Acadians (often called Cajuns), originally from eastern Can- 
ada. The computer tapes used for this atlas (STF4) include 
French Creole, Acadian, and Cajun responses in the French 
category. 

Elsewhere in the country were people originally from 
France whose mother tongue was Breton, numbering over 
30,000 in 1970 (Census 1973a), whoin 1980 were recorded as 
French. Also, French Basques have been added to the French- 
ancestry population on these tapes even though they are not 
ethnic French and are more appropriately grouped with other 
Basques. 


Louisiana 


French people — mostly Canadians — were the earliest white 
settlers in large parts of what later became the central United 
States. In the 1600s French soldiers, fur traders, and priests 
followed the waterways of the Great Lakes, the Mississippi 
River, and its tributaries in their searches for wealth, beaver 
pelts, and Indian souls to convert. By 1760 the largest French 
settlements were in New Orleans and the lands upriver to 
Natchez. 

New Orleans itself was essentially a small territorial cap- 
ital, connected to Paris as well as to Saint Domingue, the 
French Creole colony in the Caribbean that later became 
Haiti (Meinig 1986). The city's elite of French government 
officials, merchants, and their families enjoyed a reputation 
for a social life of gambling, elegant dances and parties, and 
fun—a tradition that has remained a part of the heritage of 
New Orleans. But among the city's inhabitants there were 
also priests, who managed the numerous facilities of the 
Catholic church; and there were white, black, and mulatto 
artisans, laborers, and servants, and Christianized Indians. 

Far up the Mississippi there were also small French com- 
munities near where the Missouri River joined the Missis- 
sippi, in the Saint Louis and Sainte Genevieve areas. Another 
French settlement was located at the narrows above Lake Erie 
(Detroit). By 1800 the French presence in Louisiana had be- 
come much stronger with the arrival of thousands of Acadian 
and Creole refugees. 


Acadians (Cajuns). For over a century the Acadians had 
been French-speaking farmers, living in coastal villages in a 
part of eastern Canada called Acadia, an area approximately 
the same as present-day Nova Scotia and distinct from the 
main French Canadian settlement in Quebec. Then in 1755 
they were forcibly deported by British soldiers. Most of the 
approximately 7,000 refugees returned to France or made 
their way to various French-held territories. In 1765 a group 
of 231 arrived in Louisiana, where they were assisted in 
choosing land; over the next few decades several thousand 
more refugees arrived. 

In Louisiana most Acadians became small-scale farmers 
on the higher lands along the levees of the Mississippi and, to 
the west, Bayou Teche. After the American purchase of Loui- 
siana in 1803, English-speaking settlers bought up much of 
the levee land for their plantations. Many Acadians moved 
westward to the prairie country, where some became cattle 
ranchers and later rice growers, or into the swamps to hunt 
and fish (Comeaux 1983). Germans from Europe had settled 
earlier upriver from New Orleans, and in the 1870s more 
came from the Midwest to the new southwestern farming 
areas. Both groups were absorbed into the society of the Aca- 
dians, who came to be called “Cajuns” by nearly everyone. 
There were also French-speaking Indians in Terrebonne Par- 
ish and immigrants from France, over 6,000 of whom were 
living in New Orleans in 1880. In the mid-1880s a new non- 
French population was introduced when midwestern grain 
farmers, responding to real-estate promotion of low-cost 
land, developed mechanized, commercial rice growing in a 
large area around Crowley in Acadia Parish (Kollmorgen 
1945). 

In these varied rural environments the Cajuns were nu- 
merically dominant and able to preserve their culture for 
almost two centuries. However, in the 1920s some Cajuns 
found jobs in the new oil refineries in southwest Louisiana 
and adjacent Texas, and others moved to California. Then, in 
the 1950s, compulsory English-language schooling, military 
service during World War II, television, and more job oppor- 
tunities in New Orleans and in offshore oil operations ended 
the era of isolation. Since the 1960s the surge of interest in 
Cajun folk culture has not been restricted to those of Acadian 
background. The many Cajun festivals, with their eating, 
drinking, and dancing, represent a public affirmation of this 
distinctive French identity. 


Creoles. Although there have been many arguments about 
the definition of Creoles, it is useful to consider them as 
descendants of white planation owners, their slaves, and free 
blacks —all originally from the old French colony of Saint 
Domingue or other Caribbean islands. Creole whites have 
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tended to live in New Orleans and on plantations near the 
Mississippi. 

Until about 1910 half of the white Creole community of 
New Orleans lived in the Vieux Carré (French Quarter), 
where they preserved the French language and enjoyed a life 
of relative ease (Huber 1980). About that time, however, the 
quarter began to decline, and in the next 30 years nearly all 
Creoles left that section. In the 1960s, many residents of the 
city and city planners recognized the quarter as the heart of 
the city and the focus of a unique heritage among American 
cities (Lewis 1976). Great efforts have since been made to 
preserve the homes of the French Quarter, to rejuvenate its 
spirit, and to market its distinctiveness. The French and 
Creole images of New Orleans remain powerful for both local 
people and tourists. 

After the Civil War those Creoles who were racially 
mixed or black often became sharecroppers or small-scale 
farmers like many Acadians. When oil drilling and refining 
developed, most jobs in Louisiana were restricted to whites or 
racially mixed people who could pass as white, and many 
black Creoles moved to southeastern Texas (Harris and Or- 
ange counties) to take such jobs (Waddell 1979). Neverthe- 
less, in the 1970s the proportion of Creoles in the black popu- 
lation remained highest in the area from Evangeline through 
Saint Martin parishes. 


French Louisiana. Thus, outside New Orleans and other 
cities the strongly French part of Louisiana is composed of 
societies, most of whose cultures were partially but distantly 
derived from France. 

Although some leaders of the state-sponsored ethnic re- 
vival in Louisiana have attempted to remold the dialects and 
identities of southern Louisiana by stressing study of the 
language of modern France, many local people have seen this 
as inappropriate to their varied French identities. Neverthe- 
less, the PUMS file for Louisiana indicates that only an esti- 
mated 7,700 people in the state listed either Acadian or Cajun 
as a single ancestry. This was less than 2 percent of the num- 
ber identifying as French. 

The distinctive Cajun culture has been best preserved in 
a large area of rural southern Louisiana (Spitzer 1985). La- 
fayette has usually been described as the Cajun cultural capi- 
tal. Although this Cajun region had its early growth in the 
bayou country on its eastern side, oil-related developments 
along Bayou Lafourche (Lafourche Parish) have meant a 
great influx of English-speaking outsiders in that area during 
the last 40 years. 

In the early 20th century some poor Cajun farmers 
moved onto the prairies of the adjacent corner of Texas 
(Louder and Leblanc 1979). With the growth of oil-refining 
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operations and other industries such as rubber manufacture, 
both black Creoles and Cajuns migrated into the Golden 
Triangle (Port Arthur-Beaumont-Orange) area of Texas. De- 
spite the lower percentage of French in Orange and Jefferson 
counties, the area extending to Houston (Harris County) has 
more French than any other section of the state. It constitutes 
a weak western extension of the French Louisiana region. 


Midwestern Settlements 


Missouri. Inthesmalleroutposts up the Mississippi, French 
influence was almost eliminated by the overwhelming num- 
bers of English- and German-speaking settlers who swarmed 
over the land even before 1803. For example, the outpost of 
Sainte Genevieve was founded in the 1730s by French from 
Canada, and it became both a center for trade with Indians 
and the supply point for lead mining in the mountains to the 
west. French Canadian peasants also farmed the alluvial 
lands along the Mississippi River. In 1980 only about 3 per- 
cent of the population reported French ancestry, but many 
townspeople can trace their ancestry back to these 18th-cen- 
tury French roots (Beckerman 1985). Similarly, some families 
in modern Saint Louis have their origins in French plantation 
owners from the Caribbean who escaped the slave revolts of 
the 1790s (Holland 1965). 

However, to the west of Sainte Genevieve and south- 
west of Saint Louis is Washington County, with over 15 per- 
cent French ancestry — the highest percentage of any county 
outside Louisiana, New England, and states bordering Can- 
ada. In the mountains is an old and relatively isolated but 
cohesive French settlement in the area around Old Mines 
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(Gerlach 1976). The French came here in the 18th century to 
mine the rich lead deposits; more recently barite has been 
mined. Although in the last two centuries there has been little 
replenishment by immigration from Canada or France, peo- 
ple have been reluctant to leave and the local area is still about 
95 percent French. 


Emigration from Quebec. The major French region in 
North America, however, is in Canada, along the Saint 
Lawrence River in Quebec. Settled in the early 1600s, these 
were the villages whose sons became the fur traders in the 
continent's interior. When the lands belonging to France east 
of the Mississippi were lost in 1763, the strongly Catholic 
French in Quebec had grown to a population of 65,000, far 
outnumbering the few hundred English settlers. However, 
after the American Revolution, Americans who had sup- 
ported the British cause and immigrants from Britain took up 
good farmland in Canada; control of the economy in Quebec 
was also in the hands of the British. With the elimination of 
immigration from France, the French Canadians became an 
increasingly isolated island in a larger sea dominated by En- 
glish-speaking Protestants. 

In the 19th century there was a large exodus from Que- 
bec, a portion of which headed far to the west via the Great 
Lakes, as the trappers had done earlier (Hansen 1940). Some 
joined fellow French Canadians in the Detroit area, where 
many were farmers. They helped push the logging and farm- 
ing frontiers northward, founding Bay City and Midland in 
the Saginaw Valley, and later settling farther north (McQuil- 
lan 1979). The movement led them to the Upper Peninsula, 
where workers were much needed for logging and sawmill 
jobs and where, in the 1840s, copper and iron mines were first 
opened. 

In Illinois, a settler who returned to Quebec in the late 
1830s persuaded many families to follow him to the prairie 
lands of Kankakee County, south of Chicago. Soon after in 
the 18506, a rebellious priest led yet more French to the vil- 
lages of that area (Kantowicz 1982). Young men who, on 
account of increased farm mechanization, might otherwise 
have had to go to Chicago or elsewhere for jobs could be 
retained because of the availability of factory work in the 
nearby town of Kankakee. A college was founded in 1868 by 
a French Canadian teaching order and operated successfully 
for 70 years. This French heritage is evident in the county's 
higher proportion of French ancestry compared to the sur- 
rounding area. 

The French villages near Kankakee became a mother 
colony for some French Canadian settlements farther west, 
such as in Cloud County, Kansas, where Kankakee French 
were joined by people from France and Belgium (Carman 


1962). The process continued westward into Rooks County, 
where a smaller French community was formed. 

In northwestern Minnesota, the flat grasslands of Red 
Lake County were settled by French Canadians from south- 
eastern Minnesota who read about the opportunity in 
French-language newspapers and came originally to grow 
wheat (Rubinstein 1981b). Immigrants from Quebec arrived 
after the railroad from Duluth was completed in 1880, mak- 
ing for easy transportation connections with steamers on the 
Great Lakes. Later, most farmers diversified, with cheese- 
making becoming an especially successful enterprise for 
some, and more French Canadians settled in other Red River 
Valley counties. 


Canadians in New England 


However, of the French who left Quebec, a greater number 
hoped to farm or find laboring jobs in New England or New 
York State. The move was temporary at first, and many went 
but a short distance to northern parts of Vermont, New York, 
or Maine. 


Early Extensions from Quebec Settlements. А few 
French joined a group of Acadian refugees who, in 1783, had 
begun farming in the Saint John River Valley, which would 
later be bisected to become northern Maine's border with 
Canada. South of the river, in Aroostook County, Maine, the 
French population has lived in a contiguous belt of almost 
solidly French towns and rural areas (Allen 1974). This dis- 
tinctive settlement is the reason that in 1980 Aroostook 
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County had a higher percentage of French ancestry than any 
U.S. county outside Louisiana. 

Before the 1850s, when railroad connections made dis- 
tant destinations more practical, most migrants went to 
northern New York or Vermont. Montreal provided farm- 
hands and workers for the woods and factories in adjacent 
parts of New York, and many French later bought local farms 
or developed small businesses there (Hansen 1940). French 
Canadians also found farm, laboring, and trading jobs in the 
more accessible lowlands west of the Green Mountains in 
Vermont. French concentrations soon developed in Burling- 
ton, the largest city, and in surrounding Franklin and Chit- 
tenden counties (Vicero 1971). In 1980 Franklin and Chitten- 
den counties had more people of French ancestry than any 
others, although over the last century people of French ances- 
try have dispersed more into the southern and eastern parts 
of the state. 

The rural French in northern Vermont typically became 
dairy farmers or developed small businesses; in some towns 
there has been work in small factories (Woolfson 1982). Peo- 
ple in towns close to the Canadian border in both Vermont 
and Maine have sometimes retained French-language use 
because of frequent contacts in adjacent French-speaking 
areas of Canada. 


Industrial Towns and Cities. There were French in all the 
New England states well before 1860, but an expanded 
railroad network and economic growth in the decades after 
the Civil War made more opportunities available for workers. 
Prerailroad chain migrations from various Quebec counties 
frequently continued despite changes in the relative accessi- 
bility of industrial towns after the railroads appeared (Allen 
1972). 

French Canadians typically took jobs іп the factories 
making shoes and other leather goods, jewelry and cutlery, 
bricks and tiles, and other products. In the 1890 U.S. popula- 
tion French Canadian men showed a greater concentration in 
work as cotton-mill operatives than any other immigrant 
group in any occupation, and women were similarly concen- 
trated to almost the same degree (Hutchinson 1956). By 1920 
over 70 percent of French Canadian immigrants and their 
children (foreign stock) in the United States were living in 
New England. Because the factories were scattered in numer- 
ous small towns or specialized manufacturing cities, French 
communities were similarly dispersed and less likely to be 
found in the largest cities and commercial centers like Boston, 
Providence, or Hartford. 

Not surprisingly, the largest French settlements outside 
Vermont and northern Maine were those of families who ran 
the machines that produced cotton cloth. As in many mines, 


the work force in the cotton mills typically evolved through 
different ethnic groups, from Yankee farmgirls before the 
1840s to Irish immigrants later, and by 1880 to French Cana- 
dians. Although most cotton mills have now closed, there 
have often been other jobs within commuting distance, and 
many people have remained. This past association with tex- 
tile manufacturing is still evident in the higher percentages of 
French in the counties that once had such mills. In Maine, the 
cities of Biddeford (York County) and Lewiston (Androscog- 
gin County) had by far the largest textile production and 
French communities. Manchester and Nashua (Hillsborough 
and Merrimack counties) in New Hampshire, Lowell (Mid- 
dlesex County), Fall River, and New Bedford (both Bristol 
County) in Massachusetts, and Woonsocket (Providence 
County) in Rhode Island were important centers in the other 
states. 

In New Hampshire, the proportion of French ancestry in 
the population was highest in less-populated Coos County, 
on the northern border. Here, however, there was work in 
logging and sawmills, but most French workers migrated to 
the county to work in the large paper mill in Berlin on the 
Androscoggin River. Similarly, the major employer of French 
in Holyoke (Hampden County), Massachusetts, and several 
Maine towns was a paper manufacturer. In contrast, the 
rugged uplands and White Mountains of east central New 
Hampshire and the absence of a large river meant that there 
was no large-scale manufacturing in Carroll County. In 1980 
that county had relatively fewer French than all other nearby 
counties. 

After World War II some French sought better employ- 
ment opportunities, sometimes in California but more often 
in the larger cities, which had previously not had many 
French Canadians. For example, thousands of French left 
Maine for jobs in the aircraft and other industries near Hart- 
ford, Connecticut. Such moves, together with increased sub- 
urbanization, have meant that people of French ancestry in 
New England have become less concentrated in mill towns 
than they were forty years ago. 

For a century the French in New England fought to pre- 
serve their language and traditions against the pressures of 
assimilation. In the large French centers their parochial 
schools and concentrated French neighborhoods near the 
mills made this effort successful, at least until the 1960s. In 
these communities, as in Louisiana, the French were some- 
what isolated from the surrounding society, increasing the 
likelihood of marriage within the ethnic community. Thus, in 
Maine, New Hampshire, and Louisiana, over 50 percent of 
the total French and French Canadian ancestries recorded 
were single ancestries, more than twice the average percent- 
age for states outside New England. 


Immigrants from France 


Alsatians and Basques. Some immigrants from France 
were German-speaking Alsatians — easily assimilated into 
communities whose inhabitants had come from just across 
the border in southwest Germany. For example, in strongly 
German Saint Clair County, Illinois; Osage County, Mis- 
souri; and Medina County, Texas, most of the hundreds of 
people recorded in the 1870 census as born in France were 
from Alsace. Other immigrants were French Basques, most of 
whom initially worked as sheepherders in the Central Valley 
of California and open-range areas of the West. As explained 
in chapter 8, their main settlements have been in California, 
western Nevada, and parts of Arizona and Wyoming (Doug- 
lass and Bilbao 1975). 


Dispersal and a California Preference. Among speakers 
of French, immigration directly from France has been small 
but fairly steady since before the American Revolution. Peo- 
ple came as individuals or families and frequently returned 
home. 

Those who remained in the United States have been 
described as less traditional and more enterprising, ambi- 
tious, and forward-looking (Higonnet 1980). Immigrants 
from France and their descendants have adjusted without 
much apparent stress to American ways. Most have been 
willing to marry non-French people, and many were oriented 
to the professions or business even before they migrated. 
Compared to other immigrant groups, the men have worked 
less as farmers and laborers and more as professionals and 
clerical workers, though French also were more apt to be 
cooks, waiters, artists, or self-employed managers (Hutchin- 
son 1956). Some of the same characteristics could be ob- 
served in 1880 in Minnesota: immigrants from France and 
their children had a high rate of intermarriage with people of 
non-French ancestries, and most men held a white-collar 
position or were in a small business (Rubinstein 1981b). 
There, asin New England, immigrants from France seemed to 
have no special bond with those from Quebec. 

Ever since the 1848 gold rush immigrants from France 
have been especially attracted to California. In 1870 San 
Francisco had more French-born- people than any other 
county in the United States. Also, in 1920 the foreign-stock 
of French origin had a higher percentage of its population 
living in California than did any other European immigrant 
group except the Portuguese. The preference for California 
has continued: in 1980 more immigrants from France were 
living in California and New York than any other states. 

In contrast to the regional concentrations of Canadians 
in New England and Acadians in Louisiana, immigrants from 


France tended to disperse to many different towns and cities. 
The comparative distributions of these and the French Cana- 
dians can be found from the data on foreign white stock in the 
census of 1910 or 1920, appropriate sources because Alsa- 
tians should not have been included. (Birthplaces were sup- 
posed to be identified in terms of pre-World War I boundaries 
of European countries, when Alsace was part of Germany). In 
1910 French Canadians were more than six times as numer- 
ous as those from France in the states adjacent to Canada, 


from Michigan through Montana, and thirty times more nu- 
merous in New England. However, in New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania, the South (except Florida), and California, those of 
origin in France were about four times more likely to be found 
than were French Canadians. 

In 1970 the ratio of the foreign-born population from 
France to the foreign-born French Canadians was about 2 to 5 
(Census 1973a). Recent migrations have brought members of 
all French groups to California, particularly Los Angeles, and 
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also to those other metropolitan areas in the South and the 
West that have grown so spectacularly during this century. 
However, the older regional patterns have persisted in the 
fact that in 1970 French Canadians far outnumbered immi- 
grants from France in the Boston and Detroit metropolitan 
areas. Immigrants from France were twice as numerous in 
New York, but the two sources were approximately equal in 
Los Angeles. 
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Chapter 6 


People of Могіһет European Origin 


Because Norwegians, Swedes, and Danes have been closely 
related in religious heritage, language, and other aspects of 
culture in Europe, they have often been grouped together as 
Scandinavians. However, the 1980 ancestry data reveal that 
relatively few Americans chose to identify themselves as 
Scandinavians. Those who responded "Scandinavian" con- 
stituted only 7 percent of the total number of Danish, Norwe- 
gian, Swedish, and Scandinavian responses. 

Rapid population growth was a major underlying cause 
of the economic and psychological stresses that prompted 
emigration, but the desire for adventure and freedom from 
traditional social constraints were important factors too. 
There were occasional economic depressions that triggered 
greater emigration. Some farm families came in response to 
crop failures, although in Sweden emigration rates were 
much less from districts hardest hit by famine than from 
districts where emigration was already an established tradi- 
tion (Carlsson 1976). 

The earlier immigrants included farm families and 
young single men, typically from rural areas, as well as ordi- 
nary young families from towns or cities. Men who had been 
rural laborers often believed it unlikely that they could be- 
come independent farmers in their own country. They 
dreamed of the chance to own more land than would ever be 
possible in Europe. A distinctive part of the Scandinavian 
exodus were the 30,000 Mormon converts who came to 
create new religious communities of farm families in the iso- 
lation of Utah (Mulder 1957). 

However, even in the early decades many immigrants 
did not intend to farm. Young Scandinavians who were com- 
pleting their apprenticeships but saw no great opportunities 
in the future were likely to leave their country, especially if 
their craft was one being displaced by new technology, such 
as blacksmithing or milling. Letters and visits home made it 
clear that wages in relation to expenses were much higher in 
midwestern America than in northern Europe. 


After 1890, when the U.S. government announced that 
good agricultural lands for homesteading had been virtually 
all taken, there were fewer farmers, married people, and chil- 
dren among the immigrants. Immigrants were more likely to 
have lived for a while in some city, and some further urban 
destination was an obvious choice. At the same time many 
people found they could get jobs in the growing cities of their 
own country. Industrialization in Scandinavia was providing 
employment that had not existed in earlier decades. As a 
result, Scandinavian immigration was reduced in the 20th 
century. 

The Scandinavian concentrations in the Midwest were 
generally established in the mid-19th century — a function of 
the patterns of boat and railroad transportation and the avail- 
ability and price of good land at that time. A reorientation 
away from the earlier Ohio River trade artery was occurring 
just at the time Dutch and Scandinavian immigrants were 
first appearing in large numbers. Steam-powered lake boats 
and, in the 18506, trains made for relatively easy access to the 
growing towns on the Great Lakes for immigrants who had 
arrived either in New York or Montreal. Also, immigrants in 
the 1850s desiring to farm were likely to find most potential 
farmland in Ohio and Indiana already taken and selling at 
much higher prices than land farther west. 

The distribution of the northern European-ancestry 
populations in 1980 still shows the effect of the Great Lakes 
approach to the Midwest, as opposed to the Ohio or Missis- 
sippi Rivers followed by the Irish, Germans, and Swiss who 
appeared before the mid-1840s. 

The Finns, located in Europe's less industrialized and 
more isolated area to the east, became aware of an alternative 
life in America somewhat later than the peoples closer to the 
commercial routes and larger urban centers. The timing of the 
peak period of Finnish immigration in the years from 1899 to 
1914 was similar to that of peoples from eastern Europe. Also, 
Finns were unlike most Scandinavian and western European 


immigrants in that they did not bring either advanced farm- 
ing or industrial skills when they immigrated. Thus, Finns 
could be considered of eastern European as well as northern 
European origin. 


Norwegian Ancestry 
1980 Summary Statistics* 


Reported Ethnic Population 
Single ancestry 1,260,997 
Multiple ancestry 2,192,842 


Counties with Largest 
Norwegian-Ancestry Population** 


Hennepin (Minneapolis), MN 51,534 
King (Seattle), WA 36,841 
Los Angeles, CA 28,205 
Dane (Madison), WI 18,523 
Cook (Chicago), IL 17,767 


Counties with Highest Percentage of 
Norwegian Ancestry in Population** 


Steele, ND 47.20 
Nelson, ND 45.56 
Norman (Ada), MN 44.75 
Divide (Crosby), ND 41.67 
Griggs (Cooperstown), ND 37.78 


* County statistics, map, and text interpretation are based on single-ancestry data only. 
** Major cities or towns may be indicated in parentheses. 


In the 1820s Norwegian farm families began to migrate to 
America. An attempted colony in New York failed, but in 
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1834 some of those early settlers made a new start in Illinois, 
which one of the men had explored earlier (Qualey 1938). 
The settlement that developed in the Fox River area (La Salle 
and Kendall counties) was the first in the Midwest. Since the 
lands in Wisconsin were just being opened, Chicago and 
southeastern Wisconsin soon became the centers from which 
new settlers dispersed. 

Chain migrations linked communities and regions in 
Norway with specific settlements in America. For example, 
after the 1845 founding of a settlement in the northern part of 
Wisconsin's Dane County, that area was for eight years the 
destination for over 60 percent of all emigrants from one 
county (Balestrand) on Norway's west coast (Gjerde 1985). In 
later years the destinations became more varied, but every- 
where the immigrants' local Norwegian place identities de- 
fined to some extent the church-based farm communities that 
developed in this country. 

As good farmland was being quickly taken up, those 
who wanted cheaper land looked westward, and in the 1850s 
major Norwegian communities appeared in southwestern 
Wisconsin. There, especially in Vernon County, Norwegian 
farmers have been distinctive in their specialization in to- 
bacco production, as opposed to the more typical dairying or 
beef cattle operations (Raitz and Mather 1971). That county 
and the surrounding area remained the most intensively 
Norwegian part of the state in 1980. 

Many Norwegians who came to Iowa had first lived in 
Wisconsin (Blegen 1940). The man who first bought land in 
northeastern Iowa (Winneshiek County) in 1849 did so after 
he had realized its possibilities while teaching agricultural 
techniques to the Indians at nearby Fort Atkinson (Qualey 
1938). Word spread quickly, and the next year a wagon cara- 
van, beginning in the southeastern Wisconsin settlements 
and stopping along the way to recruit additional Norwegian 
settlers, crossed the Mississippi and made its way to Winne- 
shiek County (Blegen 1940). To the west the Norwegian con- 
centration in Winnebago, Worth, and Mitchell counties grew 
steadily after 1853, when a pastor guided forty families with 
ox teams and cattle from southeastern Wisconsin to the Cedar 
River area. 


Minnesota and the Dakotas 


The large concentrations of Norwegians that developed in 
southeastern Minnesota (Goodhue, Houston, and Fillmore 
counties) first appeared in the 1850s — again the result of 
migration from southeastern Wisconsin. Land in these initial 
Minnesota settlements was quickly claimed, forcing many 
Norwegians to move on to found new settlements in the 
Minnesota River Valley (Yellow Medicine and Lac qui Parle 
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counties. More immigrants and children meant further 
crowding, and in the 1860s Norwegians moved into the lake- 
studded deciduous woodlands between Pope and Ottertail 
counties, where they were often the first white settlers (Qua- 
ley and Gjerde 1981). Throughout the state, farm income 
could be supplemented by winter logging work in the ever- 
green forests to the north. 

In Norway, the observations and enthusiasm of a well- 
known reporter concerning farming possibilities in the Red 
River Valley of northwestern Minnesota and the eastern Da- 
kota Territory persuaded many Norwegians to homestead 
those broad, very flat grasslands (Qualey and Gjerde 1981). 
However, settlement was still delayed until a railroad was 
built in the early 1870s because only trains could bring in the 
timber needed for construction. 


Railroads. Railroad companies competed among them- 
selves for new settlers to buy and develop the railroad lands 
and thus insure further business in transporting goods. Peo- 
ple's decisions regarding a migration destination were often 
influenced by railroad advertisements and promotions, al- 
though letters and visits from friends, relatives, or respected 
Norwegian leaders were probably more important. 
Norwegians took the railroad lines north in such great 
numbers that in 1905 almost 60 percent of the people in the 
Minnesota portion of the Red River Valley were Norwegian 
immigrants or their children. The southeastern Minnesota 
settlements had become very important way stations for im- 
migrants and American-born Norwegians (Hudson 1976). As 
Minnesota became occupied, settlers moved across the 
border into what became in 1889 the state of North Dakota. 
After 1900 many followed the Great Northern Railway west- 


NORWEGIAN MOTHER TONGUE POPULATION, 1920 
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ward through North Dakota and into Montana, where the 
northeastern counties became an extension of the North Da- 
kota wheat region. Still farther west, in Sweet Grass County, 
Montana, a few immigrants from Norway became sheep 
ranchers (Bjork 1958). 


Major Rural Concentrations. In the northern Plains the 
farmers were optimistic in the 1880s and early 1900s, but 
they slowly learned that rain was not reliable. Drought and 
depressions drove some would-be farmers from the area. 
Those who survived often added pay from carpentry, 
railroad work, or winter logging in Minnesota to their farm 
income. By 1910 over a fifth of North Dakota's population 
were first- or second-generation Norwegians, more than 
twice the population of either German or German-Russian 
foreign stock. In numerous small towns of Minnesota and 
North Dakota people of Norwegian ancestry have played 
leading roles in local business and politics, and the white- 
spired Lutheran church has symbolized the religious focus of 
Norwegian community life (Qualey and Gjerde 1981). 

The Red River Valley (centered in Polk, Norman, Steele, 
and Traill counties), as indicated by the 1980 census, is the 
center of the area where the Norwegian-ancestry population 
has been proportionately strongest in the United States. In 
rural northeastern North Dakota detailed maps show that 
Norwegian farm families in 1965 were distributed in a pat- 
tern very similar to that of land parcels owned by Norwegian 
farmers in 1914, an indication of a high degree of stability in 
the Norwegian communities (Sherman 1983). Within Min- 
nesota a comparison of the maps of German, Swedish, and 
Norwegian ancestries shows a strongly German central area 
west of Minneapolis, mostly surrounded by strongly Scandi- 
navian counties, with people of Norwegian ancestry well 
represented from the southeast to the northwest portions of 
that ring. 


Pacific Northwest and Other Settlements 


The migration of Norwegians and other Scandinavians to 
Washington was actively encouraged by pamphlets pro- 
duced by government, chambers of commerce, and the two 
major railroads (Hegstad 1985). Newspapers and dozens of 
guidebooks stressed the presence of many Scandinavians al- 
ready living in Seattle and other Puget Sound communities 
and the opportunities for new arrivals to prosper in an envi- 
ronment and economy much like that of Scandinavia itself. 
After 1893 both the Northern Pacific and the Great Northern 
railroads provided easy transportation west from Minnesota 
and North Dakota. Because their West Coast terminals were 
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in Washington (Tacoma and Seattle, respectively), they easily 
channeled people of Norwegian ancestry to that state. 

Young Norwegians who moved to Washington often 
found their first jobs as lumberjacks or as construction la- 
borers or sawmill workers. There were seasonal shifts of em- 
ployment, as in the Midwest, and many men worked at dif- 
ferent times in the woods, on boats, and on farms. 
Norwegians were a major part of the transient work force of 
lumber towns like Aberdeen and Hoquiam (Grays Harbor 
County). They helped build the new city of Seattle and man 
the shingle factories in nearby Ballard (Hegstad 1985). After 
1897, when Seattle became the supply base for the Klondike 
gold rush and trade with Asia expanded, Norwegians found 
much work on the docks and in shipyards. After a few years 
many could leave these varied jobs with enough money to 
buy a farm or start a business. 

Some Norwegian farmers from the Midwest were en- 
ticed to eastern Washington and adjacent Latah County, 
Idaho, where the winters were not so severe and wheat could 
still be raised (Bjork 1958). West of the Cascades, farming was 
small-scale and diversified, including vegetables, fruit trees, 
milk cows, and poultry. Norwegian farmers settled especially 
near Tacoma (Pierce County) and Seattle (King County), but 
also in Silverton (Marion County), Oregon. 

Norwegians used their experience in sailing and fishing 
to work as seamen, captains of tugboats and merchant ships, 
and ocean fishermen. Brooklyn, New York, became the major 
East Coast Norwegian center, especially after trade with 
Scandinavia increased in the late 19th century. On the West 
Coast Norwegians usually worked out of San Francisco, Ta- 
coma, or Seattle, but fishing and the coastal trade resulted in a 
dispersal of Norwegians from Alaska's Panhandle to San 
Pedro, the port of Los Angeles. 

Norwegians first considered moving to Texas after 
famous Norwegian personalities visited the state and re- 
ported favorable impressions (Qualey 1938). During the 
1840s several groups of immigrants settled there, but what 
became the largest Norwegian farming settlement (in Bosque 
County) was begun by a migrant from the Fox River area in 
Illinois. It grew in the 1870s and 1880s because of enthusias- 
tic letters written by a few people to newspapers in Norway. 


General Patterns 


In the United States as a whole, no other immigrant group in 
1920 was as likely to be engaged in agriculture as Norwegians 
and their children (Hutchinson 1956). Not surprisingly, 53 
percent of Norwegian immigrants lived in rural areas. No 
other European group was quite as rural in its distribution, 
but 52 percent of Finns lived in rural areas and the people of 
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Mexican foreign stock were іп 1920 equally rural as the Nor- 
wegians. 

In 1980 over a fifth of all people of Norwegian ancestry 
lived in Minnesota, and that state had almost twice the Nor- 
wegian-ancestry population of the next-ranked state, Wis- 
consin. Both the descendants of older immigrant generations 
and the relatively few recent Norwegian immigrants have 
moved to cities and suburbs, enhancing the position of Min- 
neapolis as the urban hub of Norwegian life in the Midwest. 

The effect of the old railroad connection shows in the 
1980 data in that, next to Minneapolis, the metropolitan 
county with more people of Norwegian ancestry than any 
other place was Seattle (King County). However, 20th-cen- 
tury migrations have resulted in more people with Norwe- 
gian ancestry in California than in Washington State. 


Danish Ancestry 


1980 Summary Statistics* 


Reported Ethnic Population 
Single ancestry 428,619 
Multiple ancestry 1,089,654 


Counties with Largest 
Danish-Ancestry Population** 


Los Angeles, CA 15,054 
Salt Lake (Salt Lake City), UT 11,197 
Cook (Chicago), IL 7,187 
King (Seattle), WA 6,361 
Orange, CA 5,971 


Counties with Highest Percentage of 
Danish Ancestry in Population** 


Audubon, IA 28.64 
Sanpete (Ephraim), UT 21.81 
Shelby (Harlan), IA 11.67 
Turner, SD 11.33 


Sevier (Richfield), UT 10.46 


* County statistics, map, and text interpretation are based on single-ancestry data only. 
** Major cities or towns may be indicated in parentheses. 


Immigration from Denmark occurred primarily in the last 
half of the 19th century. It was less in proportion to the home 
population than that from either Norway or Sweden, but was 
distinctive in including many group migrations that followed 
religious conversion. 


These were mostly Latter-day Saints or Mormons and, in 
smaller number, Baptists. Missionaries from Utah first ar- 
rived in Denmark in 1850 — a fortuitous time, when a new 
constitution provided support for the ideal of religious free- 
dom and Danes were actively questioning their state church 
and established religious traditions (Nielsen 1981). 


Danish Mormons in Utah 


The Mormons brought to Utah more Danes than any other 
immigrant group except the British. Some converts came on 
their own, occasionally working in the East before reaching 
Utah. And not all converts completed the trip. Those who lost 
the faith or for other reasons dropped away became some of 
the first Danish settlers in parts of the Midwest and Great 
Plains (Mulder 1976). Danes who arrived in their Zion settled 
in many parts of Utah and southern Idaho. Church officials 
encouraged assimilation of the Scandinavian immigrants into 
the broader Mormon fold, and most Mormon communities 
had mixtures of U.S.-born, British, and Scandinavian people. 

Despite this general policy of assimilation, Danes be- 
came proportionately strong in the farm villages of Sanpete 
and Sevier counties. In those two counties, where Scandina- 
vians constituted an unusually high proportion of settlers, 
Danes outnumbered Swedish immigrants more than three to 
one. Also, Brigham City (Box Elder County) was unusual in 
having a high proportion of both Danes and Swedes. In 1980 
over a fifth of Sanpete County’s population was reported as 
single-ancestry Danish. In Salt Lake County the 11,000 peo- 
ple of Danish ancestry reported in 1980 made that county the 
second leading Danish-ancestry center in the United States. 
But some of these are no longer Mormons, for several Protes- 
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tant denominations have actively pursued people of Danish 
ancestry in Utah (Mulder 1976). 

In 1980 about 9 percent of the total Danish-ancestry 
population in America lived in Utah. This is higher than the 
comparable figure for any of the midwestern states, which, in 
1900 and 1920, had far more people of Danish foreign stock 
than did Utah. The greater predominance of Utah in the 
Danish-ancestry distribution is probably explained by the 
exceptionally high birth rate of Mormons, their special con- 
cern for family ancestry, and a lower rate of net migration 
from Utah than from midwestern states. 

The Mormons comprised about 5 percent of the 275,000 
Danes who emigrated to the United States in the years be- 
tween 1840 and 1914 although there is disagreement over 
whether the numbers were closer to 13,000 (Hvidt 1975) or 
17,000 (Skardal 1980). Nevertheless, much more numerous 
were Lutherans and people not particularly concerned with 
religious affiliation. 


Other Danish Settlements 


Danes who did not immigrate as part of a religious group 
tended to scatter to many different places and take a range of 
jobs. In New Jersey, the major concentration of Danish immi- 
grants was in Perth Amboy (Middlesex County), where terra- 
cotta factories employed several thousand Danes (Nielsen 
1981). In neither New York City nor Chicago were there 
cohesive Danish communities, although Chicago has been 
the largest urban Danish center in the Midwest. 


Midwestern Farm Areas. The earliest farming settlements 
were in the 1840s in southeastern Wisconsin, and in the post- 
Civil War expansion Racine became the urban center of Dan- 
ish settlement (Nielsen 1981). One local manufacturer re- 
cruited woodworkers in Denmark, and another's work force 
was almost completely Danish. Farming settlements were 
developed to the north in Winnebago and Brown counties. 
However, far to the northwest, in Polk County, farming was 
more difficult and was supplemented with hunting and saw- 
mill work. In 1980 Polk had more people of Danish ancestry 
than any other rural county in Wisconsin. This was similar to 
the situation in rural Michigan, where in the 1850s the Danes 
in Montcalm County were both farmers and sawmill workers 
(Nielsen 1981). 

States farther west attracted later immigrants who 
wished to farm. In most cases the 1980 concentrations of 
people of Danish ancestry were originally established 
through group purchase of land or a group migration in the 
1860s or 1870s. Usually, cooperative creameries were devel- 
oped, and cheesemaking was sometimes a specialty. Not all 
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Danish communities were economically successful, and 
many were split by religious factions. 

In Minnesota, Danish Baptists settled along the southern 
border in Freeborn County in 1861, and at Tyler in Lincoln 
County a branch of the Lutherans in 1886 established a col- 
ony (Nielsen 1981). The settlement in South Dakota's Turner 
County, first made in 1869, was increased in 1874 when local 
settlers, in Yankton on business, encountered a party of 
Danes on their way farther west and persuaded them to join 
their community. Danes in the northeastern corner of Mon- 
tana moved in 1906 from earlier North Dakota settlements to 
find lower land prices. The people of Danish ancestry, al- 
though numbering only about 450, comprise over 8 percent 
of Sheridan County's total population. 

At the end of the century Iowa had slightly more for- 
eign-born Danes than any other state. What has become the 
largest rural Danish center in America was begun in Shelby 
County by Baptists from Wisconsin in the 18605, to be joined 
in the 1870s by Lutherans who had previously worked on the 
railroad through the area. The core of the settlement has been 
near the boundary with Audubon County in the villages of 
EIk Horn and Kimballton. In 1980 Danish ancestry was still 
unusually strong over a multicounty area extending into 
Council Bluffs (Pottawattamie County). Across the Missouri 
River in Nebraska some Danes raised the usual corn, cattle, 
and hogs in Washington County, and others worked in 
Omaha (Douglas County) for the Union Pacific Railroad or 
other industrial employers. Farther west were the Howard 
County and Kearney County settlements, where Danish farm 
families in the 1870s began their new lives in sod homes. 


California. On the West Coast most Danes have come to 
California. San Francisco had a Danish neighborhood begin- 
ning in the 1870s, and at the same time in Humboldt County 
to the northwest some Danes were involved in shipping and 
fishing and others were farmers or retailers (Nielsen 1981). 
Danes in the farm settlement at Petaluma north of San Fran- 
cisco Bay developed an egg production specialty, and a 
member of one of the Danish communities in Fresno County 
originated the Sun Maid raisin producers' cooperative. 

In northern Santa Barbara County is the newest of the 
Danish farm colonies, Solvang. In 1911 representatives of a 
Danish organization interested in forming a new community 
and folk school bought 9,000 acres. Over the next few years 
settlers were recruited from Danes living in the Midwest, and 
Solvang slowly grew into a successful agricultural commu- 
nity. Since the 1940s, however, it has become a mecca for 
tourists. Its bucolic setting and Danish-style architecture and 
shops have made it an especially popular destination for day 
trips from the Los Angeles area. 


In Southern California, Los Angeles County was in 1980 
home to the largest Danish-ancestry population in the United 
States. Many of these were Mormons, a few were foreign- 
born Danes, but most represented migrations from the Mid- 
west to California during this century. People of Danish an- 
cestry in California represent a higher proportion of their 
total ancestry group than do Californians of any other Euro- 
pean ancestry group except the Portuguese. 


Swedish Ancestry 


1980 Summary Statistics* 


Reported Ethnic Population 
Single ancestry 1,288,341 
Multiple ancestry 3,057,051 


Counties with Largest 
Swedish-Ancestry Population** 


Hennepin (Minneapolis), MN 45,351 
Cook (Chicago), IL 42,265 
Los Angeles, CA 38,045 
King (Seattle), WA 21,991 
Ramsey (St. Paul), MN 16,948 


Counties with Highest Percentage of 
Swedish Ancestry in Population** 


Kittson (Hallock), MN 20.80 
Polk (Stromsburg), NE 18.99 
Phelps (Holdrege), NE 18.02 
Chisago (Chisago City; Branch), MN 15.27 
Cook (Grand Marais), MN 14.66 


* County statistics, map, and text interpretation are based on single-ancestry data only. 
** Major cities or towns may be indicated in parentheses. 


Between 1638 and 1655 Sweden had a colony on the Ameri- 
can East Coast in what is now northern Delaware, but only a 
few hundred Swedes settled there. Not many came to Amer- 
ica for almost 200 years, but beginning in the 1840s land- 
owners and craftsmen by the thousands began to immigrate 
with their families (Beijbom 1980). 

As with other immigrants, most of the Swedes arriving 
before the 1880s came primarily to find cheaper land than 
was available in Sweden. Their destinations were typically in 
the nearest region with good land that was still unoccupied at 
the time they arrived — the Midwest. 


Chain migration was very common among the Swedes. 
Occasionally, over the course of many years, most members 
of extended families immigrated, so that major portions of 
small communities were virtually transplanted to America. 
Thus, nearly all emigrating households from four villages in 
one Swedish parish went to either one township in Isanti 
County, Minnesota, or the Dalesburg settlement in Clay 
County in southeastern South Dakota (Ostergren 1982). Clay 
County was settled in the late 1860s and 1870s, with Norwe- 
gians generally choosing land west of the Vermillion River 
and Swedes east of it (Ostergren 1980). Before arriving in 
Clay County many immigrants stopped off for a time — from 
a few months to several years —in Swedish communities 
farther east, and the process of land selection in any specific 
Clay County neighborhood was spread over three or four 
years. This meant that the distinct clustering of settlers in 
terms of their region and parish of origin in Sweden was 
primarily due to the conscious selection of land near people 
previously known to them in Sweden; by no means did they 
arrive at an advancing fringe of settlement at exactly the same 
time. 

Later destinations were chosen on the basis of a similar- 
ity of industrial occupations at home. For example, Swedish 
men from a major iron-mining parish were very likely to 
choose destinations in northern Michigan's mining commu- 
nities, and those from a parish specializing in metal products 
often went to Worcester, Massachusetts, for similar employ- 
ment (Norman 1976). 


Midwestern Settlements 


Illinois. The search for religious freedom prompted some 
people to emigrate. Members of the new Janssonist sect, who 
were rebelling against the state-controlled Lutheran church, 
founded a Swedish utopian colony in Henry County, Illinois 
(Beijbom 1980). However, some followers, finding the 
leader's rule oppressive, dropped out of the Bishop Hill col- 
ony but stayed in the area, and the communal structure was 
formally abandoned in 1861. Bishop Hill has been made a 
national historic site, and the continued importance of Henry 
County as a Swedish settlement area is indicated in the 1980 
data. 

Some who left the Bishop Hill colony in Illinois moved a 
short distance south to Galesburg (Knox County) or west to 
Moline and Rock Island, pioneering Swedish communities in 
these towns. Some went north to Rockford in Winnebago 
County, where other Swedes had settled as early as 1852 and 
were working in the furniture and metal-working factories 
(Kastrup 1975). Immigrants continued to arrive in Rockford, 
as Swedes were opening new factories that provided work 


opportunities, and that city remains one of the most distinc- 
tively Swedish large cities in America. Swedes were also un- 
usually important in Moline, where by the early 20th century 
they controlled over 70 percent of nonmanufacturing busi- 
ness activity (Imm. Com. 1911f). The fact that so few Swedes 
went to Wisconsin may have been due to that state's decision 
to concentrate on the recruitment of Norwegians and Ger- 
mans. 

After two former Janssonists settled in Chicago in 1846, 
that city began to attract more and more immigrants. In the 
1850s there was already a Swede Town of poor squatters, but 
later three separate enclaves of Swedish settlement devel- 
oped (Beijbom 1971). Single women worked in textile facto- 
ries or as maids, and young men worked in a range of crafts 
and industries, particularly in construction. By 1900 Chicago 
had more Swedes than any city in the world except Stock- 
holm and was home to about 10 percent of Swedish immi- 
grants. In 1920 it had twice the Swedish foreign stock popula- 
tion of either New York City or Minneapolis, and Swedes had 
probably built a third of the Chicago's buildings. Then the 
established Swedish neighborhoods began to weaken due to 
in-migration of other ethnic groups and the suburbanization 
of a new generation of Swedes. However, in 1980 Cook 
County still retained a larger single-ancestry Swedish popu- 
lation than any other county in America except Hennepin 
(Minneapolis) in Minnesota. 

After the Civil War Chicago also became the most im- 
portant American center through which new Norwegian and 
Swedish immigrants were distributed to railroad-laboring 
jobs (Erickson 1957). The labor agencies of Chicago sent 
newly arriving Scandinavians to construction or repair jobs 
on southern railroads during the winter and as far as Kansas 
during the warmer seasons. These work experiences proba- 
bly played a significant role in dispersing Norwegians and 
Swedes throughout much of America. 


Minnesota. The first Swedes to arrive in Minnesota came 
from Moline in the 1850s because a friend from Bishop Hill 
had described the Saint Croix Valley enthusiastically (Rice 
1981). They bought land from earlier American settlers in the 
Chisago Lakes area, just north of Minneapolis, and with 
heavy immigration from Sweden and subsequent expansion, 
these settlements, focused in Chisago and Isanti counties, 
came to be the largest rural Swedish area in America. This 
area, popularly known as ""Swedeland, U.S.A.," was able to 
become unusually large compared to other European settle- 
ments because there was less competition for it among people 
searching for farmland. With a cover of a mixed deciduous 
and evergreen forest, most American and immigrant settlers 
considered it less desirable than areas to the south and west. 
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SWEDISH MOTHER TONGUE POPULATION, 1920 
FOREIGN WHITE STOCK 


Percent of group's 
U,S. population 
by state. 


Population of group in 
leading cities of settlement. 
* 1000 - 10,000 
е 10,001 - 50,000 

@ over 50,000 


Ten largest concentrations shown except 
where population is less than 1000. 


Group's U.S. population total: 1,485,062 persons. 


However, the letters sent to Sweden by early settlers were 
sufficiently enticing to their friends and relatives to stimulate 
immigration. 

In the area to the north of the Chisago Lakes settlements, 
newly arriving Swedes typically worked as loggers. As the big 
evergreen forests were cleared, Swedes occasionally began 
farming, as around Mille Lacs (Rice 1981). More typically, 
men went north to the new iron mines of the Mesabi and 
other ranges, mostly in Saint Louis County. Mining, logging, 
and railroad and shipping transport provided the most nu- 
merous jobs for immigrants. In 1905 the Minnesota town 
with the highest proportion of Swedes was Two Harbors 
(Lake County), a port for iron-ore transportation. The largest 
number of Swedes was in Duluth (St. Louis County), the 
major loading facility for both ore and grain carriers on the 
Great Lakes. At the destination of iron-ore shipments there 
were also Swedish communities, as at Astabula, Ohio, and 
the Great Lake’s steelmaking cities. 

To the west the location of rural Swedish settlements 
was usually a function of railroad promotion or development. 
The rapid pace of railroad building meant that by about 1870 
some new lines were being built in advance of rural settle- 
ment. One particularly effective railroad immigration agent 
in Minnesota was a trusted Swede who directed immigrants 
to land along a planned rail line in Kandiyohi and Meeker 
counties. In Kandiyohi County, because most of the first 
white settlers were Swedes, they were able to obtain free 
government land by homesteading (Rice 1978). By the time 
the railroad was actually built around 1870, the only land left 
was the land that had been granted to the railroad, which 
successfully promoted its sale in the 1880s to Dutch and other 
immigrants. The Swedish settlement in the county would 
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have been larger if more free land had been available there; as 
it was, most Swedes arriving later moved west rather than 
pay for railroad land at rapidly rising prices. 

In the lower Red River Valley of northwestern Minne- 
sota the railroad reached the Canadian border and the gov- 
ernment opened a land-sale office in the late 1870s — just 
before the beginning of massive immigration from Sweden 
(Rice 1981). In the extreme northwest corner of the state, 
Kittson County had a population in 1890 that was at least 50 
percent Swedish, and in 1980 this county had a higher pro- 
portion of Swedish ancestry than any other in the country. 

The immigration of the 1880s and early 1890s brought 
more Swedes to American cities than in earlier years because 
many jobs were available in our growing manufacturing 
cities. The Twin Cities, Minneapolis and Saint Paul, received 
almost half the newcomers arriving in the state from Sweden 
(Rice 1981). There, they formed several clusters of settle- 
ments, but more typically they mixed with Norwegians and a 
few Danes in these neighborhoods. More Swedes lived in 
Minneapolis than Saint Paul, partly because Catholic Irish 
and German populations were more predominant in Saint 
Paul. In 1980 in Minneapolis (Hennepin County) the popula- 
tion of Scandinavian ancestry was equal to that of German 
ancestry, whereas in Saint Paul (Ramsey County) the Ger- 
man-ancestry group was almost twice the size of the Scandi- 
navian-ancestry population. 


lowa, Nebraska, and Kansas. Опе of the first of the mid- 
western Swedish settlements in the 1840s was New Sweden, 
founded in Jefferson County, Iowa, when the leader of a 
party of emigrants was persuaded, while in New York, that 
there was still fertile land available in Iowa, if not in Wiscon- 
sin (Nelson 1943). In the 1850s there were Swedish farm 
communities in Boone County, north of Des Moines, and in 
the 1860s as the railroad advanced toward Omaha, certain 
railroad land in Montgomery County was bought up, desig- 
nated for sale only to Swedish Lutherans. This latter area 
became the most thoroughly Swedish large colony in Iowa. 

In Nebraska, Swedish settlements appeared later and 
tended to be near the Union Pacific Railroad line, where 
many worked, even through most Swedes' primary income 
was from farming. In 1882 one of the railroad's land agents, 
who was a Swedish Baptist preacher, convinced many 
Swedes to migrate to the Gothenburg area (Lincoln and 
Dawson counties), selling them his vision of a community so 
Swedish that they would not have to learn English (Kastrup 
1975). People of Swedish ancestry in the Stromsburg area 
(Polk County) and those to the west near Holdrege and Axtell 
(Phelps County) represent the second and third highest 
Swedish proportions of 1980 county populations in all of 
America. 


The Swedish town of Lindsborg in Kansas originated in 
the 1860s when land was bought by two separate coloniza- 
tion societies in Illinois before the railroad arrived. By 1940 
Lindsborg was the focus of a settlement of about 20,000 
people of Swedish ancestry in McPherson and Saline coun- 
ties (Nelson 1943). 


Settlements Outside the Midwest 


Some small Swedish communities have developed far from 
the Midwest. In the Austin, Texas, area (Travis County) two 
Swedish immigrant brothers began in 1848 to import Swedes 
as ranchhands and, later, contract laborers (Beijbom 1980). 
By 1910 there were 4,000 Swedes in the area, most raising 
cotton on their own farms, but many have dispersed to other 
parts of Texas or the West (Kastrup 1975). In Maine's Aroos- 
took County, a Swedish colony began in the 1870s when 
immigrants carved farms out of the forest between English- 
speaking frontier farm communities and the French settle- 
ments to the north. 

Swedes first came to northwestern Pennsylvania in 1846 
when immigrants on their way to the Iowa settlement lacked 
the money to proceed further than Buffalo, New York (Nel- 
son 1943). Parents of two little children turned them over to 
an almshouse, which sent them to Chandlers Valley (Warren 
County) for care. While visiting their children, the parents 
were given jobs and later were able to buy some land. In 1848 
the rest of the Buffalo contingent arrived to work as lumber- 
jacks and hired farmhands, and from this area Swedes moved 
to Jamestown (Chautauqua County), New York, to become 
workers, managers, and entrepreneurs in industrial estab- 
lishments. In 1980 Chautauqua County had more people of 
Swedish ancestry than New York City. 

Mormon missions were not as active in Sweden as in 
Denmark, but about 8,000 converts did immigrate before 
1910 (Beijbom 1980). Their descendants can be found in most 
of the Mormon communities of the West, and in 1900 Swedes 
were the leading Scandinavian group in Salt Lake and Weber 
counties and Bingham County, Idaho. 

Because of the development in Sweden of certain indus- 
trial processes, skilled engineers and workers were often 
sought after for heavy construction, papermaking, and iron 
and steel product manufacture. In Connecticut, although the 
first Swedes were quarrymen and farmers, most immigrants 
worked for various manufacturers as designers and makers of 
tools, guns, boats, and engines. The first Swedes in Worces- 
ter, Massachusetts, were blacksmiths who were brought over 
in 1868 by the son of an owner of a local ironworks who had 
been studying metallurgy in Sweden (Nelson 1943). A chain 
migration of engineers and other workmen followed, so that 
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by 1925 a quarter of the workers and half the foremen at the 
plant were Swedish. In another part of Worcester, a major 
company specializing in abrasives and grinding wheels pro- 
vided employment to at least 1,000 Swedes, who had mostly 
come via a different connection from another part of Sweden. 
Swedish immigrants also worked in smaller plants, and some 
developed their own companies. 

Many of the Swedes who left midwestern farms moved 
to the West Coast. Beginning in the 1880s they went to Wash- 
ington State, where they were joined by loggers and fisher- 
men from Sweden looking for similar jobs. Also, a few 
founded farm settlements in the San Joaquin Valley of Cali- 
fornia, at Turlock and Kingsburg in Fresno, Merced, and 
Stanislaus counties (Beijbom 1980). However, as with others 
from the Midwest, a large migration to the metropolitan 
centers of the West and South has been continuing for half a 
century or more. Minneapolis and Chicago still have more 
people of Swedish ancestry than any other metropolitan area, 
but Los Angeles ranked third in 1980. Also, Phoenix, San 
Diego, the San Francisco Bay area, Orange County, and nu- 
merous smaller areas have received thousands. California in 
1980 had more people of Swedish ancestry than Minnesota. 


Finnish Ancestry 


1980 Summary Statistics* 


Reported Ethnic Population 
Single ancestry 267,902 
Multiple ancestry 347,970 


Counties with Largest 
Finnish-Ancestry Population** 


St. Louis (Duluth), MN 17,394 
Houghton, MI 10,818 
Marquette, MI 9,459 
Hennepin (Minneapolis), MN 6,761 
Worcester, MA 6,042 


Counties with Highest Percentage of 
Finnish Ancestry in Population** 


Keweenaw, MI 43.25 
Ontonagon, MI 28.86 
Houghton, MI 28.56 
Baraga (L'Anse), MI 28.32 


Gogebic (Ironwood), MI 16.91 


* County statistics, map, and text interpretation are based on single-ancestry data only. 
** Major cities or towns may be indicated in parentheses. 
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In Europe the Finland-Swedes or Swede-Finns are Swedish- 
speaking people whose ancestors have lived for centuries 
near the southern coast of Finland. They have usually been 
considered an ethnic group distinct from both Swedes and 
Finns, and in the late 19th century not many of the Swede- 
Finn immigrants spoke Finnish (Riippa 1981). Since there is 
no single word for this population, it is unlikely that many 
were included in the single-ancestry data mapped in this 
atlas. However, if people have come to describe their identity 
as simply either Swedish or Finnish, then they would be 
included in one of those data sets. 

Swedish-speaking people made up 21 percent of emi- 
grants from Finland between 1924 and 1929 (Myhrman 
1980). They may well have represented a similar proportion 
during earlier decades because Finnish emigration drew so 
strongly from West Coast areas, one of which was the major 
area of Swedish speech. They tended to settle in many of the 
same areas as Finns and frequently immigrated to Massachu- 
setts, Minnesota, Michigan, and Washington. There they 
often worked as shipbuilders and carpenters, quarrymen and 
miners, or foundry and dockworkers (Riippa 1981). 

There were some tensions between subgroups within all 
northern European ethnic populations, typically based on 
religion. However, most all Finnish communities were di- 
vided by philosophy and values into two basic groups. In the 
first were the more socially and politically conservative peo- 
ple, called the Church Finns. Many but by no means all of 
these participated in Lutheran or other religious group activi- 
ties. Then, there were the more secular, left-wing trade un- 
ionists and radical socialists, who comprised an unusually 
large minority of the Finnish immigrant group compared to 
other immigrant groups (Kivisto 1984). 


Settlements in the Western Great Lakes Region 


The distribution of ethnic Finns (i.e., those who spoke Fin- 
nish) in the northern portions of Michigan, Wisconsin, and 
Minnesota has been remarkably concentrated. This area is 
sometimes called the Western Great Lakes or, because its 
forests were so heavily logged in the last half of the 19th 
century, the Great Lakes Cutover Region. In 1920 over 47 
percent of the Finnish foreign stock in the United States were 
situated in Michigan or Minnesota, and in 1980 those states 
contained over 38 percent of the national Finnish-ancestry 
population. 

In 1864 the copper-mining companies in Upper Michi- 
gan (Houghton and Keweenaw counties) had a labor short- 
age due to the Civil War. They sent agents to the mining areas 
of northern Norway, where Finns had earlier migrated for 
work. The first men who responded to recruitment began the 
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network that directed so many later immigrants to mining 
jobs in the Western Great Lakes and made Calumet 
(Houghton County) the focus of Finnish immigrant life. 
Some men brought their wives and children, but more were 
single and lived in boarding houses in the towns near the 
mines. As new arrivals with less mining experience than men 
of most other nationalities, Finns were given particularly 
low-paying, menial, and dangerous jobs in those under- 
ground mines (Kivisto 1984). 

These conditions plus the insecurity of employment 
drove most men to seek alternative or additional work after a 
few years. Also, in the 1880s many Finns moved to the devel- 
oping iron mines in Marquette and other nearby counties. 
Some Finns left mining altogether and took logging or saw- 
mill jobs. Others became machinists or leather tanners in 
southern Wisconsin cities. However, enough descendants of 
all these men have remained in the old mining areas of Upper 
Michigan that in 1980 four of those counties reported a popu- 
lation that was over one-quarter Finnish, making Houghton 
and surrounding counties the most strongly Finnish large 
area in the United States. 

A second major area of settlement was northeastern 
Minnesota. Some Finns had been in the Duluth area (Saint 
Louis County) in the 1870s, working as dockhands or railroad 
laborers at that western terminus of shipping on the Great 
Lakes (Riippa 1981). Others had found jobs in one of the five 
big sawmills in Cloquet (Carlton County). In 1980 Carlton 
County had the highest percentage of Finnish ancestry in 
Minnesota. However, the iron mines in the Vermilion and 
Mesabi ranges (primarily in Saint Louis County), developed 
beginning in the 1880s, were responsible for drawing most 
Finnish immigrants to northeastern Minnesota. By the turn of 
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the century there were Finns everywhere along the Mesabi, 
with the largest number in the town of Virginia. In the iron- 
mining areas of both Minnesota and Michigan the Finns were 
the largest ethnic group. 


A Shift to Farming. Nearly all of the Finnish immigrants 
had come from rural parts of Finland where subsistence 
farming and small-scale forestry operations had been typical 
(Kivisto 1984). For many Finns the dream of returning to the 
land to become a farmer was a powerful siren call, especially 
for those who had been miners in the Western Great Lakes. 
Once a wife was found, a rural life seemed to promise inde- 
pendence and the opportunity to raise a family in a much 
healthier environment than the mining towns. However, in 
the Cutover Region the best land Finns could find was often 
the stumpland remaining after clearcutting. Although the 
timing and areal focuses of this return to the land were not 
good from an economic point of view, many people re- 
sponded. The move to rural areas was a major reason why in 
1920 only 48 percent of the Finnish foreign stock in America 
was urban (і.е., living in towns or cities of over 2,500 total 
population). 

In western Minnesota an unusually early farm settle- 
ment was begun in the 1870s by former copper miners from 
Michigan (Riippa 1981). It became focused in New York Mills 
(Otter Tail County) but included parts of Wadena County 
too. In the next two decades former miners from Michigan 
and other Finns arrived to homestead those lands that had 
just previously been logged. The settlement was enough of a 
success that New York Mills became an important center for 
Finnish newspaper and book publishing. To the southwest, a 
group of Lutherans began farming in Hamlin County, South 
Dakota, where in 1980 people of Finnish ancestry made up 7 
percent of the county's population. 

In Bayfield, Douglas, and Iron counties in northern Wis- 
consin, Finnish families had to live, at first, in rough-wood 
and tarpaper shacks. Because farming brought in little in- 
come, women usually tended the animals since the men had 
to take various local laboring jobs (Kolehmainen and Hill 
1951). To the north some Finns who had been working in the 
Vermilion Range mines took a boat along the north shore of 
Lake Superior and then walked to find homestead sites near 
what became the town of Finland (Riippa 1981). From 1906 
until 1921 the only transportation to their Lake County 
homesteads was by logging railroad. Most Finns supple- 
mented their dairy farmwork with firefighting, road mainte- 
nance, trapping, and work at nearby resorts. 

Since the 1930$, essentially subsistence agriculture like 
this has been abandoned or replaced by commercial dairying, 
as families who have wished to remain in farming have had 
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to specialize (Kaups and Mather 1968). However, over the 
more recent decades there have been a variety of nonfarm 
jobs that have permitted many people of Finnish ancestry to 
remain in these rural areas if they wished. 


Settlements Far from the Western Great Lakes 


Sometimes Finns explored distant places, and letters sent 
back to friends and relatives in Finland directed immigrants 
to new opportunities. In the eastern states most Finnish set- 
tlements were urban. Most of those in New York lived near a 
Norwegian settlement in Brooklyn (Kivisto 1984). Some trav- 
eled to Maine and became graniteworkers in Vinalhaven 
(Knox County) or paper-millworkers in Rumford (Oxford 
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County). Men unloaded coal and iron at Ohio's Great Lakes 
ports in Cleveland and in Ashtabula County and made steel 
in Monessen, just up the Monongahela River from Pittsburgh 
(Allegheny County). However, the largest concentration has 
been in Massachusetts, where Finns first made chairs in 
Gardner and cloth in Fitchburg (Worcester County), quarried 
granite near Quincy (Norfolk County), and fished out of 
Rockport (Essex County). In their search for a farming life 
Finns in New England and New York bought old Yankee 
farms. 

In the West, Finns dug coal in Red Lodge (Carbon 
County) and copper in Butte (Silver Bow County), Montana. 
They turned the big trees of northern California's coast and 
Washington State into framing for Finnish carpenters in Los 


Angeles. In the early 20th century Astoria (Clatsop County), 
Oregon, had more Finns than any other place in the West and 
was at least one-third Finnish (Hummasti 1977). The men 
worked in nearby woods, fished for salmon, made up most of 
the work force at one of the shipyards, and were retailers to 
fellow Finns in their essentially separate section of town. 

During World War II many Finns left the Western Great 
Lakes area to serve in the armed forces or various war indus- 
tries. Those experiences introduced Finns to many areas of 
the country where few had been before. Since then many 
Finns have moved to Florida, where they have often clustered 
in the Palm Beach County towns of Lantana and Lake Worth, 
or on the Gulf coast, at New Port Richey in Pasco County 
(Hoglund 1980). 


Chapter 7 


People of Eastern European Origin 


A large number of different American ethnic groups origi- 
nated in eastern Europe from people who spoke languages 
such as Polish, Russian, Czech, and Serbo-Croatian, all 
members of the same Slavic linguistic family. There were also 
Hungarians, Romanians, and Albanians, who spoke lan- 
guages not in the Slavic family, as well as Lithuanians and 
Latvians, whose languages have usually not been considered 
Slavic in origin. However, from the American perspective, 
there seemed little to distinguish one group from another. In 
the early 20th century all the peoples were usually described 
simply as Slavs. The only eastern European ethnic groups 
that were widely recognized as not Slavic were Jews and 
ethnic Germans. 

Theethnicity of groups from this part of Europe has been 
most confusing for Americans and most difficult to identify 
by census questions. A major problem that still exists, to some 
extent, with the 1980 data is that some people identified with 
a country of origin at the time of immigration and others 
identified with an ethnic group. This means that the data for 
Austrian, Hungarian, Russian, and Romanian ancestries in- 
clude some people who are not members of those ethnic 
groups. For example, descendants of Croatian immigrants 
from the early 20th century may have identified their ances- 
try as Austrian, and some people whose ancestors spoke Slo- 
vak as their mother tongue may have listed their area of origin 
as either Hungary or present-day Czechoslovakia. 

The most serious potential data problems of this sort 
have to do with a confusion between Christian ethnic groups 
and Jews from the same country of origin. Jews constitute a 
highly distinct ethnic group, and people of eastern European 
ancestries who are not Jewish do not include Jews in their 
own ethnic group. Yet there are no good data to distinguish 
Jews from Gentiles. In 1920, although most Jews from eastern 
Europe reported their mother tongue as Yiddish, the Russian 
mother-tongue data also contained a considerable proportion 
of Jews, and most people of Romanian mother tongue in New 
York City in 1920 were Jews. The situation was probably 


similar with respect to other eastern European languages, in 
that many multilingual Jews may well have listed Polish or 
Hungarian, for example, as their mother tongue. No maps 
were made for this atlas of the 1920 Romanian or Russian 
mother-tongue populations because these data were known 
to have blurred the Jewish-Christian distinction so seriously. 

Identification with countries like Austria, Hungary, Ro- 
mania, or Russia has been important to many Jews, and nu- 
merous others were probably prompted by the wording of 
the ancestry question to list an area of origin in the 1980 
census. The situation is similar with respect to Jews of Ger- 
man, Spanish, or other origin, but because most American 
Jews are decendants of immigrants from Eastern Europe, the 
ancestry data from that region is subject to greater errors of 
interpretation. 

Eastern Europeans generally came to America later than 
those from western and northern Europe because improve- 
ments in communication and transportation were slower in 
reaching the villages within Prussia, Austria-Hungary, and 
Russia. In the early and mid-19th century a few intellectuals, 
military officers, and other urban residents left because of 
failed revolutions against the tyranny of the empires. The 
first emigrants from small towns and villages were often Jew- 
ish traders and craftsmen, who traveled to America as early as 
the 1850s. Some of these returned, spreading word to Chris- 
tian acquaintances in villages. Wages were higher in America, 
and those who decided to leave recognized that with little 
industrialization, a rapidly growing population, and owner- 
ship of most land in the hands of the nobility there were few 
local opportunities to get ahead. In addition, many young 
men emigrated in order to avoid compulsory military service. 

American employers recruited workers from parts of 
eastern Europe, but they were not a necessary catalyst. Let- 
ters written back by earlier migrants, gossip in the villages, 
and promotions by steamship companies provided sufficient 
direction for anyone contemplating the migration. 

Most immigrants were men who planned to earn as 


much money as possible in a few years and then return home 
to their families, able at last to buy the land or goods they 
desired. This widespread view of the migration as a tempo- 
rary stay was reflected in the high rates of return to Europe 
before World War I (Archdeacon 1983). However, many of 
those who had not returned before the war stayed on after- 
ward and came to accept the reality of permanent life in a new 
country. 

Jews had additional reasons for emigration: the anti- 
Jewish restrictions on land ownership and occupations. In 
Russia there were also intermittent pogroms, campaigns of 
beating and killing and home burning, that began about 
1881. Jews were also different from the average Christian 
immigrant in that whole familes migrated, and the crossing 
was more likely to be permanent, especially after the terrible 
1903 pogrom in Russia. 

After quotas on immigration were instituted in the 
1920s, fewer eastern Europeans, Christian or Jewish, could 
enter the country. But between 1930 and 1941 nearly 150,000 
middle-class Jewish merchants and professionals, including 
many scientists, fled the Nazis and were able to settle in 
America (Goren 1980). In the 1940s, however, some Jews 
fleeing the Holocaust were refused admittance here, and only 
later did most Americans learn that the Nazis killed six mil- 
lion (or two-thirds) of Europe's Jews during World War II. 

Since that war about 400,000 people (mostly eastern 
Europeans) were able to enter under the Displaced Persons 
Act of 1948, and the Refugee Relief Act of 1953 allowed 
almost 190,000 more to come (U.S. INS. 1985). They gener- 
ally settled in the larger cities where major populations of 
their ethnic group had previously been established by the 
pre-World War I immigrants. Control of eastern European 
countries by Communist governments, often under the hand 
of the Soviet Union, has restricted emigration. However, ref- 
ugees from the attempted revolutions in 1956 in Hungary 
and 1968 in Czechoslovakia have settled in the United States. 
Also, the U.S. has been receiving permanent residents (peo- 
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ple given the status of immigrants) in recent decades from 
several eastern European countries, often after they had first 
been admitted as refugees. Between 1961 and 1980 such 
immigrants to the U.S. numbered over 90,000 from Poland, 
50,000 from Yugoslavia, 41,000 from the Soviet Union, 
14,000 from Romania, 11,000 from Hungary, and 10,000 
from Czechoslovakia (U.S. INS. 1983). These figures are mis- 
leadingly low in that they include neither refugees who en- 
tered the U.S. from Italy or Austria or some other interme- 
diate country of last permanent residence nor those who had 
not adjusted their status to immigrant. Actually, from 1975 
through 1980 an estimated 90,000 Jews from the Soviet 
Union came to America, most by way of Vienna (Simon and 
Simon 1982). 

In the ethnic societies that have developed in America, 
those who have come since World War II have been typically 
more educated, urban, and skilled — contrasting with the 
earlier migrants. Also, the post-World War II immigrants and 
refugees have been typically very conscious of their ethnic 
culture and language and often resentful of the little interest 
in these matters shown by the children and grandchildren of 
the pre-1914 immigrants. This has made for tensions and 
social divisions within those ethnic communities in this 
country. 


Austrian Ancestry 


1980 Summary Statistics* 


Reported Ethnic Population 
Single ancestry 339,789 
Multiple ancestry 608,769 


Counties with Largest 
Austrian-Ancestry Population** 


New York City, NY 49,155 
Los Angeles, CA 14,370 
Cook (Chicago), IL 13,111 
Nassau, NY 10,856 
Dade (Miami), ЕЁ 7,899 


Counties with Highest Percentage of 
Austrian Ancestry in Population** 


Pepin (Durand), WI 7.15 
Marshall (Britton), SD 2.22 
Silver Bow (Butte), MT 217 
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Deer Lodge (Anaconda), MT 1.87 
Dickinson (Iron Mountain), MI 1.63 


* County statistics, map, and text interpretation are based on single-ancestry data only. 
** Major cities or towns may be indicated in parentheses. 


Before 1860 or so there were very few immigrants from the 
areas included in the present-day country of Austria. From 
1804 until after World War I (1918) the movement was diffi- 
cult to measure because the Austrian Empire and, later, the 
Dual Monarchy of Austria and Hungary included a much 
larger territory and many ethnic groups. 


Problems of Austrian Data Interpretation 


U.S. census and immigration data for Austria before World 
War I are almost useless for the study of ethnic populations 
because people were typically identified only in terms of the 
empire, not the ethnic group. Thus, the numbers recorded as 
of Austrian birth included Czechs, Slovaks, Ukrainians, 
Poles, Slovenians, and Jews, as well as speakers of German. 
In the early 20th century speakers of German made up only 
about 10 percent of the immigration from the Austrian and 
Hungarian empires, but after World War I the proportion of 
German-speakers was higher because the area had been so 
drastically reduced. As of 1970, 56 percent of the population 
of Austrian birth spoke German as a mother tongue (Census 
1973a). Another 12 percent of Austrian immigrants listed 
Yiddish as their mother tongue, suggesting the proportion of 
Jews in the 20th-century immigration. 

Between 1804 and 1918 many people who did not speak 
German considered themselves Austrians because they lived 
within this empire. It is not known to what extent these popu- 
lations identified their ancestry as Austrian to their children. 
For example, in the coal-mining towns of southeastern 
Kansas it has been thought that most of the Slovenians called 
themselves Austrians (Carman 1961), but the 1980 data sug- 
gest this is not so completely true now. Crawford County 
reported 135 people of Slovene ancestry and 348 of Austrian 
ancestry, and the latter group may have also included many 
Poles. 

Mining jobs were apparently not typically taken by eth- 
nic Germans from Austria, and high proportions of Austrians 
in such counties probably indicate members of Slavic ethnic 
groups. For instance, over a thousand people of Austrian 
ancestry were reported in the Butte and Anaconda mining 
and smelting area (Silver Bow and Deer Lodge counties) in 
Montana. Also, iron mining created Dickinson County, 
Michigan, and although a Ford plant for wooden car compo- 
nents later attracted some outsiders, the Austrian-ancestry 


population has probably been of Croatian or related Slavic 
background. 

On the other hand, German-speaking people from an 
area of present-day Austria have sometimes identified with 
German ancestry. In eastern Austria is the strongly German- 
speaking region of Burgenland, which was Hungarian terri- 
tory before 1921. Although immigrants from this area were 
not ethnically Hungarian, those who settled in North Dakota 
were referred to by others as Hungarians. In Barnes County in 
1965 the Burgenlanders represented 11 percent of the people 
of German-language heritage in the county (Sherman 1983), 
but in 1980 people who listed an Austrian ancestry consti- 
tuted less than a half of 1 percent of the German-ancestry 
population in that county. Very few people in that county 
identified themselves as of Hungarian ancestry. 

The large 1980 ancestry totals for eastern European eth- 
nic groups that were within the old empire suggest that most 
descendants of immigrants from the pre-1918 period identi- 
fied with the specific ethnic ancestry rather than Austrian 
nationality. Nevertheless, users of the atlas cannot assume 
that the Austrian data represent primarily people descended 
from speakers of German or that people of Burgenland origin 
are necessarily included. Moreover, because instructions for 
the census questionnaire specified that a religion should not 
be named, most Austrian Jews probably responded as Aus- 
trian. 


Settlement Locations 


German-Speaking Austrians. These people, usefully con- 
sidered ethnic Austrians, have made some group settlements 
in rural areas of the United States, but these have generally 
been small and evanescent. In the 1730s Protestants sought 
religious freedom in rural Georgia, and there were 19th-cen- 
tury migrations to specific farming areas in Illinois and Iowa. 

However, in the 1980 data only two rural settlements are 
clearly evident. In Pepin County, Wisconsin, over 7 percent 
of the population is of Austrian ancestry, by far the highest in 
the country. That settlement was begun in the 1870s with 
over a hundred farming families (Luebke 1980). In the 1880s 
Austrians first homesteaded in Marshall County, South Da- 
kota, usually after living for a while in Minnesota (Marshall 
County Historical Society 1979). Chain migrations to their 
Eden Township settlement drew other Austrians, a few arriv- 
ing as late as the 1920s. 

In the early 20th century the area of origin for most 
Austrian immigrants was Burgenland, which had an espe- 
cially large surplus of unskilled farm laborers. Between World 
War I and the 1930s probably 70 percent of Austrian immi- 
grants were Burgenlanders (Spaulding 1968). They became 
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factory workers; Burgenlander communities developed in 
Detroit, New York, and northern New Jersey industrial cities, 
but their community in Chicago was four times the size of any 
other. This is reflected in the Chicago metropolitan area's 
large proportion (71 percent) of Austrian-born people whose 
mother tongue was German (Census 1973a). Burgenlanders 
represented a relatively high proportion of the total popula- 
tion in Allentown, Pennsylvania, and surrounding Lehigh 
County, where in 1930 Austrians constituted the largest for- 
eign-born group and where in 1980 there were nearly four 
thousand people of Austrian ancestry. 


Austrian Jews. The emigration that began in 1938 was 
very different from the earlier rural exodus in that it was 
mostly composed of educated, middle-class and professional, 
Vienna Jews trying to escape the Nazis. A relative few were 
able to come to the United States before 1941 because of the 
national origins quotas. Many found refuge in a European 
country until after the war, when thousands were able to 
enter the United States (Luebke 1980). The fact that New 
York City became the main settlement of these refugees is 
part of the reason why in 1980 the New York metropolitan 
area contained over 20 percent of all the Austrian-ancestry 
population in America. 


Czech and Czechoslovakian 
Ancestry 


1980 Summary Statistics* 


Reported Ethnic Population 
Single ancestry 788,724 
Multiple ancestry 1,103,732 


Counties with Largest 
Czech-Ancestry Population** 


Cook (Chicago), IL 57,184 
Cuyahoga (Cleveland), OH 24,710 
New York City, NY 22,951 
Los Angeles, CA 16,056 
Harris (Houston), TX 13,556 


Counties with Highest Percentage of 
Czech Ancestry in Population** 
Butler (David City), NE 32.27 
Colfax (Schuyler), NE 27.48 
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Saline (Crete), NE 24.15 
Lavaca (Yoakum; Halletsville), TX 24.06 
Bon Homme (Springfield), SD 19.40 


* County statistics, map, and text interpretation are based on single-ancestry data only. 
** Major cities or towns may be indicated in parentheses. 


Czech ethnicity is based primarily on the ancestral or current 
use of the Czech language. Many immigrants from Bohemia 
and Moravia, in the western and central parts of modern 
Czechoslovakia, used that language, but there were also 
many ethnic Germans who emigrated from the same area 
and would not be considered as Czechs. However, in the 
1980 census, the Czech-ancestry category included people 
who defined their ancestry by nationality and listed the mod- 
ern country, Czechoslovakia. Probably the largest number of 
ethnic Slovaks represented in the Czech and Czechoslova- 
kian data were in Pennsylvania because in 1920 that state’s 
population of Slovak mother tongue was 15 times larger than 
that of Czech mother tongue. 

With a few exceptions, the Czechs arrived after 1850, but 
already by 1860 over 20,000 Czechs had come to the United 
States. Families predominated in the migration, and there 
was а low return migration compared to other groups (Freeze 
1980). Many of those who came around the mid-19th century 
were professionals, soldiers, craftsmen, or intellectuals, but 
most who came in the next few decades were rural farm 
families. 

The Czechs were unusual among European immigrant 
groups in that, in America, a slight majority abandoned any 
formal religious beliefs and organizations (Garver 1980). Be- 
fore emigration most Czechs had been nominally Roman 
Catholic, and many retained this heritage, sometimes settling 
near Germans to share religious worship despite past oppres- 
sion by that group. However, Czechs also inherited a tradi- 
tion of rationality and freedom of thought, which prompted a 
lot of questioning of religion (Freeze 1980). The move to 
America led many to abandon Catholicism and join Protes- 
tant denominations, and many urban families gave up any 
religious practice. Czech communities here were often bit- 
terly divided into Freethinkers and Catholics. In rural areas 
many Protestant neighbors could not understand how the 
Czechs could be such good, hardworking farmers and yet 
dance, drink beer, and party on Sundays. 


Midwestern Farming Settlements 


Some immigrants were farmers who had sold their small 
plots of land and brought the money with them. Thus, 


Czechs differed from many immigrant groups but were like 
the Swedes, Danes, and Germans in that they were often able 
to purchase their own land soon after arrival (Balch 1910). 
Passage of the Homestead Act in 1862 encouraged more peo- 
ple to come, as did a major agricultural depression in 1873. 
Many Czechs were fortunate to be coming at a time when 
good farmland was still available. In contrast to the Slovak 
distribution association with industrial cities, more than 35 
percent of all Czech breadwinners in 1900 were either 
farmers or farmworkers (Imm. Com. 1911а). 


Wisconsin and Minnesota. Тһе earliest focus of settlement 
was Wisconsin, which had an active immigration commis- 
sioner, low taxes, and a reputation for political and religious 
freedom (Bicha 1970). The first Czechs came to Milwaukee in 
1848, and by 1854 farm families were established near Racine 
and to the north in Kewaunee and Manitowoc counties. The 
Czechs chose land with a forest cover, rather than more fertile 
prairie lands (Balch 1910). This enabled them to get a cheaper 
and faster start in farming among the leftover stumps. They 
could sell the wood they cleared to the railroad or steamboat 
companies, and there were jobs in nearby sawmills. With the 
economic prosperity from the Civil War, their farms thrived 
and communities in Milwaukee and Racine grew. 

In the 1850s many Czechs moved westward from the 
area near Lake Michigan to La Crosse and to Richland, Ver- 
non, and Crawford counties. In those farm settlements they 
were joined by others from Chicago and a few directly from 
Bohemia (Bicha 1970). The Czech farm settlements іп Iowa 
began at the same time, and also represented a secondary 
migration of people who had initially settled in Wisconsin or 
Illinois. Several scattered counties in Iowa developed Czech 
communities, but the Cedar Rapids area (Linn County) has 
been by far the largest focus. 

In Minnesota there were several rural settlements that 
had similar origins in the 1850s (Chrislock 1981). The largest 
were in Le Sueur, Rice, and Scott counties, just southwest of 
Minneapolis. In that area there was some railroad work, in 
addition to farming, and the market towns of Montgomery 
and New Prague later developed some industry, making it 
possible to retain more of the younger generations. The an- 
nual festival, Kolacky Days, still draws many thousands of 
people, but as with most such celebrations, the ethnic cultural 
component has been much diminished. 

Less desirable cutover land was sometimes taken up at a 
later date. In 1876 some immigrants who had been living in 
Chicago responded to land advertisements and decided to 
settle such land in northern Wisconsin (Price and Langlade 
counties) and Minnesota (Pine and Mahnomen counties) in 
order to begin farming there (Bicha 1970; Chrislock 1981). 


Nebraska. After 1862 unclaimed land was free to home- 
steaders, and many Wisconsin and Iowa Czechs moved west- 
ward to make their claims, particularly in Nebraska, whose 
land was enthusiastically described by articles in Czech 
newspapers in Racine, Chicago, and elsewhere (Rosicky 
1929). Farming attracted many people who had little experi- 
ence in it, for they had been craftsmen or traders in Bohemia. 
People often looked for land in a particular area recom- 
mended by a friend or acquaintance, and decisions about 
actual claims were usually made after a scouting trip, some- 
times involving walking 70 or so miles from the land office in 
Nebraska City, on the Missouri River. 

In the 1880s, after government land in eastern Nebraska 
had been taken, the Burlington and Missouri Railroad, which 
had a Czech land agent, offered special discounts for people 
who boughtits land. Many of the initial claims and purchases 
were later sold, but numerous towns south of the Platte River 
Valley persisted in their Czech character. In 1980 Saline, 
Colfax, and Butler counties had higher percentages of Czech 
ancestry than had any other counties in America. 


Other Great Plains Settlements. Some rural land was 
taken up by Czechs who were disillusioned with factory work 
and life in large cities (Capek 1920), but plans were often 
changed and many people moved several times before set- 
tling. One group of families left Chicago for Knox County, 
Nebraska, but a disagreement over land quality between the 
leaders resulted in a split, with half the people moving just 
across the Missouri River into Bon Homme County, South 
Dakota. In 1876, many people left Saline County, Nebraska, 
because of a locust plague, and moved into the Ellsworth 
County area of central Kansas. 
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As of 1980 the proportions of people of Czech ancestry 
in some of the midwestern farm counties were relatively 
high, but the areas far from cities have suffered from out-mi- 
gration for several decades and the total Czech-ancestry 
numbers were low. 


Southern Farming Settlements 


Texas. A great many Czechs immigrated directly to Texas, 
beginning in the 1850s and continuing throughout the cen- 
tury. In the 1870s steamships sailing between northern Ger- 
many’s ports of embarkation and Galveston made a fairly 
easy passage for the immigrants. The earliest settlements 
were in Fayette County, but by 1910 a whole series of coun- 
ties had rural Czech farming settlements (Imm. Com. 
1911m). The immigrants frequently chose the rich black-soil 
prairie lands, concentrated on cotton, and used modern farm- 
ing methods. Most were excellent farmers who became major 
producers of cotton in Texas. In their search for lower-priced 
good farmland, Czechs often sold out and moved on, thus 
establishing many small settlements on the gently rolling 
Texas plains south of Dallas, from San Antonio and Austin on 
the west to Houston on the east. 

Czech Catholics in Texas held to their religious beliefs 
more strongly than in many areas of the Midwest, perhaps 
because most of the Texas immigrants had come from Mora- 
via and more isolated parts of Bohemia, where traditional 
religion retained a stronger hold (Capek 1920). 

Although fifty years ago about 95 percent of Texas 
Czechs were in farming (Hewitt 1972), most of the sons and 
grandsons of the immigrants to Texas have turned to various 
white-collar and professional jobs. Nearby Houston (Harris 
County) had in 1980 one of the largest Czech-ancestry popu- 
lations іп America. A few farm towns like Fayetteville 
(Fayette County) and Ennis (Ellis County) were still strongly 
Czech, but many of the smallest settlements were almost 
ghost towns. Nevertheless, the two Texas counties where 
Czech ethnicity was proportionately strongest in 1980 were 
the same counties that had been the focus of agricultural 
settlement at the turn of the century: Fayette and Lavaca. 


Oklahoma. This state received Czech farmers primarily 
from Nebraska and other midwestern states (Bicha 1980). 
The first arrived in 1889 and the 1890s, when parts of the 
former Indian territory were opened to white homesteading. 
The Czech's strong commitment to their land and to farming, 
compared to their non-Czech neighbors, helped them sur- 
vive the Great Depression without migrating (Lynch 1944). 

In the late 1970s the Czech communities just east and 
west of Oklahoma City — Prague in Lincoln County and 


Yukon in Canadian County — had popular annual festivals 
(Bicha 1980). To the north the largest Czech-ancestry num- 
bers in 1980 were in Garfield and Kingfisher counties. The 
parishes in the small Czech communities along the old Rock 
Island railroad line remained the focus of ethnic activities for 
their aging populations. Out-migration from the various farm 
areas has resulted in a large population in Oklahoma City 
(Oklahoma County). 


Virginia. Some Czechs even moved eastward to begin 
farming near Petersburg (Prince George County), Virginia. In 
1887 some Nebraska Czechs were attracted by newspaper 
advertisements for land in that area, took a trip to investigate, 
and later bought land there (Anderson 1929). Letters written 
to Czech-American newspapers persuaded many people to 
leave cities and mines, often for health reasons, and by the 
1920s there were Protestant and Catholic Czechs numbering 
over three thousand in the area. They were still socially sepa- 
rate from other Virginians, but their great efforts at farming 
and other jobs had made the settlement successful. 


City Settlements 


In Bohemia, adjacent to Germany, advanced industries had 
developed earlier than elsewhere in eastern Europe. Many 
immigrants who settled in American cities were able to get 
skilled laboring jobs, particularly in mechanical industries 
and manufacturing (Freeze 1980). Czechs preferred to work 
in factories and shops, as opposed to outside jobs like railroad 
construction or mining (Capek 1920). There were also many 
musicians and other professionals, as well as merchants. 

Partly because of the large farming communities in Ne- 
braska and Iowa, Omaha became a major Czech center. 
There was a commercial district run largely by Czechs with 
boarding houses, groceries, and saloons (Rosicky 1929). For 
many, there were jobs at a smelter and in the slaughter- 
houses. In the early 20th century Czechs were the largest 
foreign-born ethnic group in the meatpacking industry of 
South Omaha (Imm. Com. 19114). 

Two large urban concentrations were New York and 
Cleveland. In Cleveland, as elsewhere in Ohio, some men 
worked in iron and steel mills, though most were in c.her 
types of manufacturing (Freeze 1980). Perhaps 95 percent of 
New York City Czechs in 1865 made cigars, which by 1900 
still represented the major employment for women. Also, by 
1920 Czechs who were skilled pearl button makers had their 
own shops and were responsible for almost half of that type 
of manufacturing in America. As elsewhere, both occupa- 
tions and residences have shifted from manufacturing in 
Manhattan to suburban areas. 
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Immigration increased after World War II, when approx- 
imately 35,000 refugees from the Soviet takeover in 1945 and 
another 10,000 escapees from the 1968 revolution were ad- 
mitted to America. New York City has become the major 
intellectual center for those distinctive Czech groups. 


Chicago. Chicago became the major urban center of Czech 
immigrants as early as 1870, and Бу 1980 it had twice as many 
people of Czech ancestry as any other metropolitan area. The 
first settlers were a few political exiles, but in the early 1850s 
others were unloading lumber and living in shacks on the 
outskirts of the growing city (Capek 1920). Soon craftsmen, 
skilled laborers, and farmers arrived. Later, Czechs often 
manufactured garments, many working in sweatshops. They 
were economically successful, and in the early 20th century 
began moving to western industrial suburbs like Cicero, 
which by 1920 was the fourth largest Czech city in America. 

Since World War II and especially in the 1960s a younger 
generation often moved still farther west into the newer sub- 
urbs of DuPage County, which in 1980 was fifth largest 
among American counties in its Czech-ancestry population. 
Older suburbs of Cicero and next-door Berwyn have housed 
an increasingly older population, often retired from Western 
Electric or other local plants and highly stable residentially in 
their well-kept, modest brick bungalows (Erbe 1984). 


Slovak Ancestry 


1980 Summary Statistics* 


Reported Ethnic Population 
Single ancestry 361,384 
Multiple ancestry 415,422 


Counties with Largest 
Slovak-Ancestry Population** 


Cuyahoga (Cleveland), OH 34,771 
Allegheny (Pittsburgh), PA 33,735 
Mahoning (Youngstown), OH 12,664 
Luzerne (Wilkes-Barre), PA 12,612 
Cook (Chicago), IL. 12,041 


Counties with Highest Percentage of 
Slovak Ancestry in Population** 
Carbon (Jim Thorpe), PA 5.08 
Fayette (Uniontown), PA 4.80 


Mahoning (Youngstown), OH 4.37 
Cambria (Johnstown), PA 3.92 
Luzerne (Wilkes-Barre), PA 3.68 


* County statistics, map, and text interpretation are based on single-ancestry data only. 
** Major cities or towns may be indicated in parentheses. 


Czech and Slovak Populations and Data 


The fact that the 1980 ancestry question permitted responses 
on the basis of either country of origin or ethnic group makes 
it difficult to know the size of the Slovak population com- 
pared to the ethnic Czech population. The census data proba- 
bly seriously underestimated the people of Slovak ancestry 
because the census incorporated all persons responding with 
the national origin Czechoslovakian into the Czech-ancestry 
total. Presumably ethnic Slovaks frequently reported their 
ancestry in terms of either the modern country of Czechoslo- 
vakia or Hungary, the old country of origin. Thus, the Slo- 
vak-ancestry population was probably somewhat larger than 
the totals reported, in comparison to the Czech-ancestry pop- 
ulation and probably also the Hungarian-ancestry popula- 
tion. As explained in the section on Czech ancestry, the data 
for Pennsylvania were probably most seriously affected. 

Both ethnic groups originated in the modern country of 
Czechoslovakia, although until 1918 the area had been in- 
cluded with the countries of Austria and Hungary. In 1920, 
after the major period of immigration, the foreign-stock pop- 
ulations of Czech and Slovak mother tongues were about the 
same size. However, over 20,000 Czechs had come to Amer- 
ica by 1860 (Freeze 1980), over two decades before Slovak 
immigration began, indicating that there was in 1920 a larger 
Czech third generation, which was not included in the for- 
eign stock. Also, the population of Czech ancestry has been 
augmented since World War II by about 35,000 people, 
mostly refugees (Freeze 1980), whereas the Slovaks received 
fewer such additions. 


Immigration to Industrial Centers 


Slovak immigration began in the 1870s. In the early days, 
before the patterns of chain migration had been established, 
immigrants knew only of rather vague destinations, such as 
the Pennsylvania coalfields. One group of eight young men 
were persuaded by a returning Slovak to give America a try 
(Stolarik 1985). They left their villages in November, 1879, 
took the train to Bremen, and boarded a steamship to Phila- 
delphia. The city government would not let them off the ship 
until well after Christmas, at which time they were not ad- 
mitted to Philadelphia but instead were walked to the edge of 
the city. Clothed in blankets, they trudged to Trenton, where 
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they were kept out by jeers and stones. After walking for 
three more days, they arrived in South Bethlehem (North- 
ampton County), where a friendly Czech doctor fed them 
and put them in touch with a foreman at the local iron and 
steel plant. There was a labor shortage at the mill, and the 
men were hired immediately. Their letters home resulted in 
the chain migration to South Bethlehem. 

After 1865 the increasing scale of steelmaking plus the 
use of the Bessemer and open-hearth processes reduced the 
need for skilled steelmakers and placed a premium on 
strength (Erickson 1957). These changes came just at the time 
that unskilled immigrants from eastern Europe were arriving, 
a circumstance placing the skilled unionized workers at a 
disadvantage and leading to labor conflict. Slovaks, like most 
other eastern Europeans, took the best-paying jobs they 
could get. These usually were unskilled laboring jobs, such as 
those in heavy industries. 


Anthracite Mining. In the anthracite mines of eastern 
Pennsylvania increased mechanization made possible the 
use of less-skilled miners. Slovaks were part of the immigrant 
work force that displaced the experienced English-speaking 
miners. The new workers entered the southern fields (espe- 
cially Schuylkill County) first, prompting the retreat of the 
Welsh, Irish, and other English-speakers to the northern 
fields (Luzerne and Lackawanna counties), but by 1908 the 
labor force in all the anthracite areas had changed substan- 
tially (Imm. Com. 19111). 

In 1980 some of the counties with the highest percentage 
of Slovak ancestry contained these old anthracite mines. Few 
men have worked those mines in recent years, but many 
families have remained in the area. Over 5 percent of Carbon 
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County's population listed Slovak as their ancestry in 1980, 
and to the north Luzerne County (including Hazleton and 
Wilkes-Barre) was an important center for the population of 
Slovak ancestry. 


Steelmaking and Other Industries. In western Pennsylva- 
nia and eastern Ohio the Slovaks dug bituminous coal and 
worked in the iron and steel industry. Virtually all the coun- 
ties outside the anthracite areas of eastern Pennsylvania that 
had large numbers or high proportions of Slovaks in 1980 
had economies based on soft-coal mining, coke production, 
or iron and steelmaking. 

Slovaks were probably the largest foreign-born ethnic 
group in the nation's iron and steel industry in 1909 (Imm. 
Com. 1911a). For example, they were the largest foreign- 
born group in the mills of Johnstown (Cambria County), 
Pennsylvania. Youngstown (Mahoning County), Ohio, was 
essentially another such mill town in the early 20th century, 
and it attracted a large Slovak population, still evident in the 
1980 ancestry data. 

In 1980 Allegheny County in Pennsylvania and Cuya- 
hoga County in Ohio contained easily the largest Slovak-an- 
cestry populations in the country. This was because in the 
early 20th century Pittsburgh (Allegheny County) was the 
nation's leading center of iron and steel production and 
Cleveland (Cuyahoga County) had a large iron and steel 
output as well as a major oil refinery and other industries. 

The large industrial area in Indiana's Lake County, along 
the Lake Michigan shore just east of Chicago, attracted many 
Slovak workers. At the oil refineries in Whiting they were the 
largest foreign-born ethnic group in the work force in the 
early 20th century (Imm. Com. 1911j). There were many 
other jobs in nearby East Chicago, with its foundries, steel 
mills, chemical plants, and port facilities. In 1909 the first 
steel flowed from the massive Gary works of U.S. Steel. Most 
workers at those plants were immigrants, with the Slovaks 
next to the Poles in numbers (Phillips 1939). In 1980 Lake 
County had more people of Slovak ancestry than any other 
county west of Cleveland except Chicago itself (Cook 
County). 

However, patterns of chain migration resulted in lower 
proportions of Slovaks at most steel mills in Michigan and 
Illinois. Also, few Slovaks settled in Buffalo's steel town 
(Lackawanna), in Erie County, New York, where there al- 
ready was a large Polish population (Imm. Com. 1911c). 

In Binghamton (Broome County), New York, a shoe fac- 
tory recruited some people directly from Czechoslovakia 
after World WarI, butthe Slovak population — together with 
Czechs and Lithuanians — may be due largely to the 20th- 
century in-migration of unemployed anthracite miners, espe- 


cially attracted by the job security and good working condi- 
tions provided by LB.M. and the shoe manufacturer, 
Endicott-Johnson (Van Riper 1966). 


Other Locational Characteristics 


Evanescent Farm Settlements. There were small farm 
communities in a few states. One colony in eastern Arkansas 
(Slovaktown, in Prairie County) was settled mostly by Slovak 
immigrants who had been working in Pennsylvania or Illi- 
nois and in the early years seemed fairly successful (Balch 
1910). Apparently a few descendants (including people who 
responded as Czechoslovakian) remained as of 1980. On the 
plains of eastern Colorado some Slovak railroad workers in 
the late 1880s chose land in Elbert and El Paso counties for 
homesteading (Kedro 1977). Their communities attracted 
some immigrants directly from Slovakia, but in the last few 
decades most of that rural farm population probably moved 
to Colorado Springs or other cities. Moreover, as in other 
states, Slovaks in Colorado were apt to be miners or industrial 
workers. 


Geographical Persistence. In the early years Slovaks 
moved from one town or city to another in search of better 
jobs, but by the 1920s they were well settled into some neigh- 
borhood near their jobs. Their values emphasized the conti- 
nuity of family and ethnic community and the stability of 
manual laboring jobs. Because there was usually only one 
large industrial employer within walking distance of their 
homes, they felt tied to that employer and were reluctant to 
leave steady jobs to gain higher pay. Their churches (usually 
Catholic parishes) and lodges were the focus of their ethnic 
life, and they had unusually high rates of homeownership 
compared to other people in their localities (Bodnar 19762). 

Most Slovak men continued to work in laboring jobs 
most of their lives, and their sons, while moving into skilled 
industrial work, were not attracted to small businesses (Sto- 
larik 1980). Immigrant parents and their children stayed close 
together, usually in the older neighborhoods near the mills. 
Later generations have usually moved to the suburbs and 
tried to avoid industrial work. Slovaks outside the larger in- 
dustrial cities have settled in essentially eastern European 
ethnic suburbs, such as Parma, Ohio, and northeast Bethle- 
hem, Pennnsylvania. 

In 1980 the Slovak-ancestry population was small in 
New York City, attesting to the strong Slovak movement to 
industrial and mining areas rather than to large cities in gen- 
eral. Moreover, relatively few Slovaks have moved to Cali- 
fornia in the years since 1920. In 1980 less than 3 percent of 
the Slovak-ancestry population lived in California — Һе 
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lowest figure of all European ancestry groups. This probably 
reflected their greater rootedness in industrial eastern 
America. 


Hungarian Ancestry 


1980 Summary Statistics* 


Reported Ethnic Population 
Single ancestry 727,223 
Multiple ancestry 1,049,679 


Counties with Largest 
Hungarian-Ancestry Population** 


New York City, NY 63,826 
Cuyahoga (Cleveland), OH 34,330 
Los Angeles, CA 33,709 
Middlesex (New Brunswick), NJ 20,085 
Wayne (Detroit), MI 19,056 


Counties with Highest Percentage of 
Hungarian Ancestry in Population** 


Middlesex (New Brunswick), NJ 3.37 
Northampton (Bethlehem), PA 2.75 
Lake (Mentor), ОН 2.74 
Geauga, OH 2.63 


Lorain, OH 2.58 


* County statistics, map, and text interpretation are based on single-ancestry data only. 
** Major cities or towns may be indicated in parentheses. 


Immigrant Populations from Hungary 


Probably most of the people who in 1980 identified their 
ancestry as Hungarian either spoke that language as their 
mother tongue or had ancestors who did. Such people have 
been considered ethnic Hungarians, in contrast to others 
whose ancestral origins have been in historical Hungary but 
whose first language was not Hungarian. Although the term 
“Magyar” is the Hungarian term for their language and was 
once used to distinguish ethnic Hungarians from non-Mag- 
yars who came from the country of Hungary, that term is less 
used in America today. 


Ethnic Diversity. In the period of major immigration from 
Hungary, before World War I, that country's area was much 
larger, and the 1910 U.S. census showed that only 46 percent 
of immigrants from Hungary spoke Hungarian (or Magyar) 
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as their mother tongue. Another 22 percent were Slovaks and 
15 percent were ethnic Germans. Thus, mother tongue has 
been a much better measure of the ethnic Hungarian popula- 
tion than country of origin. 

Although this interpretation assumes that only ethnic 
Hungarians responded with this ancestry, the Hungarian-an- 
cestry numbers include many people who identified with that 
country rather than the ethnic group. Thus, the maps may 
portray people of Slovak, Polish, Ukrainian, German, Jewish, 
or other ethnic heritage. These different populations rarely 
settled together, and their locations varied regionally. For 
example, all the rural North Dakota settlements whose popu- 
lations reported a Hungarian ancestry in 1980 were, in fact, 
originally German in speech (Sherman 1983). 

The large migration of Hungarians began only in the 
1880s, when some people left to take jobs in the expanding 
American industries. In the 1870s recruiters had visited the 
mining areas of Galicia, in the north of the area that was then 
Hungary, and signed up workers, primarily Slovaks, for the 
coal mines of Pennsylvania (Puskas 1982). 

However, by 1903 over half the emigrants from Hun- 
gary were ethnic Hungarians (Benkart 1980). After 1924 im- 
migration dropped abruptly due to American restrictions, so 
that the next large body of immigrants were about 24,000 
refugees from World War II and the Communist takeover of 
the country. Then, after the 1956 revolution about 200,000 
Hungarians fled the country. Of these, the United States 
admitted about 35,000 (Benkart 1980). 


Religious Groups. Several different religions were герге- 
sented among Hungarian immigrants. There were a variety of 
Christian groups, with Roman Catholics making up perhaps 
60 percent of the immigrants plus Greek Catholics and Prot- 
estants (Puskas 1982). The early Jewish Hungarian immi- 
grants, few of whom knew Yiddish, at first kept somewhat 
separate from other Jewish communities and aided the ad- 
justment of Christian Hungarians who arrived later (Benkart 
1980). In 1920 Jews were often included in the Hungarian 
mother-tongue data, and identification with Hungary has 
remained important for many Jews. 


Settlements of Industrial Workers 


Those immigrants who came between 1880 and World War I 
were the ones who established the major Hungarian settle- 
ments. The ethnic Hungarians often followed the Hungarian 
Jews or Slovaks to particular American destinations, but dan- 
gerous work and the drudgery of most people's lives resulted 
in much transiency. Many Hungarian men found their first 
jobs in the coal mines of Pennsylvania and West Virginia, 
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then moved on if they heard about jobs elsewhere. As of 
1980, however, most of the coal-mining counties in West 
Virginia had retained a few hundred people of Hungarian 
ancestry. 

Immigrants from Hungary were unlikely to become 
farmers or farm laborers. In 1900 only 3 percent of male 
breadwinners born in Hungary were employed in agriculture 
(Imm. Com. 1911a). That figure included, of course, Slovaks 
and ethnic Germans, nearly all of whom chose urban destina- 
tions. 

Hungarian immigrants were especially apt to work in 
heavy industry, and often in iron- and steel-making or steel 
product manufacture. Their settlements were close to the 
plants and usually mixed with those of other eastern Euro- 
peans working in the same facility. Although there has been a 
substantial shift of jobs out of that industry, many people of 
Hungarian ancestry remain in these areas. Many of the coun- 
ties with the highest percentage of Hungarian ancestry in the 
U.S. were those in which such operations were located. 


Pennsylvania. After 1899 the steel industry expanded rap- 
idly in South Bethlehem (Northampton County), Pennsylva- 
nia, and that area became the largest Hungarian center in 
eastern Pennsylvania, and in 1980 Northampton County was 
second highest in the country in its Hungarian-ancestry per- 
centage. Western Pennsylvania, however, had many more 
Hungarian settlements. Іп Cambria County some men 
worked in the coal mines, as at Nanty Glo, while Bethlehem 
Steel employed most Hungarians at its Johnstown factory 
(Body and Boros-Kazai 1981). In Fayette County, south of 
Pittsburgh, Connellsville and Uniontown became Hungarian 
centers because their locations made them accessible to men 
scattered at numerous small coal mines, including some in 
nearby West Virginia. 

The major Hungarian center in the state was the Pitts- 
burgh (Allegheny County) area. By 1900 there was already a 
Hungarian settlement in Pittsburgh itself, between Oakland 
and the Jones and Laughlin plant on the banks of the Monon- 
gahela River (Body and Boros-Kazai 1981). Later others ap- 
peared upriver near the Homestead and Duquesne works of 
U.S. Steel, and across the river in Braddock. Farther up the 
Mon Valley, National Tube's plant at McKeesport employed 
thousands of immigrants, and that city evolved into a major 
center of Hungarian life. In the 1920s many people moved 
out of the mills and into small businesses, often serving the 
Hungarian community in particular. In the two waves of 
refugees since World War II ап estimated four thousand Hun- 
garians arrived in Pittsburgh, many of whom became profes- 
sionals and helped make that area one of the leading Hungar- 
ian ethnic communities in America. 


Ohio. The greater Cleveland area (Cuyahoga County plus 
adjacent Lorain, Lake, and Geauga counties) has been the 
largest focus of Hungarian ethnic life in Ohio. Chain migra- 
tion and the pull of Cleveland were extremely strong. In 
1902, a group of immigrants bound for Cleveland somehow 
ended up lost in Perth Amboy, New Jersey, where they were 
conned out of their money and forced to sign labor contracts 
(Weinberg 1977); after about six months' work, however, 
they escaped and finally got the right train to Cleveland. 

A major Hungarian community developed near Buckeye 
Road, on Cleveland's east side, where most men's jobs in the 
various foundries, bronze works, and other factories were 
within walking distance (Papp 1981). Variously, people be- 
came carpenters, repaired car bodies, helped in bakeries, or 
prepared tobacco for cigarmakers (Weinberg 1977). Few peo- 
ple needed to speak English, and the neighborhood made it 
possible for immigrants to feel fairly comfortable in the 
strange land of America. Many Hungarians also lived on the 
city's west side, where a particular immigrant from Hungary 
who was a skilled maker of cabinets for sewing machines 
opened his own factory in 1876 and employed over a thou- 
sand Hungarian immigrants (Papp 1981). Some Hungarians 
in Cleveland moved west to Lorain to take advantage of 
higher wages in that city's steel industry (Konnyu 1967), and 
Lorain became the site of a large Ford plant and shipyard, 
attracting still more immigrant workers. 

Before 1920 the Buckeye Road community of Cleveland 
was highly transient, but later Hungarians committed them- 
selves to a life in America, became citizens, and bought 
homes (Papp 1981). Buckeye became the largest Hungarian 
neighborhood in America, an essentially self-contained com- 
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munity. After about 1950, some six thousand displaced per- 
sons arrived in Cleveland from Hungary, and although most 
were educated or professional people, they had to take var- 
ious factory jobs. Perhaps another six thousand refugees 
from the 1956 revolution settled in Cleveland, where they 
were especially instrumental in maintaining consciousness of 
Hungary and its culture. 

In the 1960s, however, most immigrants and their chil- 
dren and grandchildren moved to suburban areas toward the 
northeast and the southern parts of Cuyahoga County. As a 
black population began to move in, real-estate agents seemed 
to encourage white flight and lending institutions would not 
loan money for maintenance of property. By 1980 only a few 
of the elderly Hungarians still lived in Buckeye, but Cuya- 
hoga County and the suburban counties still showed a very 
large Hungarian-ancestry population. 


Other States. The origins of most other Hungarian com- 
munities were similar in a general sense. In Trenton (Mercer 
County), New Jersey, two iron mills used Hungarians almost 
exclusively in some departments, especially where strength 
and stamina were required (Vecoli 1965). Middlesex County 
developed the largest Hungarian communities, associated 
with local industries in the cities of Perth Amboy, Carteret, 
Woodbridge, and especially, New Brunswick, where the 
Johnson and Johnson Company's early recruitment in Hun- 
gary led to a work force that was once over 60 percent Hun- 
garian (Molnar 1977). With immigrants taking a variety of 
jobs in the area, New Brunswick was considered the most 
Hungarian city in America. The claim is probably still valid, 
as Middlesex County's population in 1980 had a higher per- 
centage of Hungarian ancestry than any other county in 
America. 

By 1890 there were Hungarian settlements in Connecti- 
cut, especially in the industrial cities of Bridgeport and Nor- 
walk (Fairfield County), where immigrants worked in textile 
and hat factories and a variety of other plants. In Detroit 
(Wayne County) at the turn of the century, Hungarians were 
employed at the ironworks and lumberyards and on railroad 
track gangs (Rankin 1939). When the Dodge and Ford plants 
opened, many workers eagerly came from the coal mines and 
steel mills of other states, leading to the growth of a large 
Hungarian concentration on the west side in Delray, close to 
many factories. In Detroit, as in the immigrant neighbor- 
hoods of most cities, the old housing has deteriorated and 
most younger people of Hungarian ancestry have moved to 
suburban areas (Agocs 1981). 

Over the last half-century many people of Hungarian 
ancestry left those industrial cities and states, often moving to 
Florida or California. In 1920 about 70 percent of Hungarians 
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lived in four states: New York, New Jersey, Ohio, and Penn- 
sylvania, but by 1980 only 48 percent of the Hungarian-an- 
cestry population lived in those four states. 


Romanian Ancestry 


1980 Summary Statistics* 


Reported Ethnic Population 
Single ancestry 141,675 
Multiple ancestry 173,583 


Counties with Largest 
Romanian-Ancestry Population** 


New York City, NY 25,937 
Los Angeles, CA 10,831 
Cook (Chicago), IL 6,116 
Dade (Miami), FL 4,265 
Nassau, NY 4,131 


Counties with Highest Percentage of 
Romanian Ancestry in Population** 


Stark (Canton), OH 52 
Trumbull (Warren), ОН 45 
Broward (Fort Lauderdale), FL .40 
Kane (Aurora), IL .39 
Rockland (New City), NY ,37 


* County statistics, map, and text interpretation are based on single-ancestry data only. 
** Major cities or towns may be indicated in parentheses. 


Only a few Romanians (also spelled Rumanians) came to 
America before 1870, and until about 1895 most emigrants 
from that country were Romanian Jews (Bobango 1980). 
After about 1895 the immigrants were more apt to be ethnic 
Romanian peasants. When they arrived, hardly any good 
farmland was left, but job opportunities in the cities were 
expanding. Many Romanians came to America without ap- 
parent personal contacts at particular destinations (Barton 
1975), but, just as other eastern Europeans, some received 
laboring job offers when they first stepped off the boat in 
New York (Galitzi 1929). 


Settlements in Industrial Cities 


In the Midwest the young Romanian single men worked es- 
pecially in the iron and steel industry and car manufacturing. 


They often lived in boardinghouses run by the few Romanian 
wives who had immigrated. Taverns or saloons were popular 
with Romanians, as they were with other eastern Europeans 
working in industrial centers. Churches, usually Orthodox, 
but sometimes Greek Catholic or Protestant, were important 
parts of Romanian communities as well. 

Romanians and other workers lived within walking dis- 
tance of their jobs. For instance, in Chicago there were three 
distinct Romanian settlements, each associated with a differ- 
ent set of jobs. The first center was near numerous green- 
houses, the second near the Deering Harvester Company and 
a terracotta factory, and the third in South Chicago, near the 
stockyards (Galitzi 1929). But by the late 1920s many were 
able to afford to move to suburbs to the north and west of the 
city. 

Detroit was the largest Romanian center in the Midwest 
in 1920, a statistic that is not surprising considering that over 
1,700 Romanians were employed at Henry Ford's Highland 
Park plant in 1916 (Schwartz 1971). Canton (Stark County), 
Ohio, developed a large Romanian community associated 
with the roller-bearing mill and other steelworks, and in 1980 
Stark County had a higher proportion of Romanians than any 
other American county. 


Cleveland. Shipbuilding and the car body plant attracted 
Romanians to Cleveland (Cuyahoga County), which later 
became the intellectual center for Romanian life in America. 
Romanian immigrants and their children in that city were 
found to have moved into skilled blue-collar and white-collar 
jobs more rapidly than the Slovak and Italian immigrants to 
that city (Barton 1975). This seemed to be due to their greater 
emphasis on education for professional or managerial work. 
Those values might well have been found among Romanians 
in other cities and could have been reflected in a greater 
geographical dispersal out of the old immigrant neighbor- 
hoods compared to some other eastern European groups. In 
support of this notion is the estimate that, beginning in the 
1920s, 80 to 90 percent of people of Romanian ancestry 
(mostly the second generation) moved out of the old ethnic 
neighborhoods, leaving the traditional culture and organiza- 
tions behind them (Bobango 1980). 


The East Chicago-Gary Area. At the time many Roma- 
nians were arriving in America, the steel mills, foundries, 
refineries, and other industries in northwestern Indiana's 
Lake County were just being built. 

In 1901 the person who was to manage Inland Steel's 
new plant in Indiana Harbor (East Chicago) recruited two 
skilled Romanians, together with two Irishmen, from former 
steelmaking jobs in Muncie, where they had worked together 
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(Leuca 1977). At first the workers lived in shacks and boxcars, 
but as more men heard of jobs and flocked to Indiana Harbor, 
boardinghouses were built. Soon there was a Romanian sec- 
tion of town, with grocery stores, saloons, and churches, allin 
the small area between the lake and the Pennsylvania 
Railroad tracks. A few years later, Romanian immigrants set- 
tled in Gary for work in its massive steel industry, and that 
city developed its own Romanian community. 


New York City 


New York had proportionately less of the heavy industry that 
attracted Romanians to other destinations. In the 1940s the 
community associated with the Orthodox Church in Man- 
hattan was more apt to contain skilled blue-color workers, 
restaurant owners and waiters, businessmen, and women 
dressmakers, secretaries, and managers of rooming houses or 
apartments (Hategan 1945). 
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Romanian Jews Included in Data. Both the 1920 mother- 
tongue data and the 1980 ancestry data indicate that New 
York City has had by far the largest population of Romanians, 
but there is reason to doubt these figures. In 1920 almost 
27,000 people of Romanian mother tongue reportedly lived 
in New York City. However, a field investigation at that time 
reported a non-Jewish Romanian population of less than 
1,000 (Galitzi 1929). A later, separate count turned up no 
more than 2,000 Romanian Gentiles and their children (Ha- 
tegan 1945). Clearly, many Jews in 1920 reported Romanian 
as their mother tongue, in addition to the very large group 
listing Yiddish or Hebrew. 

With respect to the 1980 data, the fact that 23 percent of 
the nation's Romanian-ancestry population was living іп 
New York City and the suburban counties of Westchester, 
Nassau, and Suffolk suggests that the data again include a 
high proportion of Jews. Considering the coding procedures 
(discussed in chapter 1), this seems quite likely. 
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Croatian Ancestry 


1980 Summary Statistics* 


Reported Ethnic Population 
Single ancestry 107,855 
Multiple ancestry 145,115 


Counties with Largest 
Croatian-Ancestry Population** 


Cook (Chicago), IL 11,051 
Allegheny (Pittsburgh), PA 9,823 
Cuyahoga (Cleveland), OH 6,619 
Lake (Gary), IN 3,469 
Los Angeles, CA 2,956 


Counties with Highest Percentage of 
Croatian Ancestry in Population** 


Appanoose (Centerville), IA 1.86 
Houghton, МІ 1.40 
Baraga (L'Anse), MI 1.38 
Beaver (Aliquippa), PA 1.30 
Gogebic (Ironwood), MI 1.23 


* County statistics, map, and text interpretation are based on single-ancestry data only. 
** Major cities or towns may be indicated in parentheses. 


Yugoslavian Identities 


During the period before 1918, Croatia and neighboring Ser- 
bia were controlled by Austria and Turkey, respectively. 
When those two powers were defeated in World War I, Ser- 
bia, Croatia, and certain other areas became one independent 
country, called Yugoslavia ever since 1929. 

Despite its organization as one country the several ethnic 
groups within the country have continued to make unifica- 
tion incomplete. The largest two groups, the Croats and the 
Serbs (or Serbians), speak essentially the same language, but 
write it in two different alphabets because their literacy was 
introduced in connection with religious conversion from two 
distinct sources. Croats, traditionally Roman Catholic but in- 
cluding many Muslims also, use the Roman alphabet, 
whereas the Serbs, originally converted to eastern Christian- 
ity, use a version of the Cyrillic alphabet. In the northern part 
of Yugoslavia is a completely different ethnic group, the Slo- 
venes or Slovenians, also under Austrian control until 1918. 

The history of rule by alien countries and the contrasting 
regions and ethnic divisions within Yugoslavia have resulted 
in a variety of ancestry labels for immigrants and their chil- 
dren. Immigrants who arrived before the First World War, 
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when Croatia and Slovenia were Austrian territory, often 
considered their ancestry to be Austrian (Prpic 1978). Any of 
their descendants who followed this practice would ob- 
viously not be included in the Croatian- and Slovene-ances- 
try figures. 

It is probably impossible to know the sizes of the major 
Yugoslav ethnic groups in America. However, there appears 
to have been a shift in relative sizes of Croatian- and Slo- 
vene-ancestry populations since 1920. Mother-tongue data 
from the 1920 census showed almost equal numbers of Slo- 
vene and Serbo-Croatian foreign stock, about 70 percent of 
whom were Croatians. The larger Croatian-ancestry num- 
bers in 1980 may have been partly due to the fact that since 
1918 an estimated 60 percent of immigrants from Yugoslavia 
have been Croatians (Prpic 1978). Also, in 1920 the many 
grandchildren of Croatian immigrants were not included as 
foreign stock. 

In the 1980 census about half the people of some Yugo- 
slav ethnic ancestry identified their ancestry only as Yugo- 
slavian. Identification with Yugoslavia was more prevalent т 
California and the West, where people are less familiar with 
the ethnic labels. In 1980 California constituted 18 percent of 
the total Yugoslav-ancestry population in the United States. 
In contrast, only 6 percent of the Croatian-, 3 percent of the 
Slovene-, and 8 percent of the Serbian-ancestry populations 
were Californians. 

Each of the three main ethnic groups was coded sepa- 
rately in the 1980 census, and people of origin in the island 
and coastal villages along the Adriatic Sea (Dalmatia) were 
included as Croatian in ancestry. However, people who listed 
smaller groups were aggregated as follows: Bosnian, Herze- 
govinian, and Montenegrin ancestries were counted as Ser- 
bian ancestry, and Macedonian was included with the Bul- 
garian-ancestry group. 


Nonindustrial Settlements 


People of Croatian ancestry immigrated from the coastal and 
the north central parts of what is now the country of Yugosla- 
via. They appeared in America earlier than other ethnic 
groups from eastern Europe. 


Louisiana. Inthe 1780s men from Dalmatia weresettling in 
New Orleans and other towns along the Mississippi River or 
near the Gulf of Mexico (Prpic 1971). Many were sailors, 
some opened grocery stores or coffeehouses, and others be- 
came oystermen. By 1860 there were at least 3,000 Croatians 
in the South, some of whom served in the Confederate army. 

Around the turn of the century more Dalmatians arrived 
and settled especially in New Orleans and down the Missis- 
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sippi River in Plaquemines Parish, where they often mixed 
with the Cajuns (Lovrich 1967). Many were seafaring people, 
some of whom continued the oyster-growing tradition, and 
others opened numerous restaurants in the area. After World 
War II hundreds more came, including refugees. The oyster- 
industry settlement of Empire, strung along the levee 50 miles 
downriver from New Orleans, was said to be mostly Yugo- 
slav in population (Govorchin 1961). The fact that in 1980 
Yugoslav identity in Louisiana was reported almost six times 
more frequently than Croatian or Dalmatian identity explains 
partly the small numbers indicated for Croatian ancestry in 
that state. 


California. After gold was discovered in California in 1848, 
Croatian immigrants generally headed for California. In the 
1850s Amador County was the center of Croatian gold 
seekers, and in the 1860s many prospected for silver in Ne- 
vada (Prpic 1971). But in later decades Croatians were more 
apt to be found in San Francisco and the agricultural areas of 
northern California, where some developed apple or fig or- 
chards and others became vegetable growers. Few Croatian 
women immigrated during these early years, and many men 
married Irish or other Catholic women. 

Fishing, however, became an especially successful occu- 
pation for some immigrants in California. In the late 19th 
century Croatians began to fish along the coast from Alaska 
to Mexico, establishing small settlements at Seattle, Astoria, 
and other ports. They customarily went after salmon until 
one man decided to try for tuna, using much larger boats 
(Niland 1941). His success encouraged others to join his 
operations at San Pedro, the port section of the city of Los 
Angeles. 

Gradually the Croatian people left Puget Sound and 
other northern areas, and during this time perhaps 2,000 
more came directly from Dalmatia. By 1940 there were over 
10,000 Croatians in the San Pedro area. Unskilled young 
women worked in canneries, and some men were gone for 
weeks at a time for tuna or sardines while others had come to 
own businesses in the harbor area. Although by the 1970s 
Italians and Portuguese had taken over most of the fishing, in 
1980 the Croatian community focused in San Pedro was 
probably one of the largest in the country. People of Croatian 
ancestry (estimated at over 20,000) may have represented a 
quarter of San Pedro's population (Fleming 1982). 


New York. Croatians who lived in New Jersey and New 
York City were often waiters, cooks, dishwashers, steve- 
dores, or construction workers. Also, many worked on ships, 
and by the 1930s probably half the tugboats in New York 
harbor had completely Croatian crews (Prpic 1977). 
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Settlements in Industrial and Mining Centers 


After about 1880 the immigrants came less from the Dalma- 
tian coast and more from the interior of Croatia, and their 
occupations and destinations in America shifted abruptly. 
These men, like so many other immigrants from eastern Eu- 
rope in the period between 1880 and World War I, got their 
jobs primarily in mining towns and industrial cities. Of the 
nearly 10,000 male Croatian workers questioned by the Im- 
migration Commission around 1910, 40 percent were in the 
iron and steel industry, 25 percent were in bituminous coal 
mining, and 16 percent worked in slaughterhouses (Imm. 
Com. 1911a). The 1980 ancestry map reflects primarily the 
early jobs taken by these more recent immigrants. 


Pennsylvania. In 1980 Pennsylvania had more people re- 
porting Croatian ancestry than any other state. Perhaps the 
ethnic labor changes in the Pennsylvania Steel Company's 
mill in Steelton (Dauphin County), just south of Harrisburg, 
were typical. Between 1890 and 1910 Croats, Slovenes, 
Serbs, and Italians came to replace most of the native-born 
workers of English, Irish, or German ancestry (Bodnar 1977). 
The initial groups of Croatians and other southern Slavs had 
probably been recruited. Those who stayed in the mill sent for 
their wives, and some became keepers of boardinghouses 
and supervisors of the chain migration system that brought 
many hundreds more workers. Croatians came to make up 
almost a third of the foreign-born workers in the mill. Also, 
southern blacks had worked for the company before any 
Slavs had arrived. Although blacks had been slowly working 
their way up the mill hierarchy, after about 1905 the white 


immigrants began to be favored іп promotion to nonmanual 
and semiskilled jobs (Bodnar 1976b). 

Western Pennsylvania, with its mix of coal mines and 
iron and steel industries, had much larger Croatian settle- 
ments. The Pittsburgh area (Allegheny County) made about 
half the nation's steel in 1910. Nearby large mills in Aliquippa 
and Ambridge (Beaver County) and the collieries and mills in 
Westmoreland and Washington counties attracted Croatian 
workers. Seventy years later Allegheny County had the sec- 
ond largest Croatian settlement in America. 


Midwestern States. Some of the larger Croatian settle- 
ments in the Midwest in 1980 were in counties where steel- 
making was important: Youngstown (Mahoning County), 
Cleveland (Cuyahoga County), and Lorain County in Ohio; 
Joliet (Will County), Illinois; and Gary (Lake County), In- 
diana. 

In the slaughterhouses of Kansas City (Wyandotte 
County), Kansas, Croatians were easily the largest foreign- 
born ethnic group, though they made up only 15 percent of 
the work force in that city's packing plants (Imm. Com. 
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19114). After a flood in 1903 destroyed their shanties near 
one plant, they moved to the Strawberry Hill section, close to 
other plants and to a Catholic church (Manzo 1981). Kansas 
City became the second largest meatpacking center in Amer- 
ica, and in the 1940s Strawberry Hill was a thriving Croatian 
neighborhood. By 1980, however, the neighborhood was de- 
clining, and most younger people of Croatian ancestry had 
dispersed to other parts of the metropolitan area. 

Croatians mined coal, iron, and copper in the early 20th 
century. Although the 1980 ancestry numbers are small, the 
percentage of Croatians in mining counties has sometimes 
remained high compared to non-mining counties. Descend- 
ants of Croatian miners in southern Iowa’s Appanoose 
County have made that county the second highest in America 
in its percentage of Croatian ancestry. Copper and iron 
brought Croatians to Upper Michigan's Houghton and Go- 
gebic counties, but some disillusioned miners founded farm- 
ing settlements elsewhere in the Great Lakes Cutover Region 
(Prpic 1971). 

Since World War II immigration from Yugoslavia has 
averaged about two thousand a year. Cleveland has become 
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the largest focus for the new Croatian immigrants, but per- 
haps 10 percent of the Croatians have been Muslims, who 
have usually gone to Chicago, where they have had a mosque 
since 1957 (Prpic 1978). 


The West. There is little evidence in the 1980 Croatian-an- 
cestry data of the immigrants who formerly worked the cop- 
per mines in Utah, Montana, and Arizona and the coal mines 
at Gallup (McKinley County), New Mexico. Most of their 
descendants seem to have left those areas; those remaining 
may have identified their ancestry as Yugoslavian. 


Serbian Ancestry 


1980 Summary Statistics* 


Reported Ethnic Population 
Single ancestry 49,621 
Multiple ancestry 51,320 


Counties with Largest 
Serbian-Ancestry Population** 


Cook (Chicago), IL 5,399 
Allegheny (Pittsburgh), PA 3,487 
Lake (Gary), IN 3,417 
Milwaukee, WI 2,214 
Beaver (Aliquippa), PA 2,074 


Counties with Highest Percentage of 
Serbian Ancestry in Population** 


Beaver (Aliquippa), PA 1.01 
Hancock (Weirton), WV 471 
Назса (Grand Rapids), MN .68 
Lake (Gary), IN .65 


Silver Bow (Butte), MT 55 


* County statistics, тар, апа text interpretation are based on single-ancestry data only. 
** Major cities or towns may be indicated in parentheses. 


Serbs, most of whose homeland was once part of Austria but 
has been since 1929 part of Yugoslavia, speak dialect varia- 
tions of Serbo-Croatian, which also is essentially the speech 
used by Croatians. As explained at the beginning of the sec- 
tion on Croatian ancestry, many Americans of Serbian heri- 
tage may have identified their ancestry in terms of the mod- 
ern state of Yugoslavia rather than their particular ethnicity. 
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Ethnic Identities and Relationships 


However, Serbs have differed from the Croats in the alphabet 
with which they write the language and in their religious 
heritage as well. Whereas most Croatians have been Roman 
Catholic, Serbs have followed their distinct national form of 
the Orthodox tradition. Although Serbian and Croatian im- 
migrants in Louisiana and California before the 1890s shared 
major organizations, this religious distinction ultimately led 
to the formation of separate communities in America (Petro- 
vich and Halpern 1980). 

Nevertheless, in 1980, people of Serbian and Croatian 
ancestries were much more highly correlated geographically 
(Pearson coefficient r — .91) than either of them was with the 
Slovene-ancestry population (r — .35 and .52 respectively), 
suggesting that language may have been an underrated factor 
in the chain migrations that led to settlements. 

Serbian immigrants from different regions within what 
is now Yugoslavia settled in different places in America, and 
many Serbian communities can be characterized by their his- 
toric area of origin (Petrovich and Halpern 1980). However, 
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in the 1980 census the major regional identities (Bosnian, 
Herzegovinian, and Montenegrin) were all coded as Serbian. 


Settlements 


Serbian immigrants before the 1880s were typically from the 
coastal area of Dalmatia. A few accompanied Croatians to 
Louisiana and the large Gulf towns in the 1830s, where they 
worked as fishermen, oystermen, shop- and saloonkeepers, 
and in a range of jobs (Petrovich and Halpern 1980). During 
the gold rush Serbs came to California mining towns, and San 
Francisco became a significant early focus; here the Serbian 
Orthodox Church in America was founded in the 1860s. 


Iron and Steel Centers. А much larger number of Serbian 
men landed in America after about 1880, and especially dur- 
ing the 1903-1909 period (Balch 1910). They, like most other 
eastern Europeans, moved to available unskilled laboring 
jobs, most of which were in heavy industry. In 1909, Serbs 
were particularly concentrated in the iron and steel industry. 
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Although the Immigration Commission selected only a por- 
tion of industrial companies for examination, it found that 63 
percent of the Serbian immigrant men who were studied 
worked for that industry (Imm. Com. 1911a). Another 18 
percent were employed in meatpacking. 

The earlier connections with particular steelmaking 
centers were still evident in 1980. The city of Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, and the steel plants scattered down the Ohio 
River past Steubenville (Jefferson County), Ohio, and adja- 
cent West Virginia (Hancock and Brooke counties) have long 
held a major regional concentration of Serbs. In that area the 
large U.S. Steel American Bridge works at Ambridge and the 
Jones and Laughlin plant in Aliquippa helped direct Serbs to 
Beaver County, Pennsylvania. The steel town of Mingo Junc- 
tion in Jefferson County, Ohio, may have had three thousand 
Serbs in 1906 (Petrovich and Halpern 1980). In Chicago 
(Cook County) Serbs settled compactly near their jobs with 
iron foundries and Carnegie Steel, and in East Chicago and 
Gary (Lake County), Indiana, near the Inland and U.S. Steel 
mills (Govorchin 1961). 


Other Manufacturing and Mining Centers. Serbian com- 
munities have also been large in the more diverse manufac- 
turing cities of eastern Ohio, and in Detroit over 400 Serbs 
had been employed at Ford's Highland Park plant in 1916 
(Schwartz 1971). In these and other places suburbanization 
and local residential mobility have blurred the localized fo- 
cuses of the early communities, but sometimes suburban 
concentrations developed too, as in Parma (Cuyahoga 
County), Ohio, just south of Cleveland. 

Serbian settlements originating with employment other 
than large-scale metal manufacturing were generally smaller 
and usually connected with mining or meatpacking. In 1980 
many people of Serbian ancestry could still be found in the 
iron-mining counties of eastern Minnesota (Saint Louis and 
Itasca counties), but the numbers were smaller in counties 
once known for their copper or coal mining. A few others 
remained in counties where slaughterhouses had been espe- 
cially important — Kansas City (Wyandotte County), Kansas; 
South Saint Paul (Dakota County), Minnesota; and South 
Omaha (Sarpy County), Nebraska. 


Slovene Ancestry 


1980 Summary Statistics* 


Reported Ethnic Population 
Single ancestry 63,587 
Multiple ancestry 62,876 


Counties with Largest 
Slovene-Ancestry Population** 


Cuyahoga (Cleveland), OH 17,218 
Lake (Mentor), OH 5,149 
St. Louis (Duluth), MN 3,254 
Allegheny (Pittsburgh), PA 3,015 
Will (Joliet), IL. 1,858 


Counties with Highest Percentage of 
Slovene Ancestry in Population** 


Lake (Leadville), CO 2.87 
Lake (Mentor), OH 2.42 
St. Louis (Duluth), MN 1.46 
Cuyahoga (Cleveland), OH 1.15 


Geauga, OH 1.07 


* County statistics, map, and text interpretation are based on single-ancestry data only. 
** Major cities or towns may be indicated in parentheses. 


Immigrant Slovenes, or Slovenians, came to America primar- 
Пу before World War I. Because their homeland was then part 
of Austria, they and their descendants have often identified 
themselves as Austrian, as did some people in the southeast- 
ern Kansas coal-mining area of Crawford County (Carman 
1961). However, most of Slovenia was incorporated into Yu- 
goslavia after World War I. As explained at the beginning of 
the section on Croatian ancestry, people of Slovenian ethnic 
background may also have considered themselves to be of 
Yugoslavian ancestry. 

The Slovenian-ancestry distribution in 1980 was pri- 
marily a function of the locations of the mining and manu- 
facturing jobs taken by those early immigrants. Many of the 
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mining areas were very small, so that in 1930 a quarter of the 
foreign-born Slovenes lived in rural areas but were not 
farmers. Another 7 percent were farmers. 


Selected Midwestern Settlements 


Small farming colonies were established in the 1860s in 
northern Stearns County, Minnesota, after one of several 
pioneering Slovene priests in the Midwest had persuaded 
settlers to follow him there (Holmquist, Stipanovich, and 
Moss 1981). Although descendants have retained much of 
the same land over the last century, the 1980 Slovene-ances- 
try population was small. 

More typical in the Great Lakes area were settlements 
associated with iron mining and industry. Probably as a result 
of the influence of early Slovene priests in the area, Slovenes 
immigrated to become copper and iron miners and lumber- 
men on Michigan's Upper Peninsula. For a while Calumet 
(Houghton County) was a Slovenian center (Susel 1980). In 
northeastern Minnesota Slovenes were a major part of min- 
ing employment in the Vermilion Range after 1885, and 
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around 1909 the towns of Tower and Ely (Saint Louis 
County) were between 30 and 40 percent Slovenian (Holm- 
quist, Stipanovich, and Moss 1981). In the 1890s the compa- 
nies that were developing the open-pit mines of the Mesabi 
Range recruited unskilled single men from Pittsburgh, Cleve- 
land, and Chicago. Soon Hibbing, Chisholm, and Eveleth (all 
in Saint Louis County) and Nashwauk (Itasca County) came 
to have large Slovene populations. Later, Slovenes also 
worked at the steel and cement plants in the Duluth area 
(Saint Louis County) and in meatpacking in South Saint Paul 
(Dakota County). 

In Illinois during the late 1880s the blast furnaces and 
rail, rod, and wire mills in Joliet (Will County) were providing 
work for newly arrived Slovenians (Susel 1980). Industrial 
expansion continued during the 20th century, with U.S. 
Steel, Mobil Oil, Dow Chemical, Caterpillar, and many 
smaller manufacturers operating during the 1970s (Erbe 
1984). As has been the case in other Midwestern industrial 
centers, blacks and Mexican workers have replaced people of 
Slovene and other European ancestries in most low-paying 
jobs. 
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Cleveland (Cuyahoga County) became the most impor- 
tant Slovenian center as early as 1900, attracting immigrants 
who had initially gone elsewhere (Susel 1980). Cleveland has 
benefited especially from the thousands of skilled and edu- 
cated Slovenian refugees who have settled in the city since 
the late 1940s (Pap 1973). The old Slovenian neighborhoods 
could still be found in the 1970s, but most people of Sloven- 
ian ancestry had moved to suburban areas, even those in 
distant Geauga and Lake counties. 


Colorado 


In Colorado the Slovenians were easily the largest foreign- 
born group in the smelting and refining industry in 1909 
(Imm. Com. 1911n). They represented 18 percent of all the 
state's workers in that industry and 11 percent of all the 
hard-rock miners. Slovenian immigrants to Denver, for ex- 
ample, came as early as the 1880s for work at a smelter, 
although packing houses soon offered additional employ- 
ment opportunities for those who settled in the multiethnic 
neighborhood of Globeville (Doeppers 1967). 

In the 1890s the Colorado Fuel and Iron Company ex- 
panded its refining and steelmaking facilities in the city of 
Pueblo. It began to recruit Slovenians and other immigrant 
workers from eastern states (Kedro 1977). During the early 
decades of this century Pueblo had a Little Slovenia, with its 
church and its lodges, shops, and saloons; and in 1980 Pueblo 
County ranked sixth nationally in its Slovene-ancestry pro- 
portion. 

Far up the Arkansas Valley — near the Continental Di- 
vide in the high Rocky Mountains—the Leadville mining 
area (Lake County) of Colorado was also growing. Although 
once known for its gold, silver, and zinc, by the time of World 
War I molybdenum found at nearby Climax was on its way to 
becoming the basis for Leadville's continued existence during 
the 20th century (Voynick 1984). Despite periodic layoffs and 
closures and a high turnover of workers at those mining and 
smelting operations, the 1980 population of Lake County still 
showed a relatively high proportion of Slovenian ancestry. 


Albanian Ancestry 


1980 Summary Statistics* 


Reported Ethnic Population 
Single ancestry 21,687 
Multiple ancestry 16,971 
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Counties with Largest 
Albanian-Ancestry Population** 


New York City, NY 3,262 
Wayne (Detroit), MI 1,809 
Worcester, MA 1,321 
Middlesex (Cambridge; Lowell), MA 1,318 
Cook (Chicago), IL 764 


Counties with Highest Percentage of 
Albanian Ancestry in Population** 


Worcester, MA .20 
Middlesex (Cambridge; Lowell), MA .10 
York (Biddeford), ME .09 
New Haven, CT .09 
Norfolk (Quincy), MA .08 


* County statistics, map, and text interpretation are based on single-ancestry data only. 
** Major cities or towns may be indicated in parentheses. 


Most of the unskilled Albanian men who arrived in America 
in the early 20th century were Orthodox Christians, but more 


Albanian Ancestry 
Number of Persons by County - 1980 


recent immigrants have included more Muslims and Catho- 
lics (Albanians 1980). Thus, Albanian communities in Amer- 
ica have come more than ever to reflect that Balkan country's 
religious diversity. Although most early immigrants thought 
of themselves as sojourners and thousands did return to AI- 
bania during World War I, it was they who established most 
of the settlements evident in 1980. 

The Boston area has always been the most important 
center for Americans of Albanian ancestry (Albanians 1980). 
During the early decades Albanians found work in various 
factories or in menial jobs in hotels and restaurants. In Boston 
itself many Albanian men were hired by Greek restaurants, 
replacing Greeks as cooks, countermen, and busboys, since 
Greeks were also Orthodox and many spoke Albanian (Fed- 
eral Writers' Project 1939). Other immigrants began as fruit 
peddlers but by the 1930s were operating grocery stores in 
the city. Shoe factories attracted Albanians to several outly- 
ing cities, of which the community in Natick (Middlesex 
County) was largest. 

In Southbridge (Worcester County) a search by the 
American Optical Company for cheap labor turned up Alba- 
nians, who liked the small-town environment and the steady 
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work due to the stable demand for lenses (Federal Writers' 
Project 1939). By the 1930s many had worked their way into 
skilled jobs involving molding, grinding, or polishing glass. 
Albanians in the city of Worcester were associated for many 
years with the Reed and Prince Screw factory, where many 
men learned skills that enabled them to work in machine 
shops elsewhere in the city. 

Albanians also came to Waterbury (New Haven County) 
and Bridgeport (Fairfield County), Connecticut, for factory 
work; and some Albanian Muslims manned textile mills in 
Biddeford (York County), Maine (Albanians 1980). Outside 
New England, Albanians could be found in small numbers in 
the larger industrial centers. 

The few hundred Albanians who have arrived since 
1950 have often been political exiles (U.S. INS. 1985). Proba- 
bly most of these settled close to earlier immigrants. Some 
immigrants who are ethnic Albanians from the adjacent part 
of Yugoslavia may also have joined such communities. 

Many Albanian Catholics have come to the New York 
borough of the Bronx, often settling near Italians — perhaps 
because of their common religion and some familiarity with 
the Italian language from experiences in Italian refugee 
camps at the end of the war (Albanians 1980). In the 1970s 
most immigrants worked as custodians, handymen, or in 
other low-status jobs. In 1980 the Albanian-ancestry popula- 
tion of the Bronx and adjacent Westchester County equaled 
more than a third of the Albanian total for New York City. 


Polish Ancestry 


1980 Summary Statistics" 


Reported Ethnic Population 
Single ancestry 3,805,740 
Multiple ancestry 4,422,297 


Counties with Largest 
Polish-Ancestry Population 


жж 


Cook (Chicago), IL 365,612 
New York City, NY 195,538 
Wayne (Detroit), MI 147,421 
Erie (Buffalo), NY 132,506 
Milwaukee, WI 80,566 


Counties with Highest Percentage of 
Polish Ancestry in Population** 
Sherman (Loup City), NE 26.03 
Portage (Stevens Point), WI 24.23 


Nance (Fullerton), NE 20.25 
Presque Isle (Rogers City), MI 19.32 
Luzerne (Wilkes-Barre), PA 14.54 


* County statistics, map, and text interpretation are based on single-ancestry data only. 
** Major cities or towns may be indicated in parentheses. 


Polish immigrants, who arrived in increasing numbers after 
about 1850, often settled where there were already large 
numbers of Germans. Most who came before 1890 were from 
German-controlled areas. Although in Europe they had ob- 
jected to German attempts to undermine Polish culture and 
identity, many Poles spoke German, and German acquaint- 
ances were still useful in guiding Polish immigrants to desti- 
nations in America. Immigrants after about 1890 were more 
likely to be from the more backward Austrian and Russian 
sections of Poland, but the networks that had been developed 
by the earlier arrivals sometimes persisted. Useful informa- 
tion slowly made its way on to Poles in Austria and Russia 
(Golab 1977). Nearly all the Poles embarked from the north 
German ports of Bremen or Hamburg. Such links partly ex- 
plain the fact that Polish communities often developed in the 
same cities where Germans had large settlements: Milwau- 
kee, Chicago, Cleveland, and Buffalo. 


Mining and Industrial Employment 


The menial and physically demanding jobs taken by most 
Poles in this country reflected the immigrants' lack of skills. 
By 1909, of the 48,000 male Polish workers surveyed by the 
U.S. Immigration Commission, 18 percent were in the cot- 
ton-goods industry, 16 percent in iron and steel, 15 percent in 
coal mining, and 14 percent in meatpacking (Imm. Com. 
1911a). Over half of the employed Polish women were found 
to be in the cotton-goods industry. 

Few immigrants settled in the South because the limited 
industrial development of that region provided few unskilled 
laboring jobs that could not be filled by local labor. Even in 
the coal-mining and iron and steel industries of the Birming- 
ham area, U.S.-born workers supplied over 70 percent of the 
labor, with blacks and whites contributing approximately 
equal numbers (Imm. Com. 1911b,c). 


Pennsylvania. As early as 1869 Poles were recruited out of 
New York for the anthracite mines of Pennsylvania (Greene 
1968). Before about 1890 most Polish miners worked in the 
middle (Lehigh) district, and the towns like Shamokin 
(Northumberland County) and Shenandoah (Schuylkill 
County) came to have large Polish communities within their 
ethnically diverse populations. After about 1890 mining in 
the northern or Wyoming district expanded more rapidly, 
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and many new arrivals settled in the towns of Luzerne and 
Lackawanna counties, so that by 1903 the largest immigrant 
group among anthracite miners was the Poles. Despite the 
loss of nearly all mining jobs in recent decades, enough peo- 
ple have remained in the small towns or moved to Wilkes- 
Barre (Luzerne County) or Scranton (Lackawanna County) 
that the percentages of Polish ancestry in those areas were 
still unusually high in 1980. 


The Midwest. Іп the meatpacking industry Irish and Ger- 
mans had been considered the best butchers, but by the early 
20th century Poles and other Slavic workers replaced many 
older workers in the slaughterhouses. The largest centers of 
that industry were generally located between the midwestern 
livestock production areas and the urban markets to the east. 
In 1910 Chicago had 24 percent of the nation's meatpacking, 
with Kansas City, Kansas, and South Omaha also especially 
important (Census 1913: 125), and all three cities developed 
important Slavic settlements. 

Chicago (Cook County) came to have the largest Polish 
population in America. By 1890 there were already five large 
ethnic neighborhoods, one located near the Union Stock- 
yards and others near jobs in certain heavy industries (Kanto- 
wicz 1977). The Polish downtown area and the settlement 
near South Chicago's steel mills were intensely Polish in 
character, but even in the areas that were more mixed in 
ethnic population, the Poles tended to stay together socially. 
Catholicism was intimately tied to Polish ethnicity, in Chi- 
cago and elsewhere, and the establishment of parochial 
schools was seen as crucial. However, the struggles within 
the church between Irish bishops and Polish lay people 
echoed the tensions felt in the French Canadian and German 
communities of American cities when the Irish hierarchy 
controlled the church, even in areas where other Catholic 
ethnic groups were much more numerous. 

Detroit's Polish population has been associated most 
with jobs in the automobile industry and life in nearby Polish 
working-class neighborhoods. The family and the Catholic 
parish have been at the center of their social world. The 
unusual dominance of Poles in the enclave city of Ham- 
tramck (also Wayne County) originated when the large 
Dodge plant was opened before World War I, attracting peo- 
ple from many other cities and leading to an extension of the 
Polish section of Detroit into Hamtramck. At Henry Ford's 
plant in Highland Park, the 7,500 Polish employees were by 
far the largest foreign-born group of workers in 1916 
(Schwartz 1971), but Poles continued to live in their older 
neighborhoods rather than in the Anglo-American enclave of 
Highland Park (Zunz 1982). 

Wayne County, Michigan, has remained one of the larg- 
est Polish centers in America. Compared to the other Euro- 
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pean ethnic groups in 1970, people of Polish mother tongue 
were less suburbanized and more likely to occupy the same 
neighborhoods as their parents and grandparents (Agocs 
1981). Nevertheless, by 1980 the Polish-ancestry population 
of suburban Macomb and Oakland counties was three- 
quarters as large as that of Wayne County itself. 


Buffalo. This lake port that was also a railroad focus devel- 
oped a large German and Irish population in the mid-19th 
century. In the early 1870s, a local priest was hopeful that the 
stream of Polish immigrants passing through Buffalo on their 
way to midwestern cities could be dissuaded from leaving, 
and to this end he arranged for a Polish priest to come (Gredel 
1963). When a new parish, primarily for Poles, was built on 
donated land east of town, the Poles did indeed come to stay, 
working in the iron foundries, clothing factories, tanneries, 
and railroad yards. The area around the church became the 
stronghold of Buffalo Poles, but Polish communities were 
also formed toward the northwest, in Black Rock and Tona- 
wanda. In 1901 Italian workers began to erect large iron and 
steel mills on the lakeshore just south of Buffalo in what 
became in 1909 the town of Lackawanna. Poles quickly be- 
came the largest ethnic group in the mills and represented 
over a third of Lackawanna's population (Imm. Com. 1911c). 

In 1980 Erie County was ranked fourth among American 
counties in the size of its Polish-ancestry population. More- 
over, its percentage of Polish ancestry in the total county 
population was twice that of either Chicago (Cook County) or 
Detroit (Wayne County), making it the most Polish large 
county in America. 
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New England. Poles came to the Connecticut River Valley 
in central Massachusetts in 1887 as railroad construction 
workers, but were laid off due to a depression and sought 
farm jobs in the nearby area (Abel 1929). Local farmers liked 
these reliable and inexpensive workers and began to recruit 
Polish immigrants from New York City to help in tobacco 
cultivation and harvesting (Imm. Com. 1911m). Most Poles 
immigrated directly to the area, but some people came from 
American industrial cities. After a few years some Polish 
families began to move permanently to little towns like Sun- 
derland, Deerfield (Franklin County), and North Amherst 
and Hadley (Hampshire County). As laborers and tenants, 
many saved enough to buy some land. In the late 1920s the 
rural Polish Catholic communities still constituted a social 
world distinct from the surrounding Yankee Protestants 
(Abel 1929). 

Despite the strong Polish presence in many small towns, 
only 12 percent of Poles in Massachuestts worked in agricul- 
ture in 1909 (Imm. Com. 1911m). At the same time that some 
Poles began to work on farms, others got the first mill jobs, 
especially at the Dwight cotton mills in nearby Chicopee in 
Hampden County (Pinkowski 1978). In the 1890s Polish im- 
migrants flooded to that town, and in the 20th century, as 
additional large employers opened factories, the Polish pres- 
ence has remained exceptionally strong in Chicopee. Other 
immigrants and their children worked in textile and paper 
mills and other factories in Holyoke or Springfield (Hampden 
County). In recent decades people of Polish ancestry have 
tended to move toward the greater Springfield area, but all 
three counties in the Connecticut Valley in Massachusetts 
had high percentages of Polish ancestry in 1980. 


Rural Settlements 


Sharply contrasting with the life of miners and industrial 
workers was that of the farmer. Although the proportion of 
Polish farmers among the immigrants was not large, their 
settlements in several states appear as important parts of the 
1980 distribution pattern. 


Texas. In the early 18506 a series of Polish farming com- 
munities were developed in Texas, mostly by immigrants 
from Silesia in Austrian territory (Baker 1979). A Polish Fran- 
ciscan missionary among the Texas Germans was impressed 
by their successes and imagined that his people could im- 
prove their lives substantially by settling in Texas. Because 
economic conditions in Silesia were worsening and flooding 
one year was exceptionally severe, his letters home were per- 
suasive. In 1854 the first of several groups sailed into Galves- 
ton harbor. They then walked and took oxcarts to the place 


selected by the priest —a grassy area with scattered oaks in 
Karnes County, southeast of San Antonio. The immigrants 
named the first settlement Panna Maria, for the Virgin Mary, 
and later several other colonies were founded in different 
parts of Texas. Landowners and merchants encouraged the 
immigration, and in 1860 there were about one thousand 
Poles in Texas. Some people worked for local American fami- 
lies, and most Poles raised corn, vegetables, cattle, and later, 
cotton. Colonies also developed in and near San Antonio, 
where there were better opportunities for artisans and forsale 
of farm produce. 

As Catholics and foreigners, the Poles were sometimes 
abused, and they generally had closer ties with Mexicans 
than with Anglos in the state (Baker 1979). But the Poles 
persisted, and by the 1890s the settlements had expanded 
from Karnes County well into neighboring Wilson County. 
Beginning in the 1920s the cities attracted more and more 
young people from farm areas. During the 20th century visi- 
tors from Poland have been frequent, and the colonies have 
been well publicized in Poland. In 1980 most people of Polish 
ancestry in rural Karnes and Wilson counties continued their 
farming way of life and preserved some aspects of Polish 
culture (Baker 1982). These were proportionately the most 
intensely Polish counties in the state, although the Polish-an- 
cestry population was understandably much larger in Hous- 
ton (Harris County) and San Antonio. 


The Midwest. Polish settlements in northern Michigan, 
Wisconsin, and Minnesota reflected the Polish immigrants' 
preference for owning land and farming over working in 
factories. Those who could not afford to buy the better mid- 
western land chose the more northern Cutover Region, 
where farm income could be supplemented by work in the 
woods and sawmills. Cutover land may have been cheap, but 
clearing the stumps was an ordeal. However, many finally 
were able to become independent farmers. 

The first Poles in Wisconsin came to Milwaukee well 
after that German settlement was established. When in 1857 
some Germans chose to move to Marathon County in the 
middle of the state, some Poles followed, but many decided to 
settle instead the cheaper land in Portage County, just to the 
south (Imm. Com. 1911m). Over the next decades others 
joined them as farmers, railroad employees, paper-mill 
workers, craftsmen, and traders. Stevens Point became the 
major urban center, and in 1980 Portage County had the 
second highest percentage of Polish ancestry in all the United 
States. Rusk and nearby counties were developed at the be- 
ginning of this century, when the arrival of the railroad stim- 
ulated land sales farther north in the Cutover Region (Pin- 
kowski 1978). 
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Some Poles arrived at Winona (Winona County) in 
southeast Minnesota in 1855, just as that town was beginning 
to prosper from lumbering and grain shipping down the Mis- 
sissippi (Renkiewicz 1980). They persuaded others to join 
them, and by 1888 there were about seven hundred Polish 
families in the town. By that time many had bought farms on 
the other side of theriver in Trempealeau County, Wisconsin, 
which in 1980 had a relatively very high proportion of Polish 
ancestry. In the late 19th century numerous other Polish set- 
tlements were established in Minnesota, such as the Little 
Falls and North Prairie area (Morrison County) near the 
state's center. 

Some rural Michigan counties also became strongly Pol- 
ish at an early period. In the 1850s railroad workers arriving 
from Canada and coal miners from Pennsylvania bought 
unclaimed swamp land in Huron County, drained it, and 
ultimately made the so-called Thumb Area a major center of 
bean production (Pinkowski 1978). In Presque Isle County in 
the far northeast some immigrants were hired in 1872 to cut 
timber. After that was completed, they bought the land and 
slowly improved it and developed some fine farms. In the 
20th century Poles have been frequent workers in the lime- 
stone quarries of Presque Isle and Alpena counties. Manistee 
County, bordering Lake Michigan, became a leading cherry 
producer and was also a strongly Polish county in 1980. 

The midwestern farm settlements of Polish immigrants 
were not just in the Cutover Region, because land owned by 
railroads was sometimes relatively inexpensive. In southern 
Illinois (primarily in Washington County) Poles who had 
been living in Chicago and other cities bought well advertised 
tracts of Illinois Central Railroad land in the 1870s, and in 
northwestern Indiana (Saint Joseph and Laporte counties) 
there were both farm communities and industrial jobs (Imm. 
Com. 1911m). 

In 1877 a Polish fraternal and immigrant aid society was 
looking for cheap land for a colony at the same time that the 
Burlington and Missouri Railroad was trying to sell off its 
land-holdings in Nebraska (Casper 1966). The railroad ad- 
vertised widely in Europe and in America, and a member of 
the society became the railroad's agent for the sale of land in 
four counties — the same ones in which Polish ancestry was 
proportionately strong in 1980 (Owens 1952). Many Polish 
people responded to the promotion and settled in Nance and 
Platte counties in the eastern part of the state. 

Poles also bought up most of the railroad land in western 
Howard and eastern Sherman counties, just south of the 
Sandhills in central Nebraska (Rosicky 1929). With relatively 
little in-migration in recent decades, the Polish heritage has 
remained. In 1980 Sherman County had a higher percentage 
of Polish ancestry than any other county in America, justify- 
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ing the claim of Loup City, the county seat, that it is the Polish 
capital of America. 


Lithuanian Ancestry 


1980 Summary Statistics* 


Reported Ethnic Population 
Single ancestry 339,438 
Multiple ancestry 403,338 


Counties with Largest 
Lithuanian-Ancestry Population** 


Cook (Chicago), IL 39,578 
New York City, NY 13,940 
Los Angeles, CA 10,414 
Worcester, MA 8,206 
Luzerne (Wilkes-Barre), PA 7,555 


Counties with Highest Percentage of 
Lithuanian Ancestry in Population** 


Schuylkill (Pottsville), PA 4.23 
Luzerne (Wilkes-Barre), PA 2.20 
Montgomery (Amsterdam), NY 1.56 
Lake, МІ 1.48 
Lackawanna (Scranton), PA 1.47 


* County statistics, map, and text interpretation are based on single-ancestry data only. 
** Major cities or towns may be indicated in parentheses. 


Some Lithuanians arrived in America in the late 1860s, but 
the period from the 1880s until 1914 was the major period of 
immigration. As with most other eastern European groups, 
the majority of Lithuanian immigrants had been farmers or 
farmworkers in Europe and had few skills to offer employers 
in industrial America. After landing in New York City, they 
found unskilled laboring jobs, especially in mining and man- 
ufacturing. These early settlements are evident in most fea- 
tures of the Lithuanian-ancestry distribution in 1980. 

The earliest peasant migrants generally chose destina- 
tions where Poles had already settled. As both were intensely 
Roman Catholic, at first the Lithuanians joined Polish par- 
ishes, but they later became adamant regarding the establish- 
ment of their own parishes. 

After World War Il a very different group of Lithuanians 
appeared in America. These were the 35,000 displaced per- 
sons (DPs) who arrived penniless after having spent three or 
more years in refugee camps in Germany (Budreckis 1982). 


LITHUANIAN AND LATVIAN (LETTISH) 
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They included more literate and intellectual individuals, 
many intensely nationalistic. These people invigorated Lithu- 
anian ethnic life and provided much leadership in the com- 
munities where they settled. However, their different back- 
ground, their orientation toward Europe, and their 
professional successes here alienated many of the older im- 
migrants, and the two groups have remained in many ways 
separate. 

At first the DPs changed the earlier settlement pattern 
but little. Although many were at first assigned to sponsors 
who lived far from other Lithuanian communities, they often 
later settled in the larger metropolitan areas where Lithua- 
nians had already been established, especially in the Midwest 
(Alisauskas 1980). By the 1970s, however, so many refugees 
and their children had moved to California that they were 
easily dominant in most Lithuanian communities in that 
state. 

Although the populations of Lithuanian and Latvian 
foreign stock were combined in the 1920 census, their relative 
proportions are suggested by the fact that in 1930 Lithua- 
nians comprised over 95 percent of the total foreign-born of 
those two mother-tongue populations. 


Settlements in Eastern States 


Pennsylvania's Anthracite Region. The first major Lithu- 
anian-Polish settlements were in eastern Pennsylvania, 
where low-wage immigrants began in the 1870s to displace 
the English-speaking anthracite coal miners. Lithuanian 
workers lived in Shamokin (Northumberland County), Nan- 
ticoke (Luzerne County), and numerous small camps and 
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company towns. The towns of Shenandoah and Mahanoy 
City (Schuylkill County), with so many different churches 
and cemeteries for their varied nationalities, came to epito- 
mize the population character of the entire anthracite area. In 
Shenandoah Lithuanians owned many stores and businesses 
and perhaps represented a quarter of the total population 
(Kucas 1975). Although people of Lithuanian ancestry were 
found in 1980 throughout the anthracite counties, compared 
to the Poles they did not move as much to the Scranton area 
(Lackawanna County). 


Industrial New England. Lithuanian communities were es- 
pecially strong in Massachusetts and Connecticut. There the 
widespread distribution of the population in 1980 reflected 
both the scattered industrial cities that orginially drew the 
immigrants and, since World War II, suburbanization. The 
larger communities had their own ethnic business sections, as 
in South Boston with its Lithuanian restaurants, taverns, 
real-estate offices, funeral homes, and stores along certain 
blocks (Jurgela 1978). 

In Massachusetts some Lithuanians worked in the wire 
factories and machine shops in Worcester (Worcester 
County), and others replaced older immigrants in the leather, 
shoe, and cotton textile industries (Kucas 1975). Chain mi- 
grations led them more to the shoe factories of Brockton 
(Plymouth County) than to Lynn, and to the textile mills of 
Lawrence (Essex County) and Lowell (Middlesex County) 
rather than Fall River. 

Lithuanian immigrants to Connecticut took jobs in the 
bronze, iron, lamp, and watch factories of Waterbury (New 
Haven County), and that city became a Lithuanian center for 
much of the surrounding area (Kucas 1975). The smaller 
nearby community in Meriden (New Haven County) was 
particularly associated with employment in the foundries 
and gun factories (Imm. Com. 1911К). Some of the first Lithu- 
anians in the Hartford area worked on the tobacco farms with 
Polish immigrants (Kucas 1975), but later they took a range of 
manufacturing jobs in Hartford and New Britain (Hartford 
County). 


New York and Other Cities. Most ships sailing from north- 
ern Germany docked at New York, where Lithuanians re- 
mained to work in the garment or other industries. Some 
immigrants moved from New York to Baltimore in 1880 and 
found higher pay as tailors, while other immigrants came 
from Europe directly on the Bremen-Baltimore run and found 
a variety of industrial jobs in Baltimore (Kucas 1975). Lithua- 
nians also worked in the sugar refineries of Philadelphia, 
Boston, and New York (Imm. Com. 1911h). 
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As a result of recruitment and chain migration, Lithua- 
nians built ships and railroads, cut timber, and worked in 
paper mills or clothing factories (Alisauskas 1980). In 1980 
the population of Montgomery County, New York, in the 
Mohawk Valley was third highest in America in its Lithua- 
nian-ancestry percentage, a statistic due partly to the many 
descendants of Lithuanian carpet weavers in the city of Am- 
sterdam (Kucas 1975). In New Jersey Lithuanians began in 
1878 to make sewing machines for the Singer Company in 
Elizabeth (Union County). They were stevedores on the 
docks of Perth Amboy and South Amboy (Middlesex 
County). They worked in chemical plants and oil refineries in 
Bayonne (Hudson County) and made silk in Paterson (Pas- 
saic County) (Kucas 1975; Imm. Com. 1911j). 


Midwestern Settlements 


The scattered coalfields of Illinois provided jobs for many 
immigrants (Imm. Com. 1911b). In Vermilion County on the 
eastern border, the mining town of Westville attracted several 
hundred Lithuanians (Kucas 1975). Also, they made up per- 
haps 40 percent of the population of Spring Valley (Bureau 
County) in the north central part of the state. Although the 
jobs have since changed and many people have moved, Bu- 
reau County still had over two hundred people of Lithuanian 
ancestry in 1980. Other former coal-mining centers of Frank- 
lin and Williamson counties, near the southern tip, also had 
high proportions of Lithuanian ancestry compared to most 
American counties. Sangamon County, a mining county con- 
taining the city of Springfield, had a much larger Lithuanian- 
ancestry population. 

As with other immigrants, there was a high mobility rate 
during the early years. Later many people left mining, log- 
ging, or construction gangs for the more stable surroundings 
of an industrial city. Lithuanians worked in the sawmills of 
Grand Rapids (Kent County), Michigan (Kucas 1975), and 
were a major component of the furniture makers in Rockford 
(Winnebago County), Illinois (Imm. Com. 1911g). In Detroit 
there was no large settlement until Henry Ford decided to pay 
five dollars per day, but thereafter former lumberjacks and 
coal miners flocked to the city (Rankin 1939). 


Chicago. This became the largest Lithuanian center in 
America. There were jobs in the garment industry, brick- 
yards, slaughterhouses, and a variety of metal product facto- 
ries. Although in 1909 the Poles were easily the largest for- 
eign-born group in the city's meatpacking industry, the 
Lithuanians were next in numbers, slightly outnumbering the 
Irish and German workers (Imm. Com. 19114). To the south 


and east of the stockyards was the belt of heavy industries, 
stretching from South Chicago well into Indiana, where peo- 
ple of most East European ancestries found jobs. Most immi- 
grants lived frugally, with the goal of buying houses in Chi- 
cago or farmland back in Europe (Greene 1975). 

In the early years Lithuanians settled in most of the same 
areas where Poles were living and shared Catholic parishes 
with the Poles, just as the early German-speaking Poles had 
often settled among the Germans (Greene 1975). However, 
by the 1890s Lithuanians began to develop their own par- 
ishes and neighborhoods, still close to their jobs. St. George's 
parish in the industrialized Bridgeport area in the Near West 
Side, close to a Polish section, became the focus of the largest 
Lithuanian neighborhood in the city, especially after the ar- 
rival of refugees in the 1940s. However, by the 1960s most 
children and grandchildren of the pre-1914 immigrants had 
left those declining areas and moved a few miles southwest to 
Marquette Park or to the suburbs. 

Refugees have developed a strong residential concentra- 
tion in the Marquette Park area, a higher-status area than 
Bridgeport. Lithuanian is commonly spoken in Marquette 
Park (Baskauskas 1985), and the sisters of a Lithuanian order 
have administered programs in their hospital/school/church 
complex (Erbe 1984). The Lithuanian Plaza has provided a 
commercial and organizational focus for the community. In 
1980 Cook County still had three times the Lithuanian-an- 
cestry population of the next largest center, New York City. 
Chicago has been the home of two major national newspa- 
pers and has remained the cultural center of national Lithua- 
nian life. 


Latvian Ancestry 


1980 Summary Statistics* 


Reported Ethnic Population 
Single ancestry 55,563 
Multiple ancestry 36,578 


Counties with Largest 
Latvian-Ancestry Population** 


New York City, NY 3,326 
Cook (Chicago), IL 3,123 
Los Angeles, CA 2,198 
Cuyahoga (Cleveland), OH 1,193 
Hennepin (Minneapolis), MN 1,148 


Counties with Highest Percentage of 
Latvian Ancestry in Population** 


Kalamazoo, MI 35 
Lancaster (Lincoln), МЕ .24 
Windham (Willimantic), CT .22 
Kent (Grand Rapids), МІ .20 


Hamilton (Carmel), IN 13 


* County statistics, map, and text interpretation are based on single-ancestry data only. 
** Major cities or towns may be indicated in parentheses. 


Immigrants from Latvia have been composed of two 
major groups. The first was primarily sailors, artisans, and 
peasants and, after the revolution of 1905, some more-edu- 
cated individuals who arrived in the decade before World 
War I (Anderson 1980). Partly because some returned to Lat- 
via after that country's independence in 1918, the total for- 
eign-born population of Latvian mother tongue was less than 
eight thousand in 1930. 

The second group was composed of some 40,000 refu- 
gees from World War II and Soviet rule, many of whom 
entered as displaced persons (DPs). In contrast to most east- 
ern European ethnic groups, the 1980 distribution was deter- 
mined primarily by these more recent immigrants and their 
children. As with other peoples whose homelands have come 
under Russian or Soviet control, Latvians have remained 
strong in their ethnic or nationalistic identity and their desire 
for their homeland's independence. 


Early Settlements 


Some Latvians were present in the U.S. during the last half of 
the 19th century, but most immigrants came in the early 20th 
century and had to take unskilled work in such industries as 
steel mills, packing houses, foundries, and textile mills (An- 
derson 1980). As with other immigrants, many later up- 
graded their skills or established small businesses. 

Boston was the main port of entry, and people scattered 
to towns and cities in Massachusetts, Connecticut, and far- 
ther west. As of 1930, 20 percent of the foreign-born Latvians 
lived in rural areas though less than half of these were in 
farming. Although good land was not cheap, some Latvian 
farmers did settle northwest of Albany, New York, and near 
Easton, Pennsylvania (Roucek 1952). 

The rural colony in northern Wisconsin (Lincoln 
County) began in 1897 when a timber company advertised in 
Latvian newspapers for men to clear the local forest (Veide- 
manis 1963). Latvian leaders, imagining a successful farm 
colony in later years, recommended the project. Over the next 
decade several hundred men settled, at least temporarily. 
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Wives were found on return trips to Latvia or in Latvian 
settlements in the U.S. However, few children were born in 
the community and many people departed; in 1980 Lincoln 
County ranked seventh in its Latvian-ancestry proportion, 
but that population was estimated at only 53. 


Displaced Persons 


The displaced persons settled in urban areas, especially larger 
metropolitan ones, such as Milwaukee and Cleveland. The 
concentration in southwestern Michigan appeared when a 
large number of DPs came to the area. In 1949 a Methodist 
minister of Latvian ancestry persuaded his parishioners to 
sponsor the settlement of a group of Latvians in their city, 
Kalamazoo (Muiznieks 1987). The group, a choir that had 
been formed in a camp for displaced persons in Germany, 
was brought over and assisted in adjusting to their new lives 
here. During the next few years the choir gave frequent per- 
formances, which led to the sponsorship of other Latvian 
refugees by various churches. With good employment oppor- 
tunities in the Grand Rapids (Kent County) area and a thriv- 
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ing ethnic community in western Michigan, many Latvians 
have migrated in from other places. 


Russian Ancestry 


1980 Summary Statistics" 


Reported Ethnic Population 
Single ancestry 1,379,585 
Multiple ancestry 1,401,847 


Counties with Largest 
Russian-Ancestry Population** 


New York City, NY 215,687 
Los Angeles, CA 103,149 
Nassau, NY 56,216 
Cook (Chicago), IL 55,904 
Philadelphia, PA 46,426 
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Counties with Highest Percentage of 
Russian Ancestry in Population** 


Mcintosh (Ashley; Wishek), ND 6.71 
Nassau, NY 4.25 
Broward (Fort Lauderdale), FL 4.04 
Rockland (New City), NY 3.86 


Logan (Napoleon), ND 3.38 


* County statistics, map, and text interpretation are based on single-ancestry data only. 
** Major cities or towns may be indicated in parentheses. 


Ethnic Variety in the 1980 Data 


The population of Russian ancestry may include more ethnic 
variety than any other group. This is primarily because sev- 
eral different immigrant peoples have come to think of them- 
selves as substantially Russian although their origins were 
distinct. Of the immigrants who arrived in the United States 
from Russia in the early 20th century, only an estimated 17 
percent were ethnic Russians or Great Russians (Magocsi 
1980c). The remainder of the immigrants of Russian origin 
were Jews, Belorussians, Rusyns (Ruthenians), Ukrainians, 
and some people, such as Cossacks, from non-European 
parts of Russia. 


Jews. Estimates of the percentage of Jews among immi- 
grants from Russia have ranged from 58 percent of the 
pre-1930 immigrants (Magocsi 1980c) to 84 percent of the 
1899 — 1924 immigrants and 95 percent of those coming be- 
tween 1880 and 1899 (Rosenthal 1975). A late 1970s national 
sample survey indicated that 70 percent of Americans of 
Russian origin were Jewish (Archdeacon 1983). Coding pro- 
cedures for the 1980 census which had Russian Jewish re- 
sponses recorded as single-ancestry Russian made it likely 
that at least two thirds of the Russian-ancestry population 
represented on the map was Jewish. 


Orthodox Christians of Non-Russian Origin. Among 
Christians the role of religion in modifying linguistic group 
identity is suggested by the 1939 estimate that about 80 per- 
cent of membership in the Russian Orthodox church in the 
U.S. was not Russian in mother tongue (Chyz and Roucek 
1939). And in 1977 probably over half the people (other than 
Jews) in America who considered themselves Russian had 
their origins in areas other than the Russian-language area 
(Magocsi 1980c). Because of a weak sense of ethnic identity 
within the Russian Empire and because the Belorussians, 
Ruthenians, and Ukrainians had been strongly proselytized 
between 1891 and 1916 (Chyz and Roucek 1939), non-Rus- 
sian inhabitants of the empire frequently considered them- 
selves Russian. In 1930, many people who were members of 
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the Russian Orthodox Church and politically supportive of 
Russia but who did not speak Russian at all still reported 
themselves as of Russian mother tongue (Chyz and Roucek 
1939). 

Under these conditions it is likely that many descendants 
of these immigrants would list a Russian ancestry in 1980. 
Such developments help explain why, in spite of the arrival 
of several thousand Belorussian refugees since 1947, so few 
people reported Belorussian ancestry in 1980 (less than 4,300 
single-ancestry responses). 

Another ethnic population that may have been partly 
incorporated into the Russian-ancestry category has been 
known by any of several names, most commonly as Rusyns, 
Carpatho-Rusyns, or Ruthenians. Their origin, on both sides 
of the Carpathian Mountains in what was before 1919 Aus- 
tria-Hungary, is today roughly the area of the westernmost 
part of the Ukraine SSR and eastern Czechoslovakia. Be- 
tween 1880 and 1914 probably at least 125,000 Rusyns came 
to America (Magocsi 19802). But because there never was а 
separate country for this ethnic group and because they never 
developed a distinctive language as a symbolic focus, their 
allegiance was pulled by several stronger cultures in different 
directions and their identity was often blurred or merged with 
that of other, larger groups. The majority, who came to call 
themselves Ukrainian, are discussed in that section of this 
chapter. 

In 1920 over 95,000 people indicated Ruthenian as their 
mother tongue, but these did not include the unknown num- 
bers of Ruthenians who identified themselves at that time as 
having a Russian mother tongue. The Russian Orthodox 
church was an attractive source of ethnic identity for many of 
the group. At the time of immigration the Rusyns were nearly 
all Eastern (Greek, or Byzantine rite) Catholics. The Roman 
Catholic church had jurisdiction over the Eastern Catholic 
organization in America, but conflicts, especially over the 
marriage of priests, plagued the Eastern Catholic communi- 
ties (Magocsi 1980a). Many Eastern Catholics gravitated to 
the Orthodox church, increasing the numbers who consid- 
ered themselves Russian. 

A Russian Orthodox source estimated that in 1914 about 
43 percent of the Russian Orthodox population in America 
was of Rusyn or Ukrainian origin (Procko 1973). And in some 
Russian Orthodox congregations Rusyns constituted up to 80 
percent of the members (Magocsi 1980c). Also, the fact that 
"Rusyn" was coded as Russian ancestry in the 1980 census 
may have added substantial numbers to the Russian-ancestry 
population. 

In the 1980 census non-European ethnic groups (other 
than Armenians and Georgians) originating within the area 
of the Soviet Union were coded as Russian. Thus, the Cossack 


communities, from the southern Ukraine, cannot be distin- 
guished within the Russian-ancestry data. They probably to- 
taled more than 3,500 people in Atlantic, Ocean, and Mon- 
mcuth counties, New Jersey; in Providence, Rhode Island; 
and in several larger metropolitan areas (Magocsi 1980b). 
Although the elderly usually spoke Russian or Ukrainian and 
were members of the Russian Orthodox church, they have 
remained somewhat separate from the Russian ethnic com- 
munities. 


Other Peoples Not Ethnic Russians. Turkistans from 5о- 
viet Central Asia have represented several Muslim language 
groups and have not considered themselves Russian (Mak- 
sud-Bek 1977). By the mid-1970s they had settled in several 
cities in New York and New Jersey, including about 50 fami- 
lies living in Boonton (Morris County), New Jersey. 

Some descendants of German-Russian immigrants 
identified themselves as of Russian ancestry in the 1980 
census. Culturally German but having lived under the Rus- 
sian Empire for several generations, those ethnic communi- 
ties have not been known by any consistent label. Frequently, 
as American attitudes toward Germany and Russia have 
shifted, so has the terminology. During the Russo-Japanese 
War in the early 20th century and in the post-World War II 
period, Americans were often hostile to Russia, prompting 
most German-Russians to identify as German. However, 
during the world wars and the Nazi period (1914 — 1945) most 
found it useful to describe their ethnicity as Russian. 

In all the United States, the county that in 1980 had the 
highest percentage of Russian ancestry was McIntosh 
County, North Dakota —a county intensely German-Rus- 
sian in ethnic character. This and other sparsely settled North 
Dakota counties (Logan, Dunn, Emmons, and McLean) re- 
ported small Russian-ancestry populations, but the percent- 
ages were relatively high. Responses from those counties 
suggest that among people of German-Russian ancestry, 
more than 90 percent of those who responded with only a 
single-ancestry label chose German in 1980. 


Ethnic Russian Settlements 


Russian immigrants arrived during the same decades as did 
other eastern Europeans and made their settlements in the 
same types of mining towns and industrial cities. They 
worked in lumbering in Michigan and Washington and fish- 
ing on the West Coast; they were mechanics, tailors, and 
stevedores in Bridgeport, New Haven, and the larger cities of 
the East and Midwest (Chyz and Roucek 1939). However, 
due to out-migrations from these areas, the immigration of so 
many refugees after the Bolshevik revolution in 1917, and the 
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inclusion of Russian Jews in the data, the early distribution in 
such places is not easily discernible in the 1980 pattern. Only 
in a few places, including anthracite mining areas like Lu- 
zerne County in Pennsylvania and a few industrial centers 
like Lake County, Indiana, is it possible to identify on the map 
ethnic Russian as opposed to Jewish immigrant centers. 


Refugees. Refugees and their descendants probably con- 
stituted a larger portion of the Russian-ancestry population 
than is the case with other eastern European groups. Of the 2 
million that fled to western Europe after 1917, approximately 
30,000 came to America in the 1920s. As Nazi power grew 
more threatening, many of those who made it to France or 
Germany entered the U.S. (Magocsi 1980c). Most of all these 
refugees had left originally because of opposition to Commu- 
nism. They were a middle- and upper-class group, not at all 
likely to settle in the same places where the earlier Russian 
immigrants were living, but like most refugees they had to 
take jobs as waiters, watchmen, and taxi drivers in their early 
years here (Chyz and Roucek 1939). They developed an Or- 
thodox church organization distinct from that of most of the 
older immigrants. 

After World War II, thousands of refugees were able to 
come to America after several years in temporary camps in 
Europe. Many of these had begun their experience in Amer- 
ica in menial occupations, but such jobs were no longer pre- 
dominantly in the mines and factories as they had been for 
the pre-1914 immigrants. Moreover, most of these newer 
refugees were able to move into better jobs in larger metro- 
politan areas fairly rapidly. The most recent Russian immi- 
grants have been those permitted to leave since 1969. 


Descendants of 19th-Century Alaska Settlements. It is 
possible that some people reporting Russian ancestry in 
Alaska had their link with Russia established during the 
pre-1867 period of Russian control. Alaska was a Russian 
outpost colony and a supply point for their fur trade. When it 
was sold to America, the tiny colonial society collapsed and 
most of the approximately 800 Russians returned home, 
though some went to the U.S. (Lain 1976). However, much of 
the administration had been handled by people of mixed 
Russian and native ancestry, who had become culturally 
Russian and separate from the native societies. By 1880 this 
group totaled about 2,000 at various settlements along the 
coast, such as Sitka and Kodiak Island. 

The Americans reduced this mixed population to a mar- 
ginal status and they became mostly reabsorbed into the na- 
tive groups. The Russian Orthodox church has persisted, 
however, as some descendants have cherished the old faith, 
and in the 1950s most families (usually Tlingit or Aleut) that 
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could claim even a single distant Russian ancestor usually 
considered themselves Russian (Shenitz 1955). A different 
attitude probably appeared with passage of the 1971 Alaskan 
Native Claims Settlement Act, when presumably few people 
wished to assert any Russian or other nonnative heritage in 
public. How many of the Russian-ancestry people who were 
reported in the 1980 census were descendants from the pe- 
riod of Russian domination is not known. 


Molokans. Small groups of Russian fundamentalist Chris- 
tians in America came as religious refugees and settled partic- 
ularly оп the West Coast. АП were groups that had dissented 
from the Russian Orthodox church centuries before, but the 
members still retained use of the Russian language and a 
strong Russian identity. There were a very few Dukhobors, 
who migrated via Canada to California and elsewhere (Ma- 
gocsi 1980c). Also, beginning about 1905 groups of Molo- 
kans, who were pacifists and had left Russia because of mili- 
tary service requirements, came to California. 

In the early years the largest Molokan settlement was in 
Los Angeles, focused in the run-down immigrant section 
called the Flats, south of Union Station (Young 1932). Other 
Molokans settled in the Potrero Hill area of San Francisco and 
in several farming settlements scattered through the San Joa- 
quin Valley (Dunn and Dunn 1977). By 1970 an estimated 
20,000 Molokans were present in California. No longer were 
they living in the old Hollenbeck neighborhood in Los An- 
geles, and many of the San Francisco Molokans have dis- 
persed from their original settlements. However, in the 
mid-1970s Potrero Hill still was home to a geographically 
clustered community, quietly attempting to sustain its simple 
life, traditions, and aging population in a declining neighbor- 
hood (Dunn and Dunn 1977). 


Old Believers. A similar group of refugees—the Old 
Believers — separated from the Russian Orthodox church in 
the 1600s due to a dispute over doctrine. In search of a safe 
and somewhat isolated haven, the Old Believers lived in a 
series of different countries, but in the 1960s migrated from 
Brazil to Oregon. Most settled in the Woodburn (Marion 
County) area, where they numbered about four thousand in 
1972 (Rearden 1972). Schools have taught Russian as part of 
a bilingual program, but the preservation of their conserva- 
tive, religious way of life has been difficult in modern urban- 
ized America. The influence of the surrounding secular soci- 
ety resulted in too much television, tobacco, and drugs in 
their community. 

In reaction, some Old Believers bought one section of 
Alaskan wilderness and in 1967 proceeded to build a new 
town, Nikolaevsk, near Anchor Point on the Kenai Peninsula 


(Rearden 1972). There some men have found jobs in towns, 
and others developed fishing and shipbuilding businesses. 
During the 1970s and early 1980s more Old Believers arrived 
from Oregon, апа а dispute over priestly authority resulted in 
a partial exodus to two additional communities in Alaska 
(Gay 1985). 

In 1980 Kenai Peninsula Borough reported over 500 peo- 
ple of Russian ancestry, making it relatively high nationally in 
its percentage of Russian ancestry. Despite the impossibility 
of restricting outside influences even in rural Alaska, a high 
birthrate among Old Believers suggests the continued growth 
of this population. 


Ukrainian Ancestry 


1980 Summary Statistics* 


Reported Ethnic Population 
Single ancestry 381,084 
Multiple ancestry 348,972 


Counties with Largest 
Ukrainian-Ancestry Population** 


New York City, NY 25,059 
Cook (Chicago), IL 18,376 
Philadelphia, PA 12,795 
Los Angeles, CA 11,300 
Cuyahoga (Cleveland), OH 10,720 


Counties with Highest Percentage of 
Ukrainian Ancestry in Population** 


Billings, ND 14.59 
Schuylkill (Pottsville), PA 2.59 
Cayuga (Auburn), NY 2.32 
Lackawanna (Scranton), PA 1.72 
Northumberland (Shamokin; Sunbury), PA 1.61 


* County statistics, map, and text interpretation are based on single-ancestry data only. 
** Major cities or towns may be indicated in parentheses. 


Ruthenian and Ukrainian Identities 


In the period from 1880 to 1914, when the Ukrainian settle- 
ment pattern was established in America, most immigrants 
came from far western and marginally related parts of the 
Ukraine. From 85 percent (Magocsi 1980a) to 95 percent 
(Markus 1971) of those early immigrants who spoke some 
version of Ukrainian were essentially Rusyn or Ruthenians 


from what was then part of Austria-Hungary but is now 
mostly in the Ukraine SSR. 

Before the 1920s hardly any of the immigrants thought 
of themselves as Ukrainian; most described themselves as 
Rusyn or Ruthenian, but some probably identified as Aus- 
trian or Hungarian because of their country of origin. Ethnic 
identity was neither clear nor strong. During the early dec- 
ades in America, the immigrants' weak sense of Rusyn iden- 
tity was further dissipated by Roman Catholic church policies 
and Russian government efforts that pushed and pulled some 
of the people toward the Russian Orthodox church and a 
Russian identity. 

However, since the First World War there has been an 
evolution in identity labels toward Ukrainian, especially 
among people whose origin was in Galicia (to the north of the 
Carpathian Mountains). In the 1920s separate Ukrainian or- 
ganizations in America were created for both the Byzantine 
rite Catholics and Orthodox believers. The establishment of a 
Ukrainian SSR and the dream of an independent country of 
the Ukraine made that an attractive identity for Rusyn-Amer- 
icans whose ethnic origins still had not been commemorated 
by any officially designed territory in Europe. This is indi- 
cated by responses to the mother-tongue question in the 1930 
census, in which people were able to list either Ruthenian or 
Ukranian for the first time. Those who reported Ruthenian 
represented only 15 percent of the total choosing Ukrainian. 

The 1930 data also showed that retention of a Rusyn or 
Ruthenian identity was much more characteristic of those 
from the south side of the Carpathians, presumably due to 
their Hungarian orientation and lack of contact with either 
Galicia (on the northern side) or the Ukraine. Many of those 
from the southern slopes felt no Ukrainian identity at all and 
believed that those Rusyns who identified themselves as 
Ukrainians were betraying the ethnic group, but the former 
were a minority among the Rusyns. In 1980 only 8,485 peo- 
ple (single and multiple responses) reported any Ruthenian 
ancestry. The few members of the Rusyn or Ruthenian ethnic 
group reported in 1980 was no doubt partly due to the census 
decision to code Rusyn as Russian. The variant form Rusin 
and the formerly widespread terms Russnak and Russniak 
were not even listed as possible ancestry responses, thus 
moving such responses into the category Other European. 
Also, some people in 1980 probably expressed their ancestry 
in terms of the country of their ancestral origin, either Austria 
or Hungary. 


Ukrainian Settlements 


Ukrainian identity has since been strengthened by the addi- 
tion of approximately 110,000 post-1914 refugees from far- 


ther east in the Ukraine. It was estimated in the late 1970s that 
only about 40 percent of those people of Ukrainian ancestry 
who were active in ethnic churches originated in the far west- 
ern (Rusyn) sections (Magocsi 1980d). The geographical shift 
of origin of the Ukrainian ethnic population in America, from 
the marginally connected and dialectically different Ruthen- 
ian or Rusyn area toward the Ukrainian heartland, has fur- 
ther intensified Ukrainian identity. 

The Rusyns (now included in the term Ukrainian) were 
among the very last of the European groups to settle in Amer- 
ica. Like so many other eastern Europeans, they came via 
northern Germany to New York, looking for jobs there or in 
the growing industrial cities and mines. They settled predom- 
inantly in Pennsylvania and New York State: in 1980 those 
states contained 50 percent of the Ukrainian-ancestry popu- 
lation in the country, or, if multiple-ancestry responses are 
included, 37 percent. 


Mining and Industrial Work. Тһе Ukrainian concentrations 
in the anthracite counties of Pennsylvania followed from an 
1877 trip to Galicia made by a coal company agent who was 
recruiting strikebreakers (Halich 1935). Men bought the 
promises of high wages and steady work, and like most other 
eastern Europeans, Ukrainians came to be proportionately 
very strong in those counties. The town of Shenandoah 
(Schuylkill County) became an early ethnic and religious 
focus, since that was where the first Eastern rite church was 
established in America (Magocsi 19804). 

In those early years Ukrainians were probably more 
commonly found as coal miners than in any other job (Imm. 
Com. 1911b). That dispersed them in small numbers through 
Pennsylvania, West Virginia, and southeastern Ohio, and 
farther west to Oklahoma and Texas (Halich 1937). However, 
with better jobs appearing elsewhere and the closing or 
mechanization of most mines, there was little reason for 
Ukrainians to remain in most of those sparsely settled towns, 
where there were too few for a viable ethnic community. 
Most moved on to the larger industrial cities of the East and 
Midwest. 

In upstate New York, Ukrainians settled especially in the 
Buffalo (Erie County) area, and Ukrainian settlements were 
established as well in many of the cities that had grown up 
along the canal and railroad lines across the state, particularly 
in Rochester (Monroe County), Syracuse (Onondaga 
County), Auburn (Cayuga County), and Elmira (Chemung 
County). 

Pennsylvania and eastern Ohio, with their bituminous 
coal mining and industry, developed large Ukrainian com- 
munities. Allentown (Lehigh County), Chester (Chester 
County), and Philadelphia in the East had the largest settle- 
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ments as of 1920. To the west the iron and steel cities of 
Johnstown (Cambria County), Pittsburgh (Allegheny 
County), and Ambridge (Beaver County) in Pennsylvania, 
and Youngstown (Mahoning County) and Cleveland (Cuya- 
hoga County) in Ohio became major centers. 


The New York City Area. More Ukrainians and people of 
Ukrainian ancestry have lived in the New York City area than 
anywhere else. As the main port of arrival and a diverse 
manufacturing center, it retained many of the immigrants, 
and a large neighborhood on the Lower East Side became the 
major focus. 

In adjacent Yonkers (Westchester County) were also nu- 
merous Ukrainians, who had arrived in America in the early 
20th century, at the time of that city’s rapid growth (Imm. 
Com. 1911k). There they were probably the largest immi- 
grant group in that city in 1909, working particularly in carpet 
manufacturing and molasses refining, but also as farm la- 
borers. There were also many Ukrainian women, most of 
whom took in boarders or worked in the carpet plants. Apart 
from New York City itself, Yonkers had in 1980 a larger 
Ukrainian-ancestry population than any other city in the 
state. It is likely that the New York City area has also been the 
major destination for Ukrainian refugees arriving in the last 
60 years, thus reinforcing that area’s position as the leading 
Ukrainian community in the country. 

Ukrainian ethnicity has flourished most strongly among 
the post-World War II refugees and their children, many of 
whom may reside in the suburbs but remain somewhat apart 
from the wider American society. 


Attempts at Farming. Only a few Ukrainians became 
farmers, but many tried it for a short time and still more 
dreamed of that possibility. By the time most immigrants 
arrived, only fairly poor land was available for purchase or 
homesteading. Most Ukrainians who left Europe with a 
strong desire for the life of an independent farmer headed for 
Canada or South America. But of the majority who came to 
the U.S., some used their savings from years of toil in the 
mines and factories to buy up nearby land, usually upland or 
stony areas that had been abandoned by earlier farmers or 
mining companies. This move to the countryside brought 
Ukrainians, as well as Poles and Slovaks, to the far corners of 
rural Connecticut and Massachusetts, and to rural sections of 
western Pennsylvania, including parts of Erie County (Halich 
1935). 

In their search for farming opportunities, some Ukrain- 
ians settled in Minnesota. In Koochiching County, along the 
Canadian border, about 35 Ukrainian families arrived just 
before the First World War, and another group came from 
Canada for jobs in the paper mills at International Falls 
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(Dyrud 1980). Іп the northwestern corner of the state, 
Ukrainians farmers from Canada established a community 
with the assumption that they were settling in Canada; but 
despite the fact that their farms were later declared to be in 
U.S. territory (Kittson County), they still participated in the 
adjacent Canadian Ukrainian community. The proportion of 
Ukrainian ancestry in those counties remains unusually high, 
but with so much out-migration, the numbers are low. 


North Dakota. Most Ukrainian homesteaders went to 
North Dakota, where farming was more successful and coal 
mines provided some employment (Sherman 1983). Around 
1897 some moved south from Canada into the area near 
Belfield, mostly in Billings, Dunn, and Stark counties (Halich 
1937). By 1933 there were 237 Ukrainian families in a widely 
scattered community, including some town dwellers in small 
businesses. Though numbers have become reduced, in Stark 
County the 360 people of Ukrainian ancestry made that 
county the seventh most intensely Ukrainian county in the 
U.S. In nearby Billings County, the Ukrainian-ancestry popu- 
lation represented 14 percent of the total population — five 
times the proportion of any other American county. 

Another major Ukrainian farm area was begun by Prot- 
estants who had been converted by German-Russians while 
in the Ukraine (Markus 1971). Persecuted there, they fled to 
the U.S., claiming land near the center of North Dakota in 
northern McLean County and adjacent portions of Ward and 
McHenry counties. Their letters brought others from both 
Eastern America and the Ukraine so that, for a while, there 
was an area of about 15 by 40 miles that was nearly all 
Ukrainian (Halich 1937). That community has been distinct 
from the smaller Ukrainian settlements around Wilton, at the 
southern tip of McLean County, as these were Eastern Cath- 
olic (Galician) and Ukrainian Greek Orthodox (Sherman 
1983). 

Ukrainian farm families moved to northeastern Mon- 
tana from Canada and North Dakota, but the numbers were 
few by 1980. Out of the many Ukrainian settlements in rural 
America by about 1930, only some in North Dakota have 
survived to the late 1970s with any community cohesiveness 
(Magocsi 19804). 


Jewish Population 


_ 1980 Summary Statistics* 


Estimated Ethnic Population 
Total 5,295,300 


Areas with Largest 
Jewish Population** 


New York City, NY 1,097,173 
Los Angeles County, CA 485,440 
Philadelphia area, PA 272,875 
Nassau County, NY 239,337 
Chicago, IL 234,025 


* Data are from American Jewish Year Book, 1981, with correction of New York area estimates 
reported in AJYB, 1983. Numbers were reduced by 7.5 percent to allow for non-Jewish members of 
Jewish households. 

** AJYB data were frequently reported in terms of generalized metropolitan areas rather than counties 
or urban places. Because comparisons of percentages would not be reliable, they were not calculated. 


Jews constitute an important American ethnic group, but be- 
cause they are also a religion, no data on them can be col- 
lected in decennial censuses. Nevertheless, many Jews listed 
some ancestry in the 1980 census and were thus included in 
the numbers for those groups. Presumably this occurred for 
most ancestries that represented areas of origin of Jewish 
immigrants, such as Germany, Hungary, and Poland. How- 
ever, because by 1920 over 60 percent of American Jews had 
family origins in the Russian Empire (Goren 1980), the Jewish 
population is most strongly represented in the Russian-an- 
cestry data. This predominantly Russian (or Soviet) origin has 
been accentuated since 1966, when the Soviet Union permit- 
ted the emigration of selected Jews and over 100,000 immi- 
grated to the United States (Simon and Simon 1982). In addi- 
tion, virtually all the people who reported Israeli ancestry are 
presumed to be Jewish. 

In order to distinguish this ethnic group from those of the 
predominantly Christian populations of various European 
countries, estimates collected through Jewish organizations 
were used as a data source. These are inferior to the census 
data in quality but are the best available and probably ade- 
quate for the purposes of this atlas. An explanation of the 
data is provided in chapter 2. 


Sephardic Jews 


Jews migrated to the American colonies in the mid-1600s, 
settling in what became New York City and later Newport, 
Rhode Island. Over the next century a trickle of other immi- 
grants followed, and Jewish congregations also appeared in 
Philadelphia, Charleston, and Savannah (Marcus 1970). 
Most of the earliest of these people had been Sephardic Jews, 
a term that refers to their Spanish and Portuguese heritage, 
although by the 1500s they had been forced out of Iberia. 
Many had sought refuge in Brazil or Dutch possessions in the 
Caribbean before migrating to New York. These early Jews 
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were successful and cosmopolitan merchants, who adjusted 
easily to America and its commercial opportunities. 

Atthe same time Ashkenazic Jews were settling in North 
America. Ashkenazic Jews, whose origins were in Germany 
or Poland or elsewhere to the north in Europe, differed from 
the Sephardim in ritual, language, and identity. By the 1770s 
the Ashkenazim were in the majority, but there had been 
much intermarriage in the small Jewish communities and a 
distinctive Sephardic population no longer existed (Marcus 
1970). However, two Sephardic synagogues (in New York 
and Philadelphia) have survived, symbols of the special his- 
tory of some Jewish families in those cities. 

Notuntil the early 20th century did many more (approxi- 
mately 25,000) Sephardic Jews immigrate (Angel 1973). Most 
settled in New York, where their Judeo-Spanish or Ladino 
speech, as well as some Greek and some Arabic speech, and 
their Levantine ways set them apart from the vast majority of 
German and East European Ashkenazic Jews. In New York 
the Syrian Sephardim of Brooklyn have constituted a cohe- 
sive and a viable community, residentially clustered and rela- 
tively affluent. The men have usually been importers or re- 
tailers, often owners of the bargain-discount stores or the 
camera and electronics goods shops that cater to the New 
York tourist trade (Zenner 1982). Several thousands of them 
have lived or vacationed in coastal New Jersey, especially in 
Deal and Bradley Beach (Monmouth County). 

Sephardic Jews in the United States numbered about 
100,000 in the early 1970s — less than 2 percent of American 
Jewry. Most Sephardim still feel a pride in their distinctive 
identity, but in most cities, like Atlanta, San Francisco, Port- 
land, and Seattle the small Sephardic congregations have 
merged with the local Ashkenazic community. 


German Jews 


There were two major groups among the Jews of the Ashken- 
azicrite whoimmigrated to America: German Jews (including 
many from Prussian territory in Poland), who dominated the 
immigration until the 1880s, and eastern European Jews, who 
poured into New York in the decades before World War I. 


Identities. Until the late 19th century Americans thought 
of German Jews as essentially German and one of the several 
religious groups among those immigrants (Higham 1984). 
Their Jewish identity became emphasized as many acquired 
substantial wealth and spent it conspicuously, leading to an 
increase in anti-Semitism. In the 1880s there appeared much 
greater numbers of eastern European or Russian Jews— 
obviously destitute and a focus of many people's concerns 
about the effects of hordes of immigrants. The German and 
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Russian Jews were lumped together by others, and both be- 
came subject to increasing discrimination. 

Just as the descendants of western European immigrants 
were very concerned over the flood of so many poor eastern 
Europeans into our cities, the highly Americanized and suc- 
cessful German Jews much resented the eastern European 
Jews who crowded into tenements and streets and disturbed 
the tolerance and favorable social position previously won by 
the German Jews. For a while the German and eastern Euro- 
pean Jews could have been considered two ethnic groups, but 
in recent decades the rift between them has disappeared. 


Early Peddling and Dispersal. German Jews began to ar- 
rive in significant numbers in the 18306, as part of the large 
19th-century immigration from Germany. However, unlike 
Christians, who were apt to become farmers or industrial 
workers, the Jews usually started as peddlers. Often ad- 
vanced credit by suppliers, they walked from farmstead to 
farmstead and town to town. They helped to bring a variety 
of clothing and other manufactured goods to the rural and 
small-town dwellers of America. Only after several years or 
more of a highly mobile and demanding life had they accu- 
mulated enough capital to settle down and open a store. 

The initial peddling experiences and the search for better 
opportunities resulted in a scattering of Jews throughout 
much of the country. Jewish entrepreneurs ranged from min- 
ingtowns in California, Nevada, and Montana to midwestern 
farm towns. Those who settled in the smaller places, espe- 
cially in the South, where there were frequently too few Jews 
to form a community, were often assimilated into the sur- 
rounding society and no longer retained a sense of Jewish 
identity (Higham 1981). Assimilation did not lead to a com- 
plete loss of Jewish identity, however, among descendants of 
early Sephardic migrants to northern colonial New Spain. 
Although they became Catholic and ostensibly marginally 
Spanish or Chicano, in northern New Mexico (Nidel 1984) 
and South Texas they have preserved but generally hidden 
the family traditions that indicate their Jewish past (Lerralde 
1978). 


Commerce in Larger Cities. More typical were those who 
followed fellow German immigrants to the larger towns or 
cities, such as those on the Ohio River and the Great Lakes. In 
1850 Cincinnati had twice the total Jewish population of any 
interior city and was the third largest Jewish center in Amer- 
ica. Like New York and Philadelphia, it was a supply center 
for the merchants and peddlers scattered to the west. By 1860 
there were Jewish communities in more than 25 cities be- 
tween Saint Louis and Boston (Learsi 1954). German Jewish 
families in many cities had become economically successful; 
some had risen to positions of civic prominence. 
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ESTIMATED JEWISH POPULATION, 1920 


Percent of group's Population of group 


87, ore іп leading cities of 


U.S. population 
by state. settlement. 
rec] 2% - 5% ; е 1000 - 10,000 
[ 6% -10% Ц € 10,001 - 50,000 
У Ф over 50,000 
оуег 10% 9 ЖЕН 300 Ten largest concentrations shown 
except where population 
Estimated U.S total: 3,600,800. Source: American Jewish Year Book, vol. 26 (1924). is less than 1000. 


By 1890 Jewish communities had appeared in most 
American cities, as the explorations of Jewish entrepreneurs 
uncovered opportunities far from major ethnic German 
centers. In 1860 over a fifth of the Jews in America lived in the 
South, in places like Richmond, Mobile, New Orleans, and 
Macon. In the South the expansion of cotton and sugar pro- 
duction and a southern Protestant agrarian bias had left 
many openings for entrepreneurs (Hertzberg 1978). In At- 
lanta, for example, Jews had arrived in the 1840s, and many 
more came and opened shops in the decades after the Civil 
War, actively seeking the business of both whites and blacks. 
In 1880, 71 percent of employed Jewish men in Atlanta were 
merchants, mostly of dry goods and clothing — an occupa- 
tion followed by only 25 percent of the other men in the city. 

Also, Jews became well established in the towns and 
cities of the West. They had followed the gold rush to Califor- 
nia in 1848 and had marketed their merchandise in both 
small farming towns and big cities (Levinson 1974). Gener- 
ally, they saw much greater opportunities in supplying the 
miners and local populations with goods than in mining or 
farming itself (Narell 1981). With brisk sales and replacement 
supplies sent by relatives from eastern cities, the traders had 
prospered. 


East European Jews 


Beginning in the 1880s, hundreds of thousands of eastern 
European Jews began to arrive in New York City. Over 75 
percent of Jewish immigrants in the period 1881— 1914 were 
from the Russian Empire, with about 19 percent from Aus- 
tria-Hungary and 4 percent from Romania (Kuznets 1975). 
All were commonly labeled as Russian Jews. 


Whereas the German Jews had established themselves 
in numerous urban communities across the country, the Rus- 
sian Jews concentrated in the largest cities, particularly those 
on the East Coast. The 1920 census count of persons claiming 
Yiddish as their mother tongue (representing Russian Jews), 
in comparison to the 1920 estimated Jewish population (rep- 
resenting Russian, German, and other Jews), shows that the 
German Jews were proportionately much stronger in the 
South and West (Census 1922a; Linfield 1924). 


Skilled Entrepreneurial Immigrants. In contrast to the 
Christians, who in Russia tended to be farmers or farm- 
workers and live in villages, Jews had been made to live in 
certain towns and cities. But they handled much of the trade 
over large areas and had developed some craft and manufac- 
turing skills. When they arrived in America they possessed 
far more skills as watchmakers, hatmakers, furriers, tailors, 
bookbinders, tinsmiths, tanners, glaziers, bakers, and car- 
penters than other immigrant groups (Rischin 1962). The 
rapidly expanding garment industry, in particular, provided 
good pay compared to other industries, and with little capital 
needed to open a small factory, many Jews were able to begin 
small-scale businesses soon after arrival (Steinberg 1981). 

These differences in occupational background were sig- 
nificant factors in the development of a distinctive Jewish 
distribution. Jews rarely needed or wished to take the un- 
skilled laboring jobs in the mines and iron and steel mills that 
attracted so many Christian immigrants. Rather, Jews found 
their best opportunities for trading, skilled labor, and entre- 
preneurship in large cities. These provided the protective 
warmth of a viable Jewish community and an ample market 
for sales of goods. Whereas most other eastern European 
populations developed their largest communities in cities as- 
sociated with heavy industry, Jews were especially apt to see 
New York City as offering the most rewards. 


New York's Lower East Side. Russian Jews settled espe- 
cially on the Lower East Side of Manhattan. Many scraped 
and borrowed to get pushcarts, from which they peddled 
bread, Sabbath candles, items of clothing, and all sorts of 
household furnishings. (Fruits and vegetables were more 
typically sold by Italians and Greeks.) Their manufacturing 
and building trade skills led to employment as jewelers, car- 
penters, and painters. Also, in 1909 New York City was the 
country's third largest center for slaughtering and meatpack- 
ing, after Chicago and Kansas City (Census 1913), duea great 
deal to the need for Kosher products for immigrant Jews 
(Rischin 1962). 

The most important occupation for immigrant Jews was 
garment manufacture, where already-developed skills could 
be utilized. About 30 percent of all gainfully employed Rus- 
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sian Jewish immigrants in the early 20th century had been 
tailors or seamstresses in Russia (Kuznets 1975). Cotton and 
woolen cloth was easily shipped from New England textile 
factories, and in the nation's center for silk manufacture, 
Paterson, New Jersey, 90 percent of the factories were owned 
by Jews (Shapiro 1977). In 1900, 53 percent of employed 
Russian Jewish males in New York City and 77 percent of 
employed females were in the needle industries (Bernheimer 
1905). That work permitted Jewish families to work together 
and at home, and take the time necessary for religious ritual 
and holidays. 

In the 1890s the manufacturing and trade of garments 
had been in the hands of German Jews, but by 1914 eastern 
European Jews predominated (Rischin 1962). Although by 
this time Italian immigrants had become the main work force 
in that industry, manual or blue-collar jobs remained much 
more characteristic occupations of Jewish men in New York 
City than in other places. 


Planned Dispersal from New York. The crowded condi- 
tions of New York led to Jewish efforts to reduce that concen- 
tration. Beginning in the 1880s new farm communities in 
several states were sponsored, including several short-lived 
colonies on the Great Plains. However, the only ones that 
were successful were in southern New Jersey. The largest of 
these were Woodbine (Cape May County), which was almost 
completely Jewish in its early years, and Vineland in Cum- 
berland County (Shapiro 1977). In both places a variety of 
manufacturing was needed to supplement the income from 
the market gardens. The most successful operations were 
those connected with poultry and egg production. (In the 
1980 data the Jews in Woodbine have been included with the 
Cumberland County estimate.) 

Also, between 1907 and 1922 over 79,000 Jews were 
assisted in moving from New York, Boston, and Philadelphia, 
by way of a tiring boat trip to Galveston, Texas, to smaller 
places, especially in the Midwest (Marinbach 1983). Probably 
most of those who were resettled in small cities missed the 
gregarious, vital life of a large Jewish community and later 
migrated to Chicago. In Los Angeles by 1917 over 2,200 Jews 
(almost half the total Jewish population) had come by means 
of the so-called Galveston Movement (Vorspan and Gartner 
1970), and many Jews settled in Kansas City, Denver, and 
Colorado Springs because of this program of dispersal. 


Moves to Other Sections of the New York Area. In the 
1890s the immigrants were crowded into the slums of the 
Lower East Side, with separate neighborhoods for Hungar- 
ian, Galician, Romanian, and Russian Jews. German Jews, in 
contrast, were living in the middle-class uptown Manhattan 
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areas. By 1915 almost 28 percent of New York City's popula- 
tion was Jewish (Rischin 1962). 

But already those new immigrants who could afford to 
do so were moving out of the congested tenements, following 
the German Jews uptown. Rapid transit was about to be built 
to northern Manhattan, and Harlem experienced a massive 
building boom, which kept rents for the new brownstone 
apartments fairly low (Gurock 1979). In the first decade of the 
century Russian Jews joined Germans and Irish there, though 
the Italians formed and retained a separate enclave. Blacks 
joined the move, originally settling in a different area. How- 
ever, after World War I, they entered what had been Jewish 
sections when Jews again moved northward to Washington 
Heights, or to the affluent Upper West Side, or across the river 
into sections of the Bronx (Moore 1981). 

Later, Jews moved to newer suburbs in Rockland and 
Westchester counties. After the George Washington Bridge 
was built in 1931, many Jews crossed the Hudson to subur- 
ban Bergen County, New Jersey (Shapiro 1977). By the 1930s 
most Russian Jews had left the Lower East Side, though that 
area would retain some Jewish shops for another half cen- 
tury. 
Others who left the original New York ghetto simply 
moved to Brooklyn, following various extensions of rapid 
transit. The Williamsburg section, near the bridge from the 
Lower East Side, and Brownsville were the largest Jewish 
immigrant areas. Typically, the second generation moved 
south, to Flatbush or beyond, as far as Coney Island and 
Rockaway (Moore 1981). After World War II extremely tradi- 
tional Hasidic Jews arrived from central Europe. They formed 
almost self-contained communities in Williamsburg and 
other parts of Brooklyn and by 1980 numbered perhaps 
100,000 (Goren 1980). In 1980 Brooklyn (Kings County) had 
more Jews than any other City borough, but adjacent subur- 
ban counties (Nassau and Suffolk) contained almost as many 
Jews as Brooklyn. 

Since the 1880s there has been a dispersal to seasonal 
and year-round vacation areas. A few Jews headed north to 
small towns in the Catskill Mountains (Sullivan County, New 
York), where in the late 19th century they bought their own 
hotels in order to combat exclusion from local resorts 
(Higham 1984). The Catskills came to have separate sets of 
hotels to serve distinct Jewish and Christian clienteles. Also, 
the seaside areas of Long Branch (Monmouth County), New 
Jersey, and eastern Rockaway Beach along the south shore of 
Queens became essentially vacation areas for New York Jews. 
Later on, Atlantic City (Atlantic County), New Jersey, became 
a major resort area and also developed a large Jewish popula- 
tion. 

Despite suburbanization and out-migration from the en- 
tire area, which have reduced the proportions of Jews in New 


York City, the City has retained its primacy for American 
Jews. About 40 percent of the Soviet Jewish refugees since 
1971 have settled in New York (Jacobs 1981). In 1980 Jews 
constituted 15 percent of the City's population, and Jews in 
the City represented 20 percent of the national Jewish popu- 
lation. If suburban counties in New York and New Jersey are 
included, almost 2 million Jews — 37 percent of the national 
total — lived in the greater New York area. In their single- 
family homes on Long Island or in other metropolitan areas, 
many Jews raised in New York City have remembered with 
nostalgia the street life and sociability of apartment living in 
those densely Jewish concentrations. But in recent decades 
proportionately fewer American Jews have lived the New 
York City experience, which has been such a powerful ingre- 
dient in so many people's lives. 


Los Angeles. This area has become easily the second larg- 
est American Jewish center. German Jews had participated in 
the boom of the 1880s, and eastern European Jews began to 
arrive in the 1890s. A series of Russian Jewish neighborhoods 
evolved, the first of which were not far from the central 
business and warehouse districts. From early focuses on 
Temple Street and Central Avenue, most Jews in the 1930s 
were living in Boyle Heights, on the east side of downtown 
and the railroad yards (Vorspan and Gartner 1970). Begin- 
ning in the 1920s and increasing after World War II, thou- 
sands of Jewish migrants came from New York, Chicago, and 
other cities. Most prospered and were able to leave the older 
housing behind. Jews moved west into newer areas, such as 
Hollywood and Beverly Hills, and then into the San Fer- 
nando Valley and beyond. Because of the continued influx of 
new migrants from the East, as well as immigrants from Israel 
and some Soviet refugees, in 1980 only 16 percent of Jewish 
adults in greater Los Angeles had been born in that area 
(Huberman 1983). 


Florida's Gold Coast. The third largest Jewish population 
was located in Florida — from Miami (Dade County) to West 
Palm Beach (Palm Beach County). Especially since World 
War II, migration from New York has brought thousands of 
seasonal and permanent residents to that state. Miami Beach 
became intensely Jewish, with a high proportion of elderly 
migrants, including many poor people. The more affluent 
often occupy the single-family homes, hotels, and condo- 
miniums that border the miles of beaches. 


General Metropolitan Patterns 


In general, Jews have continued to live in large metropolitan 
areas. The best opportunities in the businesses and profes- 
sions to which Jews have been especially attracted (medicine, 


the law, and university teaching) have been found іп such 
places. A national survey of over 41,000 people in 1979 
showed that 58 percent of American Jews lived in areas of 
over one million population, compared to 20 percent of 
Americans in general (Fisher 1982). Only 9 percent of Jews 
lived in rural areas or urban places of less than 20,000 people, 
in contrast to the 42 percent of Americans inhabiting such 
places. 

Most metropolitan Jews live in metropolitan suburbs. 
Except for New York City, the old Russian Jewish neighbor- 
hoods have been virtually abandoned by all except a few 


elderly Jews, although Jews have often maintained owner- 
ship of the old housing. Typically those areas have become 
occupied by blacks, part of a newer and larger ghetto, though 
in some cities other ethnic groups have moved in. 


Clustering in the Suburbs. Apart from the suburban-cen- 
tral city distinction, Jews have tended to live in some sections 
and be relatively absent from others. In contrast to the 19th 
century, when German Jews found few restrictions on their 
ambition or their choice of residential neighborhood, the 20th 
century brought housing discrimination, preventing Jews 
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from living in certain sections. At the same time many Jews 
wanted to be among their own kind. The net effect was that in 
both older Russian Jewish ghettos and the suburbs of most 
large cities Jewish residential areas were clustered. A similar 
pattern, though not so sharply defined and not based on legal 
restrictions, has continued in recent decades. In Detroit 
(Agocs 1981) and Chicago (Winsberg 1986), for example, 
Jewsin the suburbs were more clustered than any other white 
ethnic group. The desire for life in a close-knit ethnic commu- 
nity may still be strong, as well as a residual wariness regard- 
ing full acceptance by other Americans. 
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Chapter 8 


People of Southern European Origin 


Immigration from southern Europe and adjacent islands 
began earlier in western areas, which had greater contact 
with America over past centuries. Azoreans, from islands a 
third of the way across the Atlantic from Portugal, arrived 
first, in the early 19th century. Then, beginning in the 1850s 
came northern Italians and Basques, many attracted initially 
by gold in California. 

Only in the 1880s did the great migration of the poorer 
and more isolated southern Italian and Greek villagers begin. 
As with most eastern Europeans, the peak years of immigra- 
tion were between about 1890 and 1914, after which the First 
World War cut off most transatlantic travel and U.S. immi- 
gration restrictions of the 1920s resulted in very low quotas 
for southern Europeans. 

As was true elsewhere in Europe, migration to America 
was largely a response to the shortage of land and jobs that 
came with rapid population growth and insufficient industri- 
alization. Many families borrowed heavily to pay for the 
passage of a son to America, expecting remittances to be sent 
back to them that would lead to some improvement in their 
lives. The trip for others was made possible only with money 
sent from relatives already in America. By the 1870s crossing 
the Atlantic Ocean by steamship took only ten days and 
competition among the various lines made for low prices. 
Only a relatively few people thought of their migration as 
permanent. Before the 1880s most emigrants from Italy 
headed for Brazil or Argentina, and in later decades Italians 
often crossed the Atlantic several times or worked in Italy or 
Latin America during the North American winters (Nelli 
1983). 

To find temporary jobs throughout North America, un- 
skilled immigrants typically used government bureaus and 
private labor agencies, especially in New York and Chicago. 
Railroads and factories and bridges needed to be built, and 
someone had to mine the coal and iron. Work was often 
backbreaking and dangerous. The agencies could also supply 
strikebreakers on short notice. However, those who were 


willing to remain in America after the initial period of tran- 
siency did settle down, thus shaping the distribution observ- 
able in 1980. 

After the mid-1960s new immigration laws in the U.S. 
permitted many more southern Europeans to enter. This new 
flow has been predominantly of relatives of people already in 
America, but it has included higher proportions of women 
and trained technical and professional people than character- 
ized the pre-1924 immigration. The different characteristics 
of the newcomers compared to the older immigrants and 
their American-born children have resulted in tensions be- 
tween those groups and somewhat separate social worlds 
within many ethnic communities. 

In the 1980 census, people who identified their ancestry 
as Spaniard or one of the regions of Spain were reported only 
in the state-level data (Census 1983a), although they were 
included in the Other Spanish category totals for counties, as 
mapped in chapter 11. Apart from people of Spanish Basque 
ancestry, the Spaniard-ancestry total for the U.S. in 1980 was 
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62,747. Over a quarter of these lived in Florida, and New 
York and New Jersey together contained a third. 

Most emigrants from Spain have gone to countries in 
Latin America, although in the 19th century some settled in 
New York, the major port of entry, or the former Spanish 
colonial areas of Louisiana and California. In the 1890s others 
were attracted to Florida, particularly the Tampa area, by 
opportunities in the cigar factories run by Cubans (Spaniards 
1980). And after about 1910 some people from Spain became 
one small part of the large immigration from southern Europe 
to America's industrial cities and mines in New Jersey, West 
Virginia, and elsewhere. By 1920 the Spaniards recruited in 
the early 20th century for sugar-plantation labor in Hawaii 
had typically moved on to California. 

The Spanish foreign stock figures for 1920 include 
Basques from Spain, discussed in a separate section of this 
chapter. Most of the 2,000 Spanish reported for Idaho were 
Spanish Basques, as were those in Nevada and Arizona, each 
of which had about 1,500 people whose origin was Spain. 

The Spanish Civil War and World War II resulted in the 
arrival of refugees, and after 1965 the elimination of the 
previous small quota meant increased immigration from 
Spain. The presence of a Spaniard-ancestry population in 
America has been typically unnoticed. It has been divided by 
regional identities and dwarfed by the much larger numbers 
of Latin American origin. 


Portuguese Ancestry 


1980 Summary Statistics" 


Reported Ethnic Population 
Single ancestry 616,362 
Multiple ancestry 407,989 
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Counties with Largest 
Portuguese-Ancestry Population** 


Bristol (Fall River; New Bedford), MA 119,840 
Providence, НІ 37,367 
Alameda (Oakland), CA 30,213 
Middlesex (Cambridge; Lowell), MA 26,252 
Santa Clara (San Jose), CA 20,868 


Counties with Highest Percentage of 
Portuguese Ancestry in Population** 


Bristol (Fall River; New Bedford), MA 25.25 
Bristol, RI 22.26 
Newport, RI 10.67 
Dukes (Martha's Vineyard), MA 9.17 
Kings (Hanford), CA 7.46 


* County statistics, map, and text interpretation are based on the aggregation of Portuguese and 
Azorean ancestries, single-ancestry data only. 
** Major cities or towns may be indicated in parentheses. 


The Portuguese-ancestry population includes people from 
both the continent and islands in the Atlantic Ocean, but 
emigrants from the mainland of Portugal have generally 
gone to Brazil (Pap 1981). About 70 percent of Portuguese 
immigrants to the U.S. were originally from the Azores, ap- 
proximately 900 miles west of the Portugal mainland (Wil- 
liams 1982). Another source was the Madeira Islands, about 
400 miles from Morocco. Although people who responded 
with either of these island group names were reported as such 
in the 1980 Census, they comprised only 2 percent of the total 
Portuguese-ancestry population. In other words, although 
island identification has been important within ethnic com- 
munities, most people responded with the larger national 
identity. 


Southern New England 


In the 1820s the newly developing whaling industry was 
headquartered in southern New England, but the ships' 
owners typically hired crew members from Atlantic and Pa- 
cific islands at lower wages than Yankees demanded. AI- 
though young Azorean men did not come from a seafaring 
tradition, a year or so at sea promised some cash at the end of 
the voyage, the avoidance of military conscription, and a 
change from the monotony of island life. Many men felt that 
one whaling voyage was all they wanted, but replacement 
crew members were eager for the essentially free, if long, trip 
to America. 


Whaling, Fishing, and Farming Settlements. New Bed- 
ford (Bristol County), Massachusetts, was the largest whaling 
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port in the eastern United States and soon became the major 
settlement of Portuguese immigrants. Some men found jobs 
outfitting the ships, and others turned to fishing or farmwork, 
marrying or sending for wives after they became more secure. 
After about 1870, Azorean immigration was partially redir- 
ected to Boston due to the establishment of direct shipping 
connections and the decline of whaling. Those who chose to 
fish worked out of many different ports, such as Gloucester 
(Essex County) and Provincetown (Barnstable County), 
where they came to predominate among the fishermen (Wil- 
liams 1982). Other Azoreans helped develop Boston as the 
supply point for fresh fish in New England and New York. 

Many Azoreans moved into the countryside, and often 
across to Newport County in Rhode Island. There they be- 
came farmworkers and later farmowners, specializing in 
fresh fruits, potatoes, and vegetables. In nearby Bristol 
County, Rhode Island, most people later worked in industry 
or services. 


Manufacturing Employment. In the last half of the 19th 
century cotton textile mills were built in New Bedford and 
later in Fall River (also in Bristol County, Massachusetts), 
providing jobs as operatives for Azoreans. Fall River came to 
be known as Spindle City, and the Portuguese, together with 
some Poles, constituted the last stage in the ethnic evolution 
of mill labor (Silvia 1976). Fall River came to have almost as 
many Portuguese as New Bedford. 

After the turn of the century, new immigrants arriving in 
the traditional Portuguese communities of southeastern 
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Massachusetts found that job opportunities were often better 
elsewhere, such as Cambridge, Somerville, and Lowell, Mas- 
sachusetts (all in Middlesex County). New London, Connect- 
icut, had been a former whaling port and a major Portuguese 
settlement in the 19th century. However, because there was 
more work in Hartford, New Haven, and Bridgeport in the 
20th century, the Portuguese moved to those industrial cities 
(Williams 1982). In Rhode Island, manufacturing jobs in 
Providence and other cities produced a relative shift of Por- 
tuguese out of Newport County. 

In the 20th century there were also more immigrants 
from the mainland of Portugal. Some people came in groups 
for factory work in Danbury (Fairfield County) and Hartford, 
Connecticut, and Ludlow (Hampden County), Massachu- 
setts (Pap 1981). 


New York, Pennsylvania, and Illinois 


Some Portuguese left eastern Massachusetts and Rhode Is- 
land for Yonkers and Mineola in the New York City area and 
the Newark (Essex County), New Jersey, area (Pap 1981). A 
community of Madeirans, responding to advertisements for 
foundryworkers, settled in Rochester (Monroe County), New 
York. Also, continental Portuguese began working in steel 
mills in Bethlehem (Northampton County), Pennsylvania. 

In contrast to more typical immigrants, one group had 
motivations that were not primarily economic. In the 1840s 
Madeirans who had recently converted to Protestantism 
found a refuge from persecution in Illinois. They were wel- 
comed by people in the Jacksonville and Springfield area, and 
despite rapid assimilation, the Portuguese-ancestry popula- 
tion of Morgan and Sangamon counties is evident in the 1980 
data. 


Hawaii 


Azoreans had come to Hawaii since the early whaling days, 
but numbered only a few hundred before 1878, when sugar 
plantation owners began recruitment of Portuguese laborers, 
predominantly Madeirans (Pap 1981). Over the next 12 years 
family groups totaling over 12,000 men, women, and chil- 
dren arrived on 3-year labor contracts, and more than 3,000 
additional workers came between 1906 and 1909 (Williams 
1982). The Portuguese were brought to the plantations be- 
cause the owners worried that the increasingly Chinese work 
force could organize opposition too easily: a multiethnic labor 
force could be more easily controlled by the sugar growers. 
Also, the government of Hawaii hoped that the Portuguese 
immigrants, who included many more females than did the 
Chinese laborers, would be able to rebuild the islands' popu- 
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lation, which had declined drastically since contact with 
whites (Lind 1980). 

The Portuguese, like many Asians, typically did not con- 
tinue as unskilled laborers on the plantations after their initial 
contract. However, the Portuguese, as whites, were often 
promoted to supervisor or overseer of Asian workers, and the 
growers imported Japanese, Koreans, and finally Filipinos to 
do the menial tasks. Others turned instead to small-scale 
farming and nonfarm jobs, frequently intermarried with 
Asians or other whites, and often moved from the “Big Is- 
land" and other plantation areas to Honolulu and other 
towns. Many were dissatisfied and moved to California, but 
in 1980 the people of Portuguese ancestry made up over 5 
percent of the total population on three of the major islands 
(Hawaii, Kauai, and Maui). 


California 


Most of the first Azoreans in California had been sailors on 
whaling ships that had stopped in San Francisco Bay on their 
way to the Arctic. Once gold was discovered many more 
came, some on regular sailing ships from southeastern Mas- 
sachusetts. Shore-based whaling operations between San 
Diego and Eureka dispersed the Portuguese along much of 
California's coast. In the 1870s the dozen whaling stations 
from which men would spot and pursue migrating gray 
whales were essentially rural Azorean communities (Wil- 
liams 1982). When that whaling ceased in the 1880s, most 
Portuguese turned to farming, often in local areas of Hum- 
boldt, Monterey, San Luis Obispo, or other coastal counties 
(Graves 1977). 

A few Portuguese were logging in Mendocino County or 
mining in Siskiyou County in 1880 (Graves 1977), and others 
were fishing out of San Francisco or Monterey. In the last 
decades of the century some Azorean fishermen from Glou- 
cester, Massachusetts, moved to Point Loma, near San Diego 
(Williams 1982). After the First World War they specialized in 
tuna fishing for the new canneries; in 1980 their descendants 
were still strongly represented in San Diego fishing opera- 
tions. 


Agricultural Settlements. Farming became by far the most 
important occupation of the Portuguese in California (Graves 
1977). Initially, most settlements were in the San Francisco 
Bay area. By 1880 some Azoreans were dairying in Marin 
County, and they constituted over a fifth of the population of 
Sausalito. More typical, however, were the communities 
characterized by small-scale, intensive gardening to the east 
of the bay. The largest settlement was at San Leandro (Ala- 
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meda County), where by 1909 the Portuguese probably rep- 
resented two-thirds of the town's inhabitants (Bohme 1956). 
Azoreans were also picking fruit in Sonoma County, tending 
vines in Santa Clara County, and milking cows in Stanislaus 
County. 

Many Portuguese later developed their own fruit and 
vegetable or dairy farms in the San Joaquin Valley, such as in 
Atwater (Merced County) and Oakdale (Stanislaus County). 
The agricultural emphasis has continued such that in 1972 an 
analysis of Portuguese surnames among dairy farmers indi- 
cated that in Merced, Kings, and Tulare counties Azoreans 
made up at least two-thirds of the dairymen (Graves 1977). 
Moreover, in the area around Hanford, Visalia, and Tulare, 
Azorean farmers probably owned a substantially higher pro- 
portion of the farmland. In 1980 the Portuguese-ancestry 
population represented over 7 percent of the total population 
in both Kings and Merced counties. 


General Patterns 


Immigration from Portugal has been different from other 
European countries in that an unusually high proportion (39 
percent) of all recorded Portuguese immigrants between 
1820 and 1980 arrived here after 1959. 

About half of these recent immigrants went to Massa- 
chusetts and Rhode Island; another 30 percent settled in New 
York and New Jersey, and about 20 percent moved to Califor- 
nia (Pap 1981). Since 1920 hardly any immigrants have gone 
to Hawaii. 

The Portuguese-ancestry population remains unusual in 
its distribution. The proportion of its population that lives in 
California (29 percent) is far greater than that of any other 
ancestry group except the Armenians. The pattern is distinc- 
tive in showing an unusually low correlation with the U.S. 
population distribution (Pearson coefficient r — .17). Only 
the populations of Slovene and Cape Verdean ancestries 
were less like the total American distribution. 


Basque Ancestry 


1980 Summary Statistics" 
Reported Ethnic Population 
Single ancestry 23,213 
Multiple ancestry 19,927 
Single ancestry (excl. French Basque and Spanish Basque 
responses) 10,731 


Counties with Largest 
Basque-Ancestry Population** 


Ada (Boise), ID 886 
Los Angeles, CA 651 
Orange, CA 345 
Malheur (Ontario), OR 289 
Canyon (Nampa), ID 287 


Counties with Highest Percentage of 
Basque Ancestry in Population** 


Humboldt (Winnemucca), NV 2.87 
Lander (Battle Mountain), NV 2.80 
Owyhee (Homedale), ID 1.84 
Gooding, ID 1.15 
Malheur (Ontario), OR 1.07 


* Published Basque national totals are based on total responses of Basque, French Basque, and 
Spanish Basque ancestries. French and Spanish Basque numbers were excluded from the Summary 
Tape File (STF4) data. Thus, county statistics, map, and text interpretation are based on these 


generalized single-ancestry Basque data only. 
** Major cities or towns may be indicated in parentheses. 


The Basque homeland has been divided since the 16th cen- 
tury between France and Spain, so that many people of 
Basque ancestry identified themselves specifically as either 
French or Spanish Basque. This distinction reflects the exis- 
tence of two essentially separate Basque communities in the 
U.S. (Douglass and Bilbao 1975). However, allowing for an 
inflation of the French Basque numbers in Nebraska due to an 
apparent coding error (chapter 1), about half the people of 
Basque ancestry responded with the more general Basque 
response. 

The immigration of Basques has been distinctive in its 
close relationship to the sheep industry. In the 19th century 
Basque emigrants typically chose destinations in South 
America, most commonly in Argentina and Uruguay, which 
remain by far the largest centers of Basque population in the 
Americas (Douglass and Bilbao 1975). There they often came 
to specialize in sheepranching, and some of these men later 
migrated to California. 


Basques in the Sheep Industry 


The Early South American Connection. It was in South 
America, rather than in the Basque country of Europe, that 
the early Basque immigrants to the U.S. learned the large- 
scale sheep-management skills that they adapted to the envi- 
ronment of the western states (Douglass and Bilbao 1975). 
Basque men left South America for California as early as 
1848. Few found much gold, but within a decade several had 
established themselves as cattlemen in Southern California 


(Douglass and Bilbao 1975). However, by the early 1860s the 
cattle industry failed. Sheep seemed better suited to the arid 
environment of so much of California, and Basques began to 
develop that specialty. They later played key roles in the 
sheep industry of the western states, from simple herding to 
ranching and leadership in wool marketing. Beginning in the 
1880s the migration to South America was partially diverted 
to the American West, with fresh immigrants usually signing 
up as unskilled sheepherders. 


Herding. Іп (һе 1850s French Basques in Southern Califor- 
nia initiated a system whereby the herder had a financial 
stake in the size and well-being of the herd, with payment in 
ewes at the end of the contract. A herder could manage his 
own animals together with those of the rancher he was work- 
ing for and after a few years would have enough sheep to 
begin his own business. Some then sold out and returned to 
Europe, but many visited at home just long enough to find a 
wife to bring back to America. 

In the western U.S. the presence of coyotes and moun- 
tain lions and the need to move flocks of a few thousand 
sheep between pastures required the close supervision of a 
herder. As sheepherding evolved over the last century, the 
herder lived in a tiny covered wagon or trailer camp and 
moved his flock to different areas of the public domain or 
leased private land. The man could, with the help of his dogs 
and a rifle, guide and guard his charges and care for lambs 
and other animals with special needs. 

Over the last century most men who survived the loneli- 
ness of herding for a few years became ranchers or farmers, 
though some settled in nearby towns. Others left agriculture 
altogether and moved to cities or returned to Europe after the 
sojourn here. Shortages of sheepherders during recent dec- 
ades have been solved by special provisions of the 1952 im- 
migration law. Because it has still been hard for sheepmen to 
find willing and conscientious herders, in recent decades be- 
tween 150 and 300 Basques have been brought in annually as 
temporary workers under 3-year contracts (U.S. INS. 1983). 


Geographical Expansion of Basque Settlements 


California's Central Valley. In the 1860s the sheep in- 
dustry and Basque immigrants moved from Southern Cali- 
fornia into the Central Valley, particularly in the southern 
sections (Kern, Tulare, and Fresno counties). New herders 
began to arrive directly from Europe, as letters and visits 
made clear the opportunities in the sheep business. 
Bakersfield (Kern County) and Fresno established them- 
selves as major French Basque settlements. Although the size 
of herds has been much reduced in recent decades and trucks 


transport the animals over longer distances, some herders still 
move their tightly bunched flocks seasonally around the Kern 
County area — between the Central Valley, the nearby Ante- 
lope Valley, and various stubbled wheatfields. In the early 
1970s the largest sheep outfit using the open ranges of the 
West employed over 50 herders and was Basque-owned and 
headquartered in Bakersfield (Douglass and Bilbao 1975). 


Into the Basin and Plateau Country. Overcrowding of 
sheep on the valley lands led by the end of the decade to 
transhumance — the transferral of animals during the sum- 
mer up into the mountain pastures of the Sierra Nevada 
(Douglass and Bilbao 1975). By 1870 the increased farming 
and development of the Central Valley began to push the 
sheep industry over the Sierra Nevada and into the Great 
Basin of northern Nevada. 

Winnemucca (Humboldt County) became the major 
urban Basque center in northwestern Nevada, and Elko func- 
tioned as a lesser focus to the east. After French Basques and 
Basques from Navarre province in Spain had developed 
many of the herding operations in Nevada, they came to be 
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replaced by Spanish Basques from Vizcaya, representing a 
socially separate group. These Vizcayan Basques extended 
sheepherding in the 18905 onto the Columbia Plateau of 
eastern Oregon and southern Idaho. By the early 20th cen- 
tury Boise (Ada County), Idaho, was serving as the supply 
base and meeting center for Spanish Basque sheepmen from 
eastern Oregon through south central Idaho. 

In the 1970s most Basques in Idaho and adjacent parts of 
Oregon, Nevada, and Wyoming were still of Vizcayan origin, 
but those in California and other areas remained predomi- 
nantly French or Navarrese (Douglass and Bilbao 1975). 
However, in northern Wyoming's Johnson County after one 
French Basque herder was hired in 1902 by an Anglo-owned 
outfit, chain migration initiated by that individual led to the 
growth of a population most of whom had been born within 
eight miles of the original herder's village in France. The 
French Basques of Buffalo have been an especially cohesive 
community whose sheepmen have come to dominate the 
industry in that area (Cookson 1977). 

Basques have long been the most common and generally 
preferred herders; however, in a few major western sheep 
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ranges Basques were less common. In Utah and southeastern 
Idaho Mormon fathers could use their sons as herders, and in 
Arizona and New Mexico, Indians and Mexicans were often 
herders. 


Basque Hotels and Festivals. The towns and cities that 
provided supplies to ranchers and herders developed small 
settled Basque populations and Basque hotels (boarding- 
houses). The hotels, located near the train stations, served 
new arrivals as job information centers, and hotelkeepers 
helped men adjust to America. The hotels were also centers of 
Basque social life and came to be famous for good, hearty 
food served in so-called family style. There was a frequent 
turnover of the immigrant Basque girls who waited on tables 
and cleaned the rooms for a few months before they were 
taken as brides by local Basques. 

After a well-publicized and successful large festival near 
Reno, Nevada, in 1959, many traditional picnics for local 
Basque communities have developed into major festivals, 
with competitive events, dancing, and abundant food and 
drink (Douglass and Bilbao 1975). Such festivals have at- 
tracted Basques from surrounding areas and distant settle- 
ments as well as the general public. 


Settlements Not Originating with the Sheep In- 
dustry. Not all of the Basque distribution has been related 
to sheepherding. Some people moved to Eugene (Lane 
County), Oregon, to work in the lumber industry and others 
became miners at Green River (Sweetwater County), Wyo- 
ming (Cookson 1977). Many of the French Basques who left 
herding and ranching switched to dairying and hired fellow 
Basques as milkers, and some established themselves in the 
dairy industries of Chino (San Bernardino County) and the 
Los Angeles area (Douglass and Bilbao 1975). 

The small Basque settlement in New York City devel- 
oped as a way station for immigrants heading west. Most 
recently, skilled jai alai players have immigrated to Miami 
(Dade County), Florida, to play that Basque version of hand- 
ball professionally. 

Since the 1870s San Francisco has had an established 
Basque community and has been closely tied to the business 
and social life of Basques in the Central Valley. The city's 
Basques have held a range of occupations from manual labor 
to wool marketing and various professions (Decroos 1983). 
After the Taylor Grazing Act in 1934 restricted itinerant 
sheepmen on the federal rangeland and forced many Basques 
out of herding, some entered the gardening business in San 
Francisco. That specialty occupation was furthered by the 
removal of Japanese competition during World War II and is 
still distinctive for Basques in the Bay area. 
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General 1980 Distribution. The Basque-ancestry map re- 
flects nearly all these developments, but the sheep industry 
heritage is especially evident. Boise (Ada County) in Idaho 
had the largest single concentration in the U.S., but an 
equally large population could be found in nearby counties 
and in southeastern Oregon. Isolated small towns and ham- 
lets amidst the sagebrush of the range country, like McDer- 
mitt (Humboldt County) in Nevada and Jordan Valley (Mal- 
heur County) in Oregon that were predominantly Basque 
settlements may still be so, but most people of Basque ances- 
try had become urban or metropolitan. 


Italian Ancestry 


1980 Summary Statistics" 


Reported Ethnic Population 
Single ancestry 6,883,320 
Multiple ancestry 5,300,372 


Counties with Largest 
Italian-Ancestry Population** 


New York City, NY 802,729 
Nassau, NY 212,490 
Cook (Chicago), IL 209,312 
Suffolk, NY 204,582 
Westchester, NY 157,090 


Counties with Highest Percentage of 
Italian Ancestry in Population 


Westchester, NY 18.13 
New Haven, CT 17:55 
Bergen (Hackensack), NJ 16.65 
Nassau, NY 16.08 


Suffolk, NY 15.93 


* County statistics, map, and text interpretation are based on single-ancestry data only. 
** Major cities or towns may be indicated in parentheses. 


In the years before about 1880 the immigrants to America 
were usually from northern Italy, the most prosperous and 
powerful region in what had been become a unified country 
only in 1870. These immigrants, who included well-educated 
professionals and skilled craftsmen such as stonecutters and 
masons, established small communities in many American 
cities. In New Jersey, for example, in the 1870s the silk manu- 
facturers of Paterson, Garfield, and nearby cities began to 
recruit skilled weavers and dyers from Lombardy and Pied- 


mont, men who later opposed the hiring of unskilled south- 
ern Italian labor in these mills (Vecoli 1965). The large terra- 
cotta works in Perth Amboy hired men from Tuscany who 
had specialized in making ornamental sculptures. 

In nearly all American cities, however, the character of 
those early settlements and Americans' impressions of Ital- 
ians were changed by the arrival after about 1880 of over- 
whelming numbers of illiterate and extremely poor peasants 
from southern Italy and Sicily. 

Smaller regional identities were also pronounced in 
Italy, and chains of migration linked Italian regions and even 
individual villages with specific American settlements. The 
residents of small sections of Italian neighborhoods in Ameri- 
can cities could often be characterized by their distinctive 
places of origin. 


City Settlements 


The southern margins of the thriving American manufactur- 
ing region received fewer immigrants in the late 19th century 
than places to the north. Baltimore, Wilmington, Philadel- 
phia, Cincinnati, Louisville, and Saint Louis already had 
nearby supplies of unskilled U.S.-born black and white 
workers from the South (Golab 1977). And these cities, many 
of which had been advantageously located in the days when 
the Ohio and Mississippi rivers were the major transportation 
arteries, were not expanding as rapidly in the late 19th cen- 
tury as the cities on the Great Lakes. As a result, in 1980 their 
populations had fewer people of Italian and Eastern Euro- 
pean ancestries than cities to the north. 


Contrasts with Eastern European Settlement Loca- 
tions. Italian immigration was greatest at about the same 
time that most eastern European immigrants were arriving, 
and in a broad sense there was competition between those 
groups for unskilled laboring jobs. In cities where Italians 
gained control over most unskilled laboring jobs, there were 
relatively few jobs available for Hungarians, Romanians, and 
Polish and other Slavic immigrants (Golab 1977). Thus, in- 
dustrial cities usually had high percentages of either Italians 
or Poles but not both. 

Cities differences in the relative proportions of Italians 
and eastern Europeans (other than Jews) were also the result 
of different occupational specializations within the broad cat- 
egory of laboring jobs. Still significant in explaining 1980 
ancestry patterns, however, is the fact that Italians tended to 
be concentrated in outside construction work and eastern 
European groups in iron and steel manufacturing, meatpack- 
ing, and the oil and chemicals industries (Golab 1977). 


Several factors were probably involved in this ethnic 
occupational differentiation. The labor contracting system 
widely used by the Italians, the padrone system, involved a 
padrone or boss who was the intermediary or contractor be- 
tween the laborers and the company or government bureau 
that needed construction or other such work done. After set- 
tling the terms of the contract, the padrone traveled with the 
immigrant workers to the worksite, arranged rudimentary 
living accommodations (often in railroad boxcars), and acted 
as their banker, overseer, and sometimes trustworthy guide. 
Labor contracts arranged by padrones seemed particularly 
well adapted to supplying short-term and mobile gangs of 
workers, who were needed for the construction of railroads 
and public works like streets, docks, and water and sewer 
lines (Golab 1977). 

In contrast, the padrone system was not needed to fill the 
more permanent and locationally stable unskilled labor jobs 
in the chemicals, oil refining, or iron and steel industries. 
There, networks of personal contact were used to supply 
eastern Europeans as needed by the companies. Also, em- 
ployers generally thought that Slavic workers were better 
adapted to heavy industrial work. Thus, cities where the pro- 
duction of iron and steel was expanding in the late 19th and 
early 20th centuries got more Hungarian, Romanian, and 
Slavic workers than Italians. 

Jobs for men in the garment industry were filled more by 
Italians (and Jews) than by Slavic immigrants partly because 
the Slavic peoples considered the needle crafts as women's 
work (Golab 1977). Thus, the attractiveness of New York 
City, Chicago, and Philadelphia for Italian and Jewish immi- 
grants was partly related to the fact that those cities had 
unusually large number of jobs in the garment industries. 

The padrone system was important geographically as a 
major factor in the dispersal of Italians throughout much of 
the United States (Iorizzo 1970). In the 1890s Italians re- 
placed the Irish as the major source of laborers for railroad 
construction (Golab 1977). Italians made up almost half the 
railroad construction workers sent out of Chicago in the early 
20th century, and they made up most of the section crews 
maintaining the tracks (Imm. Com. 19111). Italian communi- 
ties in many towns along railroad lines in the Mississippi 
Valley were begun by workers brought to these places under 
the system (1011720 1970). Similar origins are known for early 
Italian settlements in Lincoln and Omaha, Nebraska; Pater- 
son and Newark, New Jersey; Syracuse, Cortland, and Os- 
wego, New York; and Boston and Lawrence, Massachusetts. 
Later, many Italians were hired directly by the railroads, and 
more permanent Italian communities appeared next to 
railroad yards in numerous cities such as Cheyenne, Wyo- 
ming; Omaha, Nebraska; and Fort Wayne, Indiana. 


The jobs taken by Italians were not so focused in a few 
cities as were the heavy industrial jobs of the eastern Euro- 
peans. Thus, Italians were distributed more evenly in the 
cities between Portland (Cumberland County), Maine, and 
western Pennsylvania. Although most immigrant men from 
southern Italy began as general laborers, many later operated 
machinery in a wide range of factories, especially in light 
industries. Second-generation Italian men were less likely to 
be general laborers; they held more diverse occupations, and 
often ran grocery stores or saloons (Hutchinson 1956). 
Women also worked, often in cigar and clothing factories, or 
at home sewing garments or, especially in New York City, 
making artificial flowers (Nelli 1983). 

There was also seasonal work for some, as Italian fami- 
lies from several cities in New York state would leave their 
homes for the summer to work in the fields and vegetable 
canneries of upstate New York (Imm. Com. 1911m). The 
especially low Italian-ancestry percentages in areas like 
northeastern Connecticut (Windham County) and Lewis 
County, north of the Mohawk Valley, in New York were due 
to the lack of either intensive agriculture or urban jobs in 
those predominantly rural areas of rougher terrain or colder 
climates. 


New York and Philadelphia. Ап estimated 97 percent of 
Italian arrivals after 1880 landed in New York (Nelli 1983), 
where those who had no special job opportunities awaiting 
elsewhere could easily sign up for construction work some- 
where through a labor agency. 50 many newcomers stayed in 
New York that it became easily the largest center of Italians in 
the country. Poor immigrants swarmed into the densely 
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crowded slum tenements on Manhattan's Lower East Side, as 
others who came earlier sought better living farther up Man- 
hattan in Greenwich Village, East Harlem, or across the East 
River in Brooklyn. When subways were built to the North 
Bronx and to Queens, Italians bought land near the end of the 
lines for homes and gardens (Glazer and Moynihan 1963). 

Staten Island, also within New York City, was another 
attractive destination, still rural in many areas. In these areas 
Italian immigrants and their children typically sought a vil- 
lage life and were in large part successful in developing geo- 
graphically concentrated ethnic neighborhoods. In 1920 
New York City had five times more people of Italian foreign 
stock than any other American city. 

Immigrants who had friends or relatives in other cities 
could easily take a train from New York, as did most Italians 
who came to Philadelphia (Juliani 1973). There had been 
northern Italian merchants, musicians, and skilled workers 
and their families in Philadelphia well before 1880. They 
helped pave the way for the later immigrants, many of whom 
were able to get the better jobs available in the city's apparel 
factories — cutting and stitching suits, coats, hats, and shoes. 
Most Italian immigrants to Philadelphia, however, had to 
take difficult and low-paying laboring jobs as in other cities. 


New Castle and Chicago. Опе of the places where Italian 
ancestry was strongest in 1980 was New Castle (Lawrence 
County), Pennsylvania, north of Pittsburgh. In the early 20th 
century Italians in that area worked on farms and railroads, in 
quarries and cement plants, and on most large construction 
jobs (Bodnar 1972). Also, at that time New Castle was the 
largest American center for manufacturing tin-plated steel. 
Although Italians in most cities did not work in heavy in- 
dustry, in New Castle those mills employed many Italians, 
and perhaps two-thirds of the laborers in the Standard Steel 
Car Works were Italians. 

Chicago had both Italians and eastern Europeans, al- 
though in 1980 the percentage of Italian ancestry in Cook 
County's population was comparatively low. The city's di- 
versity of manufacturing and its position as the transporta- 
tion and labor market hub of the Midwest attracted many 
Italians. Although perhaps better known for its meatpacking, 
steel production, and railroads, in 1909 Chicago was second 
only to New York in the value of manufacturing of men's 
clothing (Census 1913:125). Some outlying Italian settle- 
ments were formed in very early days, but most Italians origi- 
nally lived near their jobs in the mix of factories on the banks 
of the Chicago River (Vecoli 1983). Italians, unlike the Slavs, 
did not live near the steel mills of South Chicago or near the 
stockyards. 
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New Orleans and бап Francisco. These cities were un- 
usual in the character of their early Italian settlements. Sicil- 
ians were coming to Louisiana in the 1850s on boats carrying 
lemons from Palermo. Seasonal harvest workers often came 
for jobs on sugar and cotton plantations, and those who 
stayed longer worked on the waterfront or as peddlers, later 
becoming merchants and importers (Nelli 1983). In the 1890s 
Sicilians from Louisiana led the way to Birmingham (Jeffer- 
son County), Alabama, where Italians by 1910 made up 
about half the immigrant work force in the coal, iron, and 
steel industries, although in that area they were seldom em- 
ployed as coal miners (Imm. Com. 1911с). 

Like the Sicilians in New Orleans, Italian immigrants to 
San Francisco became successful in business well before the 
later immigrants to eastern and midwestern cities. Many had 
come to California for the gold rush and were becoming 
established in 1860, when California had more Italians than 
any other state. Their arrival during the early period of Cali- 
fornia's expansion enabled them to share both the work and 
the profits in that state. 

In the 1860s Italians typically settled in the low-rent 
housing of the Telegraph Hill area, but by the late 19th cen- 
tury many new arrivals were moving into adjacent North 
Beach, which became the largest Italian section of the city 
(Cinel 1982). Although some immigrants took trains across 
the country from New Orleans and New York, 95 percent of 
San Francisco's Italians around 1920 had never lived in an 
eastern industrial city, having migrated directly to San Fran- 
cisco from Italy. 

San Francisco was also distinctive from other American 
cities in that among Italians, those from the north outnum- 
bered those from the south during the entire period before 
1930 (Nelli 1983). Deep-sea fishing out of San Francisco was 
first dominated by Genoese (though in the 20th century the 
Sicilians controlled most fishing), and northern Italians (Li- 
gurians and Tuscans) had the expertise in market gardening 
and grape growing that enabled them to prosper outside the 
city. Nevertheless, in the early 20th century the many new- 
comers from southern Italy came in such large numbers and 
with so few resources of money or skills that they could often 
get only menial jobs like their fellow immigrants in eastern 
cities. 


Mining Settlements 


Coal Mining. After about 1890 Italians were sometimes the 
largest immigrant group in bituminous coal-mining towns, 
although they usually worked in strip mines or in other jobs 
aboveground. They made up over 12 percent of that in- 
dustry's workers in Pennsylvania and West Virginia around 


1907. Among Italians, those from the northern provinces 
were much more common in midwestern and western coal 
mining, while southern Italians predominated in the fields of 
Pennsylvania and West Virginia (Imm. Com. 1911b,n). Ital- 
ians also mined anthracite near Scranton (Lackawanna 
County), Pennsylvania. 

Although there was a high rate of job turnover and most 
people later moved from the small mining settlements, some 
mining areas did show their history of Italian coal miners in 
the 1980 data: West Virginia's Harrison and Marion counties, 
southeastern Kansas (Crawford County), Pittsburg and Coal 
counties in southeast Oklahoma, Vermilion County in west- 
ern Indiana, and Carbon County, Utah. After 1900, Italians 
made up the major contingent of coal miners in southern and 
central lowa, where they lived in makeshift company houses 
in the scattered coal camps (Schwieder 1982). Despite the 
transiency of those mining operations, a few descendants 
have remained, as in Appanoose County. 

Italians were the predominant immigrant group in the 
little coal-mining towns of northern New Mexico's Colfax 
County. When mining there declined, many moved to Raton 
(Colfax County) or over the pass to Colorado (Bohme 1959). 
There, the coal mines near Trinidad (Las Animas County) 
attracted enough Italians to give that county in 1980 the 
highest percentage of Italian ancestry outside the industrial 
Northeast. In southwestern Wyoming, particularly in Rock 
Springs (Sweetwater County), Italians (mostly Tyrolian) out- 
numbered other immigrant groups working for the Union 
Pacific Coal Company (Kathka 1977). 


Metal Mining. Italian immigrants also mined iron in Upper 
Michigan and northern Wisconsin (Iron County), gold and 
silver in the Colorado Rockies west of Denver, and copper in 
Butte (Silver Bow County), Montana (Rolle 1968). In the 
Butte area they became part of the multiethnic force of la- 
borers hired in the 1890s by Anaconda Copper from previous 
mining jobs in the Midwest. The Italians built small homes 
near the slag heaps on the outskirts of Butte, and soon a 
restaurant, an Italian parish church, and grocery stores 
helped make a viable Italian community. 


Farming Settlements 


Few Italian immigrants planned to farm in the United States. 
In any case, when most arrived, no good free land was avail- 
able. Few had the money, experience, or inclination to begin 
commercial farming as practiced in America, where farmers 
lived on their own land rather than in the more sociable 
villages as in Italy. Not surprisingly, 85 percent of Italian 
immigrants and their children in 1920 lived in urban places. 
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Although most laboring jobs were in towns and cities, 
sometimes immigrants did farmwork. In Louisiana by the 
1880s the sugar cane growers— angry that their black 
workers would strike or leave for better opportunities in the 
cities and the North — arranged for Italians from Italy, New 
Orleans, and midwestern cities to cut and process the cane 
harvests (Scarpaci 1975). During the first years of the 20th 
century Italian laborers in the area between New Orleans and 
Baton Rouge were doing most of the work previously done by 
blacks, and some Italians had become tenant farmers (Flem- 
ing 1905). For many decades, most found no satisfactory 
position within the southern caste system. 

After 1900 many Italians in and near cities did become 
part-time or full-time farmers, cultivating small gardens for 
produce sale in town. Former miners and railroad workers in 
Colorado and Utah and laborers brought to Nebraska by 
padrones quit their jobs and began to raise vegetables and 
fruit (Iorizzo 1970). In upstate New York, some of the rich 
mucklands south of Lake Ontario had not been drained and 
farmed until Italians who had first arrived as railroad workers 
saw the opportunities there, improved the land, and became 
growers of vegetables, particularly onions. 

The valleys of California were the setting for the largest 
agricultural developments by Italians. Many of the early im- 
migrants to San Francisco had bought land on the outskirts of 
the city, and were growing vegetables for the local market. 
Some others were specializing in grapes for wine. The best- 
known operation was the Italian-Swiss colony (essentially 
Italian, rather than Ticinese or Swiss), begun in the early 
1880s at Asti (Sonoma County). Later, Italian immigrants and 
their descendants developed numerous vineyards and win- 
eries in the Napa, Santa Clara, and San Joaquin valleys. 


Planned Colonies. Оуег fifty agricultural colonies were or- 
ganized, many because of the belief that immigrants would 
be better off if, instead of crowding together in city tenements 
or migrating endlessly from one job to another, they would 
return to agriculture. The largest colonies were in southern 
New Jersey, near Vineland and Hammonton (Atlantic 
County). Italians who had once picked blackberries bought 
land and, with the seasonal assistance of newer immigrants 
from Philadelphia's Italian community, produced a variety of 
crops and some manufactured items (Iorizzo 1970). 
Although many colonies did not succeed as planned, 
some of the counties where farm settlements were located 
reported higher percentages of Italian ancestry in 1980 than 
nearly all surrounding counties, suggesting that some de- 
scendants of those first settlers have remained. For example, 
in 1904 about 1,200 Italians (mostly Venetians) settled in a 
colony promoted by the Illinois Central railroad, near Inde- 
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pendence (Tangipahoa Parish), Louisiana, just north of New 
Orleans (Fleming 1905). They had originally been brought 
from New Orleans to that area as strawberry pickers, but in 
the colony they became growers (Іогі220 1970). Also, the fact 
that the Memphis area (Shelby County) in Tennessee, has far 
more people of Italian ancestry than anywhere else in the 
state is probably partly due to the families, originally from the 
Po Valley, who came to raise fruits and vegetables (U.S. In- 
dustrial Commission 1901). In Texas some Sicilian laborers 
who completed their railroad construction work in 1880 
began farming cotton near Bryan (Brazos County), ultimately 
owning most of the rich productive land near the Brazos 
River. A century later that county had over 1,700 people of 
Italian ancestry. 

In Arkansas, 500 families were brought directly from 
northern Italy in 1895 to the Sunnyside Colony in Chicot 
County to raise cotton and sugar cane (U.S. Industrial Com- 
mission 1901). However, the people were plagued by ma- 
laria, and promised improvements by the founder were never 
completed. After three years many settlers followed their 
pastor's lead and moved to a nonmalarial area close to the 
Ozarks. This Tontitown settlement, a few miles west of 
Springdale in Washington County, was by 1920 the major 
vineyard center in the state and later became well known for 
its apple, grape, and wine production (Hewes 1953). Despite 
great economic changes in the last few decades, in 1980 Chi- 
cot and Washington counties recorded slightly higher per- 
centages of Italian ancestry than all other counties in Ar- 
kansas. 


Modern Metropolitan Patterns 


By 1980 Americans of Italian ancestry typically resided in the 
larger metropolitan areas, both in suburban communities and 
in the old working-class neighborhoods. Oftentimes only the 
parents and grandparents, the Italian churches, and restau- 
rants have remained in the declining central-city areas. Some 
housing has been occupied by newer Italian immigrants and 
other ethnic populations. Sometimes urban renewal has ob- 
literated the old areas. Or, in a few cases like Boston's North 
End, upgrading of apartments (gentrification) has had almost 
the same effect. The older and poorer Italians have usually 
had to move to escape the new high rents, willingly paid by 
the well-to-do, young (and very likely non-Italian) profes- 
sionals who replaced them (Nelli 1983). 

Some Italian communities have been sufficiently large in 
numbers and proportion to remain cohesive and still provide 
opportunities for economic advancement. An analysis of late 
1960s survey data from Rhode Island indicated that Italians 
— compared to Irish, French Canadian, Portuguese, Jewish, 
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and Protestant people — were least likely to be residentially 
mobile (Kobrin and Goldsheider 1978). Moreover, the stabil- 
ity of their community and its dominance of much business 
and political life has opened key avenues for occupational 
advancement that, for Protestants, Jews, and Irish, have typi- 
cally required higher levels of education and migration out of 
the community. 

Thousands of people of Italian ancestry livein the metro- 
politan areas of the southern and western states although the 
low percentages in those rapidly growing places obscures 
that fact. For example, in Phoenix (Maricopa County), Ari- 
zona, a small Italian community was begun in the 1880s, but 
since the 1940s it has swelled to over 30,000, mostly due to 
migration from eastern cities (Martinelli 1983). Although 
there never has been a residential concentration, those who 
wish to participate in Italian ethnic affairs can find numerous 
clubs through which they can share much of the social life 
they knew before. 


New York City. In 1980 the greater New York area still had 
five times as many people of Italian ancestry as any other 
metropolitan area. Over 800,000 people of Italian ancestry 
lived in New York City itself, where the percentage of for- 
eign-born among the Italian-ancestry population (19 per- 
cent) remained slightly higher than in other eastern cities. 

Most of the old neighborhoods in the city retained their 
Italian village character for many decades (Glazer and Moyn- 
ihan 1963), but the Italian concentration that had existed in 
East Harlem during the 1920s disappeared by the 1960s, as 
Puerto Ricans and blacks crowded into those declining tene- 
ments (Cordasco and Galatioto 1970). Mulberry Street on the 
Lower East Side, in the 1890s the focus of a large immigrant 
slum area, has become the respected symbol of Italian roots in 
New York, with street festivals and Italian restaurants that 
cater to New Yorkers and tourists alike. 

After World War I the South Village section of Green- 
wich Village was home to many Italian families (Tricarico 
1984). Avoiding the invasion of other ethnic groups, it was a 
viable and thriving ethnic community for decades. Then, in 
the 1970s, with the legalization of old loft apartments, the 
influx of artists and young professionals from the adjacent 
SoHo section elevated prices and pressured many South Vil- 
lagers to move out. 

Most Italians, like the majority of Americans since World 
War II, envisioned the suburbs as the American dream. They 
moved outward from Manhattan in every direction. There 
were over 200,000 people of Italian ancestry in each of the 
suburban Long Island counties (Nassau and Suffolk). The 
move across the Hudson River to New Jersey, begun over a 
century ago, has given most northern New Jersey counties 


populations of over 10 percent Italian ancestry. But the older 
suburban county of Westchester, just north of New York 
City, has a higher percentage of people of Italian ancestry 
than any other county in America. 


Greek Ancestry 


1980 Summary Statistics" 


Reported Ethnic Population 
Single ancestry 615,882 
Multiple ancestry 343,974 


Counties with Largest 
Greek-Ancestry Population** 


New York City, NY 82,313 
Cook (Chicago), IL 47,031 
Los Angeles, CA 18,903 
Middlesex (Cambridge; Lowell), MA 17,786 
Nassau, NY 12,532 


Counties with Highest Percentage of 
Greek Ancestry in Population** 


Essex (Lynn), MA 147 
Carbon (Price), UT 1.64 
Hillsborough (Manchester), NH 1.47 
White Pine (Ely), NV 1.42 
Middlesex (Cambridge; Lowell), MA 1.30 


* County statistics, map, and text interpretation are based on single-ancestry data only. 
** Major cities or towns may be indicated in parentheses. 


The first group of Greeks to come to America arrived in Flor- 
ida in 1768, but descendants of the survivors of that ill-fated 
colony have presumably lost all awareness of Greek ancestry 
(Moskos 1980). The New Smyrna colony, about 75 miles 
south of Saint Augustine, was begun by a Scotsman who 
persuaded about four hundred Greeks to sign up with others 
as indentured laborers. Many colonists died, and the rest 
rebelled under their harsh treatment. Within a few years they 
just abandoned the settlement and moved to Saint Augus- 
tine, and it has been impossible to trace the descendants after 
the mid-19th century. 

The distribution of the Greek-ancestry population in 
1980 is based primarily on the settlements made by unskilled 
immigrants from the 18805 to 1914. This is so despite the fact 
that after several years most Greeks were not doing the same 
laboring work that had initially attracted them to each partic- 


ular place. Typically, Greeks arriving before about 1924 went 
to the city where friends or relatives were living and took 
whatever job they could find. This usually meant becoming a 
peddler, bootblack, dishwasher, busboy, miner, factory 
worker, or railroad laborer. Even though working and hous- 
ing conditions among these early immigrants were bad, 
others followed as long as there were jobs. 

A Greek version of the padrone system operated in the 
larger cities, supplying railroad workers (in the West), ped- 
dlers, and shoeshine boys (Saloutos 1964). The incorporation 
of many shoeshine parlors as chains of large Greek-owned 
businesses provided at least some opportunities for the newly 
arrived young men, who became, in effect, indentured ser- 
vants for several years. 

Within a few years some immigrants had saved enough 
money to open a small business, such as a dry-cleaner's es- 
tablishment, a lunchroom, or a candy or grocery store. Greeks 
especially liked the restaurant business: in 1950 they were 30 
times more likely to be cooks or restaurant managers thàn 
were other foreign-born men (Hutchinson 1956). There were 
Greek coffee shops and food stores to serve the Greek com- 
munities, but most eating places in those days usually did not 
specialize in Greek food. In the 1970s, however, because the 
new immigrants appeared just as ethnic cuisines were be- 
coming more popular in American metropolitan areas, many 
of them were able to open restaurants serving Greek food 
(Moskos 1980). 

The businesses that the immigrants developed over the 
years and the professional careers of many of their children 
could have been successful in most American cities. How- 
ever, the communities had already become established. Later 
migrations of friends and relatives usually just reinforced the 
pattern created by the varied work opportunities in the early 
part of the century. 


Northern Industrial Cities 


Textile- and shoe-manufacturing towns in Massachusetts 
and southern New Hampshire first attracted Greek immi- 
grants in the 1890s. In Lowell (Middlesex County), Massa- 
chusetts, a few Greek peddlers, desperate for any work at all, 
took some of the lowliest jobs in a local textile mill (Burgess 
1913). After a year's good work, the men were asked if they 
could bring other Greeks to work. Letters home brought 
hundreds more within a few years. Greeks replaced some of 
the French Canadian and other workers in the evolution of 
textile-mill labor as it moved from Yankee farmgirls to Irish 
and French Canadian immigrants and then at length to East- 
ern Mediterranean immigrants. In the early years Greek 
workers could not speak English, kept separate from the 
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others, and with their plans for returning to Greece, felt little 
desire to support the labor union (Moskos 1980). 

Even before 1920 many were leaving the factories to 
open small businesses, and those that remained were more 
apt to support labor organizations. By 1920 Greeks in Lowell 
constituted the third largest Greek community in America. By 
that time numerous other New England cities had Greek 
settlements, the largest of which were in Haverhill, Lynn, and 
Peabody (all in Essex County), Massachusetts, in Boston 
(Suffolk County), and in Manchester (Hillsborough County), 
New Hampshire. In 1980 the distribution of people of Greek 
ancestry was similar to that in 1920, and Essex County had a 
higher percentage of Greek ancestry in its population than 
any other county in the United States. 

Nearly all Greeks arrived through the port of New York, 
which has been the largest settlement throughout this cen- 
tury. Relatively few of the early Greeks in New York worked 
in factories. Rather, immigrant men started by hawking 
candy, fruit, and flowers, and after several years were often 
running a candy or flower shop, an ice-cream parlor, or a 
shoeshine stand (Burgess 1913). A few became importers, 
especially of Greek foods for both fellow Greeks and Ameri- 
cans. Until the 1960s there was no single large Greek section 
of New York City. However, a large Greek area did develop 
due to the increased immigration since 1965. Probably over 
60,000 Greeks now live in the Astoria section of the city’s 
borough of Queens (Moskos 1980). 

Greeks went to most industrial cities of the Midwest, 
where they were often the last of the European immigrant 
workers to arrive. Detroit's first Greeks were probably ped- 
dlers, but in 1912, when Henry Ford began to pay 5 dollars 
per day to his workers, news of those high wages spread 
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among Greek workers in many places (Stephanides 1972). 
Some left railroad construction work from as far away as 
Colorado to try Detroit's factories for a few years. Greek 
immigrants to Milwaukee worked at first in steel mills and 
also in that city's specialty industry, the tanneries and leather 
factories (Saloutos 1970). Although Greeks made up but a 
small proportion of workers in iron and steel manufacturing, 
they often settled in places that had heavy industry, such as 
Cleveland (Cuyahoga County) and Youngstown (Mahoning 
County) in Ohio. In western Pennsylvania Greeks could be 
found in similar types of places: Farrell (Mercer County), 
New Castle (Lawrence County), Aliquippa and Ambridge 
(Beaver County) and especially Pittsburgh (Allegheny 
County). 


Chicago. The focus of Greek life т Chicago (Cook County) 
was the large Greektown anchored on Halsted Street to the 
west of the Loop. Immigrant boys started as bootblacks but 
also participated in educational activities at Jane Addams’s 
Hull House, located then on the edge of Greektown. Thou- 
sands of men worked in factories to get the money to return 
home or open small shops, and in the early 20th century 
Greeks ran almost all of the candystores in Chicago, as well as 
several hundred restaurants (Moskos 1980). The women who 
immigrated and married seldom worked outside their homes. 
In this and other Greek communities the coffeehouse was the 
popular meeting place and the Orthodox church the spiritual 
focus of ethnic identity. Ironically, the new immigrants of the 
1960s began to arrive just as the old buildings of Greektown 
were being destroyed by urban renewal. Most children of the 
earlier immigrants have moved to various suburbs, but some 
recent immigrants have located in the New Greektown in the 
Lawrence-Western avenues section of Uptown. 


Southern Settlements 


The Greeks who settled in the South bypassed the industrial 
work that those in the North often did. Galveston, Texas, had 
a small Greek community, including a few fishermen and 
cotton ginners, as early as 1890 (Saloutos 1980a). In Atlanta 
in the early 20th century, immigrants managed to open fruit 
or grocery stores, and by 1920 they had a church, two coffee- 
houses, several restaurants, and additional small businesses 
(Ellis 1974). 


Tarpon Springs. The largest and most distinctive settle- 
ment in the South has been in Florida, at Tarpon Springs 
(Pinellas and adjacent Pasco counties). In that town, origi- 
nally a winter retreat for the wealthy, local people had been 
employed to harvest sponges by hooking them with long 
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poles. After a Greek immigrant worker persuaded the head of 
the company that skilled Greek divers could gather many 
more sponges, about 1,500 sponge divers were brought in 
(Scourby 1984). The town's economy changed, and until 
World War II the men and their families made a majority 
Greek population, often politically allied with the local black 
community, some of whom worked for the Greeks. The 
sponge industry declined sharply in the late 1940s; some of 
the Greek community left, and many of their children mar- 
ried non-Greeks. Nevertheless, a few retirees from the North 
joined the community, and in 1980 one of every six residents 
of the city listed a Greek ancestry. 


Western Settlements 


In the western states the early Greeks were most frequently 
found in unskilled labor in mines or on railroads. Greek 
workers were highly transitory, and more permanent settle- 
ments appeared only when some men, deciding to stay in 
America, began in business and sent for wives or Greek girls 
to marry. The largest Greek settlements of this type were 
established by workers who had been recruited through an 
especially influential Greek labor agent, whose main office 
was in Salt Lake City (Papanikolas 1976). Word spread in 
Greece and through coffeehouses in Chicago, and thousands 
of men made their way to Utah to be sent to various jobs 
throughout much of the West. Later, some men remained in 
towns near where they had been working. 

Within Utah itself Greeks first worked in the mines and 


smelters. By 1905 Salt Lake City had its own Greektown and 
Orthodox church. In 1912, the over-1,200 Greek workers at 
the new Bingham Canyon copper mine, just south and west 
of Salt Lake City, outnumbered the next largest laboring 
group (Italians) by two to one (Papanikolas 1970). Greeks 
were sent to dig the coal of Carbon County, Utah, and be- 
came the largest component of the work force in those mines. 
Greek communities soon developed at the nearby railroad 
towns of Helper and Price, which later became headquarters 
for Greek sheepherding in Carbon County and the surround- 
ing area. Although the new immigrant laborers were treated 
with disdain by most Americans, there was greater tension 
than usual in Utah between the Greeks and the Mormons due 
to their differences in values and practices. However, the 
Greek presence became firmly established when immigrants 
entered business, during the 1920s, and later the professions. 

Smaller Greek settlements in the West had a variety of 
origins. A few Greeks in Utah and southern Wyoming turned 
to sheepherding and ranching, which probably brought the 
first Greeks to the adjacent part of Colorado, Moffat County 
(Saloutos 1980a). Most Greeks in Nevada worked in the cop- 
per mines and smelters near Ely in White Pine County. Greek 
communities appeared at the railroad towns of Pocatello 
(Bannock County), Idaho, and Cheyenne (Laramie County), 
Wyoming, along the main line of the Union Pacific. 

On the Pacific Coast the Greeks who arrived before 
about 1890 were typically sailors, but in the early 20th cen- 
tury communities usually developed first when railroad 
workers or, in Oregon and Washington, potential loggers and 
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sawmill workers arrived. San Francisco was the largest early 
settlement. Greeks came from Chicago and the East, looking 
for construction jobs after the 1906 earthquake, and later 
some left Utah and Colorado, where strikes and violence 
seemed an inevitable part of the life of miners (Daskarolis 
1981). Many of the city’s Greeks worked for the street railway 
companies, sometimes as conductors and gripmen on the 
cable cars, and others in can or glass factories or at the 
Hunters Point shipyards. 


General Urban Concentration 


As of 1920, 88 percent of the people of Greek origin lived in 
urban areas. This relatively high percentage compared to 
other immigrant groups was a reflection of the fact that few 
Greeks had become farmers or ranchers, and the miners and 
railroad laborers based in rural areas remained but a small 
portion of the Greek population. Their descendants and new 
Greek immigrants are even more urban (93 percent) in 1980. 
Among the larger ethnic groups, only a few (e.g., Chinese, 
Cubans, and Puerto Ricans) were less likely to live in rural 
areas than were people of Greek ancestry (Census 1982c, 
1983b). 

Like other Americans, many people of Greek ancestry 
have moved to rapidly growing metropolitan areas in the 
South and West. Most do not live near each other in anything 
like the Greektowns of the older cities. However, ethnic com- 
munities do flourish, as in Houston (Harris County), Texas, 
for those who wish to be involved (Scourby 1984). 
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Chapter 9 


People of Middle Eastern Origin 


In this atlas the Middle East refers to southwest Asia and 
North Africa, stretching from Iran and Turkey through the 
Arabian Peninsula and the eastern shore of the Mediterra- 
nean Sea (the Levant) to the Atlantic coast of Morocco and 
south to include most of the Sahara. This broad expanse is 
usefully considered as one region because of the unifying 
influences of either or both the Arabic language and Islamic 
religion, which have traditionally tied the area together. 
Within the region, however, are countries where Arabic is not 
the most common daily language (Iran, Turkey, and Israel) 
and large populations whose faith is Jewish or Christian 
rather than Islamic. These include the Coptic Christians of 
Egypt, Eastern-rite Catholics and Orthodox Christians in 
Lebanon and Syria, Armenian members of their Apostolic 
church, the Jews of Israel, and some Christians and Jews in 
large cities through much of the Middle East. 

In the late 19th century immigration to America from 
this area was similar in many ways to that from southern and 
eastern Europe: most immigrants had been peasants on in- 
creasingly crowded lands and planned to migrate only tem- 
porarily. Few brought job skills that could be used directly in 
America. The motivation for migration was primarily eco- 
nomic, though Christians also left to avoid required service in 
the Turkish army or to escape religious persecution. The peak 
of this immigration occurred between 1890 and World War I, 
asit had among southern and eastern Europeans. People who 
came at that time were primarily Christians from the Otto- 
man Empire’s province of Syria and from Turkey itself, 
though a few Christians and others came from other areas of 
the Middle East. 

Immigration from the 1920s through the 1950s was 
small, though people did enter the U.S. on student or tourist 
visas and thereafter stayed, usually after marrying an Ameri- 
can. Since the Immigration Act of 1965, however, thousands 
more have come from the Middle East, including large num- 
bers from areas like Egypt and Iran, which had sent few 
immigrants during the early period. Among the American 


ethnic populations of Middle Eastern origin the new immi- 
gration has been of great importance, as a high proportion of 
their 1980 ethnic populations are actual immigrants rather 
than third- and fourth-generation descendants, as found in 
European ethnic communities. Recent immigration from the 
Middle East also has contained a much higher propor- 
tion of Muslims and Jews than did the earlier flow. 


Armenian Ancestry 


1980 Summary Statistics* 


Reported Ethnic Population 
Single ancestry 155,693 
Multiple ancestry 56,928 


Counties with Largest 
Armenian-Ancestry Population** 


Los Angeles, CA 42,980 
Middlesex (Cambridge; Lowell), MA 9,344 
New York City, NY 8,266 
Fresno, CA 8,217 
Bergen (Hackensack), NJ 5,664 


Counties with Highest Percentage of 
Armenian Ancestry in Population** 


Fresno, CA 1.60 
Middlesex (Cambridge; Lowell), MA .68 
Bergen (Hackensack), NJ .67 
Providence, RI .61 


Los Angeles, CA 57 


* County statistics, map, and text interpretation аге based on single-ancestry data only. 
** Major cities or towns may be indicated in parentheses. 


Most of the historical homeland of Armenia has been for 
several centuries under Turkish control, but part has been 
controlled more recently by Russia and, later, the Soviet 
Union. Emigration and massacres by the Turks left only a few 
thousand Armenians in Turkey since the 1920s. The majority 
immigrated to the United States, though many settled in the 
Levant, in what is now Lebanon, Syria, and Egypt. Nearly all 
the Armenian immigrants since the mid-1960s have come 
from these predominantly Arabic countries or from the Ar- 
menian SSR in the Soviet Union. 

Armenians who came from Turkish territory were much 
more numerous than those from across the mountains in the 
lands of the Russian Empire. The two groups were somewhat 
distinct and generally settled in different American cities. As 
with eastern Europeans, the arrival of 4,500 displaced per- 
sons in the early 1950s and, later, almost 10,000 others from 
various Middle Eastern countries and the USSR represent a 
more economically and culturally varied population than the 
older immigrants and their children. This has created linguis- 
tic and other divisions within Armenian ethnic communities 
in this country. 

Armenians were different from most eastern Europeans 
and similar to the Jews in that a large minority immigrated 
from towns and were artisans or traders. Although most Ar- 
menians were peasants, some had become successful mer- 
chants in towns along the traditional caravan routes of the 
Middle East. These skills and experiences enabled the Arme- 
nians in America to improve their status relatively rapidly in 
the United States, after an initial period during which most 
had to work as unskilled laborers. 

The basic features of the distribution originated in the 
late 19th and early 20th centuries when individuals or small 
groups or families obtained jobs in particular locations within 
the U.S. Then chain migrations brought others from the same 
sections of Turkey or Russia to those destinations. Although 
most Armenian immigrants at that time would have opened 
some business if they had had the money and been able to get 
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along in English, they typically had to accept factory work 
under difficult conditions, like other immigrants, in order to 
earn the capital for later investment. In a number of factory 
towns Armenians first appeared as strikebreakers, as did 
some desperate immigrants of other nationalities, especially 
those unfamiliar with the U.S. labor situation. 


Settlements in Eastern Cities 


The factories of southern New England used many immi- 
grants in unskilled and semiskilled jobs. Armenians typically 
lived in congested slum boardinghouses and tenements dur- 
ing those early years. In Massachusetts in 1915 Armenian 
workers were most frequently found in the iron-and-steel- 
product, boot and shoe, and textile factories (Mirak 1983). 
The large settlement in Worcester was begun in the late 1860s 
after a young Armenian, who had accompanied a Protestant 
missionary to the latter's home in Worcester, took a job in a 
wire mill. His letters back to Armenia were so enthusiastic 
that hundreds of his countrymen followed. Soon several fac- 
tories were employing Armenians. Other networks led new 
arrivals to a machine-casting foundry in Whitinsville, also in 
Worcester County (Tashjian 1947) and to Essex County's 
shoe factories in Lynn and Haverhill as well as its woolen 
mills in Lawrence (Mirak 1983). For a time about 500 Arme- 
nians were employed by the Hood Rubber Company in Wa- 
tertown (Middlesex County). In Providence County, Rhode 
Island, they worked in the silk and paint factories of Provi- 
dence and Central Falls and the textile mills of Cranston and 
Pawtucket. 

Outside New England the pattern continued. Armenians 
worked in the silk mills of Paterson (Passaic County) and 
other New Jersey cities. They clustered in Troy (Rensselaer 
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County), New York, because three-quarters of the married 
women could work at home sewing buttonholes in shirts 
and finishing shirt collars and cuffs (Mirak 1983). Some Ar- 
enian men worked in the huge steam locomotive plant 
in Schenectady. The settlements in Cleveland (Cuyahoga 
County), Ohio, and just north of Chicago in Waukegan (Lake 
County) originated when two of the Worcester wire manu- 
facturers opened new plants and encouraged their workers to 
migrate. Wages and working conditions were better than in 
Worcester, and Armenians willingly made the moves. Sev- 
eral hundred Armenians from Russia lived in the immigrant 
section associated with the steel mills of Granite City (Madi- 
son County), Illinois, just east of St. Louis, and many others 
went to Detroit to work at the Ford automobile plant in High- 
land Park. 

In all the cities with Armenian settlements there were 
some people who were able to be craftsmen or entrepreneurs. 
The proportion of these was higher in larger cities like Boston, 
Philadelphia, and New York, which were important com- 
mercially (Mirak 1983). Armenians were especially likely to 
be shoe repairers, tailors, jewelers, and grocers. Others often 
worked as clerks, sold insurance, or became travel or shipping 
agents. However, the most distinctive business of Armenians 
was that of oriental rugs. In New England and New York and 
many other places Armenians almost completely controlled 
the retailing and cleaning of the carpets (Mirak 1980). Many 
people had been in the rug trade before emigrating or had 
fathers who were still able to give assistance and supply the 
rugs, and Armenians found themselves able to capitalize on 
the fact that oriental rugs were becoming fashionable in the 
late 19th century. 

Armenians also worked in carpet factories. In 1904 two 
Armenian brothers opened a factory in Freehold (Monmouth 
County), New Jersey, but had to import machinery and 
skilled workers from England to begin the operations. Soon, 
however, Armenian workers had been trained for the tasks 
and were able to take over. 

Although most of the children of immigrants did not 
pursue the oriental rug trade, a general interest in business 
was still common. Others entered professions like engineer- 
ing or medicine, which could be practiced most readily in the 
larger metropolitan areas where many Armenians were al- 
ready living. 


California 


California was home to 19 percent of the Armenians in 
America in 1920. This unusual distribution was partly due to 
the presence of some Russian Armenians who had migrated 
to Los Angeles via Canada (Mirak 1983). Originally, the Ar- 
menians had left Russia for Canada just before the turn of the 


century, following the trail of Dukhobor refugees. In Canada 
internal discord led in 1908 to an offshoot colony in Los 
Angeles, which grew by chain migration from the source area 
in Russian Armenia. Hundreds later moved to Riverside to 
work in a large cement plant. 

In the 1870s the huge Central Valley of California was 
beginning its growth to become America's premier agricul- 
tural production area. Irrigation was being developed and 
railroad lines were penetrating what had been a dusty grass- 
land. The first Armenian settler arrived in 1881 from Worces- 
ter for health reasons (Mirak 1983). Soon younger brothers 
arrived to pick fruit and later help open a grocery store, and 
their letters — extolling the climate and noting the resem- 
blance of the landscape to parts of Armenia — persuaded 
many to come from overseas. 


Fresno and Los Angeles. Most Armenians who settled in 
the Fresno area had worked for several years in eastern cities. 
Those who had saved enough were able and eager to invest in 
vineyards and land. They developed vineyards, primarily for 
raisins, and fig orchards (Wallis 1965). Most people lived 
modestly, produced their crops efficiently, and managed to 
overcome the hazards of unpredictable price fluctuations. 
Before World War I many had achieved success: Armenians 
owned a sixth of the valley raisin grape acreage, and one 
family controlled 20 percent of the US fig production. Today, 
many of the area's largest raisin producers are of Armenian 
ancestry. 

Almost half the immigrants, including nearly all of those 
immigrating directly, came without enough money to buy 
land (Mirak 1983). These people became laborers on ranches 
(farms), fertilizing, hoeing, pruning, hauling boxes of fruit, 
and picking grapes in the terrible summer heat — jobs that 
were accepted only by recent immigrants such as Armenians. 
Armenians frequently found work in the fruit- and vegeta- 
ble-packing houses, and many later became landowners or 
shopkeepers. In the early 20th century about half the area's 
Armenians lived in outlying villages like Sanger, Parlier, 
Selma, and Reedley, as well as Dinuba in Tulare County 
(Wallis 1965). 

Armenians who lived in the city of Fresno were typically 
tailors, cleaners, or fruit vendors in their early years, but did 
become established in a variety of businesses. In 1920 there 
were probably at least three times as many Armenians in the 
Fresno area as in Los Angeles and Riverside, and the city itself 
had the country's second largest Armenian population. 

Migration to California has meant that 42 percent of the 
nation's Armenian-ancestry population in 1980 lived in that 
state. Many people from Fresno have moved to Los Angeles 
or San Francisco, especially during the Great Depression. But 
the recent immigrants from Iran, the Levantine Arabic coun- 


tries, and the Soviet Union have been by far the major factor 
in the great growth of the Armenian population in Los An- 
eles. 

к Between 1976 and 1980 the Soviet Union permitted 
about 14,000 Armenians to emigrate to the United States, 
apparently due to improved relations between the two coun- 
tries (Gillette 1981). About 90 percent of these indicated that 
they planned to live in Los Angeles. Most of these new immi- 
grants were people who had chosen to move from Turkey or 
Syria to the Soviet Union after World War II but had not 
become assimilated into the existing Soviet Armenian soci- 
ety. Many were factory workers in Soviet Armenia; man- 
agers, professionals, and some artists have also come. For 
those from Iran, Lebanon, and Syria, the catalysts for immi- 
gration were the power shifts and warfare of the 1970s. 

Asa result of their experiences in varied source areas, the 
new Armenian arrivals spoke different languages and re- 
flected somewhat different cultural backgrounds. In Los An- 
geles there has been substantial dissension among various 
Armenian groups although all have proclaimed the need to 
retain their common ethnic identity and cohesiveness 
(Stumbo 1980). Whereas the San Fernando Valley section of 
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Los Angeles has been the center of the established Armenian 
community, the newer immigrants have typically settled in 
older, less suburban areas like Glendale, Hollywood, and 
Pasadena. Hollywood's Little Armenia has become a low- 
rent, crowded immigrant reception area, but many people 
have later moved to better housing. Glendale has seen an 
especially rapid growth of its Armenian population and has 
become a special focus of Armenians from Iran. 


Arab Nationality Ancestries 


1980 Summary Statistics* 

Reported Ethnic Population 
Single ancestry 378,948 
Egyptian ancestry only 34,812 
Lebanese ancestry only 170,749 
Syrian ancestry only 53,967 
Multiple ancestry 217,358 
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Counties with Largest 
Arab-Ancestries Population** 


Los Angeles, CA 27,774 
New York City, NY 26,753 
Wayne (Detroit), MI 21,087 
Cook (Chicago), IL 12,840 
Oakland (Pontiac; Southfield), MI 6,787 


Counties with Highest Percentage of 
Arab Ancestries in Population** 


Payne (Stillwater), OK 1.08 
Passaic (Paterson), NJ .97 
Arlington, VA 96 
Wayne (Detroit), MI .90 
Athens, OH .85 


* County statistics, map, and text interpretation are based on single-ancestry data only. The Arab 


ancestries data represent an aggregation of the following major ancestries: Algerian, Arab, Egyptian, 
Iraqi, Jordanian, Lebanese, Libyan, Tunisian, Moroccan, other North African, Palestinian, Saudi Ara- 
bian, Sudanese, and Syrian. County statistics for Egyptian, Lebanese, and Syrian ancestries can be 
found in appendix 2 of this atlas. 

** Major cities or towns may be indicated in parentheses. 


Varied Arab Identities 


In America, as well as in the Middle East and North Africa, 
Arabs represent an unusually diverse population, many of 
whom identify as much or more with specific countries and 
religious groups than with a general Arab heritage. Tradi- 
tionally the major division has been between Christians and 
Muslims, but each of these has been further divided into 
various sects and groups. (Arabic-speaking Sephardic Jews 
are included in the section on Jews.) Also, as Arab countries 
have become independent after World War II, many people 
of Arab background in America have come to identify with 
the modern country that includes the area of their family 
origin in the Middle East. 

For several reasons the data for most ancestries of origin 
in Arabic-speaking countries have been combined in this 
atlas. Admittedly, most Christian immigrants of Syrian and 
Lebanese ancestry and their descendants have not consid- 
ered themselves as Arab (Hagopian 1969). Indeed, many 
have resisted that label strongly (Kayal 1974) and referred 
even to their Arabic language as Syrian. However, there is no 
means of distinguishing religious adherence in the census 
data. Because there have been many Muslim immigrants 
from the modern countries of Syria and Lebanon, those an- 
cestries cannot be used to specify the Christian ethnic group. 
Also, the Arabic language and traditions have provided some 
cultural unity among the various religious and national 
groups, and the religious identity of Americans of Arab an- 
cestries may have become less of a barrier in recent decades as 
Syrians and Lebanese Christians have begun to express some 
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interest and pride in their Arab heritage (Naff 1980; Kayal 
1983). 

The Arab data aggregation includes the larger ancestries 
in the Arab countries. Smaller Arab ancestries of Yemen, 
Kuwait, Bahrain, and other Persian Gulf states were not in- 
cluded. These would have increased the Arab-ancestries 
count by approximately 5 percent but would have modified 
the map pattern but slightly except in the Central Valley of 
California. There, Yemeni farm workers have been the latest 
source of cheap labor for growers and in 1974 numbered at 
least 2,500 in Kern County alone (Bisharat 1975). People of 
Assyrian ancestry are treated separately because that ethnic 
label is highly specific for another ethnic group, most of 
whom have not accepted an Arab identity (Sengstock 1982). 


Changes in Immigrant Characteristics 


The immigration of Arabs has occurred in two different time 
periods. The first began in the late 1870s and was most im- 
portant from the 1880s until the restrictions of the 1920s, 
except during the World War I period. Like their Christian 
counterparts from southern and eastern Europe at that time, 
most came from farm villages and intended to return home 
after earning good money in America. Except for some 
weavers, they brought no special industrial skills. 


Early Immigrants. Syrian Christians were the first Arabs to 
immigrate to the United States. They constituted about 90 
percent of Arab immigrants in the pre-1914 period (Naff 
1980). Most were from the Mount Lebanon area of the Otto- 
man Empire's province of Syria, the most prosperous area in 
Syria, and they identified themselves as Syrian. Most came 
from a Maronite (Eastern rite) religious tradition and had 
been strongly influenced by the French. In America the Mar- 
onites adapted readily to Roman Catholic parishes. After the 
independent country of Lebanon was formed in 1946, they 
were very likely to think of themselves as Lebanese. Most of 
the Lebanese-ancestry population in the U.S. in 1980 are 
presumably Maronites who come from that tradition. 

There were also many Orthodox Christians, most com- 
monly Antiochian or Syrian Orthodox. A smaller group was 
the Melkites, Eastern-rite Catholics who took pride in their 
eastern heritage and often resisted the Latin rites of American 
Catholic churches. 

From 5 to 10 percent of the pre-1914 immigrants were 
Muslims. Also, the Druze (coded as Syrians in 1980) were 
another Arab group, whose religion originated as an offshoot 
of Islam. In America in 1914 there were probably somewhat 
fewer Druze than Muslims (Naff 1985). 
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Recent Immigrants. Тһе second period has been since 
1948, and especially since immigration laws in the 1960s 
eliminated past restrictions based on national origin. Most 
immigrants have been relatives of people already here, but 
many middle-class professionals and technically trained 
Arabs have also entered. In addition, immigration of Pales- 
tinians, usually with Jordanian passports, increased after 
1967, especially from the West Bank. In contrast to the pre- 
dominantly Christian early immigration, over 60 percent of 
the post-1948 arrivals have been Muslims (Naff 1980). These 
new immigrants have often been ardent Arab nationalists, 
who have encouraged the descendants of earlier Syrian or 
Lebanese to think of themselves as Arab. Dismayed at most 
Americans' stereotypes of people in Arab countries, many 
people of Syrian and Lebanese heritage have responded. 


Early Settlements 


Christian Syrians. Nearly all the first Syrian men worked 
initially as peddlers, though this was a completely new occu- 
pation for them (Naff 1985). Like the German Jews who 
peddled before the Syrians arrived, they trudged with suit- 
cases or heavy packs on their backs through the towns, cities, 
and farmyards of America. They sold rosaries, jewelry, nee- 
dles and thread, lace, razor blades, and sometimes even bed 
linen and bolts of cloth to appreciative families who were 
thus saved a slow trip to town. When the peddler ran out of 
certain items, a letter to the supplier would soon bring a 
shipment of stock mailed to an upcoming stop on the ped- 
dler's route. 

Many Syrian or Lebanese communities across the coun- 
try had their origins as supply centers for peddlers or as places 
where tired peddlers found decent treatment and decided to 
stop. The first such community, established in New York 
City, was begunin the late 1870s by Christian traders from an 
important market town in the Mount Lebanon area. In the 
early 1890s New York had a prosperous Syrian colony with 
wholesalers' offices, numerous shops dealing in imported 
goods, coffeehouses, and restaurants. That city was the busi- 
ness and cultural center of Syrian life in America until so 
many new immigrants after 1948 went to Detroit that Detroit, 
in turn, became paramount. 

Fort Wayne (Allen County), Indiana, was, by the early 
1890s, a thriving supply point in a network of Syrian ped- 
dlers, as were Grand Rapids (Kent County), Michigan; Cedar 
Rapids (Linn County), Iowa; and Peoria, Illinois, a bit later. 
Chicago developed as a Syrian center at the time of the 1893 
exposition, and peddlers fanned out into Wisconsin and 
northern Michigan from the Chicago base. The first Syrians 
to settle in Binghamton (Broome County), New York, had 
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been peddlers (McHenry 1979). Syrian communities also ap- 
peared in the South, as peddlers discovered that both black 
and white farm families wanted their provisions. The old 
Syrian families in Jackson (Hinds County), Mississippi, have 
been Syrian Orthodox and related to Syrians in several other 
places in that state, as well as in Louisiana and Texas, because 
they were once part of the same peddling network. 

Boston's Syrians began as peddlers, but in the early 20th 
century were mostly living in one Little Syria district between 
South Station and the wharves (Hagopian 1969). As in the 
case of other settlements that were not based on factory work, 
most families were involved in retailing or other businesses, 
and in Boston the Syrians and Jews came to control the local 
garment industry. In the 1950s the building of the Southeast 
Expressway pushed many out of the area of concentration to 
West Roxbury (also Suffolk County) or to more distant sub- 
urbs. 

Some Syrian Christians decided the life of the peddler 
was not for them, and those who arrived after about 1905 
found the peddling system in decline. Because income from 
industrial jobs was higher, these people typically joined the 
ranks of the unskilled laborers, often in the textile industry 
(Imm. Com. 1911a). The Paterson (Passaic County), New 
Jersey, Syrians had been attracted by the silk mills. The large 
community of Syrians in Lawrence (Essex County), Massa- 
chusetts, was based mostly on work in the woolen mills, 
though there were also many Syrian shops. Other Syrians 
operated the equipment in cotton mills in nearby Lowell 
(Middlesex County); in Woonsocket (Providence County), 
Rhode Island; and in Waterville (Kennebec County), Maine. 

In upstate New York, Utica in Oneida County became a 
peddlers' connection point with New York City suppliers 
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(Naff 1985). However, the great majority of Syrians in Utica 
were drawn there by chain migration owing to the likelihood 
of employment in the knitting mills. In Buffalo (Erie County) 
the initial occupations were varied, but Syrians in Troy 
(Rensselaer County) were hired in the textile mills and those 
in Glens Falls (Warren County) worked first in limestone 
quarries (McHenry 1979). The Syrian laborers in factories 
were usually not able to save enough to buy into a business, 
and т the late 1970s most people of Syrian ancestry in indus- 
trial cities were middle-class operatives and white-collar em- 
ployees. 


Syrian Muslims. Muslims began to immigrate a decade or 
two after the Christians and settled at first with the Chris- 
tians. These Muslims soon appeared in such numbers that 
they could form essentially separate chain migrations, but 
nevertheless they could be found in many of the same cities 
where Christians had located. This was the case in Detroit, 
where Maronites arriving in the early 20th century often ran 
grocery stores or worked in the auto plants and lived nearby 
(Ahdab-Yehia 1974). By the 1920s, however, most were in- 
vesting their earnings in the land business and were moving 
to areas on the east side of Detroit. Early Muslim communities 
appeared first in Highland Park and, after Ford built its huge 
Rouge River steel and auto plant in the mid-1920s, in Dear- 
born. The South End Dearborn settlement — highly concen- 
trated in a small area near the Ford plant — became an Arab- 
Muslim working-class enclave, where contact with the rest of 
American society and culture was minimal (Elkholy 1966). 

In contrast, the Muslims who migrated to Toledo (Lucas 
County), Ohio, brought money earned from work in other 
states. They sought opportunities in business, as managers 
and owners, and the wholesaling and retailing of liquor came 
to be almost monopolized by the Muslims (Elkholy 1966). 
They are dispersed residentially and they mix socially with 
many non-Muslims in Toledo. Other early Muslim communi- 
ties were established in Michigan City (La Porte County), 
Indiana, and Cedar Rapids (Linn County), Iowa. 


Druze. Like the Christians, followers of this religion dis- 
persed themselves through much of America because ini- 
tially many tried peddling (Naff 1985). Small Druze colonies 
appeared in the early 20th century in West Virginia and sev- 
eral southern states, as far west as Texas and Oklahoma. A 
major community was located in Seattle (King County), 
Washington. 

Many Druze —like most Muslims — arrived when the 
peddling system was being replaced by chain variety stores in 
towns and by mail-order catalogs, rural free delivery, and 
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parcel post in rural areas. Thus, the later immigrants were apt 
to find better opportunities in industrial cities, and Druze 
colonies developed in Cleveland (Cuyahoga County) and 
Dayton (Montgomery County) in Ohio. Some early Druze in 
Michigan had weeded sugar beets and then worked as ce- 
ment mixers, but later many shifted to laboring jobs at the 
Buick plant in Flint (Genessee County). Others became retail 
grocers, dominating sales in Flint for some time and bringing 
much wealth to the Druze community (Beynon 1944). 


Post-1948 Settlements 


Immigrants who have arrived since World War II have typi- 
cally chosen destinations in the larger metropolitan areas, 
where relatives and potential jobs are located. Many, espe- 
cially Christians, have also been led by chain migration to 
older Arab communities, where the children of immigrants 
had typically become owners of some business. Others ar- 
rived initially as students or tourists, but after marrying here, 
were able to change their status to that of permanent resident. 
One study of Jordanian professionals in America found that 
virtually all had first entered the U.S. under student visas 
(Jaafari 1973). 

As a result of the new immigration, the Detroit area 
(Wayne, Oakland, and Macomb counties) has become the 
leading Arab cultural center in America, but different nation- 
alities have usually lived in separate sections (Abraham 
1983). There are Lebanese and Syrians, Palestinians and Jor- 
danians, and Yemenis, as well as Chaldeans, the latter with 
but marginal identity as Arab. Muslims, representing more 
recent arrivals, have gravitated toward the older areas closer 
to industrial jobs. The largest such center has remained the 
South End section of Dearborn, most of whose inhabitants 
are post-1967 Muslim immigrants, little acculturated to 
American ways. However, in the entire Detroit area, the rap- 
idly growing Muslim population represented only about a 
third of the total Arab-ancestry population in the early 1980s. 

Because about two-thirds of the post-1948 immigrants 
have been Islamic (Naff 1980), most of the older communities 
of that faith have grown larger, as in Rochester (Monroe 
County), New York, and Quincy (Norfolk County), Massa- 
chusetts. By the early 1970s there were mosques for Arab 
communities in places like Madison (Dane County), Wiscon- 
sin; Fort Collins (Larimer County), Colorado; Klamath Falls 
(Klamath County), Oregon; and Phoenix (Maricopa County), 
Arizona (Lovell 1973). In the greater New York and Washing- 
ton, DC, areas alone there were an estimated 70,000 Muslim 
Arabs. The other large metropolitan areas, particularly Phila- 
delphia, Boston, Chicago, Detroit, Houston, and Los Angeles, 
have been major destinations (Ghayur 1981). 


Muslims (including non-Arabs) on student visas made 
up an estimated 15 percent of Muslims in America in 1980 
(Ghayur 1981). In 1980 the relatively high Arab-ancestry 
proportions in many counties reflected mostly the location of 
students from Arab countries (Boyan 1981). Oklahoma State 
University at Stillwater (Payne County), the University of 
Kansas at Lawrence (Douglas County), Michigan State Uni- 
versity in East Lansing (Ingham County), and Indiana Uni- 
versity at Bloomington (Monroe County) had sufficient stu- 
dents to make their counties among the 16 highest in America 
in the percentage of Arab ancestry in their populations. Be- 
cause many such areas lack viable Arab communities apart 
from the students, their future is problematic. 

Egyptian immigrants since the mid-1960s have come to 
live especially in New York and New Jersey. An estimated 80 
percent of Egyptian immigrants are Coptic Christians, many 
of whom came in reaction to a deteriorating economic and 
social position in Egypt (Abdekayed 1977). Their largest com- 
munity is in Jersey City (Hudson County), New Jersey, and 
the great majority of the 5,300 people of Egyptian ancestry in 
Los Angeles County are probably Copts. 

Near Jerusalem is the Christian town of Ramallah, which 
hassentan unusually large number of immigrants to America 
(Swan and Saba 1974). Ties with England were established 
by the founding of Quaker schools there in 1899, and after 
World War I the town thrived under the British mandate in 
Palestine, becoming an attractive suburb of the Holy City. 
However, beginning in 1948 the people questioned whether 
they could maintain their Christian community amidst the 
upheavals, the influx of Arab refugees, and their deteriorat- 
ing economic situation. Many immigrated, and one of their 
major settlements is in Jacksonville (Duval County), Florida, 
where they make up the great majority of the Arab-ancestry 
population. In San Francisco, Palestinians from Ramallah 
operate probably more than a hundred small grocery stores. 

The largest Jordanian and Palestinian settlements have 
been in the Chicago area, followed by Detroit and New York, 
where an active business-oriented Jordanian community has 
thrived in Yonkers (Westchester County). Some Yemenis rep- 
resent the major exception to the general metropolitan char- 
acter of Arab immigrant settlement. These immigrants have 
been farmworkers in California, especially in the Central 
Valley. 

Descendants of the older immigrants have frequently 
left the small communities established through peddling and 
factory work and joined recent immigrants in metropolitan 
areas, especially in the West and the South. Thus, the major 
metropolitan areas of Florida, Texas, and California contain 
both old and new Arab-Americans, of varied religious and 
national origins. 


Assyrian Ancestry 


1980 Summary Statistics* 


Reported Ethnic Population 
Single ancestry 22,519 
Multiple ancestry 6,749 


Counties with Largest 
Assyrian-Ancestry Population** 


Cook (Chicago), IL 6,592 
Oakland (Pontiac; Southfield), МІ 3,800 
Stanislaus (Modesto), CA 2,013 
Wayne (Detroit), МІ 1,943 
Los Angeles, CA 1,252 


Counties with Highest Percentage of 
Assyrian Ancestry in Population** 


Stanislaus (Modesto), CA ‚76 
Oakland (Pontiac; Southfield), MI .38 
Cook (Chicago), IL 13 
Macomb (Warren), MI АП 


Wayne (Detroit), MI .08 


* County statistics, map, and text interpretation are based on single-ancestry data only. 
** Major cities or towns may be indicated in parentheses. 


Varied Christian Traditions 


Assyrians have long been concentrated in what is now north- 
ern Iraq and surrounding areas, where their ancient Assyrian 
Empire had been located almost a thousand years before 
Christ. However, the ethnic identity of Assyrians has been 
most intimately connected with their status as Christians in 
the predominantly Muslim Middle East. Moreover, discrimi- 
nation and persecution by the Muslims have been factors in 
the emigration of some Assyrians, especially around World 
War I, when Turks, Kurds, and other Muslims forced many 
Assyrians to flee (IShaya and Naby 1980). Also, the Assyr- 
ians' traditional language— Aramaic, sometimes called 
Chaldean — has distinguished them from Arabs until re- 
cently. 

Assyrians have been divided by their adherence to var- 
ied Christian traditions and organizations, and these differ- 
ences have remained significant in this country. Perhaps half 
of the Assyrians in the U.S. have been tied to either the 
Nestorian (Church of the East) or the Jacobite (Church of 
Antioch) branch of Christianity (IShaya and Naby 1980). An- 


other quarter are probably Catholics: either Chaldeans, tech- 
nically followers of the Chaldean rite but now essentially 
Roman Catholics, or Eastern Catholics. Smaller groups have 
worshiped in the Eastern Orthodox or various Protestant tra- 
ditions. In the 1980 census, responses of Nestorian, Jacobite, 
and Chaldean were all coded under Assyrian ancestry. 

In the first decades of the 20th century Assyrian immi- 
grants found industrial jobs in cities like New Britain (Hart- 
ford County), Connecticut; Gary (Lake County), Indiana; and 
Flint (Genesee County), Michigan (Beynon 1944). Chain mi- 
grations later resulted in some religious differentiation of 
communities. For example, Jacobites have been predominant 
in New York and Massachusetts, but many of the Jacobites in 
New Jersey have thought of themselves as Syrian Aramaeans 
and probably identified their ancestry as Syrian (Ishaya and 
Naby 1980). Nestorians have been especially important in 
Chicago and Chaldeans in Detroit (Sengstock 1982), while 
Protestants have outnumbered all others in the California 
settlement at Turlock in Stanislaus County (Jackson and 
Nevils 1972). 
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Detroit 


Around 1910 the first Chaldean men arrived in Detroit 
(Sengstock 1982). In a few years wives and children came, 
and subsequent chain migrations led most Chaldeans in 
America to make their homes in Detroit, so that the origin of 
nearly all Detroit Chaldeans was a single town in northern 
Iraq. Most of the first immigrants worked in the automobile 
factories. However, in a few years, as a result of fortuitous 
conversations with local Syrian grocers, some Chaldeans 
began to enter the grocery business. 

This occupation specialization has become especially 
characteristic of that Chaldean community (Sengstock 1982). 
Most people have operated small retail food stores. In the 
1960s over half the Chaldean families in the Detroit area 
were in the grocery business, and by the early 1980s they 
owned over four hundred outlets. Groceries were typically 
owned by one man and run by his family, but new immi- 
grants have frequently started as assistants until able to af- 
ford their own store. Although the Chaldean community has 
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remained closely tied to its Catholic parishes, the grocery 
business and competition among Assyrians for neighbor- 
hood trade have been major topics of interest. Most stores 
remain in the older sections of Detroit, but the economic 
success of most Chaldeans has enabled them to live in High- 
land Park and northern suburban areas like Southfield (Oak- 
land County). 

Recent immigrants, whose lives in Iraq often included 
closer ties with local Arabs and the national government, 
have typically spoken Arabic rather than Aramaic and have 
been more likely to identify themselves as Arabs (Sengstock 
1982). 


California's Central Valley 


About 1903 some Assyrians from northwestern Persia 
homesteaded in Saskatchewan, Canada, but their leader was 
anxious to found another colony in America (Jackson and 
Nevils 1972). A Santa Fe railroad land agent in Chicago sug- 
gested buying land in the San Joaquin part of the Central 
Valley of California. After an unsatisfactory initial location, 
the leader purchased a ranch near Turlock (Stanislaus 
County). Chain migrations and publicity by an Assyrian 
magazine in Chicago led to settlements in Denair and Keyes 
and, since about 1920, a growing community in and around 
Turlock. Grapes, apricots, and melons have been the major 
specialty crops. 

Many Assyrians have abandoned farming for small- 
business endeavors, and Turlock has recently become a re- 
tirement destination for some Assyrians from eastern indus- 
trial cities. Because of the many religious affiliations 
represented by the Turlock Assyrians, their identity has been 
defined more by general features of Assyrian culture than by 
religion, as has been the case in Detroit (Sengstock 1982). 


Iranian Ancestry 


1980 Summary Statistics* 


Reported Ethnic Population 
Single ancestry 108,949 
Multiple ancestry 13,941 


Counties with Largest 
Iranian-Ancestry Population** 
Los Angeles, CA 17,963 
New York City, NY 5,406 
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Orange, CA 3,770 
Santa Clara (San Jose), CA 2,928 
San Diego, CA 2,833 


Counties with Highest Percentage of 
Iranian Ancestry in Population** 


Falls Church City, VA 1:25 
Payne (Stillwater), OK .62 
Marin (Novato), CA Of 
Cleveland (Norman), OK .53 


Arlington, VA .48 


* County statistics, map, and text interpretation are based on single-ancestry data only. 
** Major cities or towns may be indicated in parentheses. 


Over 98 percent of the population of Iran (Persia) is Muslim, 
but Christians (Armenians and Assyrians) and Jews have 
been much more likely to immigrate than their proportions in 
Iran would indicate (Lorentz and Wertime 1980). Most of 
these non-Muslim immigrants probably identified their an- 
cestry in terms of the ethnic group (e.g., Armenian) rather 
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than their Iranian nationality because socially separate ethnic 
communities have long been part of life in the Middle East. 
This means that the total population of origin in Iran was 
probably substantially larger than the Iranian-ancestry fig- 
ure. Also, the immigrants have included Zoroastrians and 
Bahais, who would have been counted only if they identified 
their ancestry as Iranian or Persian. However, census proce- 
dures coded an Iranian Jewish ancestry as a single-ancestry 
Iranian response. 


Immigration during the 1970s 


Few Iranians immigrated until 1945, when numbers in- 
creased to over 1,000 in 1966. Since then still more people 
have come, particularly during the late 1970s, when instabil- 
ity was anticipated. In the years 1979 and 1980 over 19,000 
Iranians were admitted as immigrants (U.S. INS. 1983). The 
majority of these people had arrived here first as temporary 
visitors, usually either as students, tourists, or businessmen. 
For example, in 1978, which was easily the peak year for 
Iranian visa approvals, over 116,000 visas for temporary 
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stays were issued to Iranian nationals: over 33,000 for stu- 
dents and 71,000 for tourists (U.S. Bureau of Consular Affairs 
1985). In 1980, by contrast, of the 10,000 people from Iran 
who were granted immigrant status, only 10 percent were 
people arriving during that year (U.S. INS. 1983). All others 
represented adjustments from some former temporary status. 
Iranians have generally lived in the larger metropolitan 
areas, especially in the Washington, DC, area and in Califor- 
nia. Often well educated, they have been more likely to find 
economic success in such places. Some employed Iranians 
had previously studied in America, and many others had 
been educated in Iran; of those who qualified for immigrant 
(permanent resident) status between 1958 and 1976, over 
half who listed any occupation indicated one requiring pro- 
fessional or technical training (Lorentz and Wertime 1980). 


Тһе 1979 Iranian Revolution. А variety of motivations, 
mostly related to the 1979 revolution in Iran, prompted many 
thousands more to leave the country between 1978 and 1980 
than in earlier years. Many middle-class and wealthy Iran- 
ians came because they found that it was profitable to earn 
money in Iran but spend it or invest itin America. At the same 
time opposition to the dictatorship of the Shah of Iran became 
more open. Although most Iranians hoped that a change of 
government would bring a more democratic government, 
some feared radical policy changes in the coming revolution. 
Religious minorities worried over their prospects. In fact, the 
new Khomeini government, which came to power in 1979, 
did redirect the country away from its westernizing, develop- 
ment-oriented path. 

In the process of developing a conservative Islamic state, 
the government imprisoned or killed many people who had 
been connected with the previous regime or were not in sup- 
port of the new government (Jones 1984). Others fled. Arme- 
nians saw their Tehran church desecrated and some of their 
businesses destroyed by arson in 1979. And an estimated half 
of Iran's 70,000 Jews had left that country for either Israel or 
the United States before April of 1980. 


Students 


In 1979-1980 there were over 51,000 Iranian students іп 
America, making Iran by far the largest source of foreign (not 
citizen or permanent resident) students studying in the U.S. 
that year (Boyan 1981). These students, 80 percent males, 
represented almost half of the Iranian-ancestry population in 
1980. The Iranian-ancestry distribution outside the largest 
metropolitan areas was very closely correlated with counties 
that had colleges and universities with large numbers of for- 
eign students. 


Nearly all the point symbols on the map locate such 
places. They range from major universities like the University 
of Oklahoma in Norman (Cleveland County), Southern Illi- 
nois University at Carbondale (Jackson County), the Univer- 
sity of Kansas in Lawrence (Douglas County), and the 
University of California at Davis (Yolo County) to less- 
well-known institutions like the University of Tennessee at 
Martin (Weakley County), Louisiana Technical University in 
Rushton (Lincoln Parish), Pittsburg State University (Craw- 
ford County) in Kansas, and Alabama A. and M. University in 
Normal (Madison County). Iranian students were particu- 
larly likely to be attending an institution in the South. 

Opportunities at American universities for training in 
engineering and other technical fields have been far superior 
to those in Iran. Students have usually managed to remain 
here, often by marrying an American, a device that permitted 
them to become permanent residents. 

However, it seems unlikely that after completion of their 
studies many Iranians will remain in the county for which 
they were reported in 1980 unless that county was part of a 
major metropolitan area. Those who stay in America (proba- 
bly a high percentage) are apt to migrate toward the larger 
centers, where job openings for professional and technical 
people are usually better and a more settled Iranian popula- 
tion can usually be found. 


Turkish Ancestry 


1980 Summary Statistics* 


Reported Ethnic Population 
Single ancestry 39,117 
Multiple ancestry 25,574 


Counties with Largest 
Turkish-Ancestry Population** 


New York City, NY 7,691 
Los Angeles, CA 2121 
Dade (Miami), FL 1,477 
Cook (Chicago), IL 1,336 
Nassau, NY 896 


Counties with Highest Percentage of 
Turkish Ancestry in Population** 


Sumter, SC 30 
Passaic (Paterson), NJ el 
Douglas (Lawrence), KS AS 
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New York City, NY 11 
Monroe (Rochester), МҮ ДИ 


* County statistics, map, and text interpretation are based on single-ancestry data only. 
** Major cities or towns may be indicated in parentheses. 


Fewer than 10 percent of the pre-World War I immigrants 
from the Ottoman Empire were Turks in an ethnic sense 
(Halman 1980). Moreover, most men came here only tempo- 
rarily for work. Of the Turkish-speaking Muslims who iden- 
tified themselves as Turks, those who were better educated 
tended especially to return to Turkey, leaving a largely illiter- 
ate and unskilled Turkish population in the U.S. 

As of the 1920s these immigrants had formed small en- 
claves in the major industrial cities, where they were typically 
manual laborers in factories (Halman 1980). Isolated from the 
main currents of American life, they preserved much of their 
Turkish culture and identity. Since World War II, however, 
their children and grandchildren have lost the language and 
do not participate actively as Muslims. 

In the last few decades, and especially since 1965, the 
immigration of Turks has increased. In contrast to the earlier 
generation, most of these newcomers have been previously 
educated at universities or have come to pursue their studies 
here (Halman 1980). As professionals, such as doctors and 
engineers, and businesspeople, most have earned good in- 
comes and adapted readily to American life. In 1979-1980 
there were over 2,500 students from Turkey studying at U.S. 
colleges and universities (Boyan 1981). 

The Turkish-ancestry population was widely dispersed 
in 1980. Nearly all recent immigrants have chosen metropoli- 
tan destinations, and the larger Turkish concentrations in 
1980 were in the largest metropolitan areas. The largest Turk- 
ish neighborhoods have developed in New York City — in 
Brooklyn and the Bronx. Also, many people who formerly 
lived in settlements associated with industrial work, like 
Whiting (Lake County) and Indianapolis (Marion County), 
Indiana, have moved to metropolitan areas of Florida, Texas, 
or California. 


“Turks” in South Carolina 


In Sumter County, South Carolina, the people who identified 
themselves as of Turkish ancestry are apparently not really 
such. Although they have been called "Turks" locally, their 
origin remains a mystery (Trillin 1969). Darker in color than 
most whites and with but a half-dozen different surnames, 
they are probably descendants of white, black, and Indian 
parentage in the distant past and represent but one of several 
such localized, mixed populations in the southeastern states. 

These “Turks” have been concentrated geographically 
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in the rural area between Dalzell and Stateburg, where they Counties with Largest People of Israeli ancestry are Jews from the modern-day 
have their own Baptist church (Trillin 1969). They have been Israeli-Ancestry Population** country of Israel. The Jewish population, as covered in chap- 
isolated socially — careful to distinguish themselves from New York City, NY 11,278 ter 7 of this book, includes Israelis. 
blacks and yet not accepted locally as whites or intermarrying Los Angeles, CA 5,240 Between 1961 and 1980 over 67,000 individuals, mostly 
with whites. For generations they had worked the land, typi- Nassau, NY 1,256 Jews, entered the U.S. as immigrants from Israel (U.S. INS. 
cally as tenant farmers, but since World War II many have Cook (Chicago), IL 1,231 1985). Although some Arab Muslim immigrants and smaller 
taken low-skill jobs at Shaw Air Force Base or in nearby Montgomery (Silver Spring), MD 1,080 numbers of Christians have arrived from Israel, any of the 
factories. former living in the U.S. would have identified themselves as 
Palestinians on the 1980 census. Christian immigrants from 
Counties with Highest Percentage of 2. іы; 2. e sie i Armenian, 
" Israeli Ancestry Population** reek, or of other ethnicity rather than Israeli. 

Israeli Ancestry Rockland (New City), NY ы 24 Three-quarters of foe its in America have been Ashke- 
Montgomery (Silver Spring), MD 19 nazi Jews, mostly of European origin (Elizur 1979). Others 
1980 Summary Statistics* New York City, NY 16 have been Sephardic Jews from the Middle East and North 
Bergen (Hackensack), NJ 11 Africa. A majority of immigrants іп the late 1970s had been 

Reported Ethnic Population Nassau, NY 10 born in Israel. Ж 
Single ancestry 41,008 * о ни море вой сп очен. Many have had trouble іп adjusting to the wars, the 


Multiple ancestry 11,835 ** Major cities or towns may be indicated in parentheses. austerity of life, and the interethnic tensions within Israel, but 
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most were drawn especially to America Бу the much greater 
economic or educational opportunities here (Elizur 1979). 
Because Israel has represented the long-sought haven for 
Jews from around the world, those who have left that country 
for America have been looked down upon by some American 
Jews (Goren 1980) and considered unpatriotic deserters by 
some of those remaining in Israel (Feron 1977). Many Israelis 
stress that their stay in America is only temporary and that 
they plan to return to Israel in a very few years (Elizur 1979). 


Israeli authorities have increasingly tried to assist such retur- 
nees in finding jobs and readjusting to Israel. 


New York City 


Israelis have dispersed to a great many metropolitan areas, 
where they have become part of local Jewish communities. 
However, New York has become by far the largest center: the 
census data indicates that over a quarter of Israelis in America 
resided in the city itself in 1980, with another 10 percent in 
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the surrounding metropolitan counties. They have worked as 
mechanics, waiters, artists, shopkeepers, executives, and 
professors; and over 700 of the city's taxi drivers in 1976 were 
Israelis (Feron 1977). Nearly three-quarters of New York 
Israelis lived in Brooklyn and Queens in 1980. New immi- 
grants have often settled first in apartments in the Forest 
Hills-Rego Park section of Queens, and Israeli-owned busi- 
nesses and restaurants have appeared along Queens Boule- 
vard and in some areas in Brooklyn. 
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Chapter 10 


People of African Origin 


This chapter deals with people from islands off the west coast 
of Africa and from parts of Africa south of the Sahara. Those 
whose origin was in North Africa have been included as Arab 
nationalities within chapter 9. Although all blacks who mi- 
grated to the U.S. from the West Indies were originally of 
African origin, most of these have been treated in terms of 
their specific West Indian nationalities in chapter 11. 

The race data used for the map of blacks includes the 
major East and West African ancestries and some of the West 
Indian and Cape Verdean ancestries. These three ethnic 
groups have had different migration and settlement histories, 
and the West Indians constituted most of the 3 percent of 
blacks who were not born in the U.S. But because well over 90 
percent of the American black population is descended from 
people originally brought here as slaves, especially in the 
18th century, the map of blacks is interpreted in terms of this 
population, which has lived for so many generations in this 
country. 

Beginning in 1619, with a shipload of 20 Africans arriv- 
ing in the harbor of Jamestown, Virginia, laborers were 
brought to the American colonies. White settlers wanted 
workers for their tobacco, rice, and later, sugar and cotton 
crops, and the wealthiest of these men were able to afford to 
purchase slaves to do the work. For over a century and a half 
people in Africa were rounded up and crammed into ships 
bound for America. By 1790 blacks constituted over 19 per- 
cent of the U.S. population. 

Although in 1808 bringing slaves into the states was 
made illegal, many thousands were smuggled in, but impor- 
tation was slowly replaced by programs of slave breeding and 
trade within the South. During this time a minority of slaves 
escaped to the North, and some others saved money and 
purchased their freedom. After emancipation in 1863, condi- 
tions in the South were not greatly improved. Few blacks ever 
returned to Africa or emigrated elsewhere. Although there 
was substantial miscegenation, in the U.S. most blacks were 
not fully accepted in the society of whites. However, the large 
immigration of whites over the last century has meant that 


blacks made up only about 11 percent of the country's popu- 
lation in recent decades. 

The people of Cape Verdean and East and West African 
ancestries had very different immigration histories. The Por- 
tuguese-speaking Cape Verdeans first came to America as 
sailors and workers in the early whaling industry. People 
who identified their ancestry as one of the major countries of 
East or West Africa have been much more recent immigrants 
and in 1980 were mostly foreign-born. 


Blacks 
1980 Summary Statistics* 
Reported Ethnic Population 
Complete count 26,495,025 
Edited sample 26,482,349 


Counties with Largest 
Black Population** 


New York City, NY 1,784,337 
Cook (Chicago), IL 1,346,464 
Los Angeles, CA 943,968 
Wayne (Detroit), MI 829,983 
Philadelphia, PA 638,878 


Counties with Highest Percentage of 
Blacks in Population** 


Macon (Tuskegee), AL 84.16 
Jefferson (Fayette), MS 82.00 
Hancock (Sparta), GA 78.24 
Greene (Eutaw), AL 78.00 


Lowndes (Ft. Deposit), AL 74.98 


* County statistics, map, and text interpretation are based on complete-count data. 
** Major cities or towns may be indicated in parentheses. 


Although just 53 percent of blacks lived in the South in 1980, 
a map based on percentage black in county populations ac- 
centuates the southern features of the distribution. 


Persistence of 19th-Century Patterns in the 
South 


General Historical Developments. Before 1790 the major 
slave concentrations were around Chesapeake Bay and near 
the coast of South Carolina. Slaves worked especially on the 
tobacco plantations in Maryland and Virginia and in the rice 
and indigo fields around Charleston. In addition, by about 
1800 many sugar plantations were being developed in south- 
ern Louisiana, especially by French Creole planters who had 
retreated from slave insurrections in the West Indies and 
transplanted their operations to this country. 

However, the soils of the tobacco lands became de- 
pleted, and after about 1810 increases in cotton prices and 
improved means of production persuaded many tobacco and 
rice farmers to shift to cotton. The great territorial expansion 
of slavery occurred over the next half century, after the In- 
dians had been pushed aside. Most white families could af- 
ford no slaves, and others had but one or two. But because 
those who had money could buy both land and slaves, areas 
of high proportions of blacks were areas of good cotton land 
and plantations. 

After the Civil War, most blacks remained in the South, 
typically becoming sharecroppers or tenants on white-owned 
cotton farms, all suffering from fluctuations in production 
and price and, later, the ravages of the boll weevil. However, 
in the 1930s tenants — both black and white — were ulti- 
mately forced out of cotton farming by federal acreage restric- 
tions and by subsidies, which went primarily to the owners of 
the larger and more productive farms (Fligstein 1981). By the 
end of the 1950s the decreased acreage and the mechaniza- 
tion made possible by the subsidies had eliminated the need 
for most blacks on farms. The exodus of blacks from the rural 
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South was further stimulated by growth of jobs in defense 
industries during World War II and the continued economic 
expansion of northern and western cities. 

Since World War II there have been revolutionary 
changes in the southern economy. Cotton has been replaced 
by the raising of beef cattle and some specialty crops, the 
harvesting of pine for wood pulp, and the mass production of 
chickens. Many small towns and cities have grown rapidly, 
often because new manufacturing plants have located in the 
South to take advantage of cheaper land, lower taxes, lower 
wage rates, and a willing and less-unionized labor force. 

Although southern economic growth between 1960 and 
1980 has been impressive, less than a quarter of the new 
nonagricultural jobs have gone to blacks, and most of these 
have been in personal service (Wright 1986). In eastern North 
Carolina blacks who had been tobacco workers did appar- 
ently find jobs in new industries that had been attracted to the 
area by the ample labor supply (Hart and Chestang 1978). 
Generally, counties with high percentages of blacks experi- 
enced some growth of low-wage industrial jobs in the 1960s, 
but new high-wage jobs requiring a more skilled work force 
tended to be located in counties with low percentages of 
blacks (Walker 1979). 

During the 1970s the net outflow of blacks from the 
South was reversed (Farley and Allen 1987). In contrast to the 
decades since World War I, fewer blacks moved from the 
South to northern cities, and those migrating into the South 
were more than double the 1960s total. Northern-born black 
migrants to the South tended to have higher levels of educa- 
tion and income and experience in more prestigious jobs than 
southern-born blacks, suggesting that the in-migrants were 
qualified to hold some of the higher-level jobs that had tradi- 
tionally gone to whites. The earnings of these in-migrants in 
1979 were indeed slightly higher than totals reported by 
those who remained in either the North or the South. 


Patterns of Percentage Black in County Popula- 
tions. These many economic changes have resulted in only 
minor changes in the pattern of black proportions at the 
county level. The highest percentages of blacks in 1980 were 
in those counties within the former cotton area that have 
experienced relatively little recent urban and economic de- 
velopment. That area, between Virginia's Tidewater and East 
Texas, has been basic to the black experience and can be 
considered the hearth of traditional black American culture 
(Rose 1985). 

There has been a small decline in the proportion of 
blacks to whites in rural counties, but the old pattern of rela- 
tive black concentration has remained. This is primarily be- 
cause there has been a net out-migration of both blacks and 
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whites from rural counties to nearby counties with urban 
growth centers and to cities in the South, the North, and the 
West. 

Since the 1960s there has been a dramatic and wide- 
spread change in the local settlement pattern of the rural 
blacks (Hart 1980; Aiken 1985). Until the mid-1960s blacks 
typically lived in dilapidated tenant shacks dispersed on nu- 
merous back roads and paths through the woods and coun- 
tryside. By the mid-1970s, however, new homes with mod- 
ern conveniences, often financed by the Farmers Home 
Administration, had appeared in small subdivisions and 
along paved highways across much of the rural South. The 
local scale of this major residential shift means, however, that 
there is no evidence of it on the county-level map. 

The general stability of that pattern can be demonstrated 
statistically in six southern states from North Carolina 
through Louisiana. Although there have been numerous 
county boundary changes in the last century, which required 
either adjustment or elimination of certain counties, the per- 
centage of blacks in county populations in 1980 is highly 
correlated with the percentage in 1890 (Pearson coefficient 
г=.82). 

The greatest reductions іп percentage black have oc- 
curred in counties where there has been greater economic 
growth, such as in the Piedmont counties of central Georgia 
and the Carolinas, where textile and other factories have 
helped retain local white workers and attract others. In some 
cases, the economic growth and decreasing proportion of 
blacks has been due to suburbanization, the establishment of 
a military base, or resort development. 

Recent intercounty migrations have probably increased 
the black proportions in metropolitan areas of the South. 
Blacks have been migrating especially to southern metropoli- 
tan areas, but white population increases have been greater in 
places of under 50,000 population (Reid 1974). Also, the 
black exodus from the South after 1915 was reduced in the 
1970s and balanced by the flow of black people back to that 
region. Presumably most of the in-migrants have settled not 
in the rural areas where black percentages have long been 
high but rather in or near the larger cities where jobs are more 
likely to be found. 

In some southern counties black percentages have been 
increased somewhat by enrollments at predominantly black 
colleges. Just west of Houston, Texas, the black students at 
Prairie View A. & M. (Waller County) constituted 37 percent 
of that county's black population in 1980. Macon County, 
Alabama, would not have led the U.S. in its percentage of 
blacks without the effect of students drawn to Tuskegee Insti- 
tute. Іп Macon County and in Mississippi's Claiborne 
County, home of Alcorn A. & M. College, black college stu- 


dents made up over 14 percent of each county's black popula- 
tion in 1980. 


Former Cotton Areas East of the Mississippi River. Ex- 
cept for peninsular Florida, most areas with high proportions 
of blacks have remained the same for the last century or more 
and represent areas where large plantations had been espe- 
cially prominent. 

Cotton and slaves became most concentrated in the areas 
of smoother terrain. Clearly, the rougher country of the foot- 
hills and ridges of the Appalachian Mountains was not de- 
sired by the more wealthy cotton growers. Thus, northern 
Georgia and parts of northern Alabama never developed 
high proportions of blacks. Cotton was grown as far north as 
the Nashville Basin of central Tennessee, but wheat and corn 
crops and mule breeding created opportunities in commercial 
agriculture for farmers who had few or no slaves. The fertile 
Nashville Basin was rimmed by rougher, eroded plateau 
country, which resulted in even lower proportions of blacks 
than in the Nashville Basin. However, the valley of the Ten- 
nessee River, winding east to west across northern Alabama, 
provided good cotton lands after it left the Cumberland Pla- 
teau. The counties north of the river have had higher propor- 
tions of blacks since before the Civil War than the rougher, 
southern end of the Appalachians (Winston and Cullman 
counties) south of the river. Also, the unusually low percent- 
age of blacks in Holmes County of Florida's Panhandle dates 
from before 1860, although terrain probably played little role 
in the paucity of slaves in that area. 

There were special concentrations of cotton and slaves in 
Alabama and Mississippi. White settlers, attempting farming 
in a large gently rolling area of grassland in central Alabama, 
found that the black soils that had developed on the underly- 
ing chalk were surprisingly rich. The soil gave the region its 
name — the Black Belt. That area, stretching in a geologically 
defined arc from Macon and Bullock counties in the east into 
Mississippi's Noxubee County, came to have an unusually 
high percentage of slaves in the total population. The region 
has not been an important cotton area since the 1930s, but 
enough blacks have remained that three of the five counties 
in America with the highest proportions of blacks in 1980 
were in the Black Belt. 

The very flat lands of the Mississippi River floodplain 
came to have some of the highest proportions of blacks in the 
South. Despite the perils of flooding and malaria, the planta- 
tion system was extended upriver from southern Louisiana, 
and in the 1830s development was begun in the large region 
(called the Delta) between the Mississippi and Yazoo rivers in 
the northwestern part of the state of Mississippi. The rich and 
easily worked alluvial soils enabled the Delta to become the 
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largest, most intensive cotton-production area in the Old 
South. When cotton growing and picking were finally mech- 
anized in the Delta in the early 1960s, blacks found few 
opportunities in the rural portions of the Delta and typically 
migrated to nearby towns or distant cities. 


Southern Cities and Mining Areas. Although two-thirds 
of all blacks in America in 1910 lived in the rural South, 
southern cities all had many blacks, usually working as la- 
borers, stevedores, craftsmen, janitors, or servants. In some 
cities like Selma, Alabama; Albany and Waycross, Georgia; 
and Columbus and Natchez, Mississippi, blacks constituted 
over half the population in 1920. Since that time the propor- 
tions of blacks have dropped slightly in many cities but risen 
in larger cities. Washington, DC, at 70-percent black in 1980, 
is particularly visible on a county-level map. The increasing 
black proportions in large southern cities have been mostly 
due to heavy in-migration. However, suburbanization by 
whites beyond city boundaries — so characteristic of north- 
ern metropolitan areas — has usually been a factor too. 

Birmingham (Jefferson County), Alabama, was unusual 
in the South because it was a center of heavy industry rather 
than commerce. А survey conducted about 1910 of the iron- 
and steelworkers in the Birmingham district showed that 44 
percent of the work force was black (Imm. Com. 1911c). And 
during the first decades of the 20th century over half the coal 
miners in Alabama were black (Northrup 1985). 

Although coal mining in most of America was in the 
hands of European immigrants and native whites, miners 
and loaders for Appalachian coal companies as far north as 
West Virginia and Kentucky included many blacks in 1900 
and 1910 (Northup 1985). Workers at one large field near the 
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southern rim of West Virginia (McDowell and Mercer coun- 
ties) were over 50-percent black at one time. Although the 
percentage of black workers has since been reduced and 
many people have left those areas, black communities in the 
southern Appalachians had their origins in mining. 


Areas West of the Mississippi River. In the decades after 
the Civil War many blacks moved westward. A few became 
cowboys, and some tried to find better lives as farmers in 
Kansas or other states, but most headed for the expanding 
cotton lands in Louisiana, Arkansas, and Texas. These were 
most concentrated along river floodplains, as in eastern Ar- 
kansas and along the Red River in northwest Louisiana and 
the Trinity and Brazos rivers in East Texas. When cotton 
prices fell or the boll weevil began its attacks, many moved 
again. However, few blacks went to southwestern Louisiana, 
the wetter Cajun country where there was no cotton but 
where rice production was becoming highly mechanized by 
midwestern farmers. 

The hilly Ozark plateau country of southern Missouri 
and northwestern Arkansas is highly visible on the map due 
to its low percentage of blacks compared to surrounding 
areas. Commercial cotton production and slavery were never 
part of life in the Ozarks, which were settled mostly by poorer 
whites from the upland South and Appalachian Mountains. 
Few opportunities have since beckoned blacks to the region, 
and the percentage of blacks has been reduced since the late 
1960s by the heavy influx of white retirees to northern Ar- 
kansas. For some of these in-migrants from midwestern 
cities, one of the many attractions of the area has been the 
absence of blacks (Kennedy 1986). 

Although in Texas the greatest pre-Civil War concentra- 
tions of slaves were in the cotton and sugar plantation area in 
the lower Brazos area (Wharton, Waller, and Fort Bend coun- 
ties), in the early 20th century more cotton was being grown 
on the Blackland and Grand prairies, just east of a line be- 
tween Dallas and Austin. To the west the climate became too 
arid for good cotton yields, and the many immigrants from 
Europe were more willing than southern whites to work in 
the cotton fields themselves. Most of East Texas had become 
an extension of the life and economy of the lower South, but 
the highest percentages of blacks were in that intense cotton- 
production area. Despite 20th-century black out-migration 
from Texas, the less urban and less developed counties within 
the former cotton areas have remained the most strongly 
black counties in Texas as they have east of Texas. 

In Oklahoma, the first blacks were slaves brought there 
by Indian slaveholders on the forced treks to what was then 
designated as Indian Territory. By 1800 the Cherokee, Creek, 
and other Indians in the Southeast had developed slave sys- 


tems similar to the system of the whites (McLoughlin 1974). 
When between 1830 and 1848 Indians were removed from 
the lands desired for white settlement, the slaves they took 
with them were likely ancestors of most rural blacks found in 
1980 in eastern Oklahoma. In the area to the west, in what is 
now central Oklahoma, thousands of blacks participated in 
the land rushes that opened up former Indian lands to home- 
steading, beginning in 1889 (Franklin 1982). 

A few of the all-black towns founded in Oklahoma have 
persisted, resulting in higher percentages of blacks in certain 
counties. In 1892 blacks first settled in Langston (Logan 
County), north of Oklahoma City, and in the early 20th cen- 
tury the town also had a state-supported black college. En- 
rollment at Langston University in 1980 was only about half 
black, but the effect of the predominantly black settlement 
could be seen in the 13-percent black population of Logan 
County. In 1905 blacks in the Southeast were the target of 
promotion for a new town in Okfuskee County to the east 
(Crockett 1979). Those who bought land in Boley were joined 
over the years by many blacks from nearby Indian settle- 
ments. Although within Boley blacks were relatively free of 
domination by whites, most blacks rented farmland or other- 
wise worked outside town and all were subject to the white- 
controlled county governments. By 1980 Boley had been de- 
clining economically and in population for many decades, 
but it was still three-quarters black. 

In southwestern Oklahoma the higher percentage of 
blacks in Comanche and Tillman counties was related pri- 
marily to the presence of black servicemen and dependents at 
Fort Sill. 


Florida. The greatest change in the black distribution in the 
South since the mid-19th century has been the growth of 
peninsular Florida. After the U.S. obtained Florida from 
Spain in 1821, tracts of cheap but fertile land along the Geor- 
gia border were occupied by southerners whose slaves pro- 
duced good cotton crops in the same counties that recorded 
the highest black percentages in 1980. In the late 19th century 
industries based on the pine forests were developed, and the 
great majority of workers in the woods, sawmills, and tur- 
pentine camps of northern Florida were local blacks. 

The white settlement of southern Florida was delayed by 
sporadic Indian wars until 1842. After the remaining Semin- 
oles retreated to the Everglades, some plantations were built 
in the area that became Miami, and after the Civil War more 
blacks were brought in from cotton areas to the north, and 
from the Bahamas as well, to raise vegetables in the rich soils 
near Miami (George 1978). But the white and black settle- 
ment of peninsular Florida took place primarily after pene- 
tration by railroad lines in the 1880s and 1890s. Because black 


laborers were so thoroughly involved in this development, 
blacks were widely distributed through Florida. In the 20th 
century there has been a net in-migration of blacks to Florida, 
in contrast to other Southern states, but the massive invasion 
by whites has reduced black percentages in most areas of 
Florida. 

Many blacks have been part of the nonmigratory labor 
force in the citrus orchards and processing plants, but others 
have had to migrate to obtain year-round work. In Dade and 
Palm Beach counties are the winter labor camps of the mi- 
grant families who have long made up the easternmost of the 
country's three major streams of farmworkers (Dunbar and 
Kravitz 1976). These migrants, estimated to number over 
40,000, have been ethnically varied but predominantly black. 
Crews pick local-area vegetables in the winter and move 
northward each spring to harvest vegetables and fruit as far 
as New England. The labor centers have been situated on the 
outskirts of towns like Homestead (southwest of Miami) and 
Belle Glade and Pahokee (southeast of Lake Okeechobee), as 
wellas near Route 441 and within a few miles of the beautiful 
beaches and affluent populace of Florida's Gold Coast. 


Blacks in the North and West 


In 1860, 92 percent of America's blacks lived in the South. 
During the half-century after the Civil War, relatively few 
blacks migrated out of the South; 89 percent of the blacks in 
the U.S. still remained in that region as of 1910. Yet there 
were good reasons to leave: poverty, lack of civil rights, ter- 
rorism and lynchings, and the unlikelihood that small-time 
black cotton farmers who owned no land could ever get 
ahead economically. 


Reasons for Delayed Migration to the North. Many tried 
moving to industrial cities in the North but were prevented 
from doing so. White landowners and employers in the South 
wanted to preserve their large force of cheap labor, and they 
actively prevented blacks from migrating out of the South 
(Farley and Allen 1987). Sharecroppers and many others 
usually found themselves in a position of permanent indebt- 
edness, which made any departure illegal. Local laws were 
passed that required any labor recruiters to pay an exorbitant 
license fee (sometimes a thousand dollars) or face jail, and 
blacks waiting for trains to the North were easily labeled as 
vagrants and arrested. Most illiterate southern blacks, espe- 
cially those in rural areas, were simply not in a position to 
know about possibly good opportunities in the North. Also, 
federal government policies assisted in retaining the black 
work force in the South: the Freedmen's Bureau kept blacks 
tied into plantation labor contracts, and white immigrants 


rather than native blacks were encouraged to homestead the 
Midwest and Great Plains. 

Some blacks from states closest to northern cities (Mary- 
land, Virginia, and Kentucky) did move north for industrial 
jobs, but they often found themselves threatened and at- 
tacked by a white work force very concerned over its own job 
security. Labor unions in the North campaigned against the 
importation of blacks, and because there always seemed a 
sufficient supply of white immigrant workers to handle in- 
dustrial tasks, there was usually no need to hire southern 
blacks. Exceptions to this pattern were the black strike- 
breakers, occasionally brought in by the trainload, but only in 
a few places did they succeed in keeping their jobs once the 
strike was over. Thus, there were powerful factors tending to 
keep blacks in the South. 


The Great Migration. The situation changed abruptly in 
1915, however, when the supply of cheap white immigrant 
workers was cut off by World War I just at the time when 
industries were gearing up for the war effort. Recruiters from 
the North now needed to sign up many thousands of men. In 
1916, the Pennsylvania Railroad brought trainloads of blacks 
from Jacksonville, Florida, and Pittsburgh steel mills set up 
recruiting offices in Richmond and other Virginia cities 
(Brody 1960). Steel companies in the Chicago area tapped the 
supply of potential workers in Louisiana and Mississippi. 
Blacks were also informed about opportunities by advertise- 
ment and editorial encouragement in a new black newspaper, 
the Chicago Defender. Once connections with employers 
were made, chain migrations continued the flows. 

The migration resulted in streams of blacks pouring out 
of therural South toward the centers of industry, especially in 
the Midwest. Generally, migrants from Georgia and the Car- 
olinas headed toward the northeastern cities, whereas those 
from Tennessee, Alabama, and Mississippi moved toward 
midwestern cities, and California drew more from Texas and 
Louisiana. Although New York, Philadelphia, Boston, and 
other northeastern cities had established black populations, 
they too received many unskilled and usually illiterate mi- 
grants. The ethnic composition of the largest cities changed 
rapidly, and job and neighborhood stresses that people had 
anticipated began to occur. Black residential segregation and 
job discrimination were found throughout the land, and no 
longer was race just a southern problem. 


Selected Northern Settlements. Blacks living in the North 
in the decades prior to 1915 found themselves slowly 
crowded out of most skilled jobs by white workers. This hap- 
pened, for instance, in the steel mills at Steelton (Dauphin 
County) in south-central Pennsylvania (Bodnar 1976b). 
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Black millworkers had been working their way into many 
skilled jobs, but after about 1910 European immigrants were 
taking most unskilled jobs and advancing into positions pre- 
viously occupied by blacks. Many blacks found work in the 
nearby state capital, Harrisburg, which came to house most of 
Dauphin County's black population. Similarly, in the Sag- 
inaw area of Michigan (near the thumb of the state) blacks in 
the 1870s had taken skilled logging and lumber-mill jobs, and 
some had become successful businessmen (Kilar 1979). How- 
ever, within three decades, whites had taken over the better 
jobs and most blacks had the status of laborers. 

The mighty industrial centers like Cleveland, Pittsburgh, 
Gary, and Chicago were by far the most important destina- 
tions for migrants during and after World War I. There eager 
black workers took the jobs that white immigrants would 
have taken if they had been able to cross the Atlantic during 
World War I. Jobs in the steel industry have been much re- 
duced, but black percentages remained higher in 1980 in 
counties and cities whose heavy industry had initially at- 
tracted blacks. Gary (Lake County), Indiana, so strongly de- 
pendent on U.S. Steel, was an extreme case. In that declining 
city half of the white population left during the 1970s, leav- 
ing the city 71 percent black in 1980 (Erbe 1984). 

In large northern cities blacks and whites were compet- 
ing for jobs and housing during and after World War I, and 
the tensions sometimes led to riots and violence. Detroit was 
probably not too different from other cities. Private real estate 
agreements not to sell homes to blacks outside a certain area 
and the tremendous in-migration led to a poor, overcrowded, 
and disease-filled slum, where the deaths of black babies 
outnumbered the births (Zunz 1982). 

During the 1920s Detroit's black population tripled, but 
until about 1950 the density in the ghetto increased greatly 
because most areal expansion to the west was being blocked 
by restrictive covenants (Deskins 1981). After these had been 
made illegal, the ghetto increased in area more rapidly, ab- 
sorbing earlier outlying enclaves, so that by 1970 it contained 
44 percent of Detroit's population in 43 percent of the city's 
land area. 

Atthe southwest corner of Michigan during the previous 
century, a few slaves, escaping on the underground railroad, 
arrived in Cass County in the 1840s (Wheeler and Brunn 
1968). Their small settlement persisted, and in the 20th cen- 
tury many more blacks came to Berrien and nearby counties 
after becoming dissatisfied with life in Chicago. There have 
been a few small, primarily black towns in the area, and in 
1980 the city of Benton Harbor (Berrien County) was 85 per- 
cent black. Some blacks have farmed, others have retired, but 
most commuted some distance for factory work. 

Farther north in Michigan, a resort area in Lake County 
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was first promoted in 1919 among blacks in midwestern cities 
(Hart 1960). The modest vacation and retirement center that 
grew here was the reason why Lake County was one-sixth 
black in 1980. 


Selected Western Settlements. There were attempts to 
establish agricultural colonies in several states of the Great 
Plains, and in the 1880s blacks were probably more widely 
scattered than today. Even in the 18805 half of the few thou- 
sand blacks in Colorado lived in Denver, where most were in 
service jobs, many as railroad porters (Wayne 1976). Mexi- 
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cans already occupied most unskilled jobs in mining, railroad, 
and farm labor work, and blacks found few opportunities. 
Blacks entered Kansas in the early 1860s by following 
returning Union troops, and after the Civil War others came, 
hoping that they could achieve a good living, as indicated in 
the promotion literature (Cox 1982). In 1879 thousands of 
blacks in many parts of the South were seized by a migration 
fever directed toward Kansas. The wave of settlers washed 
but briefly over the state, as only a few of these "Exodusters" 
adapted to farm life in Kansas (Athearn 1978). Nevertheless, 
the 90 percent who did not return to the South dispersed to 


various towns in the Great Plains and the West, where some 
of their descendants may still have been living in 1980. 

By 1890 blacks who had settled in Topeka (Shawnee 
County) were mostly laborers, often working for the Santa Fe 
Railroad, but others were farmers on the outskirts of town or 
businessmen serving the black community (Cox 1982). How- 
ever, in 1980 the highest-percentage black county in the state 
was Wyandotte County — the central part of the much larger 
Kansas City metropolitan area. Geary and Riley counties, 
some hundred miles to the west, represented a less typical 
situation, where the percentage of black residents was in- 
creased by the presence of black servicemen and their fami- 
lies at Fort Riley. 

The larger cities in Washington and Oregon had some 
blacks in the 1890s, mostly railroad employees, servants, and 
unskilled laborers. But it was the rapid growth of the defense 
industries, especially shipbuilding, at the beginning of World 
War II that brought thousands more blacks to Portland and 
Seattle (Taylor 1981). When the industry declined at the end 
of the war, blacks were the first to lose their jobs, and thou- 
sands left. Nevertheless, large black communities remained. 

There were blacks in California before the Civil War. In 
1781, when the Los Angeles pueblo was founded, 24 of the 
46 original settlers could probably have been considered 
black, although mixed with Indian parentage and ultimately 
disappearing from the records (Thurman 1976). In the 1850s 
there were blacks in gold-mining counties, San Francisco, 
and some Central Valley towns. However, after 1900 Los 
Angeles contained the largest black settlement in the state. 
But, as elsewhere, the jobs available to blacks were limited, so 
that by World War I most were laborers, janitors, servants, 
porters, and the like, despite qualifications as college gradu- 
ates, teachers, and professionals (De Graaf 1970). 

Thehomes of blacks in Los Angeles were fairly dispersed 
until just before World War I, but blacks soon found them- 
selves more and more limited to housing along a corridor 
following Central Avenue southward from the downtown 
area (De Graaf 1970). Far to the south, a separate farmworker 
town of Watts became attractive to many blacks. In the next 
few decades, black in-migration and residential restrictions 
resulted in the expansion of the black ghetto southward from 
the old Central Avenue core, where it coalesced with the 
once-rural Watts. Middle-class and wealthy blacks have 
moved westward from the ghetto toward the ocean and sev- 
eral black suburban areas in the county have developed. 

Blacks, like whites and other Americans, have partici- 
pated in the migration from the northern industrial cities to 
the West. Half of the blacks who had moved to the West 
between 1975 and 1980 had been living in either the north- 


east or north central (midwestern) states, as opposed to the 
South. 


Residential Segregation in Cities. А high degree of resi- 
dential segregation between blacks and whites has been 
found throughout the last half-century in American cities. 
The index of dissimilarity provides a statistical measure of the 
degree of segregation. In a comparative analysis of 1980 seg- 
regation in the 17 cities and metropolitan areas with the larg- 
est black populations, the metropolitan areas of Chicago, 
Cleveland, Detroit, and Saint Louis were slightly more segre- 
gated than the others, although for the cities alone Detroit 
was relatively less segregated (Farley and Allen 1987). How- 
ever, the differences between the places were relatively small 
compared to the general pattern of much greater segregation 
of blacks than of Asians, people of Hispanic origin, or people 
of various southern and eastern European ancestries. The 
largest Texas and California metropolitan areas, as well as 
Washington, DC, showed declines of about 15 percent from 
their 1970 levels, but the average measured segregation for 
all 17 metropolitan areas was but 6 percent lower than the 
1970 index values. Because blacks of high income and educa- 
tion levels were also highly segregated from whites of compa- 
rable status, it appears that racial attitudes remained the basic 
factor behind the residential segregation of blacks and whites 
in 1980. 


Cape Verdean Ancestry 


1980 Summary Statistics* 


Reported Ethnic Population 
Single ancestry 18,244 
Multiple ancestry 4,971 


Counties with Largest 
Cape Verdean-Ancestry Population** 


Bristol (Fall River, New Bedford), MA 5,885 
Providence, RI 3,391 
Plymouth (Brockton), MA 2,940 
Suffolk (Boston), MA 2,304 
Barnstable (Falmouth), MA 1,125 


Counties with Highest Percentage of 
Cape Verdean Ancestry in Population** 
Bristol (Fall River; New Bedford), MA 1.24 
Barnstable (Falmouth), MA .76 


Plymouth (Brockton), MA 73 
Providence, RI .59 


Suffolk (Boston), MA .35 


* County statistics, map, and text interpretation are based on single-ancestry data only. 
** Major cities or towns may be indicated in parentheses. 


The Cape Verde Islands, dry and infertile lands off the west- 
ernmost point of Africa, were Portuguese territory until they 
became independent in 1975. Centuries ago the islands func- 
tioned as a way station on the slave and trade routes to the 
New World and an administrative center for the Portuguese 
colony of Guinea (Machado 1981). 


Dilemmas of Identity 


People who reported Cape Verdean ancestry were coded sep- 
arately in the 1980 Census and are not included with the 
Portuguese-ancestry data in this atlas. This is appropriate 
because other Americans, particularly in places far from the 
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major Cape Verdean settlements, have usually perceived the 
racially mixed Cape Verdeans as blacks rather than as Portu- 
guese. Where Cape Verdeans are concentrated, however, 
they have often been distinguished from blacks and called 
“Bravas,” for one of the islands of origin, or "black Portu- 
guese" (Machado 1981). 

In the 1970s the Cape Verdean communities were often 
sharply divided over issues of identity (Rogers 1980; Ma- 
chado 1981). Some, acknowledging the fact of racial discrimi- 
nation, began to urge alliances with the formerly shunned 
black community. However, they have remained a separate, 
predominantly Catholic ethnic group with a distinctive 
Crioulo language, a creole based on Portuguese. Others have 
long wished to retain a Portuguese identity despite lack of 
acceptance by whites of Portuguese ancestry. 


Major Settlements 


Cape Verdeans, who arrived in America on the whaling ships 
of the late 18th- and early 19th century, settled primarily in 
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New Bedford (Bristol County), Massachusetts —the major 
American whaling port of that time. Immigrants worked in 
that industry and often later became cooks or stewards on 
fishing boats and freighters. A growing exodus from the 
drought-stricken islands has long been directed to southeast- 
ern Massachusetts. In the 20th century many people have 
picked berries and maintained the cranberry bogs on Cape 
Cod (Barnstable County) or in nearby Plymouth County. 
Others have become gardeners and longshoremen, worked 
in jewelry and shoe factories, or opened small businesses. 

The distribution of people of Cape Verdean ancestry is 
the most distinctive of the ancestry groups in that its correla- 
tion with the total U.S. population is the lowest of all (Pearson 
coefficient r= —.17). The Cape Verdean communities remain 
highly concentrated regionally in southeastern Massachu- 
setts and especially between New Bedford — still the major 
center — and Providence, Rhode Island. However, there are 
Cape Verdeans in Scituate and Brockton (Plymouth County), 
Massachusetts, and in New York City and Bridgeport (Fair- 
field County), Connecticut. 

The largest community outside southeastern Massachu- 
setts is the Boston area, where most have lived in Roxbury 
and Dorchester (black sections of the city) but have main- 
taineda separate ethnic community (Rogers 1980). In Califor- 
nia the Cape Verdean settlements originated when some im- 
migrants worked on the rebuilding of San Francisco after the 
1906 earthquake. Later arrivals became farmers, gardeners, 
dairymen, and railroad workers in the area between the Bay 
and Sacramento. 


East and West African Ancestries 


1980 Summary Statistics" 


Reported Ethnic Population 
Single-ancestry 76,049 
Multiple-ancestry 17,666 


Counties with Largest 
East-and-West-African-Ancestries Population** 


New York City, NY 5,541 
Cook (Chicago), IL 3,223 
Los Angeles, CA 2,706 
Harris (Houston), TX 2,202 
Washington, DC 1,479 
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Counties with Highest Percentage of 
East and West African Ancestries in Population** 


Alexandria City, VA .46 
Sweetwater (Rock Springs), WY .35 
Riley (Manhattan), KS .34 
Monongalia (Morgantown), WV .29 
Chesterfield (Cheraw), SC .28 


* County statistics, map, and text interpretation are based on single-ancestry data only. County data 
are the aggregation of Ghanaian, Liberian, Nigerian, Ethiopian, Kenyan, Tanzanian, and Ugandan 
ancestries. However, the listed U.S. total of East and West African ancestries is somewhat larger than 
the total from these countries because it includes people from numerous smaller countries between 
Senegal and Zambia. 

** Major cities or towns may be indicated in parentheses. 


The people who identified their ancestry in terms of one of 
the modern countries of Africa south of the Sahara (Black 
Africa) were mostly recent immigrants. Of the 128,000 peo- 
ple who in 1980 reported a birth in Africa other than North 
Africa, 101,000 had immigrated during the 1970s (Census 
1984b). 


In contrast to earlier decades in which the great majority 
of people born in Africa had been whites leaving former 
colonial areas (Africans 1980), in 1980 a majority were black. 
The number of African-born blacks in America increased 
from 13,000 іп 1970 to 53,000 іп 1980 (Census 19845). Be- 
cause it is assumed that most whites of African birth de- 
scribed their ancestry in terms of some European or Middle 
Eastern identity, this interpretation deals with African-born 
blacks. 

Africans from the former French colonies have been 
much more likely to migrate to France than to the U.S., and 
the fewer than six thousand people who reported South Afri- 
can single ancestry (both whites and blacks) have not been 
included here. 


Universities and Metropolitan Areas 


By far the largest source country has been Nigeria, the iden- 
tity of 57 percent of the people whose ancestry was East or 
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West African. During the 1979 - 1980 academic year Nigeria 
sent more than five times as many college and university 
students as any other country in Africa; the 16,000 students 
constituted 37 percent of the Nigerian-ancestry population 
(Boyan 1981). Many of these are apparent on the map, at 
places like Ohio State University (Franklin County), the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin (Dane County), Georgia State University 
(Fulton County), Kansas State University (Riley County), and 
Alabama A. & M. (Madison County). 


Most Nigerians and other black Africans outside the 
larger metropolitan areas may well have been associated with 
the field of education at some level, at least at the time of their 
entry. The proportion that return to their countries after their 
education is not known; some marry U.S. citizens or obtain 
jobs that permit them to change their status from student to 
permanent resident. 

Although there were some students from the other East 
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or West African countries, the distribution of other ancestries 
was mostly associated with metropolitan areas, particularly 
New York, Chicago, Los Angeles, and Washington, DC. 
Many black Africans have been trained at some college or 
university so as to qualify for the skilled or professional posi- 
tions that have been more available in such places. Others 
have been on the staff of their country's embassy in Wash- 
ington. 
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Chapter 1 


People of Middle and South American Origin 


Middle America is a useful geographical term that includes 
Mexico, Central America, and the West Indies — all the lands 
between the U.S. and the continent of South America. The 
islands in the Caribbean Sea, usually called the West Indies, 
encompass a variety of cultures, from the Spanish-speaking 
Cubans, Puerto Ricans, and Dominicans to the English- 
speaking British West Indians from Jamaica, Trinidad, Bar- 
bados, and many small islands. Although there are also 
Dutch West Indian and French West Indian islands, those 
ancestry groups were, except for Haitians, too small to be 
included in this atlas. 

Immigrants from Mexico, Central America, and much of 
South America typically speak Spanish, but Portuguese 
speech distinguishes Brazilians from other South Americans. 
None of the Spanish-speaking (Hispanic origin) groups have 
identified with the inclusive term "Hispanic." Rather, their 
social networks and ethnic identity have remained separate 
and tied to their specific country of origin. 

In racial characteristics (physical appearance), people of 
Middle and South America range from those who have a 
completely European heritage and look like white Americans 
to the many who show their predominantly (American) In- 
dian ancestry. There is also a large black population from 
most Caribbean islands and the Caribbean coast of Central 
America that reflects the plantation history of those places. 
For example, among people who immigrated during the 
1970s, 3 percent of those from Jamaica were racially Asian 
and almost 4 percent were white, but nearly all others de- 
scribed their race as black (Census 1984b). Less than 2 per- 
cent of recent immigrants from Haiti were white. 

Most immigrants from Middle and South America have 
come here for higher incomes and better jobs, although in 
some cases the political situation in their homeland has been 
a factor in the decision to migrate. Many factors, including 
rapid population growth since the 1940s, have resulted in low 
incomes, high rates of unemployment, and a widespread 
perception that opportunities have been much better in the 
U.S. As a result, recent immigration from Middle and South 
America has increased substantially. 


Although people immigrating during the last 20 years 
from more distant less-developed countries could generally 
pay for or borrow the air fare, many poor people from Middle 
American countries have been able to enter the U.S. because 
of lower transportation costs and easier access. The 1.6 mil- 
lion people legally immigrating from Middle American coun- 
tries from 1971 to 1980 made up 34 percent of the total 
number of immigrants to the U.S. recorded during the same 
period (U.S. INS. 1983). Since 1959 hundreds of thousands of 
refugees have left Castro's Cuba, and in the 1970s others 
have fled political oppression in Haiti and some Central and 
South American countries. 

Also, because of Middle America's accessibility to the 
U.S., this region has presumbly been the source of most peo- 
ple who have settled in the states without proper authoriza- 
tion. No good method exists for determining the size of the 
undocumented alien population, although most estimates for 
the mid-1970s were between 3.5 and 5 million (Siegel, Passel, 
and Robinson 1980) and between 3 and 4 million for 1980 
(Passel and Woodrow 1984). 

The West Indies have constituted a major source of im- 
migration to the U.S. During the last century, movements 
between various Caribbean islands in response to job oppor- 
tunities have reshuffled people frequently, and immigration 
to the U.S. can be viewed as an extension of such traditional 
movements. During the 1970s the flow to America became 
especially large. From 1979 through 1981 no other countries 
in the world sent a higher proportion of their populations to 
the U.S. than did the countries of the West Indies (Winsberg 
1985). If the many people remaining in the U.S. beyond the 
limits of the temporary visitor visas were included, the true 
scale and significance of the West Indian exodus would be 
more evident. In addition, one-third of the legal immigrants 
from the Caribbean Islands were Cuban refugees who ad- 
justed their status to that of immigrant. 

If those Cuban immigrants are not included, then just 
over half the legal immigration from Middle America be- 
tween 1971 and 1980 was made up of people admitted from 
Mexico. Because an estimated 55 percent of people residing 


here illegally were born in Mexico (Passel and Woodrow 
1984), people of Mexican origin represent by far the largest 
group of post-1970 settlers in the U.S. Nevertheless, the early 
large Mexican ethnic settlements meant that 74 percent of the 
Mexican-origin population in 1980 had been born in the U.S. 
—a sharp contrast to the less than 40 percent U.S.-born 
among all the larger Asian populations except the Japanese. 


Mexican Origin 


1980 Summary Statistics* 


Reported Ethnic Population 
Complete count 8,740,439 
Edited sample 8,678,632 


Counties with Largest 
Mexican-Origin Population** 


Los Angeles, CA 1,650,934 
Вехаг (San Antonio), TX 427,847 
Harris (Houston), TX 323,942 
Cook (Chicago), IL 310,428 
Е Paso, TX 282,001 


Counties with Highest Percentage of 
Mexican Origin in Population** 


Starr (Rio Grande), TX 93.78 
Maverick (Eagle Pass), TX 88.57 
Zavala (Crystal City), TX 87.85 
Webb (Laredo), TX 87.19 
Jim Hogg (Hebbronville), TX 86.26 


* County statistics, map, and text interpretation are based on complete-count data. 
** Major cities or towns may be indicated in parentheses. 


Because the ethnic label "Chicano" has frequently been ac- 
cepted and used by many people of Mexican background, 
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including both Mexican-born and U.S.-born, it is used here as 
a synonym for people of Mexican origin. The term "Mexican 
American" as used here stresses the U.S.-born portion of the 
Chicano population, and "Mexican" denotes immigrants 
from Mexico. 


General Changes in the Southwest 


Patterns in 1850. Two years after the United States offi- 
cially took over what had been the northern part of Mexico, 
there were probably about 80,000 Spanish-speaking people 
in the area from South Texas to California (Nostrand 1975). 
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Over two-thirds of these lived in New Mexico. Because of 
their original settlement during the years before Mexican in- 
dependence in 1821, descendants of these New Mexicans 
have generally retained an ethnic identity as Spanish rather 
than Mexican, and they are covered in the section on Other 
Spanish origin. 

In 1850 the 9,200 Mexicans counted in California (ex- 
cluding over 5,000 temporary miners from Sonora, Mexico) 
had been already engulfed by gold seekers from the East and 
constituted only a tenth of the new state's population (Nos- 
trand 1975). California had been a somewhat isolated and 
autonomous section of Mexican territory, with an economy 


Arrow widths are proportional to 
the total population of the group 
born in the U.S.: 6,421,930. Net 
migrations of less than 4,000 
persons are not shown. 


based on cattle ranching. After 1848 the invasion of English- 
speakers (Anglos) quickly overwhelmed the Mexicans, al- 
though in the southern parts of the state—far from the 
Mother Lode and bustling San Francisco—the Spanish- 
speakers continued their way of life into the late 1850s. 

During the middle decades of the 19th century, people 
who had been born in California of Spanish-speaking par- 
ents often called themselves Californios (Pitt 1970). No more 
than 3 percent of these had been wealthy ranchowners (Gris- 
wold del Castillo 1979), but a romanticized version of their 
heritage has been much celebrated by later English-speaking 
Californians. Descendants of Californios must now number 
several tens of thousands, but intermarriage has been wide- 
spread and identities blurred: according to the PUMS (Public- 
Use Microdata Sample) file only an estimated six hundred 
people in California reported Californio as a single-ancestry 
response in 1980. 

Within just three decades after Anglo and European set- 
tlement in Texas had been first encouraged by the Mexican 
government, that territory had become a U.S. state. Except 
along the lower Rio Grande and in San Antonio and Е! Paso, 
the Spanish-speaking population of Texas had been far out- 
numbered by Anglo settlers, so that in 1850 the 14,000 Mexi- 
cans in Texas constituted less than 7 percent of the state's 
settled (non-Indian) population (Nostrand 1975). 

In most of the Southwest the land beyond the towns and 
farming settlements was dominated by a variety of nomadic 
Indian groups, most of whom had resisted the Spanish and 
Mexican intrusions and were trying to prevent their own 
subjugation by the Americans. 


Twentieth-Century Developments. With the late 19th- 
century expansion of railroads, mining, and farming in the 
new American Southwest, low-cost laborers were much in 
demand. At the same time in Mexico, the government-en- 
couraged development of large-scale, export-oriented agri- 
culture was forcing peasants off land they had traditionally 
worked (Cardoso 1980). By 1890 railroad lines had linked the 
interior plateaus of Mexico with Texas and the other Ameri- 
can states, and thousands of unskilled desperate men, at- 
tracted by jobs in America at wages that were low by Ameri- 
can standards but four to ten times higher than in Mexico, 
streamed into the Texas border cities. There they were hired 
by local farmers or recruited for laboring in distant places. 
Refugees from the upheavals and violence of the Mexican 
Revolution (1910—1920) swelled the streams of migrants 
heading northward. Thus, Texas became the major center of 
Mexican settlement in the early 20th century, and in Texas 
Chicanos constituted most of the unskilled workers to the 
south and west of the major region of black population. 


By the 1920s irrigation developments in California and 
the earlier cutoff of the Asian immigrant labor supply meant 
that Mexican immigrants were replacing Asian farmworkers 
in that state. The expansion of California's cities also led to 
many jobs for Mexicans. Since the Great Depression of the 
1930's the concentration of manufacturing and general met- 
ropolitan growth in California has meant a much larger Mex- 
ican-origin population there than in Texas. Whereas in 1970 
California contained 41 percent of the people of Mexican 
origin (Census 1973b), in 1980 some 52 percent of the coun- 
try's Mexican-origin population was living in California with 
but another 21 percent in Texas. Actually, the proportion in 
California was substantially higher because it contained two- 
thirds of the country's Mexican-born undocumented aliens, 
at least a third of whom had not been counted in the 1980 
census (Passel and Woodrow 1984). 

Although the map of net migrations indicates the large 
flow in recent decades from Texas to California, the immigra- 
tion directly from Mexico has been substantially greater. In 
1980 the population of Mexican-born people in California 
was six times larger than the Texas-born Mexican-origin pop- 
ulation living in California. 


Railroad, Mining, and Manufacturing 
Settlements 


When immigration from Mexico grew in the early 20th cen- 
tury, railroads made for the easy transportation of workers 
from the border to southwestern and midwestern destina- 
tions. The high mobility of many Mexican workers across the 
country during the early decades was similar to that of many 
eastern European immigrants. 


Settlements Along Santa Fe and Southern Pacific 
Routes. In the late 19th century railroad companies in the 
Southwest found Mexican laborers less troublesome and 
willing to work for less pay than Japanese, Greeks, or Italians. 
By 1909 the Santa Fe railroad and the southern line (New 
Orleans and Houston to Los Angeles) of the Southern Pacific 
employed nearly all Mexicans on the section gangs that were 
responsible for track maintenance (Imm. Com. 1911n). On 
railroads farther north, such as the Union Pacific, Mexicans 
were but a small minority of such laborers in most divisions, 
although in the 1920s and 1940s Mexican trackworkers were 
hired by more companies. 

In countless cities and towns Mexican settlements ap- 
peared by 1920 near the railroad yards, across the tracks from 
the Anglo sections of town. The barrios associated with 
railroad work were little noticed by Anglo locals and pas- 


sersby, though many like Dodge City (Ford County), Kansas, 
haveremained home to the great majority of Mexican-Ameri- 
can locals, many of whom were in 1980 the grandchildren of 
the immigrants (Martinez 1983). Families of Mexican origin 
have continued to dot Santa Fe and Southern Pacific mainte- 
nance depots and division points on both routes: from Kansas 
City via Albuquerque and from Houston via El Paso to Los 
Angeles and San Francisco. 


Southwestern Mining Settlements. Іп the mid-1800s ех- 
perienced copper miners from Sonora began to move north 
for better wages. By the early 20th century two-thirds of the 
workers at Arizona smelters and a quarter of the mine em- 
ployees were Mexican immigrants (Imm. Com. 1911n). In 
southwestern New Mexico the gold, silver, and copper in the 
Santa Rita-Silver City area (Grant County) were mined inten- 
sively beginning in the 1870s by workers from Mexico. Far- 
ther north Mexicans were usually a small proportion of the 
work force, but around 1920 people of Mexican origin were 
settling in Utah, working at the Bingham Canyon copper 
operations west of Salt Lake City and in construction and coal 
mining in Carbon County (Mayer 1976). 

In 1980 places in southern Arizona and New Mexico 
with major copper-mining or refining operations had higher 
proportions of Chicanos than surrounding areas. Over half 
the population in the Clifton-Morenci (Greenlee County) and 
Douglas-Bisbee areas (Cochise County) in Arizona was of 
Mexican origin. In New Mexico the Grant County copper 
developments, including the Santa Rita mining area and the 
associated Kennecott smelter at Hurley, were over two-thirds 
Mexican origin in population. 


Border Cities. El Paso, the end of the railroad line from 
Mexico's interior, was served by both the Southern Pacific 
and the Santa Fe railroads. In the early 20th century Mexicans 
were sometimes signed up by eager recruiters as they crossed 
the bridge into the U.S., and within a day were shipped out to 
farms, mines, or railroad jobs over much of the country. With 
a high turnover in such jobs, new immigrants had to be 
brought in each year. 

With its foundries and huge smelter to handle copper 
and other ores from both south of the border and from the 
Santa Rita and Arizona mines, El Paso provided both manu- 
facturing and railroad work (Garcia 1981). Most Mexican 
men were hired as manual laborers, but some had skilled 
trades. Women often worked in garment or cigar factories or 
in low-level service positions. 

Cities located on the international border, such as El 
Paso, have developed special population concentrations and 
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have been intimately tied to their adjacent Mexican city. Dur- 
ing recessions, particularly during the 1930s, many acted as 
reception and resettlement centers for Mexican immigrants 
who lost jobs (Martinez 1977). In the 1970s they came to 
absorb a large daily influx of commuting workers from Mex- 
ico, usually for work in manufacturing jobs. These "green 
carders" received legal immigrant status but preferred to live 
in Mexico. In 1980, several counties associated with border 
cities had populations that were over 70 percent Mexican 
American. 


San Antonio and Houston. In 1900 San Antonio was the 
largest city in Texas and had more people of Mexican origin 
than any other city in America. The city's growth was espe- 
cially rapid during World War I, when the need for labor in 
the construction of military airfields and other facilities stim- 
ulated road building and other developments that together 
attracted still more people of Mexican origin (Romo 1977). 
With varied railroad connections to the north, the city was 
probably the leading Mexican labor recruitment and distri- 
bution center for jobs in the eastern half of the U.S. 

In the early 20th century there were also Mexican settle- 
ments in Houston, where Mexican labor had much of the 
importance that eastern European labor did in the large cities 
of the Northeast and Midwest. Many men helped build the 
Houston ship channel in 1914 and more were doing track and 
yard work for the Southern Pacific Railroad (Rosales 1981). 
Mexican women were often employed in factories that made 
the burlap for wrapping cotton bales. Spurred especially by 
developments in the oil industry and shipping, Houston had 
surpassed San Antonio in population by 1930 and became a 
major port on the Gulf of Mexico. During the decades of 
expansion since World War II, so many more people arrived 
that by 1980 it ranked third in Chicano population and sev- 
eral once-separated settlements had coalesced into one large 
barrio. 


Chicago. The first large influx of Mexicans, occurring after 
about 1910, was the result of railroad track maintenance and 
yard work. Housing was in makeshift camps, wooden bar- 
racks, or sometimes old boxcars. Jobs with the railroad were 
usually seasonal and low-paying, and the immigrants looked 
for other opportunities in Chicago. Thereafter, World War I 
and the immigration restrictions of the early 1920s cut off 
much of the supply of new southern and eastern European 
workers; this was the general factor that made possible nu- 
merous jobs for blacks and Mexicans in the steel mills and 
slaughterhouses. 

Therailroads and steel companies sent agents to Texas to 
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POPULATION OF ORIGIN IN MEXICO, 1920 
FOREIGN WHITE STOCK 


Population of group in 
leading cities of settlement. 
* 1000 - 10,000 
€ 10,001 - 50,000 

@ over 50,000 


Ten largest concentrations shown except 
where population is less than 1000. 


Group's U.S. population total: 725,332 persons. 


sign up men who had just crossed the Rio Grande and put 
them on trains for Chicago (Reisler 1973). Other Mexicans 
made their way north doing stints of track-maintenance 
work, or they found themselves not far from Chicago after 
working the sugar-beet fields in Michigan or Wisconsin. А1- 
though only 1,300 were counted in Chicago in the 1920 
census, by 1926 over 6,000 Mexicans were employed in the 
mills of the greater Chicago area, and 35 percent of Inland 
Steel's work force was Mexican (Reisler 1973). 

Many men returned to Mexico during the Great Depres- 
sion, but recruitment resumed during World War II. Since 
then, the relatively high wages and year-round work in the 
meatpacking and steel industries have attracted many more 
people from Mexico, so that in Illinois the foreign-born made 
up a larger proportion of the Mexican-origin population (41 
percent) than in any other state in 1980. The majority of 
workers of Mexican origin have remained in low-skill and 
low-paying manufacturing jobs (Orfield and Tostado 1983). 

In the 1920s the largest Mexican section in Chicago was 
the run-down area near Hull House, where Mexican railroad 
employees were most concentrated (Taylor 1931:2). Subse- 
quent settlement expansion directly west through former 
Czech neighborhoods has made the general area (Pilsen-Lit- 
tle Village) the largest Chicano section in 1980. The second- 
ary concentrations of Mexican settlement in the Chicago area 
have remained near the steelmaking facilities of South Chi- 
cago, the adjacent mill cities of Indiana, and the old slaugh- 
terhouse area Back of the Yards (Orfield and Tostado 1983). 
Additional settlements have developed in connection with 
other manufacturing in the satellite cities of Joliet (Will 
County), Aurora (Cook and Kane counties), and Waukegan 
(Lake County), Illinois. 
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Anglo Agriculture and Mexican Workers in 
Texas 


In Texas a zone of over 100 miles north of the Rio Grande 
border with Mexico has long had a population mostly Mexi- 
can in origin. Including South Texas and West Texas, it re- 
mains one of the most distinctive regions in the country. 

South of San Antonio (Bexar County) and the rougher 
plateaus to its west lie the broad plains of South Texas, a 
region of ranching, irrigation farming, and some oil develop- 
ment (Meinig 1969). Its most significant feature, however, 
has been its predominantly Chicano population. In 1980 all 
of the 10 American counties with the highest Mexican-origin 
proportions (all over 75 percent) lay in South Texas. 

Upriver from South Texas, the Mexican American 
border zone becomes sparsely settled desert land in which 
people of Mexican origin have been numerically dominant 
since before 1890 (Jordan 1981). Most rural people have been 
connected in some way with ranching, especially of sheep 
and goats. People of Mexican origin have worked typically as 
cowboys and sheepherders and have made up the seasonal 
crews of shearers (Meinig 1969). 


Anglo Changes in South Texas. Under the Spanish and 
Mexican governments the area that became South Texas was 
a frontier zone of small farming communities along the lower 
Rio Grande and a few scattered ranchers, who ran their cattle 
on what were then fine grazing lands. The villages remained 
isolated from Anglo invasions and developments to the north 
until the 1830s. 

During the half century after 1848, American (Anglo) 
troops and civilians established themselves south of the 
Nueces River. Before 1870, by legal means, fraud, threat, and 
by marrying into some of the Mexican landowning families, 
Anglos had taken over most of the ranchland of South Texas 
(De Leon and Stewart 1983). With the development of larger 
ranching operations and commercial irrigation farming, 
aided by a 1904 railroad connection from the lower Rio 
Grande Valley to markets in midwestern cities, boom times 
appeared. Land division in the valley and promotion by the 
large Anglo landowners attracted midwesterners, who had 
been clearly informed of the available supply of cheap Mexi- 
can farm labor. 

A series of new farm tracts and towns appeared, stretch- 
ing from Cameron and Willacy counties on the Gulf of Mex- 
ico upriver through Hidalgo and Starr counties. Additional 
settlements appeared northward toward the Nueces in 
Duval, Kleberg, and other counties. A similar development to 
the northwest, focused on Crystal City (Zavala County) and 
Carrizo Springs (Dimmit County), became known as the 
Winter Garden. 


Farm Labor in South Texas. Although there were some 
Anglo tenant farmers, and although a few elite Mexican fami- 
lies did retain some land and influence, South Texas society 
became by 1910 stratified: a middle-class and landowning 
Anglo population controlled the economy and politics. Most 
Tejanos —that is, Mexican Americans living in Texas — had 
become part of a low-wage agricultural labor force. Mexican 
workers cleared the brush, built canals and ditches for irriga- 
tion, and planted the palms and citrus orchards. Many lower 
Rio Grande farmers came to specialize in cotton, pink-fleshed 
grapefruits, or early spring vegetables and melons — planted, 
thinned, weeded, and picked by a work force almost com- 
pletely Mexican in origin. 

Farmers often tried to prevent their workers from leaving 
for better wages in other states, but recruiters and personal 
contact spread the word of opportunities among the Tejanos. 
The stream of Chicano workers leaving South Texas grew in 
the 1920s, and again in the 1940s, to a flood. South Texas has 
continued to act as funnel for new immigrant laborers from 
Mexico, many of whom have moved immediately on to other 
parts of the country. 


Central Texas. Іп 1910 the cotton lands just east of San 
Antonio were the most recently developed part of the old 
Cotton Belt that stretched eastward to the Carolinas. А1- 
though most picking in areas farther east had long been done 
by blacks, the low cost of migrant Mexican cotton pickers 
meant that owners could expand cotton acreage and have the 
work done by the new transient crews rather than by them- 
selves or sharecroppers or tenants (McWilliams [1948] 1968). 
Later many Mexicans settled down, adding a new population 
to areas that had previously been nearly all southern black 
and white or European in ethnicity. Thus, in 1980 the varying 
ethnic proportions in nonmetropolitan counties between 
Dallas, Houston, and San Antonio showed the intermingling 
of the Chicano and black populations. 


West Texas. Wells sunk through the smooth High Plains 
brought up water that made part of arid West Texas a leading 
center of cotton production in the 1940s. After the thousands 
of Mexican migrant laborers picked in South Texas and to the 
north near San Antonio, they were trucked westward to 
fields being developed in all directions from Lubbock 
(McWilliams [1948] 1968). With continued agricultural and 
economic expansion during the 1950s and 1960s, former mi- 
grant workers and others of Mexican origin have come to 
settle in that region. Except for Lubbock County itself, where 
the Anglo population has been especially concentrated, the 
dozen surrounding counties averaged over 30 percent Chi- 
cano in 1980. 


Seasonal Migration to the Midwest. Soon after the turn of 
the century workers of Mexican origin began to find higher 
wages and more work during the summer on farms in the 
North — from Wyoming and Kansas through Michigan and 
New York. Between 1942 and 1964 a formal agreement be- 
tween the United States and Mexico resulted in the annual 
importation of hundreds of thousands of seasonal workers 
(braceros) to ease shortages of low-cost farm and railroad 
labor, sometimes in the Midwest. After the program ended, 
men usually entered the U.S. again, often finding employ- 
ment in the areas they were familiar with. 

Since the 1950s the drive to the midwestern fields has 
been typically made in caravans of old cars. Migrants have 
broken the trip about halfway at Hope (Hempstead County), 
Arkansas, where the state has maintained special rest facili- 
ties (Dunbar and Kravitz 1976). Most families have then 
moved on to a particular farm or area where they have 
worked before, usually in Michigan, Indiana, or Ohio — 
picking cherries, tomatoes, lettuce, cucumbers, or onions. 
Others have cultivated sugar beets or worked in canneries. 
Most have lived in small labor camps on back roads. 

Through the 1970s perhaps 45,000 farmworkers and 
their families continued to travel each spring from Texas to 
midwestern farms (Dunbar and Kravitz 1976). Most who 
were reported in the 1980 census were presumably listed as 
residing in either South Texas or the West Texas cotton- 
growing counties, the two major source regions for midwest- 
ern farmworkers. 


Northern Settlements of Former 
Migrant Farm Workers 


Each year some migrants would line up more permanent 
farm or industrial jobs or remain in the Midwest, visiting 
friends or looking for work. Also, in the 1960s increased 
mechanization of harvesting eliminated some farm jobs, and 
unskilled jobs in manufacturing paid more than farm work. A 
"settling out" of the migrant stream has resulted in numerous 
Chicano colonies in or near towns and small cities. In one 
Wisconsin town nearly all the Chicano men were former 
migrant workers who had been recommended by earlier ar- 
rivals for work in а local foundry (Wells 1976). Most people of 
Mexican origin in the farming counties of northwestern Ohio 
had similarly settled out after working the tomato, cucumber, 
and sugar-beet fields (Carlson 1975). If the pay has been 
right, many who stopped migrating continued to harvest 
local crops or work in processing plants. 


Sugar-Beet Areas. Outside the Southwest, Mexican labor 
has been especially important for sugar-beet production. The 


beets came to be widely planted around the turn of the cen- 
tury, after Congress in 1897 placed a tariff on imported sugar. 
The crop has required manual labor over almost half the year 
in a series of painstaking tasks, many of which required peo- 
ple to crawl along between rows of beets. 

Until World War I this tedious work was usually done by 
recent German-Russian or Japanese immigrants, though Bel- 
gians or other Europeans were sometimes signed up. How- 
ever, Japan had agreed in 1907 to stop the emigration of its 
laborers, and a few years later, with the onset of World War I, 
the supply of new workers was eliminated. People of Mexi- 
can origin seemed the perfect solution to the labor shortage. 

Farmers and the factories that bought the locally pro- 
duced beets preferred to have a permanent rather than a 
migrant labor force, and employment during other months of 
the year was sometimes arranged by the companies in an 
effort to persuade the workers to remain in the area. The 
location of many counties containing Chicano communities 
can be explained by the presence of sugar-beet factories and 
nearby sugar-beet fields. 

In 1910 Mexicans were brought to southwestern Kansas. 
The Garden City Sugar Beet Company (Finney County) hired 
them to construct their factory, irrigate fields, and then man- 
age the crop through the harvest (Oppenheimer 1985). Per- 
manent communities began to form in a few years, when 
arrangements were made for jobs during most of the year in 
railroad maintenance and meatpacking. About the same 
time, in western Nebraska's North Platte Valley, the Great 
Western Sugar Company was bringing families of workers on 
special trains from Texas (Smith 1981). Although not many of 
their descendants worked on farms in the 19705, the founders 
of the large Mexican-origin community in Scotts Bluff 
County were beet workers. 

First in 1918 and again in the 1940s, beet growers in 
northern Wyoming's Big Horn Basin (Washakie, Big Horn, 
and Park counties) solved their labor shortages with Mexican 
recruits brought in by train from El Paso (Hewitt 1982). Also, 
Chicanos first came to western South Dakota (Butte County), 
to eastern Oregon's Malheur County, and to southern Idaho 
for beet work. 


Eastern Washington. Before about 1940 Mexicans in the 
Pacific Northwest were few, usually transient sheepherders, 
cowboys, or bean and hop pickers in Oregon's Willamette 
Valley (Slatta 1975). However, in Washington, with the 
1940s movement of many rural people to Seattle for work in 
shipyards and aircraft factories, few remained in the Yakima 
Valley (Yakima County) to bring in the large hop and apple 
harvests (Gamboa 1981). Some midwestern and Mexican 
workers helped in 1942, but in subsequent years the govern- 
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ment's bracero program enabled growers to import each 
summer about 14,000 Mexicans. 

The expansion of irrigation during the forties led to large 
increases in hops, asparagus, sugar beets, and mint crops 
(Gamboa 1981). With much hand work required by these 
crops, production seemed limited only by the labor supply. 
The additional need for workers in West Coast manufactur- 
ing plants after 1947 further drained potential harvest 
workers from the Yakima Valley, and farmers and the state 
were desperate for a larger and more permanent work force. 
Braceros were still brought from Mexico, but recruiters were 
also sent to Texas and to beet areas to persuade people to 
come and live year-round. 

The ads on Spanish-language radio, notices in dance 
halls and stores, and encouragement and money for the trip 
lent by the agents were effective. Families settled in the labor 
camps and in later years were joined by other former mi- 
grants. Two still-separate communities of Mexican Ameri- 
cans developed in the valley between Wapato and Grand- 
view: one of Tejanos and the other of former beet workers 
from Wyoming and other states. 

Fifty miles to the northeast, the dry lands of the Colum- 
bia Basin were first irrigated in 1952 from waters stored in 
Grand Coulee. Chicanos moved in for farm jobs in that devel- 
oping area: Grant and Franklin counties and the western 
Othello section of Adams County. 


Florida. Mexican Americans began to migrate from Texas 
to Florida after World War II, when they found immigrants 
from Mexico undercutting South Texas wage rates (Aguirre, 
Schwirian, and La Greca 1980). In Florida many have contin- 
ued in farmwork and have settled near the winter vegetable 
and farm labor centers. 


Farm Workers in California 


The greatest demand for Mexican migrant labor has been in 
large valleys and basins of the Southwest that became irri- 
gated in the early 20th century. Workers from Mexico were 
trucked to the cottonfields of Arizona's Salt and Gila river 
valleys (Maricopa and Pinal counties), but California has ab- 
sorbed by far the most farm laborers. 

Mexican labor moved easily into California because 
there were no restrictions before 1917 and subsequent ex- 
emptions and nonenforcement of regulations meant practi- 
cally an open border. Then, from 1943 to 1964 the bracero 
program ensured a supply of seasonal Mexican workers for 
individual growers and established connections that led to 
jobs after the formal program ended. 
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The Imperial Valley. Before 1910 ап aqueduct was bring- 
ing Colorado River water to the newly developed Imperial 
Valley, just north of the California-Mexico border. Soon cot- 
ton, sugar beets, peas, cantaloupes, and alfalfa became major 
crops, which needed tending and harvesting. Hay had to be 
baled and silt cleaned from irrigation ditches. After about 
1917 growers decided to solve their labor problems with 
workers from south of the border (Taylor 1930:1). The Impe- 
rial Valley has remained focused almost completely on farm- 
ing since it was first developed with a few farm-supply 
towns, and Chicano families made up over half the popula- 
tion in Imperial County in 1980. 


The Central Valley. The Central Valley of California, 
stretching for over 500 miles from the Bakersfield area (Kern 
County) to the northwest far beyond Sacramento, has be- 
come one of the major agricultural production regions of the 
world. In the southern part (the San Joaquin Valley) the late 
19th century saw the employment of Mexicans on railroads 
and some ranches and wheat farms. When irrigation districts 
were developed, an additional Mexican labor force moved 
in — at first arriving in cars and trucks each spring and later 
remaining all year. 

The acreage planted to cotton expanded greatly in the 
1920s, and midwesterners were buying land and planting 
other crops that needed hand labor — lettuce, onions, toma- 
toes, beets, and tree crops like oranges, peaches, and walnuts. 
The single greatest demand for workers was during the late- 
summer grape harvest in Fresno and Tulare counties. After 
World War II additional water led to further intensive farm- 
ing so that still more workers were needed. Chicano workers 
also worked in the Salinas Valley (Monterey County), the 
Oxnard Plain (Ventura County), and many smaller areas near 
the coast, picking a great range of crops, including apples, 
plums, strawberries, bell peppers, garlic, and beans. 


Permanent Settlements. Over the years workers were able 
to shorten their migratory circuit and later settle most of the 
year in one place because they found farm or other jobs 
locally. 

In addition, in some areas of predominantly family 
farms where most of the actual operations had been handled 
by Anglo farmers themselves, the sale or leasing of land to 
large agribusiness organizations has resulted in the replace- 
ment of the owner-operator by hired Mexican-origin labor 
(Moles 1979). In the 1970s such farm consolidation appeared 
to be modifying some local communities in the Central Val- 
ley, making them somewhat like the stark and ethnically 
stratified farm-labor towns in Kern County such as Arvin, 
Lamont, and Weed Patch. 
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Farm mechanization has reduced the labor requirements 
for some crops, forcing some people into a less migratory life. 
Although migrant workers and settled communities of Mexi- 
can-origin farmworkers still do the bulk of manual work in 
agriculture, seasonal farm jobs have long been accessible to 
towns and cities. With a greater range of employment possi- 
bilities in cities, it is not surprising that most Mexican-origin 
people lived in urban areas. 


Southern California Metropolitan Settlements 


After the U.S. government took control of California in 1848, 
Mexican residents saw their position deteriorate rapidly. The 
massive Anglo in-migration and the transformation from a 
ranching to an urban industrial economy, together with 
Anglo legal maneuvering, ultimately eliminated Mexican 
(Californio) economic and political power (Camarillo 1979). 
By the 1880s the Californio population was being relegated to 
second-class status, and new immigrants from Mexico were 
being clearly assigned the lowest of all laboring wages and 
positions. Geographically, Mexican people found their com- 
munities being reduced to enclaves or barrios within their 
former domain. 

Despite this deterioration, the rapid growth of cities in 
southern California in the 20th century has provided jobs and 
lives within the comfort of large ethnic communities, draw- 
ing both immigrants and Mexican Americans from Texas and 
other states. 


Los Angeles. The broad Mexican American region of the 
Southwest, so evident on the map between Texas and Cali- 
fornia, can be considered to have metropolitan anchors at 
either end. On the east, San Antonio and — increasingly — 
Houston have played this role. On the west the primacy has 
always belonged to Los Angeles. The growth in California 
has been such that in 1980 Los Angeles County contained 19 
percent of the entire country's Chicano population. 

Railroad construction and maintenance jobs provided 
most employment for Mexican immigrants to Los Angeles 
during the first three decades of this century. Thousands of 
Mexicans were recruited as they crossed the bridge in El Paso, 
and Mexican labor built the major railroad yards and the 
many interurban lines that crossed Los Angeles (Romo 1983). 
Labor camps of maintenance workers appeared at key junc- 
tions and terminals. Those that were located near other in- 
dustrial jobs, which later replaced railroad work, evolved into 
contemporary Chicano settlements, such as at Pasadena, 
Santa Monica, and Long Beach. 

People of Mexican origin were also employed in 
manufacturing — especially in beefpacking houses and in 


tile-, brick-, and cement-works (Romo 1983). They also 
worked in construction, street paving, and the defense indus- 
tries that expanded during World War I. A railroad hub and 
major international port, Los Angeles offered a range of blue- 
collar employment, and it became the major western center 
for the distribution of Mexican labor. In 1920 the population 
of Mexican foreign stock in Los Angeles constituted almost a 
quarter of that group's population in the entire state and more 
than twice the size of the largest foreign-stock population in 
the city. 

In 1980 Los Angeles County had 45 percent of the man- 
ufacturing jobs in the state and more such jobs than in the 
largest five of the other western states combined (Muller and 
Espenshade 1985). Mexican immigrants — both legal and 
illegal — have typically been employed as machine opera- 
tives or craftsmen in a wide range of factories, where they 
make furniture, garments, car parts, batteries, and so on. 
Many others have worked in service jobs in car washes, res- 
taurants, or hotels (Portes and Back 1985). Although some 
jobs have provided good income, they have too often had few 
possibilities for advancement. 

Around World War I the centrally located residential 
area near the old Mexican plaza became more valuable for 
factories, warehouses, and light industry. People forced out 
of housing there tend to move to suburban settlements re- 
cently made accessible by the interurban lines. Most people 
of Mexican origin moved eastward, and the proximity of 
meatpacking, auto-assembly, and tire-manufacturing jobs 
attracted many to the Belvedere part of East Los Angeles. 
Since 1930, an exodus of Jews from the nearby Boyle Heights 
section of Los Angeles has opened up those homes. By far the 
largest single barrio in 1980 lay in the city of East Los Angeles 
(90 percent Chicano) and the adjacent part of Los Angeles 
east of the river and downtown. There, those who wish have 
been able to live most of their lives in a Spanish-language 
milieu. 

Although there have been recent extensions of Chicano 
settlements eastward, in 1980 people of Mexican origin lived 
in many parts of Los Angeles and were much less residen- 
tially segregated than the black minority. 


Puerto Rican Origin 


1980 Summary Statistics* 


Reported Ethnic Population 
Complete count 2,013,945 
Edited sample 2,004,961 
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Counties with Largest 
Puerto Rican-Origin Population** 


New York City, NY 860,522 
Cook (Chicago), IL 116,597 
Hudson (Jersey City), NJ 55,828 
Philadelphia, PA 46,990 
Essex (Newark), NJ 45,504 


Counties with Highest Percentage of 
Puerto Rican Origin in Population** 


New York City, NY 12.17 
Hudson (Jersey City), NJ 10.02 
Cumberland (Bridgeton), NJ 8.26 
Passaic (Paterson), NJ 8.12 
Essex (Newark), NJ 5.35 


* County statistics, map, and text interpretation are based on complete-count data. 
** Major cities or towns may be indicated in parentheses. 


Theisland of Puerto Rico was taken over by the United States 
in 1898 when, in the final stages of fighting, it assisted Puerto 
Ricans in their struggle for independence from Spain. The 
island has since become a predominantly self-governing ter- 
ritory of the United States, with its people given the status of 
U.S. citizens. Because of this, migration between the island 
and the mainland U.S. states has not been international and, 
technically, should not be considered an immigration. 

Puerto Ricans have tended to concentrate geographi- 
cally in older industrial cities in the Northeast. In many such 
places Puerto Ricans have established a reputation as man- 
ageable, low-cost workers willing to accept jobs that many 
others would refuse. Although some Puerto Ricans have be- 
come professional, white-collar, or skilled workers, most who 
came to the mainland looking for work have been relegated to 
menial, low-paying, dead-end work. 

People of Puerto Rican origin who have moved out of 
the large ethnic communities have represented a selective 
group of mainland-born migrants more familiar with Ameri- 
can culture and the English language. They have usually been 
able to achieve higher status in places where Puerto Ricans 
have not been so numerous, so oriented to their own ethnic 
group, and so readily stereotyped. 


New York City 


Some Puerto Ricans settled in New York City in the early part 
of the 20th century. Merchant seamen were clustered next to 
the Brooklyn Navy Yard and cigarmakers and garment 
workers lived in Manhattan. With a large influx during the 
1920$, the largest settlement of Puerto Ricans developed on 
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the upper east side of Manhattan in East Harlem — between 
the Italians to the east and the blacks to the west (Glazer and 
Moynihan 1963). 

There were few Puerto Rican arrivals during the 1930s 
and World War II, but in 1945 the advent of direct air service 
between Puerto Rico and New York made the city easily 
accessible. A highly mobile Puerto Rican population has cir- 
culated back and forth between New York and the island, 
visiting back home and returning there when job conditions 
on the mainland become less favorable. 

Puerto Rican men have typically operated the produc- 
tion machinery in older and often economically marginal 
factories or been waiters, porters, dishwashers, or attendants 
in hotels, restaurants, and hospitals. Most of the women born 
in Puerto Rico have run sewing machines in the garment 
industry, either at home or in factories, although those born 
on the mainland, that is, the continental U.S., have been as 
likely to do clerical or sales work (Fitzpatrick 1971). Asa result 
of several factors, New York City's Puerto Ricans have been 
the poorest of the city's ethnic groups (Fitzpatrick 1980), and 
Puerto Ricans there have had lower incomes than those in 
most other areas of the mainland (Boswell 1985). 


Major Settlements. Тһе Puerto Rican population of East 
Harlem grew rapidly after 1945 as problems of unemploy- 
ment and low wages on the island attracted hundreds of 
thousands to the U.S. As the area (Spanish Harlem, or Е! 
Barrio) became more crowded, people who could afford to 
moved out to areas of the South Bronx that were tied by 
railway to Manhattan (Glazer and Moynihan 1963). Puerto 
Rican settlement has since expanded in Manhattan and in 
Brooklyn and the Bronx, but around 1970 EI Barrio was still 
the major focus of Puerto Rican life in the city (Fitzpatrick 
1971). In these predominantly low-rent areas, the old tene- 
ment buildings were usually not maintained, and crowded 
slums developed. Some areas came to have only the burned- 
out shells of former apartment buildings, a situation forcing 
residents to move elsewhere. 

The darker-skinned Puerto Ricans have found addi- 
tional difficulties. In 1970 those who were black were more 
apt to be living in black sections of New York than in Puerto 
Rican sections (Jackson 1981). This residential shift based on 
color differences is not well understood but may have been a 
reflection of the potency of the black-white dichotomy in 
America, since even black Puerto Ricans would have been 
unlikely to move on their own toward closer association with 
American blacks. 


Dispersal. For those who could afford it, moving away 
from Spanish Harlem or the South Bronx usually meant a 


better environment. Also, from 1960 to 1976 New York City 
lost 670,000 manufacturing jobs, a development that hit 
Puerto Rican men especially hard. In addition, many jobs 
have been shifted to the suburban Long Island parts of the 
city. With little government work or other opportunities 
available for this ethnic group, unemployment in Manhattan 
has been an especially severe problem (Rodriguez 1980). Pre- 
sumably many of the tens of thousands of Puerto Ricans who 
moved into Queens in the 1970s were pursuing suburbanized 
jobs. 

Since 1940, when 88 percent of Puerto Ricans in the U.S. 
lived in New York City, there has been a dispersal to other 
cities. They have frequently moved to New Jersey, primarily 
to old industrial cities like Newark, Paterson, Jersey City, and 
Hoboken. Others have settled in Philadelphia and the larger 
cities of southern New England. There was an especially large 
out-migration during the 1970s. At the beginning of the dec- 
ade New York City contained just 64 percent of U.S. Puerto 
Ricans, but by 1980 the figure had dropped to 49 percent. 

Many of those who had been born in Puerto Rico have 
returned there, but those born in New York — often called 
"Nuyoricans"— stayed in the states (Rosenberg 1974). The 
mainland-born generation constituted just half of the Puerto 
Rican-origin population in 1980, but those who arrived here 
before their teenage years have also been much more accul- 
turated to American ways. Those whose life has been essen- 
tially molded by the mainland experience have been the most 
likely to move to Florida or to California, joining the flow of 
other Americans. 


Settlements Originating with 
Agricultural Laborers 


Western States. Puerto Rican communities in these states 
date from 1900, when workers were first recruited to be cane 
cutters on Hawaiian sugar plantations. After the long train 
trip from New Orleans to California, more than half the first 
group of 114 workers had second thoughts about moving to 
Hawaii, abandoned the train, and remained in California 
(Souza 1984). Most other recruits did arrive in Hawaii, result- 
ing in a total labor migration of 5,200 Puerto Ricans by the 
end of 1901. Puerto Ricans were assigned to many different 
plantations in Hawaii, resulting in substantial dispersal of 
what was a small minority. 

However, after their contracts were over, many moved 
to California — to Los Angeles, San Francisco, Oakland (Ala- 
meda County), or farming areas (Maldonado 1979). By 1970 
the long-established Puerto Rican communities in San Fran- 
cisco and Los Angeles were exceptionally high in socioeco- 


nomic status compared to Puerto Кісап in New York and 
northeastern industrial cities (Fitzpatrick 1980). 

However, many of the early Puerto Ricans who arrived 
in Hawaii remained there for many years afterward, resulting 
in an increasing population but one which has commonly 
intermarried with other ethnic populations (Lind 1980). In 
addition, some of the Puerto Ricans in Honolulu in 1980 were 
stationed there with the U.S. military. 

Puerto Ricans first came to Arizona in 1926. They were 
contract laborers recruited to pick cotton, but because they 
were not provided with adequate and agreed-upon living 
conditions, the experiment was not successful (Maldonado 
1979). Nevertheless, many remained in the area to provide 
the nucleus for a Puerto Rican community though others 
moved on to California. 


The Midwest and East. Іп 1944 through 1948 there werea 
series of contract labor arrangements that brought in farm- 
workers. Most men preferred the higher wages and steadier 
work of industry. After a season or so on the farms, they 
frequently took jobs in nearby cities, thus beginning numer- 
ous Puerto Rican settlements (Maldonado 1979). 

The earliest Puerto Ricans in the parts of Long Island 
outside New York city had been hired to pick vegetables and 
potatoes (Fitzpatrick 1971). Many Puerto Rican farmworkers 
who had initially come under contract with New Jersey 
growers have returned to that state on their own, and others 
who used to migrate seasonally via Florida have found New 
Jersey a good place in which to settle down (Dunbar and 
Kravitz 1976). By 1970, Puerto Rican migrant workers had 
also settled more permanently in small New England towns 
close to farm work (Piore 1976). 

Puerto Ricans were recruited to pick crops in western 
New York State in the late 1940s and early 1950s (Wagen- 
heim 1975). Some found steady jobs with the railroads or 
mills in the Buffalo (Erie County) area, and when there was a 
shortage of industrial labor in 1951 and 1952, workers from 
the nearby farm labor camp were recruited (Maldonado 
1979). Similarly, the first Puerto Ricans in industrial jobs in 
Allentown (Lehigh County) and Bethlehem (Northampton 
County), Pennsylvania, had originally come to eastern Penn- 
sylvania as farm laborers. 

In Connecticut, years of picking tobacco and vegetables 
led to jobs for Puerto Ricans in the expanding defense indus- 
tries in the 1960s, especially in Bridgeport (Fairfield County) 
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originally been hired as farmworkers in Michigan (Maldon- 
ado 1979). Afterward they moved into industrial jobs in Chi- 
cago and from there to tannery and foundry work in Milwau- 
kee. Chain migration and often additional recruitment led to 
the growth of many such Puerto Rican communities. 


Settlements Originating with 
Industrial Laborers 


Labor shortages during World War II led the federal govern- 
ment to expedite recruitment of Puerto Ricans in industry. In 
1944 over 600 workers were brought in for work at various 
locations on the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, and 500 were 


employed by the Campbell Soup Company in Camden, New 
Jersey (Maldonado 1979). The experience in Camden opened 
the door to employment in Philadelphia. Puerto Ricans re- 
cruited for the Bingham Canyon copper mine and smelter of 
northern Utah initiated the Puerto Rican presence in the 
greater Salt Lake City area (Mayer 1976). 

Puerto Rican settlement in Chicago began just after 
World War II, but by 1980 that city was the second largest 
center for Puerto Ricans on the mainland. Initial recruitment 
by employment agencies was of several hundred people, 
with women to work as domestics and men in several foun- 
dries (Orfield and Tostado 1983; Maldonado 1979). A large 
in-migration has occurred since that time, with most men 


U.S.-born Puerto Rican Origin Population 
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occupying less skilled and low-paying jobs in manufacturing. 
Presumably because of the initial job connections, the largest 
Puerto Rican concentration has developed in a different loca- 
tion (West Town and Humboldt Park) from those of the much 
larger Mexican-origin population (Orfield and Tostado 
1983). Although some people of Puerto Rican origin have 
followed the moves of some factories to the western suburbs, 
their continued employment concentration in that declining 
sector of the area's economy suggests a likely Puerto Rican 
dispersal or exodus similar to that from Manhattan in New 
York City. 

The successful recruitment in 1947 of several hundred 
Puerto Rican workers for the National Tube Company in 
Lorain, Ohio, led U.S. Steel to hire many more for its Gary 
Works in Lake County, Indiana. With the economic boom of 
the early 1950s Cleveland's steel mills brought in Puerto 
Ricans as did many companies in the Chicago area (Wagen- 
heim 1975). 

The living conditions provided by some of these early 
employers were unsatisfactory, and many workers quit. In 
one case, workers who had been contracted just at the end of 
the Korean War for work in a munitions plant were laid off 
after one paycheck (Wagenheim 1975). Nevertheless, these 
often disappointing initial experiences frequently led to other 
jobs nearby. Probably most workers remained rather than 
move to New York City or return to the island. In Lorain, 
Ohio, unionized jobs in the steel and automobile industries 
permitted Puerto Ricans to develop a stable community of 
relatively high income (Fitzpatrick 1980). 

The employers of the Boston area's shoe factories may 
have known about Puerto Rican workers as a result of their 
earlier work harvesting fruit and vegetables in southern New 
England (Piore 1976). However, they asked some of their first 
Puerto Rican employees to bring in friends, and some hired 
Puerto Ricans to return to the island to get more workers from 
their hometowns. Some Puerto Ricans have reported that 
they migrated from New York to Boston so that they would 
not be subjected to the social pressure to refuse work that was 
too menial (Piore 1977). Nonetheless, Puerto Ricans in Bos- 
ton have been a poor and transient population compared to 
those in Lorain and some other settlements (Fitzpatrick 
1980). With their mix of older industrial technologies, the 
Massachusetts cities of Lawrence (Essex County), Springfield 
and Holyoke (Hampden County), and Worcester have also 
developed Puerto Rican communities. 


Army Posts 


Puerto Ricans have often joined the U.S. military forces, par- 
ticularly the army, as a practical ladder for advancement. 


Many of the larger ethnic settlements that are not near cities 
have been military installations. This has been particularly 
the case in the South, aside from Florida. Fort Bragg (Cum- 
berland County) in North Carolina and Fort Hood (Bell and 
Coryell counties) in Texas were the largest in 1980. Some of 
the highest-percentage Puerto Rican counties were Chatta- 
hoochee in Georgia and Geary in Kansas, where Forts Ben- 
ning and Riley are located. 


Cuban Origin 


1980 Summary Statistics* 


Reported Ethnic Population 
Complete count 803,226 
Edited sample 806,223 


Counties with Largest 
Cuban-Origin Population** 


Dade (Miami), FL 407,253 
New York City, NY 60,930 
Hudson (Jersey City), NJ 45,719 
Los Angeles, CA 44,289 
Hillsborough (Tampa), FL 18,500 


Counties with Highest Percentage of 
Cuban Origin in Population** 


Dade (Miami), FL 25.05 
Hudson (Jersey City), NJ 8.21 
Monroe (Key West), FL 6.37 
Hendry (Clewiston), FL 3.60 
Hillsborough (Tampa), FL 2.86 


* County statistics, map, and text interpretation are based on complete-count data. 
** Major cities or towns may be indicated in parentheses. 


The Cuban ethnic population in the U.S. was small before 
1959. There were some Cuban concentrations as of 1870 — in 
Key West and Tampa, Florida, and in New York City (Boswell 
and Curtis 1984). Some of those early Cubans were political 
exiles, determined to achieve Cuban independence from 
Spain. Others were workers in cigar factories whose owners 
had moved their operations from Havana. 

During the 1930s and again in the 1950s, unsuccessful 
revolutionaries resettled in America. Although the Cuban 
settlement in Miami originated with those who arrived in the 
1930s, in 1950 New York State had far more Cubans than the 
state of Florida. 
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The Miami (Dade County) concentration so evident in 
1980 developed only after 1959. At that time Fidel Castro's 
overthrow of the right-wing Cuban government prompted 
those members of the old elite to flee as they could. The 
Communist policies and practices later instituted by Castro, 
including fear of imprisonment and persecution, motivated 
hundreds of thousands of others to move to America (Boswell 
and Curtis 1984). Middle-class business families and people 
not sympathetic to Castro's cause have usually been able to 
emigrate during one of the periods during which Castro has 
permitted emigration. 

With a low birthrate, the Cuban-origin population had 
in 1980 a much higher median age (38) than that of Mexican 
origin (22), Puerto Rican origin (22), or the total U.S. popula- 
tion (30). Although a quarter of Cuba's population is black, 
those who have come to U.S. have been 95 percent white — a 
factor that has eased the adjustment for many. White Ameri- 
cans have viewed the black Cubans simply as blacks, thus 
denying their national identity, yet the Cubans have been 
culturally distinct from most American blacks (Perez 1980). 
Most black Cubans have settled in New York and New Jersey, 
partly because the Cubans and other whites in the Miami area 
have been less than accepting. Another 2 percent of Cubans 
in this country are of Chinese background. 

Most people of Cuban origin in 1980 came as refugees 
beginning in 1959 or have been born here to refugee parents. 
Florida has become by far the largest center of Cubans out- 
side the island itself, with half the Cubans in America in 1980 
living in the Miami (Dade County) area. 


The Miami Area 


The few Cubans living in Miami before 1959 tended to livein 
several different parts of the city, but the exiles from Castro's 
revolution typically settled together in an area they came to 
call La Saguesera (Little Havana). Just west of Miami's down- 
town, this section had been declining for years, with vacant 
shops and low-rent homes and apartments (Boswell and 
Curtis 1984). For the Cubans it has provided ample housing 
and areas for expansion as more refugees appeared. Those 
Cubans who have prospered economically have been able to 
move to suburban sections of Dade County, usually west- 
ward, or northward to the city of Hialeah (Boswell and Curtis 
1984). Farther to the west, near Lake Okeechobee (Hendry 
and western Palm Beach counties), the sugarcane industry 
that developed after 1959 has attracted Cubans to some of the 
higher-paying farmworker jobs (Dunbar and Kravitz 1976). 


Little Havana. Part of Little Havana has been transformed 
into a bustling, thriving center of Cuban restaurants, baker- 
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ies, coffeehouses, theaters, banks, pharmacies, groceries апа 
other stores, and business offices that serve the large Cuban 
community. There are also numerous small Cuban-owned 
factories, which produce a variety of articles, including 
clothes, leather goods, furniture, and cigars. The area is the 
obvious geographical focus of Cuban life in America. The 
sheer size of the Spanish-speaking (mostly Cuban) popula- 
tion in the Miami area has made it possible for businesses to 
succeed and people to hold good jobs with little need to speak 
English (Portes and Bach 1985). The many Spanish-speaking 
and Caribbean-oriented investors and businessmen have 
also stimulated trade between Miami and countries to the 
south. 

With episodic influxes of Cubans, 42 percent of the city 
of Miami's population was of Cuban origin in 1980. Hialeah, 
second largest city in Dade County, was 60 percent Cuban. In 
addition, many people of Mexican and Puerto Rican origin 
have settled in those cities, and in the nine months just after 
the 1980 census was taken an estimated 100,000 more 
Cubans moved to Miami (Boswell and Curtis 1984). These 
were most of the people who had arrived on small boats from 
the Cuban port of Mariel. By 1981 Dade County probably 
contained over half the Cuban population in America. 


Cuban Refugee Program: Partial Dispersal 


The American government under President Kennedy wanted 
to show its support for those who fled Communist Cuba and 
at the same time ease South Florida's burden of supporting 
the refugees (Boswell and Curtis 1984). It embarked on a 
program to disperse Cubans outside Florida whereby many 
families were offered jobs in distant places but would lose 
government assistance if they did not accept such positions. 

Between 1961 and 1981 at least 300,000 Cubans were 
resettled outside Florida through this program (Boswell and 
Curtis 1984). Because the number resettled in various states 
was highly correlated in the early 1970s with the 1970 Cuban 
population, it would appear that the Cuban Refugee Program 
was responsible for most of the geographic dispersal (Prohias 
and Casal 1973). 

However, other studies have found that over a third of 
the Cubans outside Florida settled without government as- 
sistance. Professionals and other high-status people were es- 
pecially apt to rely on friends and family ties rather than 
government agencies to get them their jobs (Prohias and 
Casal 1973; Rogg 1974). Despite the recentness of their ar- 
rival, Cubans who have settled outside the major Cuban 
enclaves have often become English-speakers and otherwise 
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moved rapidly into the American middle class (Nelson and 
Tienda 1985). 


Return to Miami During the 1970s. Nevertheless, there has 
been a strong return migration to South Florida. The propor- 
tion of the U.S. Cuban population living in Florida increased 
from 46 percent in 1970 to 59 percent in 1980. Moreover, in 
1978 a survey of Cubans in Dade County found that 40 
percent had previously been living in other parts of the U.S. 
(Boswell and Curtis 1984). Most returnees preferred Florida's 
climate and wanted to be near relatives and friends in Florida, 
but they had become sufficiently successful and well-ad- 
justed to America that they had been able to buy homes in 
suburban Miami as opposed to Little Havana. 


New Jersey 


About 47 percent of the people resettled under the Cuban 
Refugee Program moved to New York or New Jersey (Boswell 
and Curtis 1984) — а rather narrow focus for what had been 
conceived of as greater geographical dispersal. 

Although New York City was an earlier Cuban settle- 
ment, the concentration in the town of West New York and 
adjacent Union City (Hudson County), New Jersey, arose 
from a small pre-1959 settlement. Chain migrations devel- 
oped, with 84 percent of Cuban residents reporting in the late 
1960s that they moved there because of friends or family 
(Rogg 1974). Newcomers could take advantage of a range of 
manufacturing, warehousing, and trucking jobs in the area, 
and local economies have been substantially revived (Boswell 
and Curtis 1984). 

A few earlier (pre-1959) immigrants moved to the en- 
clave from Manhattan, and some newcomers settled in adja- 
cent cities and counties where Puerto Ricans or Dominicans 
had large populations. People of varied Hispanic origins also 
have moved into the predominantly Cuban centers. In 1980 
both Union City and West New York had populations that 
were almost two-thirds Spanish origin and about one-third 
Cuban. 


Other Spanish Origin 


1980 Summary Statistics* 


Reported Ethnic Population 
Complete count 3,051,063 
Edited sample 3,113,867 


Counties with Largest 
Other Spanish-Origin Population** 


New York City, NY 461,965 
Los Angeles, CA 334,218 
Dade (Miami), FL 115,847 
Bernalillo (Albuquerque), NM 85,104 
Cook (Chicago), IL 56,336 


Counties with Highest Percentage of 
Other Spanish Origin in Population** 


Mora, NM 69.61 
Rio Arriba (Espanola), NM 59.28 
Taos, NM 57.96 
San Miguel (Las Vegas), NM 56.57 
Guadalupe (Santa Rosa), NM 56.45 


* County statistics, map, and text interpretation are based on complete-count data. 
** Major cities or towns may be indicated in parentheses. 


The ethnic populations that are included in this Hispanic 
group are not clearly identifiable. This is primarily because 18 
percent of the population choosing the category Other Span- 
ish in 1980 reported an ancestry not normally thought of as 
Spanish, and 39 percent listed only a general Spanish re- 
sponse (Fernandez and Cresce 1986). The relative inconsis- 
tency of individuals' responses to this question over time 
(McKenney, Fernandez, and Masumura 1984) and the 7 per- 
cent of Other Spanish origin who reported Mexican ancestry 
add to the difficulties in interpreting these data. 

However, the ancestry responses of the Other Spanish 
population can often be used to identify a specific national 
origin. Less than 1 percent indicated a Spaniard ancestry, but 
about twice that number reported Filipino, Portuguese, or 
American ancestries (Fernandez and Cresce 1986). Included 
also as Other Spanish were smaller numbers of people with 
American Indian, Brazilian, Spanish Basque, and Guamanian 
ancestries. 

This interpretation focuses on the two largest groups not 
covered elsewhere in the atlas. First, a large proportion of 
people who reported a general Spanish ancestry probably 
had ethnic roots in New Spain in the period from 1598 to 
1821. Although this text treats only the New Mexico settle- 
ments, enclaves of Spaniards in Louisiana's Saint Bernard 
and Ascension parishes reflect Canary Islander settlements 
during the same period (Spitzer 1985). Also, along the Texas- 
Louisiana border in Sabine Parish the Other Spanish popula- 
tion has descended from settlers in the 18th and early 19th 
centuries who, mixed with local Indians, preserved a Spanish 
identity partly as staunch Catholics surrounded by a predom- 
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inantly Protestant population (Gregory 1987). The second 
major group covered in the atlas are people of Central and 
South American and Dominican ancestries, who constituted 
16 percent of the Other Spanish population. 


Spanish Americans in New Mexico 


There has been no consensus as to the best English-language 
label for this ethnic population. However, because the РИМ$ 
file shows that the number of people in New Mexico who 
described their ancestry as Spanish American was more than 
six times greater than those reporting the alternative term, 
Hispano, the former is used in this interpretation. 


Spanish Settlements. Тһе Spanish first entered the upper 
Rio Grande Valley in 1598. They attempted to convert local 
Indians to Christianity and assimilate them to Spanish ways. 
In general, they were successful despite periodic strong resist- 
ance. Those who did assimilate lived in hundreds of small 
villages along the Rio Grande and in nearby valleys to the 
west and the east (Meinig 1971). In this area, named Rio 
Arriba (north of what is now Bernalillo County), most land 
was owned by local villages rather than individuals, and 
livelihood was based on subsistence irrigation farming and 
sheep ranching (Kutsche and Van Ness 1981). The surround- 
ing mountains provided some protection from marauding 
Navajos, Apaches, and other Indians. Downriver to Socorro 
the region called Rio Abajo involved fewer people but larger 
sheep ranches based on earlier land grants to individuals. In 
1850 the 56,000 Spanish in northern New Mexico constituted 
virtually all the inhabitants of settled areas apart from the 
Indian pueblos and larger trading towns (Nostrand 1975). 

Between 1850 and 1900 the Spanish grew in numbers 
and expanded the territory within which they were domi- 
nant. In the 1850s families moved northward into the adja- 
cent San Luis Valley of Colorado (Costilla and Conejos coun- 
ties). Later others moved onto the plains of eastern New 
Mexico (Union to Lincoln counties), typically working as 
cowboys and sheepherders on the large commercial ranches 
that developed there (Kutsche and Van Ness 1981). Some 
herders and ranch hands had moved into southeastern 
Utah's San Juan County and settled near Monticello (Mayer 
1976), but the contiguous Spanish settlements stretched from 
south central Colorado, south along the Rio Grande into 
Sierra County, and from the Arizona to the Texas borders 
(Nostrand 1980). 


American and Mexican Settlement. When Mexican inde- 


pendence occurred in 1821, Mexico opened the area to trade 
with the U.S., and a Santa Fe Trail was opened almost imme- 
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diately to provide a trading connection with the American 
Midwest. А few American merchants and cattleranchers set- 
tled in that frontier section of northern Mexico, but after 
1846, when the U.S. absorbed the area by defeating Mexico in 
war, many more Americans came. 

In 1879 the Santa Fe Railroad entered this region, stimu- 
lating increased in-migration of English-speaking Ameri- 
cans, mostly fortune seekers and ranchers. Americans slowly 
got control of almost all of the Spanish Americans' grazing 
lands because the villagers often had to sell the land to pay 
their taxes or because they could not prove their ownership to 
the land claims court (Knowlton 1969). (The Spanish system 
of ownership had been based on rights earned through long- 
term use rather than written deeds.) The villagers were forced 
to rely as they could on their small irrigated farms and labor- 
ing jobs where they could be found. 

Most of the American newcomers (usually called 
" Anglos") lived in the cities and larger towns and, in Colo- 
rado, in the mining area around Trinidad (Las Animas 
County), but a few — mostly Jews — became shopkeepers in 
the Spanish villages (Meinig 1971). Immigrants from Mexico 
arrived in New Mexico too, but they were more likely to be 
working on the farms and in the mines and refineries in the 
southern part of the state. 


Spanish American Out-Migration from Villages. The 
coming of railroads, large-scale ranching, and coal mining in 
a few places brought work opportunities for those forced out 
of their villages by overcrowding or loss of land (Meinig 
1971). There were some jobs nearby, as sheepherders or in 
section gangs for the Santa Fe Railroad. In the 20th century 
most villagers who remained in New Mexico moved to towns 
on main highways, to Spanish “old towns” in Anglo cities 
where there were jobs, or to nearby Pueblo, Colorado, for 
work in the steel mills. But there were usually higher wages 
farther afield, and men moved to other places in Colorado, 
Wyoming, and Utah for railroad, mining, sugar-beet, saw- 
mill, or other industrial work (Mead 1953). 

By 1909 a thousand Spanish Americans were working 
sugar beets in northeastern Colorado, mostly in Weld County 
(Taylor 1930:1), and others were moving into Colorado's Ar- 
kansas River Valley (Otero and Bent counties) for similar 
work. Early seasonal migrations led to permanent settle- 
ments. 

Spanish Americans had first been hired in the 1880s to 
man the gold and silver smelters in the mining town of Lead- 
ville (Lake County), high in the middle of Colorado's Rocky 
Mountains (Writers' Program 1941). There were subsequent 
busts and booms, but after the 1940s the large molybdenum 
mine at nearby Climax operated with increasing success, so 


that by 1980 mining and other opportunities had attracted a 
total of over nine hundred Spanish Americans to that un- 
usual county. 

In the 1940s the war effort led to jobs in airplane facto- 
ries, construction, agriculture, and mines — resulting in the 
loss of over half the working-age male population of some 
New Mexico villages (Loomis 1942). Spanish Americans 
were recruited to work in Utah: on railroads and farms, in the 
copper operations of Bingham Canyon (Tooele County), in 
the coal mines of Carbon County (Mayer 1976). As a result of 
chain migrations following initial opportunities, men from 
some villages moved primarily to Arizona mines and Colo- 
rado farms while those from other villages went to Wyoming 
to herd sheep (Loomis 1942). Despite jobs in distant places, 
some Spanish Americans held on to their family property in 
their small villages. 

The major 20th-century migration from these villages 
can be seen in an examination of the 1900 and 1980 Spanish 
American populations in the different counties. The figures 
for 1900 are based on the village and district populations 
reported by the census enumerators (Nostrand 1980) and 
reaggregated in terms of the 1980 county boundaries for ap- 
propriate comparison to the 1980 Other-Spanish count. The 
less urban and less developed counties — Mora, Union, San 
Miguel, Guadalupe, Catron, and Socorro in New Mexico and 
Conejos, Costilla, and Huerfano in Colorado — had in 1980 
populations of Other Spanish origin that averaged only two- 
thirds the count of the Spanish in 1900. 

The movement of the Spanish American population to 
Albuquerque (Bernalillo County) and Santa Fe (Santa Fe 
County) is indicated by the fact that 49 percent of all the 
Other Spanish in New Mexico in 1980 lived in those two 
counties. Also, 42 percent of Colorado's Other Spanish were 
in Pueblo County, where construction, steelmaking, and 
other industrial jobs have long drawn the Spanish. Migration 
to California and other states has been common, but has been 
hard to measure because outside the New Mexico area the 
Other Spanish, Hispano, and Spanish American labels have 
been given much less precise and more inclusive meanings. 

Despite these migrations, the percentages of Other 
Spanish in the rural, traditionally Spanish counties have re- 
mained fairly high because the lack of jobs in those counties 
has deterred most potential in-migrants except those wishing 
asimpler, slower lifestyle. The areas of greatest proportionate 
strength on the 1980 map are very similar to those found in 
1900 (Nostrand 1980). Because people of Mexican origin 
have also settled in some northern New Mexican counties, 
the percentage of the population with some Spanish or Mexi- 
can origin was over 80 percent in Mora and San Miguel coun- 
ties and 74 percent in Rio Arriba County. Some of the lowest 
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percentages of Other Spanish origin in New Mexico have 
been in the southeast corner, an area sometimes called “Little 
Texas," where farming and later oil developments repre- 
sented a strong westward expansion of Anglo Texans (Meinig 
1971). 


Recent Changes. Many Spanish Americans who left the 
New Mexico homeland have felt a strong identity with that 
area and many would come back if they were able to find 
work there. Some have returned, often with mobile homes, 
after having found that improved roads have put city jobs 
within commuting distance. At the same time, the outsiders 
who have come to Albuquerque, Santa Fe, and Los Alamos 
for work or to mountain areas for recreation and retirement 
have already partially transformed some nearby Spanish vil- 
lages into their own bedroom or resort communities. 


Central and South Americans 


Specific nationality ancestries of most people from Central 
and South America and the Dominican Republic are indi- 
cated at the state level on the cartogram. Nearly all resided in 
metropolitan areas, especially New York and Los Angeles, as 
well as other cities that have been closer or more accessible — 
Miami and New Orleans. These populations also make up a 
substantial proportion of the populations represented by the 
graduated square symbols on the map of Other Spanish ori- 
gin. This is particularly the case in New York City. 


Central American Nationalities. Most people of Central 
American ancestries have come to America since about 1960 
or were born here in recent years. This portion of the Span- 
ish-speaking population of America has grown especially 
rapidly since about 1978 and has come to include more poor 
people than in the past and the full range of political ideolo- 
gies. Central Americans have been more likely to form their 
communities based on similarities of social class, race, poli- 
tics, or religion than their specific national origin (Peñalosa 
1984). 

Both immigrants and refugees were included in the 1980 
numbers, as well as others not accepted by the U.S. govern- 
ment for permanent residence in either category. Costa 
Ricans and Hondurans have come mostly for better job op- 
portunities. For example, some people from the Atlantic coast 
of Honduras have developed chain migrations leading to 
New Orleans, where they often have found work on the 
docks (Gugliotta 1982). Before about 1980 many people from 
El Salvador had come for similar reasons and were living in 
Los Angeles, San Francisco, and Washington, DC. 
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However, since about 1978 war and chaos have increas- 
ingly accompanied political struggles in El Salvador, Nicara- 
gua, and Guatemala — prompting many more to seek refuge 
in the United States. There have been both Guatemalan In- 
dian peasants and rich Nicaraguan exiles. Relatively few of 
these escapees were here at the time of the 1980 census, but 
the destinations chosen by earlier arrivals probably represent 
the same places whose populations have swelled with refu- 
gees since 1980. These arrivals have probably had some eco- 
nomic motivation for migration, but this has often been over- 
shadowed by the simple fear of being killed or hurt if they 
remained in their own country. However, most people in this 
predicament have been unable to demonstrate that they 
qualify for refugee status under our laws and have remained 
here illegally. 

Perhaps three-quarters of those who have thought of 
themselves as refugees have been Salvadorans (Gugliotta 
1982). In the largest metropolitan areas they have often be- 
come factory workers or maids and been able to escape detec- 
tion by passing as Puerto Ricans or Mexicans. In Los Angeles 
a large Central American area (predominantly Salvadoran) 
has appeared for the first time—located between major 
black, Mexican, and Korean settlements (Penalosa 1984). 
Newly arriving refugees and immigrants have often found 
apartment housing in what had been an ethnically mixed 
zone in the Pico-Union area, west of the Harbor and north of 
the Santa Monica freeways. However, other Central Ameri- 
cans live far from this new concentration. 


South American Nationalities. There was some immigra- 
tion from South America in the 19th century, and during 
most of the 20th century those immigrating from South 
America have far outnumbered those from Central America. 
This has resulted in a large number of Spanish-ancestry peo- 
ple some generations removed from the immigration experi- 
ence and probably with nonspecific ethnic identities (Orlov 
and Ueda 1980). 

During the 1960s immigration increased. Compared to 
people from other Spanish-language areas in the Americas, 
those from South America have had especially high levels of 
education and income (Orlov and Ueda 1980). Immigration 
of professionals continued during the 1970s, though there 
was also an influx of people with less training so that the most 
common occupation prior to immigration involved blue-col- 
lar work (Massey and Schnabel 1983). Very few immigrants 
had been employed as laborers or farmworkers in their home 
country. 

Some immigrants have been medical and scientific pro- 
fessionals who had been frustrated in studying or practicing 
their specialty by the insufficient training available or the lack 


of technologically advanced equipment in their country 
(McKee 1983). Many of these have been women, who had 
found that their status as independent professionals had been 
barely tolerated by the Latin society of their home country. 
Females have predominated among recent immigrants. In 
1980 there were only 82 males for every 100 females of Cen- 
tral or South American ancestry (Sullivan 1985). Self-reliant, 
career-oriented women may well have constituted most of 
the 11 percent of Colombian women who migrated to New 
York but had no relative in that city (Gurak and Kritz 1982). 

South Americans have settled almost completely in met- 
ropolitan areas, especially the largest ones, where they have 
tried to find work commensurate with their skill. There they 
have often established themselves in the middle class, socia- 
lizing especially with people from their same country. Those 
of middle- and upper-class origin have made special efforts to 
distinguish themselves from lower-status Hispanic groups — 
usually Puerto Rican or Mexican immigrants. In the San Jose 
and San Francisco Bay areas of California and in some other 
cities, small colonies of former political prisoners have ap- 
peared; most of these have been Argentinians or Chileans 
who had been freed during the 1970s (Guendelman 1981). 

Especially large settlements have developed in the bor- 
ough of Queens in New York City. The Colombian settlement 
in the Jackson Heights area was begun after World War I 
when many professionals found the area attractive and con- 
venient to jobs. The area has remained the focus of the ex- 
panding Colombian population. Ecuadorian, Peruvian, and 
Dominican communities have appeared in other parts of 
Jackson Heights and Elmhurst and Corona, with varied 
South American shops, restaurants, and other businesses fo- 
cused on Roosevelt Avenue. The older Irish, Jewish, and Ital- 
ian residents who had moved to Queens from Manhattan 
decades ago have been leaving, making room for the new 
Spanish-speaking arrivals (Cowan and Cowan 1975). 

The largest South American nationality reported in the 
1980 census was Colombians. In the last two decades many 
Colombians have not been able to find jobs appropriate to 
their training, and more have arrived with relatively few 
skills. Especially in the 1970s men have often taken jobs here 
as taxi drivers or restaurant dishwashers with women typi- 
cally working as domestic servants, maids in hotels, or sew- 
ing-machine operators (Castro 1982; Giraldo 1982). Some 
immigrants later moved into clerical or supervisory jobs or 
pursued their professions. Others have become building and 
office cleaners, factory operatives, and electrical-appliance 
and auto-repair workers. 

In Chicago the Colombians have included a large group 
whose origins were along the Caribbean coast of that coun- 
try, where there was much more racial mixing with blacks 
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(Orlov and Ueda 1980). Predominantly middle-class profes- 
sionals with their familes, these newcomers to Chicago have 
mixed little with either the Spanish-looking Colombians 
from the interior cities or with American blacks. 


Dominicans. Immigration from the Dominican Republic 
was small until restrictions on emigration were lifted after the 
1961 murder of the dictator Trujillo (Hendricks 1980). АІ- 
though many Dominicans have immigrated legally to the 
U.S., there are also many who have entered as visitors and 
overstayed their visa limits. The majority have entered by 
obtaining a tourist visa for Puerto Rico and taking the short 
boat trip to that island (Dominguez 1975). Then, if they could 
pass as Puerto Ricans at the airport, they have not needed to 
show any immigration documents to board a flight to New 
York from the U.S. territory of Puerto Rico. 


Dominican immigrants have typically worked as dish- 
washers in restaurants or as laborers, factoryworkers, and 
janitors. In New York about 40 percent of employed Domini- 
can women have run sewing machines in the garment in- 
dustry (Gurak and Kritz 1982). Those who arrived with better 
training or who have learned American ways have some- 
times established businesses or become white-collar workers 
or professionals. Although there has been disagreement as to 
the characteristics of the average Dominican immigrant that 
could relate to their occupational adjustment here (Hendricks 
1980; Ugalde, Bean, and Cardenas 1979), it is clear that most 
of the upper- and middle-class immigrants have had to take 
lower-status jobs than they had back home. These people 
have been much more likely to return to the island than have 
the lower-class arrivals. Also, Dominicans who in their own 
country were categorized as racially mixed (mulatto) have 
found that in America they have been identified as blacks, 
which has hindered their acceptance by most white Ameri- 
cans. 

Since the early 1960s New York City has had by far the 
largest concentration of Dominicans. In 1980 that city and its 
four suburban counties contained over 99 percent of the 
state's Dominican population, as indicated by country of 
birth data (Census 1983e). Dominicans have settled among 
other Hispanic peoples in a variety of neighborhoods, espe- 
cially on Manhattan's Upper West Side and in Queens. 
Others have moved across the Hudson to Jersey City or other 
cities in Hudson and Passaic counties. Often their settlements 
have been near the edges of black ghettos, from which they 
have found movement difficult, partly because of their color 
(Dominguez 1975). 

Some Dominicans have moved to other northeastern 
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manufacturing cities. By 1980 Essex County, Massachuestts, 
had almost twice as many Dominicans (3,188) as the next 
largest centers — Providence County, Rhode Island, and Suf- 
folk County (Boston) Massachusetts. However, Dade 
County (Miami) in Florida had more people born in the Do- 
minican Republic (5,842) than any county in the U.S. outside 
New York City itself. 


Brazilian Ancestry 


1980 Summary Statistics" 


Reported Ethnic Population 
Single ancestry 18,750 
Multiple ancestry 8,890 
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Yolo (Davis), CA 
Montgomery (Silver Spring), MD 
Tippecanoe (Lafayette), IN 
Essex (Newark), NJ 
Arlington, VA 


* County statistics, map, and text interpretation are based on single-ancestry data only. 


** Major cities or towns may be indicated in parentheses. 
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Although Brazil contains half the population of South Amer- 
ica, relatively few of its people have emigrated to the United 
States. During some years of the 1960s over 2,300 immigrants 
were accepted, but after the Brazilian generals imposed re- 
strictions on departure the flow of immigrants has averaged 
1,500 per year. 

Because Brazilian settlement in the U.S. has hardly been 
studied, it is presumed that most people of Brazilian ancestry 
share characteristics with immigrants from the Spanish- 
speaking countries of South America, who have tended until 
the late 1970s to represent a relatively educated and skilled or 
professional group. Certainly the large deposit required be- 
fore departure has meant that immigrants from Brazil have 
been almost completely from the middle and upper classes. 
Many have arrived in this country as tourists or, less fre- 
quently, as students but have become immigrants when they 
married a U.S. citizen (U.S. INS. 1983). 

Brazilians have settled especially in the larger metropoli- 
tan areas where the range of employment and business op- 
portunities has been greatest. Their wide dispersal may be 
related to the relative ease of their adjustment here in that 
they may have felt less need to concentrate geographically in 
what for many immigrants has been a strange and threaten- 
ing country. 

In 1980 people of Brazilian ancestry could also be found 
in counties where major universities are located. Over 2,500 
students were here from Brazil plus occasional Brazilian pro- 
fessors and staff and their families (Boyan 1981). Probably 
most of the Brazilians in Yolo County, California, and Tippe- 
canoe County, Indiana, were connected with the University 
of California at Davis and with Purdue University. Similarly, 
the state universities of Florida, Wisconsin, lowa, and Kansas 
each apparently attracted between 50 and 100 Brazilians. 


Haitian Ancestry 


1980 Summary Statistics* 


Reported Ethnic Population 
Single ancestry 81,509 
Multiple ancestry 8,714 


Counties with Largest 
Haitian-Ancestry Population** 


New York City, NY 43,473 
Dade (Miami), FL 13,355 
Suffolk (Boston), MA 3,060 


Rockland (New City), NY 2,218 
Cook (Chicago), IL 2,095 


Counties with Highest Percentage of 
Haitian Ancestry in Population** 


Rockland (New City), NY .85 
Dade (Miami), FL .82 
New York City, NY .61 
Suffolk (Boston), MA 47 


Union (Elizabeth), NJ 23 


* County statistics, map, and text interpretation are based оп single-ancestry data only. 
** Major cities or towns may be indicated in parentheses. 


At the time of the late-18th-century Haitian revolution, per- 
haps 50,000 Haitians — white sugar planters, free blacks, and 
slaves — settled in the United States: in New Orleans, New 
York, and other cities, but particularly Philadelphia (Laguerre 
1980). More recently, the U.S. military occupation of Haiti 
from 1915 to 1943 prompted the exodus of several hundred 
educated Haitians who resisted U.S. intervention. Over 90 
percent of these Haitians were blacks or mulattos, many of 
whom settled in the Harlem section of Manhattan. There they 
worked in the garment industry or became importers or re- 
tailers. Like more recent arrivals, their everyday language 
was a creole based partly on French. 

After World War II Haitian women were recruited for 
work as maids in Los Angeles, Washington, and other places 
(Laguerre 1980). Others migrated to the Bahamas to replace 
upwardly mobile Bahamians in farm labor and menial service 
jobs (Stepick 1982). However, most Haitian immigrants to 
the U.S. have come since 1957, the beginning of the Duvalier 
dictatorships (Laguerre 1980). During the 1960s and 1970s a 
great many professionals, students, and politicians opposed 
Duvalier's policies and came to America, later joined by 
spouses and other family members. Presumably such mid- 
dle-class migrants constituted most of the Haitian population 
outside Florida and the largest metropolitian areas in 1980. 

However, as political and economic conditions in Haiti 
worsened in the 1970s, relatively fewer well-educated people 
immigrated, especially to Florida. Because so many Haitians 
have settled illegally in the U.S. and have wished to avoid 
contact with the government officials, the population of Hai- 
tian ancestry may have been substantially undercounted in 
the 1980 census. 


New York and Other Northern Cities 


The importance of New York City for Haitians is indicated by 
the fact that in 1980 over half the people of Haitian ancestry 
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in the entire country lived in that city. Many Haitians have 
become taxi drivers, and those who had been in business on 
the island have often done the same here, serving a predomi- 
nantly Haitian clientele (Laguerre 1980). A Haitian neighbor- 
hood has appeared on Manhattan's Upper West Side, where 
many new arrivals settle for a few years. Amid the brown- 
stone and high-rise apartments and welfare hotels have been 
Haitian, Dominican, and Puerto Rican stores, restaurants, 
and clubs (Laguerre 1979). Although Haitians have tended to 
congregate socially among themselves, they have been able 
to buy familiar foods in shops run by English- or Spanish- 
speaking West Indians. 

The largest settlement has been in Brooklyn, where the 
residents of some apartment houses supervised by Haitians 
are almost all Haitian (Laguerre 1980). For those who could 
afford to move from Brooklyn or Manhattan, the most pres- 
tigious housing in the city has been in parts of Queens. That 
borough has been the center of Haitian night life in New York 
City and home to the lighter-skinned elite. 

In New York and other cities Haitians have generally 
settled in black residential areas. They have kept to them- 
selves socially and often used Creole to accentuate their dis- 
tinctiveness from most American blacks while remaining al- 
most invisible to whites in the surrounding areas. After some 
Haitians moved from New York to Boston in the 1960s (hop- 
ing for a quieter life, better jobs, and cheaper housing), others 
came directly from Haiti. The community has been centered 
in some of the city's large black neighborhoods but also has 
become dispersed into nearby cities (Fontaine 1976). In 
Evanston (Cook County), Illinois, many in the community of 
several hundred have worked in factories, hospitals, or nurs- 
ing homes, and others are maids in private homes (Lawless 
1986). 


South Florida 


Direct migration to South Florida began in late 1972, when 
the arrival of a boatload of refugees proved that it was possi- 
ble to sail in a primitive craft from Haiti across the Gulf 
Stream to Florida's southeast coast (Boswell 1982). People 
increasingly took the risk of hazardous voyages in small ships 
in order to be smuggled from Haiti to the coast of Florida 
(Stepick 1982). The flow increased in 1977, as the Bahamas 
and the Dominican Republic — destinations of earlier Haitian 
labor migrations — began persecuting and expelling Haitians 
(Lawless 1986). At the same time, conditions in Haiti wor- 
sened, and the United States and Canada assigned fewer 
visas for Haitians. 

For several years boats landed frequently on the coast of 
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southern Florida, with the escapees usually requesting politi- 
cal asylum. Most such requests were refused, and until 1982 
many Haitians were jailed in the Miami area or in Puerto Rico. 
The plight of these Haitians was well publicized for a few 
years. In 1981 the flow diminished when the Haitian govern- 
ment acted to reduce emigration and the United States turned 
back boats. The illegal entry of so many poor, foreign blacks 
has led to much local resentment, among both blacks and 
whites. 

Most Haitians in Miami in 1980 were young single 
adults, typically illiterate and unskilled males, but some U.S.- 
born children had already appeared (Boswell 1982). North of 
Miami's downtown, Haitians have formed a Little Haiti in an 
area of low-cost housing near jobs in warehousing and gar- 
ment factories. Other Haitians have become farmworkers in 
the Miami (Dade County), Belle Glade (Palm Beach County), 
and Clewiston (Hendry County) areas. Many have joined the 
annual streams of migrant workers heading north to pick 
strawberries, tomatoes, pecans, peaches, apples, and vegeta- 
bles at various places from northern Florida to New York 
state. Haitians have mixed little with other farmworkers be- 
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cause of cultural differences and the frustration exhibited 
over Haitian intrusion in the labor market. 


Jamaican Ancestry 


1980 Summary Statistics* 


Reported Ethnic Population 
Single ancestry 223,652 
Multiple ancestry 29,616 


Counties with Largest 
Jamaican-Ancestry Population 


kk 


New York City, NY 106,148 
Dade (Miami), FL 11,604 
Hartford, CT 6,630 
Westchester, NY 5,922 
Los Angeles, CA 5,056 


Counties with Highest Percentage of 
Jamaican Ancestry in Population** 


Bath (Hot Springs), VA 2.51 
New York City, МҮ 1.50 
Hartford, CT .82 
Dade (Miami), FL 71 
Westchester, МҮ .68 


* County statistics, map, and text interpretation are based оп single-ancestry data only. 
** Major cities or towns may be indicated in parentheses. 


Perhaps 80 to 90 percent of black immigrants from the West 
Indies have come from former and current British territories 
in the Caribbean Sea area (Ueda 1980). Because Jamaica has 
about half the total population of islands in the British West 
Indies, Jamaicans have played a predominant role in immi- 
gration from the West Indies. In most research on blacks from 
the Caribbean, the various island populations have been 
combined into a West Indian category. For this reason, some 
of this interpretation is general and not focused solely on 
people of Jamaican ancestry. Whites make up such small 
proportions of most West Indian island populations that they 
are not discussed here. The even fewer Asians are covered 
only in the section on Trinidadians and Guyanese. 

As on the other islands, Jamaica's black population rep- 
resents the descendants of slaves brought centuries earlier 
from Africa as laborers, especially on sugar plantations. Brit- 
ish West Indians have spoken English or a creole with an 
English-language foundation. In their religion many have 
been Anglicans or, in America, Episcopalians. Although their 
speech accent usually has made it possible to identify black 
immigrants, most whites in America have not distinguished 
these from blacks whose American heritage goes back many 
generations. 

Among American blacks, however, the distinction of 
West Indian birth or foreign ancestry has been very signifi- 
cant. In the U.S., West Indians have generally remained so- 
cially separate from blacks of old American heritage, partly 
because of the socioeconomic status differences between the 
two black groups (Sowell 1978). West Indian immigrants and 
their children have been generally better educated and more 
occupationally skilled than blacks of American heritage. 


Immigration Before 1965 


Although some West Indians settled in the U.S. in the 19th 
century, immigration became much larger about the turn of 
the century. Some people left the islands to work for Ameri- 
can employers in Cuba, Panama, or Central America, but 
between 1900 and 1930 about 85,000 British West Indians 
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came to the U.S. (Ueda 1980). An estimated 60 percent of 
British West Indians in the states about 1980 were descend- 
ants of these early immigrants. 

In contrast to the relatively unskilled southern and east- 
ern Europeans arriving at the same time, West Indian immi- 
grants were more apt to have been from the middle class and 
literate. Men who could afford the trip were typically skilled 
artisans, white-collar workers, tradesmen, or professionals. 
People of higher occupational status constituted over half of 
employed West Indian immigrants, and they were much less 
likely to return to theisland than those who had been laborers 
or servants (Reid 1939; Richardson 1983). An especially 
heavy immigration occurred just before low quotas for West 
Indians became effective in July, 1924. 

By 1930, 73 percent of the West Indians were living in 
New York City, primarily in the black section of Harlem (Reid 
1939). Miami, Boston, Philadelphia, Detroit, and Chicago all 
had over a thousand foreign-born blacks in 1930. In New 
York City, Boston, and Miami immigrants constituted over 15 
percent of the local black populations. Steamship lines con- 
nected Jamaica to those East Coast ports, and some people 
moved to the interior cities to take jobs in industry (Ueda 
1980). 

During World War II Jamaicans were brought under 
contract to pick fruit and vegetables in various eastern and 
midwestern states, and many of these and later contract la- 
borers stayed on as immigrants. After 1952, however, immi- 
gration to America was more difficult because Jamaicans and 
others were no longer able to enter under the large quota for 
the United Kingdom. West Indian emigration was then sub- 
stantially redirected toward England. However, it again 
turned to the U.S. when in 1962 the British Parliament re- 
stricted immigration from former colonies and in 1965 the 
U.S. permitted many more immigrants from countries that 
had not previously been major sources. 

Jamaicans and other West Indians arriving in America 
have been apt to stress academic achievement or small-busi- 
ness enterprise as the avenues to success. Many have turned 
their push carts and small fruit and vegetable stands into 
grocery stores, and some later opened larger stores and real- 
estate offices or bought apartment buildings (Hellwig 1978). 


Post-1965 Immigration and Settlement 


Between 1967 and 1979 legal immigration from Jamaica in- 
creased substantially. Family immigration has become more 
common (Ueda 1980). However, a large number arrived as 
temporary visitors and have overstayed the limits of their 
visas (Foner 1984). The percentage of less-skilled and less- 
educated factory workers among immigrants has increased 
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with the passage of the century, as has the proportion of 
Jamaican females working as domestics. However, during the 
late 1970s the proportion of professionals, managers, techni- 
cal, and business people increased to over a quarter of the 
immigrants who had previously been employed (Cooper 
1985). 

Jamaicans and most black West Indians have settled in 
parts of the larger black sections of American cities to avoid 
the prejudice and discrimination they would likely encounter 
in white areas (Foner 1984). Some markets and restaurants 
have come to specialize in the foods of West Indian nationali- 
ties, and the sounds, styles, and values of Caribbean life have 
added a new dimension to local black communities. 


New York City. For Jamaicans, the move to New York City 
has been prompted not only by a search for jobs and higher 
incomes; migration has become a widely accepted, almost 
fashionable social trend (Foner 1984). Women have often 
found employment in the lower ranks of the nursing profes- 
sion, and some men work in health-care units or in hospital 
maintenance. Brooklyn hospitals employed nearly two thou- 
sand Jamaicans in the early 1980s. Women also have had 
clerical and sales jobs or been domestic servants, baby sitters, 
or companions for elderly people, and men have often been 
cleaners, janitors, or bus drivers. 

In New York, the various English-speaking West Indian 
immigrants have retained the social networks developed on 
the islands. Communities from different islands have been 
typically clustered in somewhat separate sections of the city, 
most of which were distinct from the major Spanish-speak- 
ing areas (Conway and Bigby 1983). In contrast to 1930, 
relatively few Jamaicans lived in Harlem. The largest Jamai- 
can neighborhoods and centers of social life have been in 
Flatbush and Crown Heights in Brooklyn, though Jamaican 
communities have also appeared in the Bronx and parts of 
southeastern Queens. 


Other Places. The many Jamaicans who have settled in 
Florida's Gold Coast (Dade through Palm Beach County) and 
southern California are evident in the 1980 census data, but a 
large group of seasonal farmworkers in Florida were not resi- 
dents and thus not included. 

In America during the 1970s the largest group of farm 
workers imported seasonally as temporary workers (H-2 visa 
program) have been the 8,000 to 10,000 West Indians (over 
80 percent Jamaicans) under contract to sugar growers in 
southern Florida (Wood and McCoy 1985). Florida's sugar 
production had quadrupled in the early 1960s, especially 
after the Cuban quota was eliminated, and these men cut 
sugar cane by hand. The men were present for about half of 


each year (the October- April cane-harvest period) during 
the 1970s, living in small and isolated labor camps on the 
many large plantations near Lake Okeechobee (Shabecoff 
1973). Their low pay and deplorable working and living con- 
ditions seem to have insured that no Americans would accept 
such work. 

The highest percentage of Jamaican ancestry in the U.S. 
was in the western part of Virginia, in the wooded ridge and 
valley country. In Bath County for the past 25 years or so, 
approximately 125 to 150 Jamaicans have been hired as 
skilled waiters by the renowned Homestead Resort Hotel 
(Coor 1986). Most were recruited originally in Jamaica. Each 
year they have entered under the temporary worker program 
for the April- November season, but over the years some 
have married Americans or remained in the U.S. through 
other means. 

The large Jamaican community in the North End of 
Hartford, Connecticut, originated after Jamaicans were 
brought to Connecticut in 1943 to harvest vegetables, to- 
bacco, and apples (Smetanka 1983). After the contract, many 
stayed, and over the intervening decades they have been 
joined by Jamaican friends and relatives, people from 
Guyana and several islands, and West Indian students from 
New York City enrolled in Connecticut colleges. 

In Los Angeles Jamaicans and other West Indians have 
often been professionally and technically trained. They in- 
clude people who migrated from New York and other East 
Coast cities as well as university students and others who 
immigrated directly to Los Angeles (Justus 1976). 

Black West Indians have made great efforts to preserve 
their island identities — а fact that is still sometimes an irri- 
tant to black Americans. Although the family remains the 
most important social unit, Jamaican adults in Los Angeles 
often become affiliated with some organization, the most 
important of which have been cricket clubs. Annual club 
tours to Jamaica have reinforced the strong national identities 
of immigrants. For most, Jamaica has remained home, and 
many plan to return there for retirement. 


Guyanese, Trinidadian, and 
Tobagonian Ancestries 


1980 Summary Statistics" 


Reported Ethnic Population 
Single ancestry 66,062 
Multiple ancestry 9,603 


Counties with Largest 
Guyanese, Trinidadian, and Tobagonian Ancestries** 


New York City, NY 42,288 
Washington, DC 1,457 
Essex (Newark), NJ 1,417 
Suffolk (Boston), MA 1,398 
Los Angeles, CA 1,189 


Counties with Highest Percentage of 
Guyanese, Trinidadian, and Tobagonian Ancestries** 


New York City, NY .60 
Washington, DC .23 
Suffolk (Boston), МА .22 
Prince George's (Oxon Hill), MD AZ 


Essex (Newark), NJ A 


* County statistics, map, and text interpretation are based on single-ancestry data only. 
** Major cities or towns may be indicated in parentheses. 


The West Indian islands of Trinidad and nearby Tobago be- 
came one country at the time of their independence from 
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Great Britain in 1962. Although Guyana is in South America, 
its Caribbean orientation, large black population, and history 
make it also British West Indian. These countries can be dis- 
tinguished from both Jamaica and the smaller formerly Brit- 
ish islands because only Trinidad and Guyana contain large 
proportions of East (Asian) Indians in their populations. 
Moreover, it is appropriate geographically to aggregate an- 
cestry data from these two countries because in the U.S. their 
distributions by counties were highly correlated (Pearson co- 
efficient r — .99). 

In the 19th century Asian Indians were imported to sev- 
eral of the West Indies to work as laborers on plantations and 
various projects, but they generally formed less than 4 per- 
cent of the total populations (Lowenthal 1972). However, 
Asian Indians have constituted over 40 percent of Trinidad's 
population and over half of Guyana's. Because they have 
retained a racial and cultural identity and a society clearly 
separate from that of blacks, they constitute a distinct group 
within the populations of Trinidadian and Guyanese an- 
cestry. 

However, 1980 census data from the Public-Use Micro- 
data Sample (PUMS) file indicate that relatively few Asian 
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Indians from Trinidad and Guyana have settled in America. 
In the 6 states with the largest Trinidadian and Guyanese 
populations, 95 percent of people reporting Trinidadian an- 
cestry and 82 percent of the Guyanese were blacks. These 
percentages varied little between states. The largest numbers 
of Asian Indians were the estimated 2,000 from Guyana and 
the 480 from Trinidad living in New York State. 

The high percentage of blacks in these populations sug- 
gests that these ancestries can be interpreted much like those 
of other British West Indian countries. The general discus- 
sions of Jamaican and other British West Indian ancestries 
thus become applicable. Geographically this also seems ap- 
propriate; there was a very high correlation at the county 
level of both Guyanese and Trinidadian and Tobagonian an- 
cestries with the British West Indian populations from both 
Jamaica and the smaller islands (г > .97). 


British West Indian Ancestries — 
Smaller Islands 


1980 Summary Statistics" 


Reported Ethnic Population 
Single ancestry 39,513 
Multiple ancestry 9,373 


Counties with Largest 
British West Indian-Ancestry Population** 


New York City, NY 20,221 
Dade (Miami), FL 4,687 
Suffolk (Boston), MA 1,344 
Broward (Fort Lauderdale), FL 849 
Palm Beach (West Palm Beach), FL 686 


Counties with Highest Percentage of 
British West Indian Ancestry in Population** 


Monroe (Key West), FL .29 
Dade (Miami), FL .29 
New York City, NY .28 
Martin (Stuart), FL .26 
Suffolk (Boston), MA 21 


* County statistics, тар, and text interpretation are based оп single-ancestry data ony. The ancestries 
included in this aggregation are Bahamian, Barbadian, Dominica Islander, Grenadan, Saint Kitts, and 
Saint Vincent, as well as smaller former or current British territories in the West Indies. Bermudan and 
Belizean ancestries are not included. The U.S. totals include Bahamian, Barbadian, Dominica Islander, 
and unspecified British West Indian ancestries only; they omit other specific ancestries that are 
included in the data for counties. 

** Major cities or towns may be indicated in parentheses. 
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British West Indian Ancestries: Smaller Islands 


Los Angeles 9. 


HAWAII 
Scale 1:28,261,000 


ALASKA 
Scale 1:64,130,000 


Because of the similarity in the experience and background of 
immigrants from the former British islands in the Caribbean 
and because Jamaica is the largest British West Indian island, 
some general aspects of this map interpretation have been 
discussed in the section on Jamaican ancestry. However, most 
West Indians have preferred to identify themselves socially in 
terms of specific countries or nationalities and have preserved 
the social networks developed in those islands (McLaughlin 
1981). Atthesame time, they have recognized some common 
experience as West Indians and have described themselves as 
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West Indians in situations that included people from other 
islands and Americans. 

Barbadians may have been especially likely to retain so- 
cial ties based on their nationality. In 1972, 87 percent of 
marriages involving immigrants from Barbados were be- 
tween two Barbadians (Sowell 1978). But in 1980 immigrants 
from Barbados were only slightly less likely than other West 
Indians to live in neighborhoods with people originating on 
other islands (Conway and Bigby 1983). 

During World War I, the 1920s, and again in the 1940s, 


men from smaller West Indian islands were sometimes 
brought in to fill specific labor needs in the U.S. Many came 
from Barbados in 1919, and over three thousand Bahamians 
worked in the vegetable fields on Florida's East Coast and in 
construction in Charleston, South Carolina (Reid 1939). Dur- 
ing World War II men from Saint Kitts and Nevis were hired 
as farm laborers in Florida, Wisconsin, Michigan, and Con- 
necticut, and others did factory work (Richardson 1983). 

However, probably most West Indians came here with- 
out being recruited for specific jobs. Hundreds of men from 
Saint Kitts, Nevis, and other islands came to New York 
around 1905 after completing construction of dock facilities 
in Bermuda (Richardson 1983). Steamship connections to 
New York, Miami, and Boston helped make especially large 
concentrations of immigrants in those places in the 1920s 
(Reid 1939). Details of the distribution are best explained in 
terms of job opportunities found in America and the net- 
works of personal contacts that resulted in chain migrations. 
For example, most people from Saint Kitts stayed in New 
York, but some Nevis islanders settled in Boston and New 
Haven, Connecticut (Richardson 1983). 


Washington, DC 


The nation's capital has become much more international in 
composition since the late 1960s. Part of the cosmopolitan 
transformation of the city has been due to the arrival in the 
1970s of numerous wealthy people from a range of countries 
and the effect of their financial transactions and local invest- 
ments (Dickey and Nunes 1980). But also, the West Indian 
and Puerto Rican populations that have grown so rapidly 
have elaborated what had been a simpler black-white racial 
structure. 

The West Indian waiters, waitresses, hostesses, and 
maintenance workers in hotels and restaurants have been 
especially visible. Others have started by working as security 
guards or in gas stations and car washes, but there have also 
been accountants, realtors, plumbers, and lawyers of West 
Indian ancestries (Milloy 1982). Ethnic festivals have ap- 
peared in Washington. Georgia Avenue, NW, has become the 
focus of West Indian record stores, restaurants, and other 
businesses. At the same time, local American-born blacks 
have been clearly aware that they have lost many low-level 
service jobs to West Indians and Puerto Ricans. 


Chapter 12 


People of Asian and Pacific Island Origin 


Asia includes so many varied peoples that this chapter deals 
only with those from the eastern and southern portions of the 
continent. People from what is now the Soviet Union are 
treated in the chapter on Eastern European origin and those 
from Southwest Asia are covered in the Middle Eastern-ori- 
gin chapter. 

Immigrants from the largest Asian countries first arrived 
in either California or Hawaii in the 19th century, mostly to 
work as miners, general laborers, or agricultural workers. 
Discovery of gold in California in 1848 triggered the first 
migration of thousands of Chinese to what they called the 
Golden Mountain, but the Chinese were also escaping the 
poverty, floods, and increasing turmoil of an old empire 
crumbling, partly from attack by Europeans. 

After the Chinese were ousted by whites from most good 
gold-mining operations, they took low-paying farm and gen- 
eral laboring jobs in the western states. In the 1890s the 
Japanese did much of the same work, as did Asian Indians, 
along with some Koreans, during the early 1900s. Sources of 
Asian cheap labor changed over time, partly because of re- 
strictions on the immigration of certain ethnic groups and 
partly because of the success of some groups in moving out of 
unskilled labor jobs. By the 1920s many Filipinos were being 
hired, especially for agricultural work in California. They 
became the most important source of California farm laborers 
other than people of Mexican origin for the next half-century. 
Additionally, there were a few students and professionals 
from Asian countries who immigrated to America in the early 
20th century. 

The earliest people in Hawaii were Polynesians. These 
Hawaiians were the only settlers until whites arrived in the 
late 18th century. The outsiders increased their control of the 
islands in the early 1800s, and some organized the develop- 
ment of plantations for growing and processing sugar cane. 
The labor needs of these enterprises led to the later importa- 
tion of a series of different ethnic populations. After the Chi- 
nese came the Japanese, the largest in number. Then after 


1908 came Koreans, Portuguese, Puerto Ricans, a few Nor- 
wegians and Spanish, and lastly, Filipinos. 

Like many Europeans at that time, nearly all these la- 
borers thought of themselves as sojourners: they expected to 
work hard for a short time, then return home with the money. 
Although some were forced into contracts, most agreed in 
return for their passage to work for a stated few years or pay 
back a specific sum of money. Many did return to their Asian 
homes, although most did not. 

The 1965 amendments to our earlier immigration laws 
eliminated the system of annual quotas that strongly favored 
northern and western Europe. Under the new law the people 
permitted to immigrate were to be close relatives of American 
citizens or immigrants already here, with additional spaces 
allotted for people in certain occupations that were needed in 
America. Since 1965 the immigration of people from Asia has 
increased dramatically, with particularly large flows of Chi- 
nese, Filipinos, Koreans, and Asian Indians. The more recent 
arrivals from such countries have included many well-edu- 
cated, middle-class professionals, often engineers, doctors, 
and nurses. Many U.S.-born people of Asian origin have also 
been occupationally successful, so that in 1980 Asian Ameri- 
cans in comparison to whites had higher incomes and were 
more likely to be employed in a professional or managerial 
capacity (Census 1983b). Those born in the U.S. differed 
sharply from the immigrants, however, in that they knew 
little if anything of the language and culture of the land of 
their ethnic origin. 

In addition, refugees from Indochina (Vietnam, Laos, 
and Cambodia), who began arriving in 1975, totaled about 
250,000 by the end of 1979 and over 710,000 as of 1984 (U.S. 
Office of Refugee Resettlement 1985). Differing from the 
usual immigrants, most refugees were forced to migrate, 
many to save their own lives. Their adjustment to America 
has been more difficult than for most immigrants because 
they had neither desired nor planned to come here. Never- 
theless, many have come to accept their new home here and 


have changed their status to that of immigrant and, then, 
citizen. 


Chinese 


1980 Summary Statistics* 


Reported Ethnic Population 
Complete count 806,040 
Edited sample 812,178 


Counties with Largest 
Chinese Population** 


New York City, NY 124,764 
Los Angeles, CA 93,747 
San Francisco, CA 82,480 
Honolulu, HI 52,814 
Alameda (Oakland), CA 32,177 


Counties with Highest Percentage of 
Chinese in Population** 


San Francisco, CA 12.15 
Honolulu, HI 6.93 
Alameda (Oakland), CA 2.91 
San Mateo (Palo Alto), CA 275 


Hawaii (Hilo), HI 1.82 


* County statistics, map, and text interpretation are based on complete-count data. 
** Major cities or towns may be indicated in parentheses. 


The major early period of Chinese immigration was from 
1850 until the early 1880s, when anti-Chinese feelings culmi- 
nated in legislation that sharply reduced the flow. Those who 
came to America during most of the century after 1850 were 
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primarily from one small part of China — the Pearl Delta area 
of Kwangtung Province on the southeastern coast — from 
which they brought their characteristic Cantonese speech. 
For almost a century Chinese communities in America were 
very homogenous in their regional cultural origins, in great 
contrast to the diversity present in the 1970s. 


Settlements: 1850-1950 


The West: Initial Dispersal. The California gold rush 
brought gold seekers from around the world, and for several 
years the Chinese, like others, worked their claims in the 
Sierra Nevada foothills. However, frustrated whites drove 
most Chinese miners off their claims. Although the Chinese 
remained the largest foreign-born group in the mining coun- 
ties for three decades, often working abandoned claims, they 
ultimately moved into other occupations and other areas. 

Many returned to San Francisco. There, labor gangs 
were organized for construction projects throughout the 
West and for strikebreaking anywhere in the country. The 
Chinese were in great demand because they worked well but 
accepted wages that were generally less than half what white 
people expected. Chinese men also worked in Chinatown in 
small shoe, cigar, and garment factories, some of which were 
owned by fellow Chinese. Others ran hand laundries, and 
some went after shrimp, abalone, and ocean fish from nearby 
villages. 

Mining, construction, agriculture, and manufacturing 
jobs distributed Chinese men widely across the western states 
for a few decades. Railroad owners were interested in Chi- 
nese laborers in order to undercut the labor demands of white 
workers but were worried that the Chinese were too small to 
handle railroad construction (Saxton 1971). One experiment 
in 1865 showed that the Chinese were ideal workers — 
industrious, peaceable, and ready to learn. They were soon 
building railroads in central California and digging water 
diversion trenches in Nevada (Barth 1964). Chinese also re- 
claimed most of the Sacramento Delta and lower Salinas 
Valley wetlands. The biggest early job was done by over 
10,000 Chinese workers who built the Central Pacific part of 
the transcontinental railroad in the late 1860s, from Sacra- 
mento east to Utah. They blasted, picked, shoveled, and 
loaded the Sierra granite in this hazardous undertaking. The 
ties and rails were finally laid, and America celebrated. A 
dozen years later the Chinese were at work on the Northern 
Pacific line through Montana and the Southern Pacific route 
across southern Arizona and Texas. 

News of gold strikes in other western states attracted 
many Chinese, who typically took up abandoned placer 
claims or worked in various laboring or mill jobs connected 
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with mining (Rohe 1982). Several thousand men went to 
Oregon, primarily for mining jobs. In 1870 the Chinese, 
mostly at Butte and Helena, constituted 9 percent of Mon- 
tana's population; in Idaho they represented nearly a third of 
the population and over half the miners. However, there 
were few Chinese miners in Arizona and New Mexico, where 
Mexicans had gotten control of most abandoned deposits. 

Chinese men also mined coal in Utah and Wyoming, 
picked cotton and cut cane in parts of the South, and helped 
industrialists squelch labor demands in Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey, and Massachusetts. 


The West: Retrenchment after 1880. Тһе Chinese, who 
had been appreciated at first when the West needed labor so 
badly, came to be seen as threats to the wages of white 
workers. Bullying and violence, as well as discriminatory 
laws and regulations, took their toll on those already here. In 
1882 Congress halted the immigration of Chinese laborers, 
and highly restrictive legislation remained in effect until 
1943. 

By the turn of the century competition from Chinese had 
been eliminated in most jobs desired by whites. For example, 
in the 1890s Chinese farmworkers in several parts of Califor- 
nia were driven from fields and orchards by mobs, in effect 
leaving only the asparagus in the Sacramento Delta country 
for Chinese workers (Lyman 1974). Humboldt County, in 
northwestern California, actually expelled virtually all its 
Chinese in 1886 (Carranco 1973). From then until the early 
19505 there were few if any Chinese in the county. The 172 
reported in 1980 represented several families new since 1950 
plus students at the local state university. 

Most Chinese in small towns throughout the West 
packed up and moved, either back to China or to a large city, 
especially to San Francisco. The Chinese Exclusion Act of 
1882, together with the return of many to China and the lack 
of wives and families among the Chinese laboring men who 
remained here, meant a dwindling population in America. 
From a numerical high of 107,000 in 1890 Chinese numbers 
on the U.S. mainland dropped to about 62,000 between 1920 
and 1940. 

In Oregon, the Chinese gravitated to the Portland area, 
where over three-quarters of those employed were laborers, 
laundry workers, cooks, dishwashers, or servants (Corbett 
and Corbett 1977). Most of the workers who had built the 
Southern Pacific line in West Texas in the early 1880$ later 
moved to El Paso, which soon had 13 Chinese-owned restau- 
rants and a Chinatown (Rhoads 1977). 

However, a few Chinese remained near the scattered 
work sites, sometimes becoming market gardeners or open- 
ing laundries, grocery stores, or cafés. The cafés, usually close 
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to the railroad stations in towns where train crews changed, 
served both railroad workers and the public. Presumably 
most small-town Chinese in 1980 were descendants of the 
early settlers who persisted in those places, but so few were 
left in places like Elko and Carlin (Elko County), Nevada, and 
Milford (Beaver County), Utah, that they do not appear on 
the map. 


Louisiana and Texas. In 1867 Chinese laborers were 
brought to work on cotton plantations in Louisiana’s Natchi- 
toches Parish (Cohen 1984). Those who remained usually 
married black or white women. Many of their descendants 
still lived in the area but were not necessarily among the 27 
people who identified as Chinese on the 1980 census. 

Most of those who had constructed railroads or picked 
cotton in several Southern states dispersed to other areas of 
the South, either after their work was completed or when the 
employer did not pay as agreed. Those former farm or 
railroad workers who moved to New Orleans joined other 
Chinese who had become importers, often running branches 
of commercial houses based in San Francisco. 

A few hundred Chinese who had built railroads in East 
Texas became sharecroppers and field hands on Brazos Val- 
ley cotton farms, especially in Robertson County (Rhoads 
1977). In 1870 that county had more Chinese than any other 
in the state, but by the 1940s only a few Chinese-white peo- 
ple remained and the 1980 census reported no one identify- 
ing as Chinese. 


About 1911 a labor force of 35,000 Chinese had been 
assembled in Mexico, especially in Sonora (Hu-DeHart 
1980), but harsh labor conditions and anti-Chinese sentiment 
drove many north of the border over the next two decades. 
The several hundred Chinese who arrived in San Antonio 
(Bexar County) in 1917 were some of these refugees, who 
provided the nucleus for what during the mid-20th century 
was the largest Chinese settlement in Texas (Rhoads 1977). 


Delta Chinese in Mississippi. The most persistent of the 
Chinese settlements in the small-town South have been in 
the Delta Region of northwest Mississippi and just across the 
river in Arkansas. Chinese who had come to the area around 
1870 to pick cotton found sharecropping unsatisfactory and 
soon managed to open grocery stores, serving especially local 
blacks (Loewen 1971). The Chinese population grew, and 
descendants have remained in the grocery business almost 
completely. Their stores became scattered through the black 
sections in many small towns and cities, especially in Bolivar 
and Washington counties (Quan 1982). 

Family-centered communities developed because wives 
of Chinese merchants were often permitted to join their hus- 
bands despite the exclusion of laborers by the 1882 act. Most 
Delta Chinese became Christians, especially Southern Bap- 
tists. Although they served predominantly black shoppers, 
their economic success enabled them to move from a not- 
quite-black status to an almost-white status, especially in the 
smaller towns, where whites have treated them better (Loe- 
wen 1971). Despite much out-migration, especially of young 
preprofessional women, Delta Chinese have often married 
other Chinese from the area and their numbers in northwest 
Mississippi and the nearby Memphis (Shelby County), Ten- 
nessee, area have grown in recent decades. 


Hawaii. Afew Chinese businessmen and artisans had come 
to Hawaii in the early 19th century, and sugar was first pro- 
duced commercially by Chinese investors and workers (Glick 
1980). However, whites steadily got control of the land and 
sugar operations. When native Hawaiians declined to harvest 
the cane or work in the mills, Chinese workers were imported 
on contracts. By the early 1880s the Chinese constituted a 
quarter of the population on the islands. The proportion of 
Chinese in Hawaii then decreased, mostly because growers 
imported other peoples and because after 1900, when Hawaii 
became a U.S. territory, the Chinese Exclusion Act became 
applicable. 

Independent Chinese farmers controlled rice growing in 
Hawaiiin the last half of the 19th century and later grew most 
of the fresh produce for Honolulu (Glick 1980). Others ped- 


dled goods in rural areas or became hawkers or shopkeepers 
in towns. 

After completion of their contracts, the Chinese typically 
left the plantations, moving to some extent to nearby towns 
but primarily to Honolulu or across to California. Honolulu 
remained a quarter Chinese until the turn of the century, and 
in the 20th century it had a large, ethnically mixed China- 
town for a few decades (Glick 1980). In 1920 the island of 
Oahu, where Honolulu is located, held 72 percent of Ha- 
waii's Chinese; by 1980, 94 percent of the state's Chinese 
lived on Oahu. 


TheEast. Although the Chinese arrived on the West Coast, 
not all who left the mining camps and small towns went to 
San Francisco. Many found less prejudice and discrimination 
in the midwestern and eastern cities. Whereas the Chinese 
population in most western areas declined substantially be- 
tween 1880 and 1940, that in the East grew. Settling in slum 
areas because of the low rents, the Chinese became traders, 
laundrymen, or garment workers, and later opened restau- 
rants. Boston's Chinatown was next to South Station, where 
trains made contact with distant friends and relatives not too 
difficult (Murphey 1952). Chicago had several hundred Chi- 
nese in the 1890s, but New York City's Chinatown on Man- 
hattan's Lower East Side became the largest concentration in 
the East. 


Increasing Diversity Since 1965 


The U.S. Congress decided in 1943 that China, as our ally in 
World War II, should not have to bear a special exclusion 
regarding immigration. Over the next decade came many 
wives of Chinese already here and an increasing number of 
students on special visas for college attendance. During the 
1960s immigration increased from both Taiwan and Hong 
Kong, although the majority of the latter may have been 
refugees from nearby areas in the (Communist) People's Re- 
public of China (Sung 1980). Many people arrived first as 
students and later became legal immigrants. 

In the 19th century the United States was just one of 
many destinations for Chinese emigrants. Hundreds of thou- 
sands of Chinese went as laborers and merchants to tropical 
countries that were being developed as colonies by the Brit- 
ish, French, or Spanish. Because of this dispersal, and often 
later immigration to America, the Chinese population in 1980 
had unusually varied origins. Although ostensibly Chinese, 
the immigrants have been to some extent culturally differen- 
tiated by their experiences in different countries. 

The proportion of recent Chinese immigrants from var- 
ious countries has been difficult to determine because until 
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1982 immigration statistics included both Taiwan and the 
mainland (People's Republic) in one total. However, in 1982 
and 1983, 58 percent of all the immigrants from those coun- 
tries plus Hong Kong had been born in the PRC and 29 
percent in Taiwan (U.S. INS. 1985). Other Chinese left Cuba 
when Fidel Castro took over, and more recently, unrest in 
Jamaica and Trinidad prompted others to immigrate (Sung 
1980). In addition, many Chinese from Southeast Asia and a 
few from Brazil and Canada have moved here. 


Ethnic Chinese from Southeast Asia. The largest overseas 
Chinese settlements have been in Southeast Asia. Most Chi- 
nese immigrants to the United States from that region have a 
dual identity in terms of both Chinese ethnicity and their 
home country in Southeast Asia. Because of the arrival in 
America of so many ethnic Chinese from Vietnam after 1975, 
the question of how Chinese from Southeast Asia identified 
themselves on the 1980 census is especially relevant to inter- 
pretation of the race data. The census data from the 5-percent 
Public-Use Microdata Sample (PUMS) file of households can 
shed some light on this, although the effect of intermarriage 
cannot be distinguished from identificational preferences in 
these data. 

Most ethnic Chinese from Southeast Asia labeled their 
race in terms of their Southeast Asian identity. In California, 
there were an estimated 12,800 people of Vietnamese race 
but with Chinese as part of their multiple ancestry. Only an 
estimated 640 people indicated their race as Chinese and an 
ancestry that included Vietnamese. In New York the prefer- 
ence for Vietnamese race identification was even more pro- 
nounced, although the comparable figures for Texas indi- 
cated people reporting Vietnamese race outnumbering those 
of Chinese race by only 7 to 1. A similar situation occurred 
among Chinese-Filipinos. In California people of Filipino 
race and a Chinese multiple ancestry were estimated to total 
5,300 compared to 1,600 of Chinese race and Filipino multi- 
ple ancestry. 

All this means that the ethnic Chinese population in 
America was substantially larger in 1980 than that reported 
as Chinese in the race data. 


Metropolitan Growth Since 1965 


The Chinese population here in 1980 was almost ten times its 
1920 size, and 63 percent of the Chinese in America in 1980 
had been born abroad. The immigrants have settled almost 
exclusively in metropolitan areas, especially the larger ones. 
This pattern, in combination with that of descendants of 
older immigrants, resulted in a 1980 distribution that was 97 
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percent urban and 96 percent metropolitan — extremely high 
compared to other ethnic groups. 

In 1980 the three largest metropolitan concentrations of 
Chinese accounted for over half the Chinese in America. The 
San Francisco Bay area, including as far south as San Jose, had 
more Chinese than any other, but the numbers in New York 
City and adjacent Nassau and Suffolk counties were almost 
as high. Los Angeles and Orange counties comprised the 
third largest center. 

New York City has become the most important city des- 
tination for immigrants, however, with a foreign-born Chi- 
nese population of 60,000 — almost twice that of either San 
Francisco or Los Angeles. Immigration plus the movement of 
Chinese from Hawaii to the mainland has meant that those 
islands, which contained 28 percent of America's Chinese in 
1920, held only 7 percent in 1980. 


Chinatowns and Suburban Dispersal 


The Chinatowns originally established by the early Canton- 
ese-speaking immigrants have become predominantly shop- 
ping areas, though many of the poorer Chinese live in them. 
Merchants in Chinatowns have prospered by attracting the 
tourist trade, but most serve primarily their metropolitan Chi- 
nese communities, whose members travel in frequently from 
outlying areas for news, food, and other supplies. 

Increased immigration plus large investments by immi- 
grants and others from Hong Kong and Taiwan have rejuve- 
nated the large Chinatowns, with many new restaurants and 
stores added. In the 1970s so many immigrants of origin in 
northern China entered that since then, Chinese languages 
and cuisine have become much more varied. Also, many 
Chinese from Vietnam have opened businesses, as on the 
south side of the established and prosperous Chinatown in 
Los Angeles. They have preferred it to the ethnic Vietnamese 
commercial developments in Orange County, but there have 
been tensions. Chinese from Hong Kong and Taiwan have 
often resented the different ways of the Vietnamese-Chinese 
(McMillan 1982). 

Within metropolitan areas there has been increasing res- 
idential dispersal because few of the professionals have set- 
tled in Chinatowns. Although New York City's Chinatown 
has expanded somewhat into formerly Italian and Jewish 
sections of the Lower East Side, less than half the Chinese in 
1980 lived in Manhattan. An area of especially rapid growth 
due to immigration has been the Houston (Harris County) 
area in Texas, home to half the Chinese in the state. A new, 
rapidly expanding Chinatown has appeared and additional 
Chinese shopping centers were being built in the 1980s near 
Houston's western edge. 


In Los Angeles the traditional Chinatown has grown too, 
but more dramatic changes have taken place in the older 
suburban cities just to the east. Following the lead of one 
immigrant Chinese developer who envisioned the city of 
Monterey Park as a suburban Chinatown, Chinese from 
Hong Kong and Taiwan, fearing the uncertain future of in- 
vestments in those places, have eagerly bought property and 
business here (Arax 1987a). In Monterey Park, Alhambra, 
and nearby cities the impact of apartment construction, new 
Chinese enterprises and shopping centers, and a large influx 
of Asian immigrants has resulted in ethnic tensions and a 
major transformation since the mid-1970s. 
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San Francisco. This reception center for 19th-century im- 
migrants later became the major urban focus of Chinese life 
in America. It has been the refuge and home of many retired 
Chinese laborers who chose to remain in America despite 
discrimination and poverty, and San Francisco's Chinatown 
has been the symbolic geographical center of the Chinese 
American experience. The area contains numerous shops, 
restaurants, tearooms, grocery stores, and banks, with Grant 
Street as the major commercial focus. But there have also 
been Chinese schools, temples, theaters, small factories, and 
residences. In the 12-block area that was the heart of China- 
town in 1980 (bounded by Kearney, Clay, and Stockton 
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streets and Pacific Avenue) 95 percent of the residents were 
Chinese. Adjacent tracts to the north, west, and south — also 
part of Chinatown — were over 80 percent Chinese. 

With the arrival of so many immigrants during the 1970s 
the residential section of Chinatown has expanded into the 
North Beach area from its traditional location south of Broad- 
way. As in other metropolitan areas, dispersal of younger 
generations from Chinatown's cheap apartments has been 
frequent, and the more affluent new arrivals have never had 
to establish residence in Chinatown. 

In 1980 the approximately 26,000 Chinese who lived in 
the Chinatown area represented about a third of the Chinese 
in the city and county of San Francisco. Another 17 percent, 
mostly non-Cantonese, occupied the newer homes in the 
Richmond area, north of Golden Gate Park, leaving approxi- 
mately half the city's Chinese residents scattered in other 
areas. 

However, San Francisco's Chinatown has been similar 
to other large Chinatowns in that many residents have re- 
mained poor, uneducated, and lacking facility in English 
(Wong 1971; Tsai 1980). People who spoke no English have 
continued to seek work in the garment industry's sweatshop 
factories. Despite the glittering, festive image purveyed to the 
tourists, Chinatowns have typically suffered from high rates 
of unemployment, crime, illness, and drug abuse, but until 
the late 1960s the difficulties of the residents were ignored or 
masked in efforts to encourage tourism. Moreover, there has 
been little support or respect among new immigrant subur- 
banites for the older immigrants in Chinatown, who are 
viewed as having lost their Chinese culture without gaining 
the culture of America. 


Japanese 


1980 Summary Statistics* 


Reported Ethnic Population 
Complete count 700,974 
Edited sample 716,331 


Counties with Largest 
Japanese Population** 


Honolulu, HI 189,828 
Los Angeles, CA 116,543 
Hawaii (Hilo), HI 24,476 
Santa Clara (San Jose), CA 21,907 
Orange, CA 20,886 
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Counties with Highest Percentage of 
Japanese in Population** 


Hawaii (Hilo), HI 26.59 
Kauai, HI 25.01 
Honolulu, HI 24.89 
Maui, HI 22.09 
Malheur (Ontario), OR 2.70 


* County statistics, map, and text interpretation are based on complete-count data. 
** Major cities or towns may be indicated in parentheses. 


Hawaii 


Beginning in 1885 thousands of Japanese were recruited for 
work on Hawaii's sugar plantations, replacing and supple- 
menting the Chinese who had been apt to leave plantation 
work when their initial contracts were completed. Although 
the workers had fully expected to stay in Hawaii for just three 
years, most were not able to save enough money to return to 
Japan with pride (Wilson and Hosokawa 1980). Thus, the 
majority of the Japanese recruits did remain in Hawaii, and 
the Japanese became the islands' largest ethnic group. As of 
1980 Japanese still outnumbered whites and constituted 25 
percent of the island population, if U.S. military personnel 
and their dependents are not included (Schmitt 1982). 

In Hawaii in the 1890s the Chinese had become shop- 
keepers and importers, and nearly all the Japanese were 
plantation laborers. In the first decade of the 20th century, as 
many Japanese moved off the plantations, the Hawaii Sugar 
Planters' Association began to bring other ethnic groups in as 
workers. One such group were Okinawans, of whom about 
30,000 came to Hawaii (Wilson and Hosokawa 1980). For 
several decades the Okinawans were considered by Japanese 
in Hawaii to be almost a separate ethnic group, inferior to 
those from main islands of Japan (Matsumoto 1982). How- 
ever, they have since come to share the increased socioeco- 
nomic status experienced by the Japanese in general. In 1980 
an estimated one-sixth of Hawaii's Japanese were of Okina- 
wan origin. 

The sugar planters wished to prevent those who had 
completed their contracts from leaving for the mainland, but 
when Hawaii became a territory in 1900, the Japanese could 
migrate to the mainland without any immigration formali- 
ties. West Coast businesses needing labor encouraged them 
to come, and so many men did so that the net Japanese mi- 
gration to Hawaii in the early 20th century was predomi- 
nantly female. By 1920 families and communities had been 
established, and over a third of the Japanese in Hawaii were 
children under age 15. During World War II very few of 
Hawaii's Japanese were moved to internment camps, and 
after the war their socioeconomic position began to improve 
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substantially. Increased military and, later, tourist spending, 
together with labor union successes and the rise of the Demo- 
cratic party, came to weaken the previously indomitable oli- 
garchy of white plantation owners. 

Ever since 1900 Japanese have been moving from Ha- 
waii to the mainland, typically to California. The PUMS data 
show that over two-thirds of all Hawaii-born Japanese living 
on the mainland in 1980 resided in California. 


Mainland Settlements Before 1942 


Early Transiency and Dispersal. Beginning in the 1890s, 
the Japanese who had crossed from Hawaii as well as mi- 
grants direct from Japan took over many of the unskilled 
laboring jobs that had previously been done by the Chinese. 
The early Japanese in the West usually did outside laboring 
work, most commonly working on farms or in railroad sec- 
tion gangs. They helped build many of the later railroad lines, 
such as the Denver and Rio Grande's route across the Colo- 
rado Rockies, and dominated many track maintenance crews 
as far east as the Dakotas. 

Other laboring jobs, particularly in the Pacific North- 
west and Wyoming, Utah, and Colorado, introduced the 
highly migratory workers to other parts of the West. San 
Francisco, Seattle, and to a lesser extent, Tacoma and Port- 
land became the bases from which gangs of Japanese labor 
were hired to pick sugar beets, mine coal, and work in salmon 
canneries and some sawmills and logging camps. However, 
those years of menial labor were short for most Japanese, as 


they often lived frugally іп order to become farmers or open 
small shops or other businesses. A few railroad employees 
worked their way into better positions, but advancement in 
most occupations was generally not allowed. 

In 1907 the Japanese government acceded to U.S. wishes 
and ceased issuing passports to Japanese wishing to emigrate 
for the first time as laborers. This gentlemen's agreement was 
prompted by the rapidly increasing anti-Japanese feeling on 
the West Coast—a hostility born of race prejudice and re- 
sentment at the competitive success of many Japanese. Japa- 
nese immigration was immediately reduced, but the men al- 
ready here were able to marry because so many women 
entered as "picture brides." Thus, permanent communities 
were formed. 


Communities Based on Intensive Farming or Small Busi- 
ness. Former railroad and logging workers became the 
dairymen and vegetable and fruit farmers in western Wash- 
ington and the Portland (Multnomah County), Oregon, area 
(Wilson and Hosokawa 1980). By 1920 Japanese farmers 
raised most of the strawberries, raspberries, and vegetables in 
eastern Multnomah County, while those in Hood River 
County marketed their apples and celery through their own 
growers' associations. 

The Japanese section of Seattle, on the edge of Skid Row, 
bustled with trade as shipbuilding geared up during World 
War I (Miyamoto [1939] 1984). In 1920 it was the second 
largest mainland Japanese center, with the Japanese owning 
47 percent of the hotels and 25 percent of the grocery stores 
(Light 1972). However, the optimism of those days soon van- 
ished with passage of a state anti-alien land law and 1924 
restrictions on the entry of wives of Japanese men (Miyamoto 
[1939] 1984). These events were, of course, followed by the 
Great Depression and internment. 

Although most Japanese who had worked in the Inter- 
mountain West had returned to West Coast cities by the 
1930s, some remained in Denver, Salt Lake City, and smaller 
towns in Washington and Idaho with which they had become 
acquainted. In southern Idaho and adjacent Malheur County 
in Oregon, some of the Japanese who had persisted in build- 
ing the Oregon Short Line in the 1890s despite much harass- 
ment by locals remained to become the key work force pick- 
ing sugar beets for the new factories (Sims 1978). Many later 
became beet growers or restaurant owners, resulting in more 
long-term Japanese communities in many of the same locali- 
ties. 

Although some of the Japanese who settled in the larger 
West Coast cities became domestic servants, dishwashers, or 
kitchen helpers, a large proportion were able to begin small 
business operations such as shoe repair and barber shops and 


grocery stands (Imm. Com. 1911n: 1). They also frequently 
ran laundries, poolrooms, curio shops, and restaurants. In 
general, these small businesses were located in a Japanese 
enclave and served a Japanese clientele. 

Where there were large Japanese populations, as in Los 
Angeles and Seattle, such business ventures provided a col- 
lective economic base that was substantially independent of 
the larger, white-controlled economy (Light 1972; Bonacich 
and Modell 1980). The resources generated within the Japa- 
nese ethnic community were then invested in other Japa- 
nese-owned businesses, thus enhancing both prosperity and 
ethnic solidarity. 

After an initial period as farm laborers, most Japanese in 
California wished to enter some aspect of intensive farming. 
However, state laws, beginning in 1913, declared that for- 
eign-born Japanese could not own land. Because in the early 
years the immigrants had initially thought of themselves as 
sojourners, many were satisfied to work out some land-leas- 
ing arrangements, and subsequent additional restrictions on 
ownership were often not enforced (Wilson and Hosokawa 
1980). Although some Japanese responded to this situation 
by moving to cities, many continued as farmers. Many chose 
to live in the Central Valley, particularly around Fresno, or 
the Central Coast area (San Luis Obispo County). Others 
farmed in parts of Los Angeles, which had by 1920 become 
the largest Japanese settlement on the mainland. 

Japanese employment in Los Angeles by the 1930s was 
highly concentrated in vegetable and flower production, 
wholesaling, and retailing (Nishi 1985). Japanese farmers al- 
most monopolized the production of snap beans, celery, pep- 
pers, and strawberries, and grew most of several other crops. 
Growers in the Central Coast towns could have their produce 
sold in Los Angeles through a Japanese marketing agency. 
Southern California's climate promoted such rapid growth of 
plants that yard and garden maintenance work could be prof- 
itable to a people whose entry into many occupations was 
limited by white prejudice. In 1931 Japanese fishermen in 
San Pedro, the port of Los Angeles, landed about a third of 
the total fish catch. By 1940 there were 7 different clusters of 
Japanese in Los Angeles, with downtown's Little Tokyo func- 
tioning as the leading commercial and cultural center. 


Internment and Mainland Changes 
Since World War |! 


With the bombing of Pearl Harbor, many white Americans 
and military leaders were concerned about the possible loy- 
alty of ethnic Japanese, including those born here who were 
U.S. citizens. The federal government forcibly removed all 
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Japanese from the western sides of California, Oregon, and 
Washington, as well as from Alaska and southern Arizona. 
Although in some cases white friends safeguarded some 
property until the Japanese owners could return, most Japa- 
nese had to abandon homes, shops, and land or sell these at a 
fraction of their value. The people, almost two-thirds of 
whom were U.S.-born and citizens, were sent to various relo- 
cation camps in isolated desert areas of the West. There they 
remained behind barbed wire, in most cases for three years. 

Life in the camps was boring and depressing, but many 
felt so devastated and humiliated that it was decades before 
they were even willing to discuss the events and feelings with 
their own grandchildren (Kashima 1980). The justification 
for the government's abrupt denial of the civil rights of the 
citizens and their confinement for years has been found 
wanting by historians and U.S. courts. 

Some Japanese were released from the camps in 1943, 
with the proviso that they not settle in the Far West. Many 
moved to midwestern and eastern cities. Beginning in 1945, 
however, the great majority of Japanese returned to the West 
Coast to start life again, and the distribution of Japanese there 
became similar to what it had been in 1940. Nevertheless, 
only in 1952 were foreign-born Japanese allowed to become 
citizens and own land in California. 

Others, especially those who had been born in the U.S., 
decided to remain away from the Coast, where prejudice had 
seemed especially strong. A few thousand settled in Colo- 
rado, where perhaps 40 percent became farmers, especially 
on the piedmont north and south of Denver. Others headed 
for New York, New Jersey, or Pennsylvania. 

By far the largest number who moved eastward after 
internment settled in Chicago, which immediately became 
the largest Japanese center east of the Rockies. Chicago 
seemed more open and less hostile to the Japanese than did 
the West Coast (Osaka 1981). Most found jobs as craftsmen, 
as factory operatives, hotel workers, or seamstresses, and two 
major residential concentrations developed. However, with 
increasing education and diligence, the American-born Japa- 
nese were able to get white-collar and professional positions 
and move to widely scattered suburbs. For them, the move 
into these white, middle-class areas was an indicator of up- 
ward mobility and successful assimilation. 

At the same time these successes, together with high 
rates of intermarriage, meant a decreasing interest in and a 
subsequent weakening of local Japanese ethnic communities. 
This pattern was typical of the larger metropolitan areas like 
Chicago and Cleveland that were far from the West Coast. 
Moreover, an intermarriage rate of over 50 percent in Hono- 
lulu and major California cities (Kitano 1980) and the shift of 
younger people toward professional careers suggest a weak- 
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ening of ethnic solidarity in even these places of traditional 
strength. 

Since 1950 there has been a net flow of Japanese to the 
West Coast. Some migrants from eastern states have had the 
same motivations as other Americans, but the larger, more 
cohesive ethnic communities on the West Coast may have 
provided a special attraction for Japanese wishing to affirm 
their ethnic identity and live in a milieu where they could be 
more fully accepted. Also, the migration from Hawaii to Cali- 
fornia has continued vigorously. In fact, as is indicated on the 
map of lifetime migration, the net flow between these two 
states represented over 4 percent of all U.S.-born Japanese in 
1980. 

Investment by Japanese companies in America has been 
massive (Nishi 1985). In Los Angeles, such investments have 
sparked the redevelopment of the once-blighted Japanese 
enclave (Nishi 1985). Little Tokyo’s senior-citizen housing, 
cultural and community center, Buddhist temple, new hotel, 
offices, and shops have turned that area into an attractive 
showcase. 

There has been much less immigration from Japan since 
1965 than from China, the Philippines, or Indochina. How- 
ever, the temporary assignment of Japanese personnel to of- 
fices and factories here has resulted in a new type of Japanese 
sojourner, who typically has had little contact with the estab- 
lished American-born Japanese. Also, small numbers of Japa- 
nese could be found in 1980 in counties where army posts are 
located. Most of these were wives of American servicemen 
and their children. 


Filipinos 


. 1980 Summary Statistics" 


Reported Ethnic Population 
Complete count 774,652 
Edited sample 781,894 


Counties with Largest 
Filipino Population** 


Los Angeles, CA 99,043 
Honolulu, HI 97,565 
San Diego, CA 48,658 
San Francisco, CA 38,265 
Cook (Chicago), IL 32,695 


Counties with Highest Percentage of 
Filipinos in Population** 


Kauai, HI 26.19 
Maui, HI 18.92 
Hawaii (Hilo), HI 13.81 
Honolulu, HI 12.79 


Kodiak Island, AK 6.28 


* County statistics, map, and text interpretation are based on complete-count data. 
** Major cities or towns may be indicated in parentheses. 


Hawaii Settlements 


Almost all Filipinos came to the U.S. after our country took 
over the Philippine Islands in 1898. Hawaiian sugar growers 
began importing Filipino plantation workers after 1907, 
when the supply of new Japanese laborers was cut off. A total 
of 125,000 Filipinos were recruited, mostly between 1910 
and 1931, but another 7,300 came in 1946 (Anderson 1984). 
By 1935 nearly one-half of those who came first on contract 
had moved back to the Philippines, but 20,000 had moved on 
to the mainland, a migration that has remained large in recent 
decades. 

Filipinos on the sugar and pineapple plantations were 
generally very isolated, especially before World War II, but 
some moved to towns and cities after their contracts were 
completed. Jobs connected with the military during World 
War II improved opportunities somewhat, and successful 
unionization and strikes around 1947 and political efforts led 
to the weakening of the control of the sugar planters (Teodoro 
1981). In the 1950s, as Japanese and Chinese moved into 
better occupations, Filipinos took their jobs as gardeners, 
truck drivers, waitresses, and hospital workers. And after 
1965 wives and children of workers were able to immigrate, 
permitting a more normal family life in those towns. 

But probably because they were the last ethnic group in 
the islands, they have had less socioeconomic success, less 
choice of residence off the plantations, and more concen- 
trated settlements than the other groups (Lind 1980). Some 
plantation towns have disappeared and others have been 
remade into suburban communities, but almost half the peo- 
ple living in plantation camps around 1980 were Filipinos 
(Anderson 1984). Filipinos made up over a quarter of the 
population of Molokai (Maui County) because of the history 
of pineapple production there, and the island of Lanai (Maui 
County), whose economy has been based almost completely 
on pineapple production, was 51 percent Filipino in 1980. 
Because plantations had been established on all the larger 
islands, the county distributions (based on the islands) do not 
distinguish such areas. 
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Net migration in the islands has been strongly toward 
Oahu (Honolulu), where the preferred plantations were 
usually located and where life and jobs have always been 
more varied though the low-rent housing was old and 
crowded. In the 1970s the Hawaii-born Filipinos, who typi- 
cally have not remained in the plantation towns, have often 
found work connected with the military or with tourism. 
Many others have sought better opportunities on the main- 
land. 

Recent immigration from the Philippines has also added 
to Honolulu's population, though getting a job has often been 
difficult (Anderson 1984). Because professionals have found 
that certification requirements protected those already resi- 
dent from competition by newcomers, immigrants who were 
not relatives of people in Hawaii have been especially likely 
to move to the mainland. 


Early Mainland Settlements 


California. Оп the mainland the earliest Filipinos to arrive 
were students, attempting to pursue college work here but 
finding so many obstacles in their path that most were forced 
to take farm laborer or other menial jobs. In the 1920s and 
1930s California growers found much of their labor supply in 
the eager immigrants and the men who had been working in 
Hawaii. The Filipinos took seasonal jobs wherever they could 
be found, but because there were so few women, the commu- 
nities tended to be transient. Migration from the Philippines 
was fairly easy until restrictions were introduced in 1934 
because Filipinos, as residents of a U.S. territory, were consid- 
ered nationals of this country. 

Many Filipinos who worked seasonally in the Central 
Valley later settled in one of the valley's farm labor towns. 
Stockton (San Joaquin County) was the largest single center, 
from which workers were often shipped out to various culti- 
vatingor harvesting tasks in nearby areas. Near the south end 
of the valley is Delano, another focus of Filipino farm workers 
in the Kern and Tulare counties area. 

Just as whites in the West had denied decent treatment 
and rights to earlier Asian immigrants, in the 1920s riots and 
state legislation forced Filipinos who were not farmworkers 
to retreat to urban shelters in the few little Manilas or in 
Chinatowns. 

In several states Asians were not allowed to marry white 
women and were barred from citizenship and the purchase of 
land, these laws being overturned only in 1948 and the early 
1950s. Although some Filipinos organized in order to better 
their demand for fair treatment from growers, debts from 
gambling and purchases at company stores, as well as lack of 
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knowledge of English and American ways, helped keep most 
farmworkers in poverty and a dependent status into the 
1970s. By 1980, however, immigration had led to more di- 
verse Filipino populations in the agricultural counties of the 
Central Valley, including many younger people, most of 
whom were in more skilled or even professional occupations. 


Alaska and Other States. Beginning in the 1920s many 
Filipinos came to the coast of Alaska as low-paid spring and 
summer workers in the scattered salmon canneries (Cordova 
1983). Those "Alaskeros" were usually farmworkers from 
California, drifters, or students, who were shipped north 
from Seattle each year. Some chose to remain in Alaska, often 
marrying local Indian women, and a year-round Filipino 
community existed in Juneau as early as 1935. Older Filipinos 
who were living in that state in 1980 may have once worked 
in the fishhouses. 

In the continental U.S., some Filipinos worked in can- 
neries along the coast of Washington. A few others headed to 
eastern cities, where they found that many employers ac- 
cepted them only for menial work like dishwashing in restau- 
rants. In New Jersey, however, some became chemical 
workers, mechanics, truck drivers, accountants, or teachers 
(Melendy 1980). 

The Filipinos who settled in Chicago in the 1920s were 
mostly high school graduates who had come to pursue higher 
education, but many ended up working as railroad porters 
and attendants for the Pullman Company (Posadas 1981). 
These men typically married working-class white women, 
often after meeting them in taxi-dance halls, and lived in the 
few racially mixed apartment buildings. Other Filipinos 
worked for the post office or the Navy's Great Lakes Naval 
Training Station (Melendy 1980). 


Recent Mainland Settlements 


Immigration from the Philippines has increased dramatically 
since 1965. Up to 20,000 immigrants have been permitted 
under the quotas for each country, but spouses and unmar- 
ried minor children of U.S. citizens have been able to enter 
without being included in this quota. The result has been that, 
for most years between 1966 and 1980, there were 30,000 to 
40,000 immigrants from the Philippines — more than from 
any other country in the world except Mexico. Some of these 
Filipinos were ethnic Chinese, as explained in the Chinese 
section of this chapter. In California, for instance, 5,300 peo- 
ple of Filipino race had Chinese as part of a multiple ancestry 
in 1980. 

As has been the case with people from many countries, 
some Filipinos who managed to convince a visa officer in 
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Manila that they deserved to enter America briefly as a tour- 
ist, businessman, or student decided to stay here beyond the 
limits of the visa. 

Those who qualified as immigrants have generally done 
so because they had close relatives already living in America, 
as citizens or legally resident aliens. Many of these relatives 
had been trained professionally or technically, as doctors, 
nurses, engineers, optometrists, and the like in the Philip- 
pines. Others who have not had sufficiently close relations 
have often entered because they could provide a specific 
training that the American government certified was needed 
in our country. Job openings for such people have tended to 
be greater in the larger metropolitan areas, which have un- 
derstandably become the destinations for most immigrants. 


Metropolitan Areas. Some Filipinos had lived in Los An- 
geles and San Francisco before the mid-1960s, but most of the 
Filipinos living in those metropolitan areas in 1980 repre- 
sented recent immigrants and their children. However, the 
fact of a Filipino presence in California, coupled with its 
climate and easy connections to Manila, has attracted new- 
comers to most California metropolitan areas. The greater Los 
Angeles (including Orange County) and San Francisco Bay 
(including as far south as San Jose in Santa Clara County) 
areas have developed numerous Filipino communities, based 
partly on region of origin in the islands, which have resulted 
in easier adjustments to America than could be found in 
smaller places. Each of those sprawling areas had over 
100,000 Filipinos in 1980, and 46 percent of the entire na- 
tion's Filipinos lived in California at that time. 

For these reasons most Filipino professionals have prob- 
ably preferred to settle in metropolitan California. However, 
in order to find jobs other than menial ones like dishwasher or 
janitor, they have often had to migrate to metropolitan areas 
in the East and Midwest. Doctors and others in health care 
have often had difficulty in passing examinations for licens- 
ing in California, and there have been generally many more 
such jobs in eastern and midwestern cities (Allen 1977). Gov- 
ernment-supported hospitals in cities like Newark (Essex 
County) and Jersey City (Hudson County) in New Jersey 
have often established requirements less strict than Califor- 
nia hospitals. 

The Filipino population of metropolitan areas like Chi- 
cago, Detroit, and greater New York City has grown rapidly. 
Because the immigrant professionals have been familiar with 
English, they have been apt to be living in suburban areas. 
Most cities have no concentrated Filipino section, although in 
Chicago there are large Filipino settlements near the major 
North Side medical facilities (Carlson 1983) and in North 
Chicago (Lake County), where hospitals, Abbott Laborato- 


ries, and the Great Lakes Naval Training Station are located. 
In Cleveland and Detroit the majority of Filipinos live in the 
suburbs. Thus, in addition to the migration from Hawaii to 
the mainland, there has been an eastward shift of the main- 
land Filipino population. This flow does not appear on the 
map of net migration of U.S.-born Filipinos because the east- 
ward movers were mostly born in the Philippines. 


Naval Installations. Several hundred or more young Fili- 
pino men have come to America each year under a special 
program for foreign enlistment with the U.S. Navy (Quinsaat 
1976; Allen 1977). Since 1901 high school graduates have 
competed for positions as Navy stewards, and during the 
Vietnam War period this program provided such an opportu- 
nity for about 1,500 men annually. Men associated with this 
program have usually accounted for between 10 and 15 per- 
cent of the male Filipino immigrants, apart from the wives, 
children, and parents permitted to enter later because of fam- 
ily relationships with the servicemen. 

The men who signed up have generally served meals, 
washed dishes, or done similar tasks in the Navy or Coast 
Guard and some have acted as servants to high-ranking of- 
ficers and their families. After the initial tour of duty, they 
have typically reenlisted for specialized training for more 
advanced positions. At some point in this career with the 
Navy, most have married women from the Philippines, re- 
sulting in the presence of thousands of Filipino families asso- 
ciated with Navy ports and other facilities. These Navy-re- 
lated Filipino communities have grown rapidly in the last 20 
years (Allen 1977). 

Many locations of Filipinos in 1980 are best understood 
as Navy-related, although some Filipinos in all such places 
had no connection with the Navy. In large metropolitan 
areas, where recent Filipino immigrants have been apt to 
settle, only a small portion of the Filipinos may be connected 
with the Navy in spite of large Navy operations. This is prob- 
ably the case in Seattle (King County), Washington, and in 
San Francisco and Los Angeles counties in California. How- 
ever, the unusually large number of Filipinos reported in San 
Diego was due greatly to the numerous Navy operations 
associated with that port. Bremerton (Kitsap County), Wash- 
ington, was a similar case. 

On the Atlantic coast, Norfolk, Virginia, had an espe- 
cially large Filipino population because of the numerous 
Navy operations located there. Likewise, the submarine base 
at New London, Connecticut, probably explains most of the 
Filipino settlement there. Naval installations at Pensacola 
(Escambia County) and Jacksonville (Duval County), Florida, 
and Virginia Beach, Virginia are other examples. 

In California's Central Valley, where many Filipinos 
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were farmworkers, the presence of Lemoore Naval Air Sta- 
tion in Kings County has meant an obviously different Fili- 
pino population. Some Alaskan Filipinos in 1980 may have 
been associated with the Navy's operations on Kodiak Island 
and in the Aleutians. 


Koreans 
1980 Summary Statistics* 
Reported Ethnic Population 
Complete count 354,593 
Edited sample 357,393 


Counties with Largest 
Korean Population** 


Los Angeles, CA 60,618 
New York City, NY 23,257 
Cook (Chicago), IL 17,323 
Honolulu, HI 16,880 
Orange, CA 11,339 


Counties with Highest Percentage of 
Koreans in Population** 


Honolulu, HI 221 
Geary (Junction City; Fort Riley), KS 1.90 
Fairfax, VA 1-12 
Coryell (Fort Hood; Copperas Cove), TX 1.06 
Bell (Kileen), TX 1.02 


* County statistics, map, and text interpretation are based on complete-count data. 
** Major cities or towns may be indicated in parentheses. 


Pre-1965 Settlements 


Hawaii. The earliest large Korean immigration to Hawaii 
occurred from 1903 to 1905, when workers were recruited for 
labor on the sugar plantations. The planters found them- 
selves short of labor, as poor conditions had led earlier 
workers either to desert, not renew contracts, or to strike 
(Choy 1979). A total of about 7,200 Koreans landed in Hawaii 
at that time (Hurh and Kim 1984). Most were men, intending 
to stay only temporarily, but fewer than 1,000 had returned 
home by 1910. However, another 2,000 had moved to the 
West Coast. Most of those who remained on the islands 
moved toward Honolulu, where they did manual labor, the 
savings from which often led to their opening small produce 
stands, grocery stores, laundries, and other family-run busi- 
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nesses. Later some entered real estate or other larger ventures 
or became professionals, so that most Koreans in Hawaii were 
living comfortably in the 1970s. Koreans, with three-quarters 
of their marriages to non-Koreans, epitomized the mixing of 
ethnic populations that has come to characterize Hawaii 
(Lind 1980). 

Because Protestant Christian missionaries had per- 
suaded most of the early Koreans to emigrate for better op- 
portunities in a more developed and Christian country, Ko- 
rean immigrants were apt to be Christians. In Hawaii the first 
Korean church was organized within half a year (Choy 1979). 
The Protestant churches became the major focus of their 
plantation and, later, urban communities. 


The Mainland. Some of those who came to the mainland 
first worked on railroad construction. However, most were 
soon raising vegetables and later developing orchards, nur- 
series, and vineyards, as far away as Nebraska and Colorado, 
but more likely in California (Kim 1981). Also, between 1910 
and World War II the U.S. accepted unofficially perhaps 
2,000 Korean refugees from Japanese domination of their 
country as well as several hundred students. Despite their 
education, most had to take menial service jobs like hotel and 
restaurant work, but some later pooled their resources and 
developed businesses, often in farming in California's Cen- 
tral Valley. 

In the years after the 1910 annexation of Korea by Japan 
the only Koreans allowed to emigrate officially were about 
1,100 "picture brides" who had been selected as wives by 
Korean men already here. Those whose husbands remained 
in Hawaii helped reshape the islands' former bachelor-domi- 
nated Korean population into a more family-oriented com- 
munity, with an even balance of males and females in 1920. 
The others who settled on the mainland found a variety of 
conditions. A few such women even spent many years on 
primitive farms in Oregon and Montana, but managed to 
survive and raise children despite their isolation from other 
Koreans (Sundoo 1978). 

In 1920 the 1,200 Koreans living on the mainland were 
mostly in California. Most were farmworkers, picking or- 
anges, grapes, or sugar beets and living in farm towns near 
Los Angeles. By 1920 that city had surpassed San Francisco as 
the leading center of Koreans in the state (Yim 1984). 

The next group of immigrants to the continent were the 
6,400 “war brides" and 5,300 Korean War orphans who ar- 
rived between 1951 and about 1965 (Yu 1983). The orphans, 
about 60 percent of whom represented racial mixtures, were 
adopted by widely scattered American families (Hurh and 
Kim 1984). These families were typically middle-class, white, 
and Protestant in religion. Because most lived in rural areas or 


small cities, the youngsters grew up with few if any contacts 
with other Koreans, and most have remained isolated from 
the Korean communities which have been developing during 
the last two decades (Yu 1983). The women who became the 
wives of American servicemen stationed in Korea represent a 
distinctive and largely separate Korean population in Amer- 
ica. 

Additionally, during the 1950s and early 1960s several 
hundred Korean physicians attended American universities 
in New York, Philadelphia, and Boston, and elsewhere for 
internships or residency training (Kim 1981). These medical 
doctors, plus some of those who switched into business ca- 
reers, ultimately assumed leadership in the rapidly growing 
Korean communities of the Northeast. 


Post-1965 Immigration and Settlement 


Since the 1965 changes in the immigration law, Koreans have 
come to this country in greater numbers than any other Asian 
group except Filipinos. In the early years, when few Koreans 
were eligible as relatives of U.S. citizens, over 70 percent of 
those who qualified for admission did so on the basis of the 
occupations they could offer (Yu 1983). As more of these 
professional and technical people became permanent resi- 
dents and citizens, their own relatives became eligible with- 
out regard to their occupational skills. 

Protestant Christians have continued to be a large seg- 
ment of Korean immigrants, and nearly all ethnic community 
activities take place in the numerous churches (Kim 1981). 
Also, perhaps a fifth of recent immigrants have been refugees 
from North Korea, predominantly Christians, who fled to 
South Korea in the early 1950s (Yu 1983). 

Los Angeles has become the major port of entry of Kore- 
ans to America, and in 1980 Koreans in Los Angeles and 
Orange counties made up 20 percent of the total Korean 
population in the country. 


Professionals in Large Metropolitan Areas. Many of the 
immigrants have been professionals, often physicians, scien- 
tists, teachers, or engineers, some of whom, together with 
Korean students, have been affiliated with colleges and uni- 
versities. Others have worked for major corporations. People 
with these backgrounds and occupations have typically lo- 
cated in the larger metropolitan areas where job opportuni- 
ties have been greater. In addition, some wealthy Koreans 
have entered the U.S. as tourists or investors, and because 
they bought and operated a business here, under certain con- 
ditions, they have been able to gain immigrant status (Kim 
1981). However, the Koreans living in upper middle-class 
metropolitan suburbs in 1980 were most apt to be physicians. 
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Sources: Total population, Hispanic origin, 
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centers based on the U.S. Census PICADAD 
tape, 1978. The centers have been modified to 
reflect the counties reported in the 1980 
Census. For clarity, the New York City 
counties (Bronx, Kings, New York, Queens, 
and Richmond) have been combined. 

On some maps, additional counties in 
crowded metropolitan areas have been 
combined. 
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Most health professionals have found that job availabil- 
ity has concentrated them in the older, more central parts of 
northeastern cities. Because so many American-born doctors 
and nurses have chosen not to work in the city and state 
hospitals that serve the local black and Hispanic minorities, 
those institutions have largely filled their ranks with foreign- 
trained people such as Koreans. Another large employer of 
immigrants has been the Veterans Administration hospitals 
(Kim 1981). Half the Korean doctors in America were located 
in the greater New York City area in 1976, but most of them 
were in the lower-status public hospitals in the inner cities. In 
contrast, immigrants trained as pharmacists, dental or X-ray 
technicians have often found employment more easily. 

Even before Congress tightened regulations on the entry 
of foreign health professionals in 1976, many immigrants 
trained in Korea and other countries were having trouble 
passing licensing examinations. These were often the people 
who opened small businesses or took jobs that were well 
beneath their level of education and training. At the same 
time, many Koreans have continued to be employed as ser- 
vice-station attendants, garment workers, or the like. 


Small Business Developments. А great many Koreans 
have followed this route, usually after a stint as a factory 
worker, an unsuccessful search for a professional position, or 
disappointment over lack of advancement. In Atlanta Kore- 
ans reported that they entered business because they recog- 
nized that their inadequate knowledge of the English lan- 
guage and American customs, as well as racial prejudice, 
made professional careers difficult (Min 1984). Also, North 
Korean refugees may have been particularly imaginative and 
aggressive in business, but certainly the familiarity with 
American business practices that many Koreans learned over 
the last quarter century of close economic ties has stood them 
in good stead (Yu 1983). The businesses that Koreans have 
moved into could be successful in many American places; 
they permitted the Koreans to settle near their relatives and in 
places they perceived as congenial, whether they be large or 
small, in the North or South or West. 

In 1980 an estimated 30 percent of the Koreans in Los 
Angeles had their own businesses (Yu 1983). Some immi- 
grants began with food, magazine, or cassette tape stores or 
real estate, accounting, or travel agencies that served the Ko- 
rean community (Kim 1981). Later they often moved into 
lines that attracted a non-Korean clientele, specializing in 
such items as fruit and vegetables, hamburgers, handbags, 
wigs, shoes, clothing, stationery, and auto supplies. Some 
have worked their way into garment or electronics manufac- 
turing. In Atlanta the characteristic Korean-import busi- 
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nesses of the early 1970s have dwindled in importance com- 
pared to the groceries, fast-food shops, restaurants, dry 
cleaners, coin laundries, and other businesses that serve local 
populations, both white and black (Min 1984). 

In the largest cities many of these Korean-operated busi- 
nesses are located in minority ghettos, barrios, and racially 
mixed areas with high crime rates. There, aging white shop- 
keepers have usually been anxious to sell their small grocery, 
liquor, or discount stores. In the late 1960s and early 1970s 
wigs were in fashion, especially among blacks and Puerto 
Ricans in New York City (Kim 1981), and because Korea had 
become a major center for wig manufacture, Korean mer- 
chants and peddlers with good supply connections found 
that specialty item highly profitable during those few years. 

Beginning in 1971, a few Koreans in New York tried 
selling fruit and vegetables (Kim 1981). They were so success- 
ful that many others there and in Philadelphia followed. By 
about 1980 Koreans had taken over most of New York's 
neighborhood fresh produce stores and were developing this 
enterprise in suburban Long Island, Westchester County, and 
New Jersey. They competed successfully with the supermar- 
kets by utilizing family workers, driving themselves to the 
wholesale market each day, and charging higher prices in 
return for allowing customers to smell and handle the pro- 
duce (Young 1983). 


Residential Dispersal. Within large metropolitan areas 
like New York, Chicago, and Los Angeles most immigrants 
were living some distance from Korean commercial neigh- 
borhoods, although many people came to those Koreatowns 
temporarily when they first arrived. In New York Koreans 
were most apt to be living in ethnically mixed and predomi- 
nantly white, lower middle-class sections in northern Queens 
(from Sunnyside to Flushing), but there were Koreans in 
Lower Manhattan and the South Bronx and a few in Scars- 
dale (Kim 1981). 

Koreatown in Los Angeles, originally centered in the 
Olympic Boulevard and Western Avenue area, was formerly 
important as a residential area for Korean immigrants. By 
1980, however, the Korean population of the suburbs was 
growing faster, and although Koreatown had expanded in 
area, especially northward into Hollywood, it had become 
increasingly commercial (Yu 1983). Only about 30 percent of 
the county's Koreans lived there in 1980, and Koreans re- 
mained a small minority among the mixed working-class 
white, Chicano, and Asian population of the area. 


Army Posts. Тһе large number of Koreans found at major 
Army posts is a distinctive aspect of the 1980 distribution. 


These are evident because most posts are in rural areas with 
few attractions for those Koreans not connected with the 
military. In 1980 over 15,000 Koreans were living in those 
predominantly rural counties that contained or were next to 
an Army post. 

Most of thosereported were probably wives of American 
servicemen, although the parents of the wives and other rela- 
tives were probably significant in numbers and an unknown 
number of the racially mixed children were recorded as Ko- 
rean. Some other Asian wives, especially Japanese, immi- 
grated in the 1950s, at the time of the Korean War and Ameri- 
can occupation. However, Koreans tended to come in more 
recent years — especially the 1970s (Kim 1977). The adjust- 
ment to life in the States has been difficult: the wives have felt 
isolated by English-language difficulties and at the same time 
have had little contact with other Koreans. 

The majority of the 40 counties with the highest percent- 
ages of Koreans in their populations had major U.S. Army 
forts. The Fort Hood, Texas, area had over 2,000 Koreans. 
Fort Bragg (Cumberland County), North Carolina, and Fort 
Sill (Comanche County), Oklahoma, were each the focus of 
over 900 Koreans. Most other Army posts, like Fort Knox 
(Meade and Hardin counties), Kentucky; Fort Polk (Vernon 
Parish), Louisiana; and Forts Gordon (Richmond County) 
and Stewart (Liberty County) in Georgia, can be identified in 
the data by the several hundred Koreans in the local county. 

Probably some Koreans in the small towns associated 
with these Army posts have gone into business, too, just as 
the Koreans in university towns no longer are justin positions 
with those universities. 


Vietnamese 


1980 Summary Statistics* 


Reported Ethnic Population 
Complete count 261,729 
Edited sample 245,025 


Counties with Largest 
Vietnamese Population** 


Los Angeles, CA 28,696 
Orange, CA 19,333 
Harris (Houston), TX 13,216 
Santa Clara (San Jose), CA 11,717 
бап Піедо, СА 7,307 


Counties with Highest Percentage of 
Vietnamese in Population** 


Aransas (Rockport), TX 1.52 
Arlington, VA 1.33 
Orange, CA 1.00 
Potter (Amarillo), TX .94 


Sebastian (Fort Smith), AR .92 


* County statistics, map, and text interpretation are based on complete-count data. 
** Major cities or towns may be indicated in parentheses. 


Vietnamese are the largest population in America with an 
origin in Indochina — the mainland area south of China and 
east of India and Pakistan. Other people from Indochina in 
the United States are Cambodians (Khmers), Thais, and Lao- 
tians, the latter including both ethnic Lao and Hmong. Viet- 
namese as an identifier can refer to either a country or the 
largest ethnic group within that country. 

Of people who formerly lived in Vietnam, the major 
minority group was the Chinese, frequently referred to as 
Vietnamese-Chinese or the ethnic Chinese from Vietnam. 
Because the race question on the census forced responses of 
this minority into either the Chinese or the Vietnamese cate- 
gory and because immigration and refugee data are collected 
only in terms of countries, the size of this population has been 
difficult to measure. The РИМ$ data from the 1980 census 
permit an examination of people who reported both Chinese 
and Vietnamese as responses to different questions (race and 
ancestry). The figures, presented near the beginning of the 
Chinese section of this chapter, indicate that Vietnamese- 
Chinese were much more apt to identify their race as Viet- 
namese. The Vietnamese-Chinese in California represented 
15 percent of the state's Vietnamese population in 1980. 
Compared to most Vietnamese, the ethnic Chinese in the 
early 1980s were more apt to settle in New York City or Los 
Angeles County than in other places (Hung 1985), suggesting 
an increasing proportion of Vietnamese-Chinese in those two 
areas. 


Refugee Origin 


The Vietnamese are one of the newest populations in the 
United States, since prior to the war in Vietnam there had 
been few ties between the two countries. During the early 
years of the war in the 1960s immigration was still small, but 
from 1971 through 1974 an average of 3,000 Vietnamese 
immigrated each year. These were mostly the wives and chil- 
dren of troops stationed in Vietnam. 


After April of 1975, however, most Vietnamese arrived 
asrefugees. The American military was forced out of Vietnam 
at that time and Saigon fell to the Communists. In the rushed 
and confused evacuation the U.S. government took tens of 
thousands of Vietnamese to Guam and the Philippines, and 
some private American companies brought out their Viet- 
namese employees and dependents. Thousands more 
escaped on their own in fishing boats. By the end of 1975, 
approximately 130,000 refugees had passed through the tem- 
porary camps in the U.S. and had been resettled here. But the 
exodus of those forced out of the country by the new Viet- 
namese government was just beginning. 

Ethnic Chinese predominated in the next wave of refu- 
gees. During the last century the Chinese in Vietnam lived 
primarily in the towns and cities of southern Vietnam and 
constituted in many ways a separate society that controlled 
the commerce of the country (Whitmore 1985). Once the 
French were defeated in Vietnam in 1954, ethnic Vietnamese 
resentment of the Chinese position was expressed in increas- 
ing pressures and restrictions on the Chinese. After the 1975 
Communist takeover, the Chinese in Vietnam found them- 
selves being further squeezed and pushed into the country- 
side, as had happened a few years earlier in Cambodia. In late 
1978 and 1979 most of the ethnic Chinese decided to flee, 
either by land to China or by boat to whatever shore they 
could find. Perhaps half of the "boat people" made it to shore 
in Thailand or Malaysia, from which most have been reset- 
tled in the U.S. or some other country. 


Resettlement Programs and Adjustment 


Those who arrived in the U.S. as part of the first wave were 
sent to one of four military installations so that arrangements 
could be made for their resettlement. The federal government 
provided funds for the programs in the camps, but resettle- 
ment was to be handled by several voluntary agencies experi- 
enced in refugee adjustment. The policy was to seek individ- 
ual American sponsors for each Vietnamese family, with 
each sponsor helping the family adjust to American ways and 
find jobs, to become self-supporting as quickly as possible. 
Many sponsorship offers were made by Americans who 
wanted the cheap labor of dependent workers, but other 
sponsors supported their Vietnamese family during most of 
the early months, often at considerable personal sacrifice. By 
the end of 1975, a sponsor had been found for each family, 
and the camps were closed. 

The policy of the federal government in 1975 was to try 
to disperse the refugees so that they would not be highly 
visible or threatening as a group but would have closer con- 
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tact with Americans and our culture. Most sponsors did not 
want large extended families characteristic of Vietnamese 
society; these were broken up into the nuclear families typical 
of American society. 

The first years of adjustment were especially difficult, 
partly because the refugees had not planned to move perma- 
nently to America. The sense of loss at leaving home and 
family in Vietnam was combined with the pressure to adjust 
to the strange ways of Americans. Moreover, many of the 
men in the 1975 wave had the additional difficulty of initial 
loss of job status: those who had been managers, profes- 
sionals, or businessmen found that the only jobs available for 
them here were low-paying jobs as laborers, busboys, dish- 
washers, and janitors. Since those early years, many have 
been able to move into positions that pay better and use their 
talents and skills more effectively. Some of these people be- 
came professionals, but the largest number have opened 
small businesses. Others, however, especially the more re- 
cent arrivals in the 1980s, have lacked the skills that would 
have prepared them for good jobs here and have found only 
dead-end jobs, with few prospects for advancement. Accept- 
ing welfare has seemed better than taking jobs with low pay 
and no future. 

As of September 1986 the 505,300 Vietnamese who had 
entered the U.S. as refugees comprised 63 percent of the total 
number of Southeast Asian refugees in this country (Gordon 
1987a, b). During the 1980s additional thousands of Viet- 
namese came to America as immigrants rather than as refu- 
gees. 


Evolving Distributions 


The map of Vietnamese in 1980 shows much of the early 
dispersal that had been the 1975 policy, although many 
counties not indicated on the map had between 30 and 50 
Vietnamese. Sponsors had been found in widely scattered 
parts of the country, but soon after resettlement the Vietnam- 
ese began to reunite their extended families, resulting in nu- 
merous secondary migrations within the U.S. 

A shift to California was just beginning. In the initial 
1975 resettlement 21 percent of the refugees had been placed 
in California. The 1980 census showed 22 percent of the 
country's Vietnamese living in California, but by 1984 an 
estimated 40 percent of all Southeast Asian refugees had 
settled in that state (U.S. Office of Refugee Resettlement 
1985b). Thus, the 1980 distribution reflects an early transi- 
tional stage toward greater concentration, primarily in Cali- 
fornia. 
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Initial Dispersal. Іп 1980 there were still higher-than-usual 
proportions of Vietnamese close to the four military installa- 
tions that processed the 1975 refugees: Camp Pendleton (Or- 
ange County), California; Fort Chaffee (Sebastian County), 
Arkansas; Fort Indiantown Gap (Dauphin County), Pennsyl- 
vania; and Eglin Air Force Base (Escambia County) in Florida. 
These foci developed when the Americans who staffed the 
camps and the volunteers from nearby cities often later acted 
as sponsors of families they had befriended (Kelly 1977). In 
the western states California became the major area of initial 
resettlement, with many sponsorships for the unusually large 
group of refugees who passed through Camp Pendleton (Or- 
ange County) arranged in the local Los Angeles and Orange 
counties area. 

The small, scattered clusters of Vietnamese indicate the 
location of sponsors, these depending to some extent on the 
resettlement agencies' connections with churches and other 
organizations in different areas. For example, a meatpacking 
plant in Wichita (Sedgwick County), Kansas, originally spon- 
sored 42 refugees (Kelly 1977), but that community had in- 
creased substantially by 1980. 

Vietnamese fishermen settled at several points along the 
Gulf Coast from West Florida through Texas. They were es- 
pecially evident in the Rockport area (Aransas County) and 
Seadrift (Calhoun County) in Texas. There, in the early years 
there were numerous difficulties in adjusting to the American 
ways of fishing and some understandable resentment at the 
Vietnamese intrusion. Farther up the coast the Vietnamese 
based in Kemah (Galveston County) and Seabrook (Harris 
County) have come to own most of the shrimp and oyster 
boats on Galveston Bay. Another group first located near the 
mouth of the Mississippi (Plaquemines Parish in Louisiana), 
but 40 families of fishermen and shrimpers were pressured to 
leave and many moved to Biloxi (Harrison County), Missis- 
sippi (Arden 1981). There they were joined by others to rees- 
tablish at last the community they had known in Vietnam. 
The refugees generally have done well in Gulf Coast fishing, 
partly because of their skill and hard work and partly because 
they would take on less attractive jobs like oyster shucking or 
work the less productive fishing grounds that Americans 
avoided. By 1980 in West Florida alone the Vietnamese fish- 
ing fleet totaled 60 boats (Starr 1981). 

In the Monterey Bay area of California (Monterey 
County), the first Vietnamese fishermen learned the local 
ways as crew members on American boats before operating 
boats on their own, and because most have fished with a 
different technique and for different species than the Ameri- 
can fishermen, potential conflicts between the two groups 
have been eased (Orbach and Beckwith 1982). 

Vietnamese Catholics, many originally having fled to 


South Vietnam in the 1950s, made up an estimated 40 per- 
cent of the early refugees (Kelly 1977). Vietnamese priests 
played major roles in reuniting Catholic families and commu- 
nities. The concentration of Vietnamese in New Orleans de- 
veloped because the resettlement agency (Associated Catho- 
lic Charities) accepted large families, making the city 
especially desirable (Ward and Gussow 1981). By 1980 the 
population had swelled, with approximately 2,000 Vietnam- 
ese crowded into one large housing complex, dubbed “баі- 
gon Gardens." There they were a highly visible focus of the 
anger felt by many unemployed Americans who were to 
some extent competitors for jobs and public assistance. 

The largest Vietnamese communities in the eastern 
states have been those near Washington, DC, where Viet- 
namese professionals have often worked for international 
organizations or government agencies. In Arlington, Virginia, 
entrepreneurs have opened up numerous stores selling Viet- 
namese foods, reading material, music; and restaurants have 
featured live Vietnamese entertainment. 


Secondary Migration Destinations 


During the late 1970s Southeast Asian refugees were apt to 
move away from more rural states toward states with higher 
levels of income, higher levels of governmental assistance, 
and lower unemployment rates (Desbarats 1985). Thus, in 
1980 there were fewer Vietnamese in many of the scattered 
towns and cities where they had been located in 1975. Of the 
800 refugees placed in Buffalo, New York (Kelly 1977), fewer 
than 300 remained in 1980, and the Dakotas, Iowa, and Ver- 
mont had fewer Vietnamese in 1980 than in 1975. With the 
Vietnamese reluctance to remain in smaller towns and cities 
in areas of cold winter climate, secondary migrations since 
1980 have probably continued to reduce the Vietnamese 
population in such areas unless specific cities have emerged 
as ethnic centers because of family reunification. 

Texas and California have been the major destinations. 
Of the 1975 group of refugees those who relocated in Texas 
were likely to have been employed there, while those moving 
to California were less apt to have been employed in 1980, 
perhaps because Texas at that time attracted people who 
were more seriously interested in employment (Baker and 
North 1984). That trend has apparently continued among 
newer arrivals. In 1984 only 14 percent of eligible refugees in 
Texas were receiving cash assistance compared to 85 percent 
in California (U.S. Office of Refugee Resettlement 1985b). 
However, throughout California many thousands of South- 
east Asian refugees have been collecting welfare while work- 
ing illegally (Arax 1987b). This situation, especially wide- 
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spread in the garment industry of southern California, has 
resulted in a large underground cash economy in that state. 


California. In general, Vietnamese who have settled in Cal- 
ifornia have liked the climate, the generous government as- 
sistance program, and the many shops serving varied Asian 
communities (Desbarats and Holland 1983). Although these 
have been factors in later migration decisions, Vietnamese 
have also said that their most important reason for leaving the 
area of sponsorship has been to join relatives. Vietnamese 
have lived their lives as members of extended families rather 
than as individuals, and those who found themselves reset- 
tled in scattered, small groups far from their families felt 
understandably depressed and moved as soon as possible to 
rejoin them. Also, relatives and friends already in America 
have become the sponsors of nearly all new refugees, accen- 
tuating the California concentration. 

Orange County has come to have more refugees than 
any state except California itself (Desbarats and Holland 
1983). Within that county Vietnamese were found in loose 
residential clusters in several cities, particularly in Santa Ana, 
Garden Grove, and Westminster. In 1980 some remained 
near their original sponsors, but most new arrivals have tried 
to find rental housing of moderate cost near relatives, friends, 
schools, and areas of Vietnamese shops. Some refugees have 
not gotten jobs, but others have found work in factories, such 
asin electronics assembly, or in services like restaurants. Viet- 
namese have also opened small businesses. A stretch of about 
200 small businesses along Bolsa Avenue in Westminster has 
been built up just since 1978, with markets and shops selling 
noodles and herbal medicines, and with restaurants, phar- 
macies, gift and fabric shops as well, and offices for doctors, 
lawyers, and others. Some call “Bolsa” the Vietnamese capi- 
tal in America — a place where Vietnamese can feel almost at 
home and to which those far away can make occasional pil- 
grimages (Day and Holley 1984). 

In contrast, Vietnamese-Chinese have typically not set- 
tled in Orange County but have preferred instead the Chi- 
nese sections of Los Angeles, particularly Chinatown, and the 
suburban cities like Monterey Park that are just east of China- 
town (McMillan 1984; Arax 1987a). 

In northern California, the San Jose area (Santa Clara 
County), better known as Silicon Valley, contained the larg- 
est number of Vietnamese in 1980. Most who were employed 
there were technicians or assemblers in the electronics in- 
dustry (Finnan 1981). The prestige of good technical jobs 
where previous math and science training could be useful 
and the opportunities for advancement in a growing industry 
have made the hard-working Vietnamese in this area both 
proud and successful. 
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Cambodian Ancestry 


1980 Summary Statistics* 


Reported Ethnic Population 
Single ancestry 16,052 
Multiple ancestry 2,050 


Counties with Largest 
Cambodian-Ancestry Population** 
Los Angeles, CA 2,535 
San Diego, CA 798 
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King (Seattle), WA 758 
Harris (Houston), TX 516 
Providence, НІ 473 


Counties with Highest Percentage of 
Cambodian Ancestry in Population** 


Palo Pinto (Mineral Wells), TX .86 
Thurston (Olympia), WA .21 
Arlington, VA .17 
Marion (Jefferson; Hubbard), OR .08 
Providence, RI .08 


* County statistics, map, and text interpretation are based on single-ancestry data only. 
** Major cities or towns may be indicated in parentheses. 


Most people of Cambodian ancestry have been primarily 
Khmer, the dominant ethnic population in the country of 
Cambodia, although Chinese and members of other ethnic 
groups may have also reported this ancestry (Ebihara 1985). 
During the 1970s Cambodians suffered from war, starvation, 
a reign of terror from 1975 to 1979, and invasion by Vietnam 
in 1979, each devastation resulting in waves of Cambodians 
fleeing to nearby Thailand. Some Cambodians spent years in 
large refugee camps in Thailand before they were accepted 
for settlement in some country like the U.S. 

Refugees from Cambodia arrived in America somewhat 
later than did those from Vietnam and Laos. Although over 
several thousand came in 1975 and 1976 when so many 
Vietnamese did, Cambodians have arrived primarily since 
1979 because rigid controls prevented most escapes until that 
year. Although in 1980 there were relatively few compared to 
people of Laotian ancestry, from 1981 through 1985 the U.S. 
received more than twice as many refugees from Cambodia 
as from Laos (Gordon 1987a, b). By the end of September 
1986, when most potentially acceptable refugees from Cam- 
bodia had already entered the U.S., the 138,900 Cambodian 
refugees who had come constituted a sixth of all the South- 
east Asian refugees in this country. 

In the United States the city of Long Beach (Los Angeles 
County) has been the premier Khmer center since first settled 
by the 1975 refugees (Holley 1986). The community has de- 
veloped a commercial center on 10th Street, with Cambodian 
markets, tailors, and jewelry stores; but their homes and 
institutions — Christian churches, a Buddhist temple, various 
organizations — have been scattered throughout the city. 
Ethnic Chinese from Cambodia, however, have been more 
apt to settle in Chinatown or areas other than Long Beach. 


Program of Resettlement in Planned Clusters. Because 
Southeast Asians were by 1980 becoming increasingly con- 
centrated in California and few Cambodians had relatives 
already here, in the early 1980s the government instituted a 
program designed to disperse new Cambodian refugees in 12 
cities outside California (Gordon 19872). In contrast to the 
earlier unsuccessful attempt to assimilate the 1975 refugees 
by dispersing them in small groups, it was now recognized 
that extended families and sizable ethnic communities were 
important for the well-being of refugees. Forced immersion 
in American society had been found to produce more unhap- 
piness and stress than adjustment. 

Cambodians without family already here were to be set- 
tled in clusters of between 300 and 1,200, and members of 
any one extended family have been resettled at the same site 
so that secondary migrations for family reunification would 
pe much reduced (Gordon 1987a, b). The planned cluster 
program has been generally effective, so that the cluster sites 
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of Rochester, New York; Richmond, Virginia; Jacksonville, 
Florida; Cincinnati and Columbus, Ohio; and Phoenix, Ari- 
zona, as well as those in larger metropolitan areas, have re- 
ceived Cambodian populations. 

Adjustment to America has usually been difficult for 
people who a few years ago had been rice farmers. In New 
York City, for example, Cambodians established a temple 
and cultural center in the Bronx, but still most have settled in 
low-rent areas, often in dilapidated apartments (Howe 1985). 
As among other refugees, those settled in planned clusters 
may be motivated to migrate to California or elsewhere if the 
problems of unemployment, low income, poor housing, or 
crime become too severe. 


Laotian Ancestry 


1980 Summary Statistics* 


Reported Ethnic Population 
Single ancestry 53,320 
Multiple ancestry 2,278 
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Counties with Largest 
Laotian-Ancestry Population** 


Orange, CA 3,716 
San Diego, CA 3,030 
Ramsey (St. Paul), MN 2,042 
Multnomah (Portland), OR 1,580 
King (Seattle), WA 1,369 


Counties with Highest Percentage of 
Laotian Ancestry in Population** 


Tillman (Frederick), OK .88 
Missoula, MT .69 
Potter (Amarillo), TX .63 
Comanche (Lawton), OK .50 
Ramsey (St. Paul), MN 44 


* County statistics, map, and text interpretation are based on single-ancestry data only. 
** Major cities or towns may be indicated in parentheses. 


The Laotian-ancestry population in the U.S. is composed pri- 
marily of two distinct ethnic groups: the ethnic Lao and the 
Hmong. In the country of Laos the Lao have inhabited the 
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lowlands, especially the towns and farm villages along the 
Mekong River. In northeastern Laos and adjacent Vietnam 
the Hmong have lived in the highlands, where they have 
traditionally been swidden (shifting) cultivators. Other high- 
land peoples have also entered the U.S. but in much smaller 
numbers. 

Nearly all people from Laos who ended up in the United 
States were refugees from war. From the early 1960s until 
1975 a chaotic struggle for power in Laos reflected the larger 
warin Vietnam. Right-wing Lao fought against a Vietnamese 
and Communist takeover, and the Hmong from Laos sup- 
plied many thousands of men in the American effort to defeat 
North Vietnam. When American forces withdrew from 
South Vietnam, both ethnic Lao and Hmong fled to neigh- 
boring Thailand. Because so many Hmong had joined the 
C.L.A.-trained guerrilla army, they feared — with ample jus- 
tification, it turned out — especially intense reprisals by the 
Communist regimes (Mason 1981; Dunnigan and Olney 
1985). As of 1980 over 50,000 Lao (Van Esterik 1985) and 
100,000 Hmong (Dunnigan and Olney 1985) were in refugee 
camps in Thailand. 

Many people spent years in the camps prior to being 
accepted by some third country, most commonly the United 
States. A total of 162,000 refugees from Laos had come to 
America as of September 1986 (Gordon 1987a, b). About 38 
percent of these have been members of hill tribes, the great 
majority of whom were Hmong (U.S. Office of Refugee Re- 
settlement 1985b). 


Evolving Settlement Patterns 


As with the Vietnamese, the 1980 Laotian distribution was 
mostly determined by the voluntary resettlement agencies 
and location of churches and American individuals who were 
sponsors of refugees. For example, both Vietnamese and 
Laotians were settled in the Amarillo (Potter County), Texas, 
area by Catholic Family Services (Allston 1984). CFS ar- 
ranged housing and jobs, usually with IBP (Iowa Beef Proces- 
sors) or Levi Strauss or other employers, and as of 1984 the 
majority of employed Lao were still working at the meat- 
packing plant. 

However, the recency of settlement here and the fact 
that 1980 and 1981 were peak years of Laotian arrival meant 
that the 1980 distribution was but an early stage in an evolv- 
ing pattern. Because the refugees have had hardly any ties to 
particular places, they have moved readily and the distribu- 
tion has changed substantially since 1980. For example, 45 
families left Dallas, Texas, en masse in 1979 because of racial 
tensionsin their low-income project but after finding no work 
in Lawton (Comanche County), Oklahoma, moved again to 
Tulsa (U.S. Office of Refugee Resettlement 1984). 
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® Missoula 


Los Angeles 7 


The destinations of most refugees arriving during the 
1980s and the internal migrations of people already here 
have been based primarily on the location of family and clan 
members and the refugees' perception of job and government 
assistance opportunities (U.S. Office of Refugee Settlement 
19852). In addition, because many Hmong have also wanted 
to return to a farm-based way of life, some of their redistribu- 
tion has involved movement to rural areas and smaller towns, 
where some have gardened or worked as farm laborers. 

The major destination has been California, where many 
people already had relatives. In addition, welfare benefits 
remained greater in California than in most other states after 
the 1982 reduction from 36 to 18 months in the period of 
eligibility for federal cash assistance (U.S. Office of Refugee 
Resettlement 19852). 


Hmong Settlements 


Missoula, Montana, has had ties to Hmong families since the 
early 1970s, when a few teenage boys came to study there, 
probably because of contacts made with American men who 
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had graduated from the smoke-jumper school at Missoula 
and were flying on the CIA's supply missions to the Hmong 
(Maxwell 1980). Beginning in 1975 some individual Ameri- 
cans assisted in settling Hmong refugees in the Missoula area, 
whose mountains seemed almost a touch of home to the 
refugees. The chain migrations were further developed when 
a popular Hmong general chose to settle in the area and 
brought with him over 100 members of his extended family. 
In 1980 the largest Hmong communities outside Califor- 
nia were in Portland (Multnomah County), Oregon, and in 
Saint Paul (Ramsey County) and adjacent Minneapolis (Hen- 
nepin County) in Minnesota. The Twin Cities had initially 
attracted many Hmong because of prominent Hmong leaders 
and opportunities for employment, job training, and special 
welfare assistance (Dunnigan 1982). However, employment 
was at unskilled minimum wages, and underemployment 
and welfare dependency have been common. In the 1980s 
many Hmong moved away. Also, 90 percent of the Hmong in 
Oregon in 1981 left that state at the time of the change in 
welfare eligibility and the economic recession in Oregon. 
Out-migration during the 1980s may have been some- 


whatless from places where most adults have been employed 
(U.S. Office of Refugee Resettlement 1985a). In Providence, 
Rhode Island, for instance, the Hmong have worked steadily 
at the most menial jobs in the very low-paying jewelry in- 
dustry and other metal manufacturing. Although proud of 
their self-reliance, the refugees have found economic sur- 
vival to be difficult and some have moved. 

Some refugees who were determined to be self-suffi- 
cient migrated from California and other states to the Fort 
Smith (Sebastian County), Arkansas area, where a trusted 
white advisor had relocated (U.S. Office of Refugee Resettle- 
ment 1985a). There the Hmong, who included people who 
had been government officials, military officers, and nurses 
in Laos, had hopes of establishing an independent commu- 
nity of farmers and businessmen. Some did manage to pur- 
chase and clear some land for pasture and to buy some cattle. 
However, almost the only work the Hmong were hired for 
was cutting, trimming, and deboning chickens for low pay 
under poor conditions. Around 1983 most moved again, 
many to the Atlanta, Georgia, area for better pay. 

Linguistic and cultural barriers are the major reasons that 
refugees have found such little occupational advancement, 
have resorted to welfare, and have remained socially isolated 
in their ethnic communities. Although all ethnic groups 
among Indochinese refugees have had birth rates substan- 
tially above the American average, the Hmong have had 
exceptionally high fertility, which seems to have been closely 
related to their welfare dependency and their difficulties in 
adjusting to America (Rumbaut and Weeks 1986). 


California's Central Valley. Although refugees have fre- 
quently come to California because of that state's welfare 
system, beginning in late 1980 many specifically chose a 
Central Valley location because they hoped to establish 
themselves in farming (U.S. Office of Refugee Resettlement 
19852). An estimated three-quarters of the Hmong who left 
Portland, Oregon, came to the Central Valley. With numer- 
ous families and clans participating in this unplanned sec- 
ondary migration from various older settlements, the Hmong 
population of Stockton, Fresno, Merced, and nearby areas 
rose exceptionally rapidly during the first half of the 1980s. 

By the mid-1980s the Fresno area had the largest Hmong 
concentration in America (Olney 1986), and over 10 percent 
of the population in the smaller city of Merced was Hmong 
(U.S. Office of Refugee Resettlement 1985a). Large-scale 
commercial farming in the valley was beyond the reach of 
most Hmong, although perhaps 10 percent of the families 
have raised vegetables and strawberries on land they rented. 
Some people have worked as farm laborers, picking straw- 
berries and vegetables in competition with Chicanos and 


others. However, most Hmong һауе been collecting welfare, 
thus straining the caseload and finances of Merced and per- 
haps other counties. 


Thai Ancestry 


1980 Summary Statistics* 


Reported Ethnic Population 
Single ancestry 52,324 
Multiple ancestry 11,700 


Counties with Largest 
Thai-Ancestry Population** 


Los Angeles, CA 8,494 
New York City, NY 2,690 
Cook (Chicago), IL 2,418 
Honolulu, HI 951 
San Bernardino, CA 816 


Counties with Highest Percentage of 
Thai Ancestry in Population** 


Okaloosa (Fort Walton Beach), FL 36 
Sarpy (Bellevue), NE .26 
Wayne (Goldsboro), NC .24 
Cochise (Sierra Vista), AZ .22 


Horry (Conway), SC .18 


* County statistics, map, and text interpretation are based on single-ancestry data only. 
** Major cities or towns may be indicated in parentheses. 


Few people of Thai ancestry immigrated to the U.S. before 
the middle 1960s, when American armed forces began to use 
Thailand as a base for the war against the Communists in 
Southeast Asia. Thais became much better acquainted with 
individual Americans and more aware of the U.S. as a peten- 
tial migration destination. By marriage to American citizens 
or entry as students or visitors on temporary visas, Thais in 
small numbers began the process that has led through family 
ties to a growing Thai population in the U.S., including par- 
ents and children of immigrant Thai women. In contrast to 
other countries in Indochina, no people whose original 
homes were in Thailand have entered the U.S. as refugees. 

Most of the Thai-ancestry population have been ethnic 
Thais, although a group of refugees (the Thai Dam) whose 
origin was not in Thailand were coded in the data as Thai and 
are treated as such in this section. Also, ethnic Chinese, who 


appear to comprise as much as 50 percent of Los Angeles' 
population of immigrants from Thailand, may well have 
identified their ancestry as Thai (Desbarats 1979). 


Settlements 


Los Angeles. By far the largest Thai-ancestry concentra- 
tion in 1980 was in Los Angeles. That city has become a 
special magnet for new immigrants and so can be expected to 
see its Thai-ancestry population grow especially rapidly 
(Desbarats 1979). It has also attracted an especially large 
number of people who have overstayed their temporary stu- 
dent or other visitor visas, suggesting perhaps a substantially 
larger number of Thais than was recorded in the census. 
Although Los Angeles Thais have found homes in many 
parts of the city, Thai businesses and residences have been 
concentrated in Hollywood — between Hollywood and 
Olympic boulevards near Western Avenue (Desbarats 1979). 
Thais have owned banks, gas stations, beauty parlors, travel 
agencies, grocery stores, and especially Thai restaurants. Im- 
migrants themselves have become more dispersed in their 
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residential pattern as they have learned more of the English 
language and American culture. 


Military Installations. The most distinctive aspect of Thai 
immigration to America during the mid-1970s has been the 
fact that wives of American citizens have made up about 40 
percent of the immigrants (Desbarats 1979). The great major- 
ity of the women had married men in the Air Force who had 
either been stationed in Thailand or vacationed there while 
on active duty elsewhere in Southeast Asia. 

By 1980, there were so many Thai wives and children 
that the distribution of the Thai-ancestry population was 
strongly associated with U.S. military installations, primarily 
Air Force bases. Between 50 and 100 people of Thai ancestry 
were reported in many such counties, ranging from Aroos- 
took County (Loring Air Force Base) in Maine to Bossier Par- 
ish (Barksdale A.F.B.) in Louisiana and New Mexico's Curry 
County (Cannon A.F.B.). 

A few counties in which the military presence has been 
large had over 200 Thais: Sarpy County, Nebraska, where the 
Strategic Air Command has been headquartered at Offut 
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A.F.B. and Solano County, California, home of Travis A.F.B. 
Other large Thai concentrations associated with the Air Force 
were in Davis County, Indiana, with Hill A.F.B.; Okaloosa 
County, Florida, where Eglin A.F.B. has been located; and 
Wayne County, North Carolina, home of Seymour Johnson 
A.F.B. 

In addition, Thai-ancestry populations were found in 
counties in which there were special U.S. Army training 
centers, which may have had major operations in Thailand 
during the war in Southeast Asia. These were Cumberland 
County, North Carolina, where the Army's Fort Bragg and its 
special warfare training center has been located, and Cochise 
County, Arizona, where the Army has had its major intelli- 
gence school at Fort Huachuca. 


Thai Dam in lowa. This ethnic group from the mountain 
valleys of northern Vietnam and Laos were the first of several 
refugee groups welcomed to Iowa, and Des Moines (Polk 
County) has been their major settlement in this country (Gor- 
don 1980). As with other refugees elsewhere, most of the 
Thai Dam and other Southeast Asian refugees in Des Moines 
have had to cope with problems of housing, crime, social 
isolation, and depression. Although there has been a low rate 
of unemployment among Des Moines refugees, most of them 
have continued to work in low-paying and monotonous jobs 
that promise little advancement in the future (Bailey 1984). 


Asian Indians 


1980 Summary Statistics* 


Reported Ethnic Population 
Complete count 361,531 
Edited sample 387,223 


Counties with Largest 
Asian Indian Population** 


New York City, NY 40,945 
Cook (Chicago), IL 23,062 
Los Angeles, CA 18,562 
Harris (Houston), TX 9,745 
Du Page (Elmhurst; Wheaton), IL 6,381 


Counties with Highest Percentage of 
Asian Indians in Population** 
Sutter (Yuba City), CA 4.95 
Fort Bend (Rosenberg), TX 1.01 
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Du Page (Elmhurst; Wheaton), IL .97 
Montgomery (Silver Spring), MD .94 


Colusa, CA .87 


* County statistics, map, and text interpretation are based on complete-count data. 
** Major cities or towns may be indicated in parentheses. 


Most Asian Indians have arrived in the U.S. since liberaliza- 
tion of the immigration law in 1965. However, there were 
settlements of Asian Indians in parts of California that date 
back to the early 20th century. 


Pre-1965 Settlements 


The first quarter of this century saw the arrival of small num- 
bers of professionals, traders, religious leaders, and students, 
many of whom went to New York. Although few in number 
and often scattered, these Indians initiated Indian settlement 
in eastern states. By the 1930s some Indians were working in 
factories, including those in Detroit's auto industry, but 
among those in New York were scholars and scientists (Me- 
lendy 1977). However, this early population remained small 
because between 1917 and 1946 India was part of the Asian 
zone from which most immigration was barred. After 1946 a 
quota of 100 was still highly restrictive but wives and children 
could and did enter outside that quota. 


California's Central Valley. The greatest concentration of 
Asian Indians before 1965 was in California. The men who 
formed these ethnic communities were Punjabis — immi- 
grants from the Punjab region and speakers of the Punjabi 
language who came to North America as laborers. Most were 
members of the Sikh religious group, but some were Muslims 
and a few were Hindus. 

The first of this group entered the U.S. after working in 
British Columbia, to which they had been recruited by Cana- 
dian railroad companies (Hess 1974). Hostility and, later, 
restrictions forced them south into Washington. In 1906 they 
were doing some of the rougher, heavier work in sawmills 
and lumberyards, particularly in Bellingham, and a year later 
a group replaced striking railroad workers in Tacoma (Imm. 
Com. 1911n). Some continued in railroad construction, but 
nearly all worked their way into California, where in 1910 
they were joined by immigrants directly from India. 

Work on the farms of the Central Valley of California 
became their major occupation, ultimately leading to farm 
operating and owning and permanent settlements in the 
Marysville (Yuba County), Yuba City (Sutter County), and 
Chico (Butte County) areas. The men picked fruit in orchards 
on the mountain foothills; grew rice on the flatlands; and 
planted, hoed, and picked beans, asparagus, and other vege- 


tables in several parts of the state. Some settled near Stockton 
(San Joaquin County), which had a Sikh temple by 1912 and 
was the focus of Sikh activities in America until many moved 
from the area after World War II. However, of the workers 
who did not return to India, most remained unskilled and 
uneducated and perhaps half never married (La Brack 1982). 
The Sacramento Valley Punjabi population slowly aged and 
diminished in strength into the mid-1960s. Also, the former 
common Punjabi ethnicity was substantially replaced by reli- 
gious identities, with the distinction between Sikhs and Mus- 
lims reflecting some of the tensions between those groups in 
India and Pakistan since 1947. 

A dramatic rejuvenation of the Marysville-Yuba City 
(Sutter County area) Punjabi community occurred in the 
1970s with the arrival of thousands of new immigrants (La 
Brack 1982). Many of the younger generations have moved to 
California cities, often for commercial or professional jobs. 
Among those who remained, however, the Sikhs especially 
have found their identities and traditions invigorated by the 
newcomers. Many Sikhs in the Sutter County area have be- 
come prosperous farmers and increased their land holdings, 
especially in peach orchards. By the mid-1970s Sikhs owned 
over 7,000 acres of farmland in the area. Family members 
help with various tasks in the orchards, and frugal living and 
modest homes make possible substantial savings. 

Several hundred families have moved to the Fresno area, 
often taking up grape growing and many owning their own 
land (La Brack 1982). Some young men have worked in a 
poultry processing plant until they have saved money to buy 
land. In 1980 Sikhs in the Central Valley constituted a flour- 
ishing and largely separate social community — one with 
close ties to Sikh communities on many continents. 


California's Imperial Valley. In the early 20th century 
Punjabi farmworkers also lived in the Imperial Valley (Impe- 
rial County). This hot desert area near the Mexican border 
blossomed because of irrigation water from the Colorado 
River, developing into a major agricultural section. Sikhs had 
worked on that land reclamation and picked those first crops 
of cotton, and in later years they moved into more varied lines 
of work. A few tried Arizona's Salt River Valley, where some 
became successful producers of vegetables. 

Those Punjabis in California who married often chose 
Mexican women, in whose names land had to be owned after 
1923. Their children became mostly absorbed into local Mex- 
ican communities, although awareness of some Indian iden- 
tity has often remained. Marriage to Mexican women was 
particularly common in the Imperial Valley, where by 1980 
the descendants represented only scattered individuals and 
no ethnic community (Leonard 1982). 
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Post-1965 Settlements 


Because India has had a large population of educated and 
technically trained individuals who lacked jobs commensu- 
rate with their training, the immigration law that provided for 
the entry of some immigrants on the basis of their occupation 
skills helped many Indians come to America. Probably even 
more came originally as students, often for advanced training 
after undergraduate work in India, and were able to obtain 
good jobs here afterwards (Saran 1985). Once a few people 
became immigrants, then the law that favors the unification 
of families permitted many relatives to follow. These 
post-1965 immigrants have far outnumbered the earlier im- 
migrants and their descendants. 

The majority of Asian Indians in 1980 were Hindus, 
reflecting the situation in India. Muslims and Sikhs and a few 
followers of other Indian religious groups have also immi- 
grated, in contrast to the Sikh predominance in early 20th 
century immigration. The population in the Asian Indian race 
category probably also includes most people of Pakistani an- 
cestry. 

The post-1965 immigrants who came as single men have 
almost always returned to India to be married, so that the 
various Indian language and religious groups have become 
recreated in America. Because most young adult immigrants 
speak English, they can socialize with those of other regional 
or religious backgrounds. Caste has been less important in 
America than in India, but social bonds among immigrants 
have been closer within each of the different language and 
religious groups. In the New York area, and probably else- 
where in America, Hindus have viewed the varied composi- 
tion of Asian Indians primarily in terms of region of origin 
within India, with food preferences strongly associated with 
regional identities (Fisher 1980). Non-Hindus (Muslims, 
Sikhs, Jains, Christians), on the other hand, have typically 
described fellow immigrant Indians in terms of their religious 
identities. 


Professionals. In 1980 among people over age 24 who 
immigrated during the 1970s, Asian Indians had a higher 
percentage (63 percent) who had completed four years of 
college than other Asian groups (Census 1984b). Many im- 
migrants have been able to get good positions as engineers, 
doctors, university professors, or the like. 

Opportunities in such fields have generally been located 
in the larger metropolitan areas, where in 1980 most Asian 
Indians were found. One study of Indian medical specialists 
practicing in America found that virtually all located where 
they did because of job availability (Baker, Broe, and Kumar 
1984). Because many American doctors have echoed in their 
migrations a preference for living in the South or West, many 
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medical positions in the Northeast and Midwest have not 
been occupied by American-born specialists. These have 
been the openings that Indian doctors have filled. At one time 
48 percent of the 414 physicians on the staff of Chicago's 
Cook County Hospital were Asian Indian immigrants (Tyner 
1981). 

Because of opportunities in medicine and other fields 
and subsequent chain migrations, the New York metropoli- 
tan area has become by far the largest center of Asian Indians. 
Newer suburban counties near other large American cities 
often had relatively high percentages of Indians because the 
high incomes of professionals permitted so many to live т the 
suburbs. Du Page County, just west of Chicago, and Fort 
Bend County, which has received much of Houston's expan- 
sion, are examples. 

Among these Asian Indians, some of the engineers have 
been associated with the advanced industries in such places 
as Silicon Valley (Santa Clara County), California; Houston 
(Harris and Fort Bend counties), Texas; or Charlotte (Meck- 
lenburg County), North Carolina. Indian students have con- 
tinued to enroll at American universities, adding to the num- 
bers, for instance, in Whitman County, Washington 
(Washington State University); Douglas County, Kansas 
(University of Kansas); and Mongalia County, West Virginia 
(West Virginia University). 


Entrepreneurs. Many Asian Indians in southern California 
and elsewhere have become small businessmen. Some have 
served primarily the local ethnic community as travel or in- 
surance agents or sellers of spices and Indian foods (Mossain 
1982). Others have run dry-cleaning plants or managed such 
franchise businesses as 7-Eleven stores and fried chicken or 
car rental outlets. 

A large number of Asian Indian families have purchased 
motels and some hotels, usually in rural areas and small 
towns across much of the warmer part of America (Indian 
1985). Indians have frequently disliked the winters in the 
North, and such work permitted them to choose their place of 
residence more easily than if they worked for a large organi- 
zation. Thousands have switched to this work even after 
earning advanced degrees, but others continue their work 
while their wives run the motels and children assist (Thaker 
1982). Where parents could speak little English, their chil- 
dren often adapted quickly and learned to check in the guests. 

Most motel owners have been Patels, members of a 
Hindu caste specializing in business, and most originated in 
the Gujarat region of northwest India (Thaker 1982). With 
characteristic low levels of consumption in America, Indians 
have been able to save much of their salary from professional 
work, but many Indian motel owners used money brought 
from India or from previous rooming house operations in 


Britain. Some Indians, like wealthy people from many other 
countries, later qualified as immigrants outside the normal 
channels and quotas because they invested in an American 
business. After arriving here as visitors, they have been able 
to change to permanent resident status after having made a 
down payment of at least $10,000 (after 1976, $40,000) for a 
motel or other business and fulfilled certain related condi- 
tions. 

Probably the majority of Indians who were not living in 
metropolitan areas or university communities were motel op- 
erators. They have been especially common in California, 
where in 1979 Patels alone ran an estimated 15 percent of the 
hotels and motels (Thaker 1982). They owned perhaps 80 
percent of such operations in the area around Stockton. It has 
been said that every exit of I-75 in Georgia had an Indian- 
owned motel (Indian 1985). Small towns like Globe, Arizona 
and Socorro, New Mexico, had Indian motelkeepers in 1980, 
but the numbers were so few that they do not even appear on 
the map for the appropriate counties. 

The net geographical effect of all these varied opportuni- 
ties has been a concentration in larger metropolitan areas plus 
an additional wide dispersal to many small towns in warmer 
parts of the country. 


Pakistani Ancestry 


1980 Summary Statistics* 


Reported Ethnic Population 
Single ancestry 22,615 
Multiple ancestry 3,348 


Counties with Largest 
Pakistani-Ancestry Population** 


New York City, NY 3,567 
Cook (Chicago), IL 2,262 
Los Angeles, CA 1,102 
Harris (Houston), TX 931 
Fairfax, VA 609 


Counties with Highest Percentage of 
Pakistani Ancestry in Population** 


Fairfax City, VA .56 
Sutter (Yuba City), CA .20 
Arlington, VA .16 
San Joaquin (Stockton), CA .14 


Yolo (Davis), CA 14 


* County statistics, map, and text interpretation are based on single-ancestry data only. 
** Major cities or towns may be indicated in parentheses. 
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At the time of its creation in 1947, Pakistan comprised the two 
major Muslim regions within former British-controlled India. 
However, about 1970 tensions between the two geographi- 
cally separated halves of the country erupted in revolution, 
and what had been East Pakistan became in 1971 the inde- 
pendent country of Bangladesh. Because of that split, people 
whose origin had been in the area that became Bangladesh 
have been likely to identify in terms of their Bengali language 
or their new country rather than Pakistan. The Pakistani dis- 
tribution in 1980 represented only those people whose origin 
lay in the former West Pakistan or what has since 1971 con- 
stituted the entire country of Pakistan. 

Most people of Pakistani ancestry in 1980 were recent 
immigrants or their children, and immigration from Pakistan 
has increased since 1980 (U.S. INS. 1985). The distribution 
and socioeconomic characteristics of Pakistanis in America 
have been much like those of post-1965 immigrants from 
India (Ghayur 1980). People from both countries have gener- 
ally had high educational and occupational levels and a pref- 
erence for living in large metropolitan areas. The location of 
the major Pakistani settlements in the New York, Chicago, 
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Los Angeles, Houston, and Washington, DC, areas is similar 
to the pattern of other recent immigrant groups of equivalent 
educational backgrounds. At the same time some immigrants 
have not been able to adjust successfully to life in America 
and have worked in various unskilled jobs in New York, 
Chicago, and Houston. 


Punjabi Muslims in Central California. After the partition 
of British-controlled India in 1947 few Sikhs remained in the 
new country of Pakistan, but Muslims became even more 
concentrated there. Tensions between religious groups in 
South Asia have to some extent divided the Punjabi-speech 
community in California so that most Punjabi Muslims and 
their descendants have come to identify themselves as Paki- 
stanis rather than as Punjabis. Because 1980 ancestry re- 
sponses of "Punjabi" were coded as Indian rather than Paki- 
stani ancestry, the Pakistani-ancestry concentrations in 
California's Central Valley clearly indicated the Muslim por- 
tion of the established Punjabi communities as well as recent 
immigrants from Pakistan. 


PEOPLE OF ASIAN AND PACIFIC ISLAND ORIGIN е HAWAIIANS 


Hawaiians 
1980 Summary Statistics* 
Reported Ethnic Population 
Complete count 166,814 
Edited sample 172,346 


Counties with Largest 
Hawaiian Population** 


Honolulu, HI 80,172 
Hawaii (Hilo), НІ 17,274 
Maui, HI 12,291 
Los Angeles, CA 6,232 
Kauai, HI 5,704 


Counties with Highest Percentage of 
Hawaiians in Population** 


Hawaii (Hilo), HI 18.77 
Maui, HI 17.35 
Kauai, HI 14.59 
Honolulu, HI 10.51 
Solano (Vallejo), CA .22 


* County statistics, map, and text interpretation are based оп complete-count data. 
** Major cities or towns may be indicated in parentheses. 


In this text the word Hawaiian refers to an ethnic background 
rather than to a state of residence. In accordance with the 
common usage in the Hawaiian Islands, it means a person 
whose ancestry is completely or partly native Hawaiian, as 
opposed to Chinese, Japanese, Portuguese, or white. 

The first humans probably came to Hawaii about 1000 
years before Columbus. These and later Polynesian settlers 
developed a viable economy and a thriving society, probably 
numbering almost 300,000 (Lind 1980). However, after a 
British ship dropped anchor off Kauai in 1778, and after 
white troops, missionaries, and traders later arrived, the Ha- 
waiians began to suffer high death rates from disease, rapid 
population decline, and the loss of control of the islands to the 
outsiders. From 1890 to 1910 the Hawaiian and part-Ha- 
waiian population reached its nadir with a total of less than 
40,000. Since that time, the part-Hawaiian group has in- 
creased rapidly, though the unmixed Hawaiians have con- 
tinued to decline in numbers. 

In 1980 relatively few people in Hawaii traced their an- 
cestry back only to native Hawaiians. A Hawaii Department 
of Health survey in 1980 indicated that 9,300 people reported 
an unmixed or pure Hawaiian stock, compared to 166,000 
who indicated that they were part-Hawaiian, meaning that at 
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least one great-grandparent was Hawaiian (Schmitt 1982). 
The history of very common ethnic intermarriage makes 
measures of the Hawaiian race group total quite arbitrary, if 
not almost meaningless. Because 115,500 residents of Hawaii 
categorized their race as Hawaiian in the census, it appears 
that two-thirds of the part-Hawaiians subjectively identified 
with the Hawaiian ethnic heritage. This represented 12 per- 
cent of the islands' total population. 

Because Hawaiians would not work on the early sugar 
plantations, owners began to import Chinese and, later, other 
workers. Sugar took over most large areas of potential agri- 
culture. However, by about 1900 the less accessible islands 
and sections still did not have plantations and had received 
few newcomers (Lind 1980). In such areas the native Ha- 
waiian people remained dominant in many local popula- 
tions, though new pineapple plantations led to in-migration 
of non-natives. By 1950 there were fewer places where Ha- 
waiians represented a majority, and these districts repre- 
sented remote areas much less connected with the modern 
economy. Such places have permitted Hawaiians to retain 
some control of their lives, though at some economic cost. For 
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example, on the Big Island (Hawaii) there were various such 
retreats, often based on subsistence farming and fishing or 
cattle ranching (Lind 1980). 

The island of Molokai, with a total population of less 
than 6,000 and part of Maui County, has had a high percent- 
age of Hawaiians, partly due to the 1920 Hawaiian Homes 
Commission Act. This law has permitted people whose back- 
ground was at least one-half Hawaiian to obtain free sites for 
homes and 40 acres for farming on the island. In the largest 
town, Kaunakakai, Hawaiians constituted 37 percent of the 
population in 1980, outnumbering whites by almost 3 to 1. 

The most purely Hawaiian island, however, was Niihau 
(Kauai County), a privately owned island with a population 
totaling only 226, nearly all of whom were of unmixed Ha- 
waiian background. Niihau's economy has been based 
mostly on cattle ranching, but there have been no police, 
electricity, or hospitals (Morgan 1983). Because guests of the 
residents have been the only visitors permitted, the old Ha- 
waiian ways have been better preserved there than elsewhere 
on the islands. 

The Kalaupapa Peninsula (Kalawao District) on the 


north shore of Molokai was 40 percent Hawaiian in 1980 but 
had only 144 people. Although the equivalent of a county, it 
represented a unique situation. Extremely isolated from the 
rest of the island by steep cliffs, the area was the site of the 
well-known 19th-century leper colony. In 1980 Kalawao was 
administered by the Hawaii Department of Health, and its 
mostly elderly population was composed of people afflicted 
with leprosy and the staff to care for them. 

The islands remained home to 69 percent of U.S. Ha- 
waiians in 1980, but another 14 percent lived in California. 
The wide scattering in other states was mostly in metropoli- 
tan areas. In addition, Hawaiians and their dependents could 
be found in counties associated with major U.S. Army instal- 
lations. At Fort Bragg (Cumberland County), North Carolina; 
Fort Hood (Bell County), Texas; Fort Leonard Wood (Pulaski 
County), Missouri; and Fort Riley (Geary and Riley counties), 
Kansas, their numbers were small but the proportions high 
compared to most other mainland counties. Mormon interest 
in and conversion of Hawaiians began over a century ago, 
and was evident in 1980 in the over 750 Hawaiians in the 
greater Ogden -Salt Lake City - Provo (Weber through Utah 
counties) area of Utah. 


Samoans 
1980 Summary Statistics" 
Reported Ethnic Population 
Complete count 41,948 
Edited sample 39,520 


Counties with Largest 
Samoan Population 


Honolulu, НІ 13,811 
Los Angeles, CA 8,049 
San Diego, CA 2,807 
Orange, CA 2,008 
San Francisco, CA 1,799 


Counties with Highest Percentage of 
Samoans in Population** 


Honolulu, HI 1.81 
San Mateo (Palo Alto), CA .28 
San Francisco, CA .26 
San Diego, CA .15 


Hawaii (Hilo), HI 14 


* County statistics, map, and text interpretation аге based on complete-count data. 
** Major cities or towns may be indicated in parentheses. 


Samoa is а group of South Pacific islands that have been 
divided since 1899 into two parts. Western Samoa, formerly 
German territory, more recently administered by New Zea- 
land, has been an independent country since 1962. The other 
islands to the east constitute American Samoa, which has 
been U.S. territory. Probably at least 80 percent of people 
who identified as Samoans in 1980 came from American 
Samoa (Shore 1980). However, in the 1960s people fre- 
quently migrated for jobs and better wages to American 
Samoa from Western Samoa (Lewthwaite, Mainzer, and 
Holland 1973), and since the middle 1960s a few hundred 
Western Samoans have entered the U.S. each year as immi- 
grants (U.S. INS. 1985). 


Settlements 


Christian Communities. Samoan migrants to America 
have recreated as much as possible the society and culture of 
the islands, with both extended families and Christian reli- 
gious organizations especially important in their adjustment 
to the U.S. (Ablon 1971). Most Samoans have been Protes- 
tants, representing several denominations, but some are 
Catholics and another group are Mormons. Although the first 
Samoan migrants to various places usually attended local 
churches of their denomination, Samoans soon established 
their own churches. Religious group membership has contin- 
ued to shape social communities, especially in the larger Sa- 
moan settlements in California. 

Most of the first Samoan migrants to Hawaii were Mor- 
mons, who settled às early as the 1920s at Laie (Honolulu 
County), where the Mormons had built a temple especially 
for Polynesian members (Lind 1980). In recent decades many 
more Mormons have come to Hawaii, and Mormon migra- 
tions to the mainland are evident in the Samoan populations 
in the Salt Lake City – Provo area of Utah and іп Indepen- 
dence (Jackson County), Missouri, where since 1969 there 
has been a Samoan colony at that special Mormon center 
(Lewthwaite, Mainzer, and Holland 1973). 


Early 0.6. Navy Employment. Моге important, however, 
as a stimulus for out-migration have been ties with the U.S. 
Navy and Marines, established during World War II. Many 
Samoans became construction workers or longshoremen in 
Honolulu, often specifically at Pearl Harbor's shipyards 
(Lewthwaite, Mainzer, and Holland 1973). However, migra- 
tion to both Hawaii and the mainland U.S. surged upward in 
the 1950s, prompted initially by the Navy's shift of its large 
operations from Samoa to Pearl Harbor in 1951. Some 1,300 
Samoan Navy personnel and dependents were involved in 
the transfer (Lind 1980). 
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Facing bleak employment prospects in Samoa, more 
young people joined the Navy and still more made their way 
to Hawaii or the mainland in search of jobs (Lewthwaite, 
Mainzer, and Holland 1973). Over 6,000 migrated during the 
1950s, at which time Honolulu often represented a stage in an 
ultimate migration to the mainland. As in Hawaii, mainland 
Samoan populations were often located at or near naval in- 
stallations. In the 1950s the Navy decided to transfer many of 
its Samoans from Hawaii to mainland facilities. Because the 
Navy kept nearly all of these transfers on the West Coast, 
these moves helped establish Samoan settlements in Ocean- 
side and National City in San Diego County, at Oxnard and 
Port Hueneme (Ventura County), in the San Francisco Bay 
area, and near Seattle, Washington. 


Civilian Employment and Settlements. Ву the 1960s the 
Navy connection was of decreasing importance, and the mi- 
grants, now coming directly from Samoa, included many 
more females (Lewthwaite, Mainzer, and Holland 1973). 
Certain nursing homes and hospitals near mainland Samoan 
communities made use of the migrants' social networks in the 
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hiring of aides and ended up with predominantly Samoan 
staffs. Other Samoan women have been maids or fish-can- 
nery workers (Shore 1980). Men have commonly been em- 
ployed in construction, on assemply lines, or as security 
guards or janitors, especially at shipyards or airports. By 1980 
in Hawaii only 10 percent of Samoans in the labor force were 
in some branch of the military, and in California the figure 
was less than 7 percent (Census 1983b). 

A somewhat separate group of Samoans have been the 
young people who have sought higher educational opportu- 
nities, as at the University of Washington and Seattle Univer- 
sity (Kotchek 1978). However, the distribution of students 
has been determined more by the particular university that 
accepted them than the presence of extended family locally. 

The largest center of Samoans on the mainland has re- 
mained in the San Francisco area and in southern Los Angeles 
County. From earlier concentrations in low-income housing 
projects Samoans in the Bay Area dispersed since the 
mid-1960s into single-family dwellings (Ablon 1971), from 
San Francisco and Daly City into cities of the Peninsula (San 
Mateo County) and San Jose (Santa Clara County). In South- 
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ern California, Long Beach and the city of Los Angeles were 
major centers in 1980, but the city of Carson near the Los 
Angeles and Long Beach harbor areas still held the largest 
number of Samoans. 

Hawaii's Samoans have remained migratory and low in 
economic status (Lind 1980), and many have found life there 
more difficult than on the mainland (Shore 1980). Also, in 
contrast to the general residential dispersal within mainland 
metropolitan areas, Samoans in Hawaii have been much 
more visible because of their concentrated settlements 
around Honolulu. 


Guamanians 


1980 Summary Statistics* 


Reported Ethnic Population 
Complete count 32,158 
Edited sample 30,659 


Counties with Largest 
Guamanian Population** 


San Diego, CA 4,190 
Los Angeles, CA 3,360 
Alameda (Oakland), CA 1,734 
Santa Clara (San Jose), CA 1,563 
Honolulu, HI 1,559 


Counties with Highest Percentage of 
Guamanians in Population** 


Solano (Vallejo), CA .60 
Kitsap (Bremerton), WA .38 
Monterey (Salinas), CA 1 
Island (Oak Harbor), WA .26 
San Diego, CA 23 


* County statistics, map, and text interpretation are based on complete-count data. 
** Major cities or towns may be indicated in parentheses. 


Guamanians are people from the island of Guam, the major 
economic and population focus of the Mariana Islands, part 
of Micronesia in the western Pacific. However, the traditional 
language of the Marianas is Chamorro, and probably most 
people from the Marianas have identified themselves ethni- 
cally as Chamorros. In the 1980 census a response of Cha- 
morro was coded as Guamanian. 

Chamorros have been predominantly Roman Catholic 
and have had some mixture with Spanish and Filipino people 
as a result of Spanish influences in previous centuries. How- 
ever, the U.S. gained Guam and the other Marianas after 
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Spain's defeat in the Spanish-American War, and since 1950 
Guamanians have been U.S. citizens and able to travel with- 
out restriction to the States. As with the Samoans, people who 
migrated to the U.S. from Guam had previously moved in 
from one of the smaller islands, which in 1976 became the 
Northern Marianas, politically distinct from Guam but still 
essentially under U.S. control. 

Even more than has been the case with Filipinos and 
Samoans, enlistment in the U.S. armed forces has been a 
major route by which young men could leave Guam and earn 
much more money than was possible on the island. With the 
economy of Guam based primarily on operations at major 
nuclear submarine and Air Force bases, the military was an 
obvious employer. 

Unlike the other Pacific Islanders, however, Chamorros 
did not settle especially in Hawaii because they had never 
been recruited as farmworkers nor had there been any major 
transfer of Navy operations for them to follow. Nevertheless, 
the military brought many to Hawaii, and in 1980 a quarter of 
the Guamanians in Hawaii's labor force were in the armed 
forces (Census 1983b). 

Connections with the military lay behind much of the 
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dispersal of Guamanians across the country. Some counties 
with large Army posts — Cumberland County, North Caro- 
lina, home of Fort Bragg, and Bell and Coryell counties in 
Texas, with Fort Hood — had over 250 Guamanians in 1980. 
Numerous other counties with Army installations had 
smaller numbers of Guamanians. Also, in Colorado the major 
focus of Guamanians was in El Paso County because of the 
Air Force Academy located near Colorado Springs. On the 
mainland Guamanians have also settled near the large naval 
shipyards at Mare Island in Vallejo (Solano County), Califor- 
nia, and the Puget Sound Naval Shipyard at Bremerton (Kit- 
sap County) in Washington. 

Guamanians have moved in small numbers to many 
metropolitan areas around the U.S. In California, where over 
half the Chamorros in the States lived in 1980, the settle- 
ments have been in metropolitan areas and industrial and 
port cities. Work for the Navy brought Guamanians origi- 
nally to San Diego and the Long Beach area of Los Angeles 
County, but in 1980 only 6 percent of employed Guamanians 
in the state were serving in the armed forces (Census 1983b). 
As with other ethnic populations, there has since been sub- 
stantial geographical and occupational dispersal. 


Chapter 13 


General Patterns of Ethnic Identity 


On the surface American society has become homogenized, 
as regional, local, and ethnic distinctions have faded under 
the impact of ethnic intermarriage, television, and rapid mo- 
bility. However, appearances may be deceiving. Differences 
in values, occupational directions, lifestyles, religious identi- 
ties, and patterns of socializing based on ethnic background 
may sometimes be obvious but are more likely to be subtle 
and hidden from public view. Nevertheless, ethnicity has 
played a major role in shaping social structure, patterns of 
political and economic competition, religion, lifestyles, food 
preferences, and the processes of cultural change in America. 

The vast majority of Americans find that their feelings 
about others do involve ethnicity to some degree, consciously 
or subconsciously. And, for many, ethnic group membership 
provides a community and shared feelings of closeness with 
others that counteract tendencies toward isolation in mass 
society. 

Because of the pervasiveness of an assimilationist ideol- 
ogy in this country, Americans — especially white Americans 
of European origin — have been apt to assume that ethnicity 
is of little significance in the 1980s. The melting pot has been 
an attractive and potent symbol of our society, and the image 
of America as the land of economic opportunity for the indi- 
vidual has blinded many people to an ethnic reality that has 
included discrimination, economic competition between eth- 
nic groups, and resistance to assimilation. 

The structures, processes, and characteristics of Ameri- 
can society have differed somewhat from place to place. Geo- 
graphical variations in ethnicity have helped shape these dif- 
ferences. Moreover, the particular ethnic mix of the 
population in a local area and the ethnic backgrounds of local 
political and economic leaders are often recognized as under- 
lying characteristics of those places. This atlas has described 
the ethnic patterns that together have influenced life in dif- 
ferent places. 

The explanations of specific ethnic distributions have 
reflected some factors and processes that have been applica- 


ble to many populations, such as the roles of transportation 
connections and people's awareness of employment oppor- 
tunities in establishing urban settlement locations. In earlier 
centuries, the perceived quality and cost of available farm- 
land were similarly important. 

These have been parts of the geographic structures of 
opportunities set up by variable patterns in the natural envi- 
ronments and also through the actions of influential people 
and institutions. Indeed, part of the explanation of patterns 
involves decisions formulated by people in positions of some 
power who usually have not been members of the particular 
ethnic group being discussed. Such people have made and 
enforced laws relating to immigration and minorities, have 
invested capital in industrial plants, and have hired some 
people and not others. Without the specific opportunities 
created by such actions of others, the distributions of ethnic 
populations would not have developed in the particular 
places they did. 

Initial ethnic settlements have grown both as a result of 
chain migration and the participation of ethnic populations in 
the general net migration flows from rural to urban places, 
from central cities to suburbs, and from the East and Midwest 
to the West and South. However, the ethnic distributions 
would differ little if they were simply the outcome of such 
general processes. 

The distinctiveness of each тар 15 the result of locational 
decisions and influences peculiar to specific ethnic groups. As 
immigrant populations arrived in America during different 
periods, their early distributions were a function of the trans- 
portation and economic development patterns during those 
particular periods of early settlement. Also, the level of skills 
and education of ethnic populations has affected distribu- 
tions in terms of the locations where suitable employment or 
further educational opportunities have been found. 

Although difficult to measure, ethnic populations may 
also have differed in their locational preferences — such as 
forlarge cities, warm climates, or proximity to their country of 


origin — and in their willingness to migrate from established 
communities. The distributions of some American Indian 
groups reflect past locations of plant and animal resources, 
and both blacks and some Indians were forced into areas not 
of their own choosing. Also, Puerto Ricans and Asian and 
Pacific island peoples with special ties to the U.S. military 
through enlistment or marriage to servicemen had distribu- 
tions determined somewhat by the military. Other groups 
with high proportions of university students had distribu- 
tions that were partly the result of patterns of acceptance at 
specific universities. In addition, almost random or accidental 
factors have played a role. 

Ultimately, of course, the locational decisions that re- 
sulted in the 1980 distributions have been made by individ- 
uals. Because the motivations and factors weighed have 
rarely been recorded and most cannot be known, any expla- 
nation of the distributions must remain incomplete. Never- 
theless, those decisions were made within the larger context 
of culture and the spatial structure of perceived opportun- 
ities. 

This book has not been designed to describe the distri- 
bution statistically or to test a particular model or theory 
regarding spatial patterns. Rather, the maps show spatial 
patterns with a degree of detail that simplifying statistical 
measures cannot approach. This in itself may make them 
especially useful reminders of the complexities of ethnic dis- 
tributions, the dispersal of ethnic populations far from the 
better-known concentrations, and the weaknesses in some 
general statements about distributions. Although the inter- 
pretations of the maps do make generalizations about the 
types of places in which certain ethnic groups settled, they 
have also dealt with particularities of many places. 

This final chapter presents some patterns of greater gen- 
eralization. The book's conclusion is represented by the map 
and two cartograms at the end — cartographic syntheses that 
show some of the most significant features of this country's 
ethnic geography at the national scale. 
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Geographical Stability and Change 


Past research on the evolution of ethnic composition of se- 
lected small areas like towns, neighborhoods, and parts of 
townships in farming areas has indicated that the ethnic char- 
acter of such places has often been weakened or modified 
only slowly. In many cases "spatial differences established 
during the initial concentrations of each group persisted long 
after the flow of migration had ceased" (Ward 1980: 502). 


Stability of Ethnic Patterns over Time 


Collectively the county-level maps of older immigrant groups 
support this generalization of geographical inertia or stability 
in areas of major early settlements. Exceptions have usually 
been within metropolitan areas, where suburbanization has 
often modified the older patterns substantially. Except with 
respect to blacks in southern counties, this ethnic stability has 
not been measured precisely. Rather, it has been indicated by 
the fact that 1980 distributions so frequently showed the 
same county settlement focuses that were described in the 
historical literature of a half century or more ago. In a few 
cases, areas have retained a distinctive ethnic character for 
over 200 years, albeit with diminished intensity. Also, the 
1920 ethnic maps in this atlas, as well as other maps of immi- 
grant groups by county as of 1880 (Bowen 1976) and 1890 
(Census 1898), show numerous similarities to the 1980 pat- 
terns of the same group. Such stability over time seems re- 
markable in that it has occurred despite the many generations 
of ethnic intermarriage and innumerable migrations in and 
out of communities. 

The ethnic character of several large areas within the 
country also persists. Spanish, Mexican, Indian, black, 
French, German, and Scandinavian regions remain, usually 
in areas where initial settlements were made long ago. Al- 
though more recent migrants have introduced more ethnic 
variety in each area, so that relative proportions of leading 
ethnic groups have usually diminished, the older patterns are 
easily evident. However, immigrants since World War II have 
usually had little effect on the larger regional patterns be- 
cause their numbers have been small and their settlement has 
had a metropolitan focus. 

Ethnically distinctive smaller areas persist in farming 
areas of Texas, the Great Plains, and east to Pennsylvania. 
Also, as a result of the jobs available for unskilled immigrants 
after the Civil War, there were similar localized ethnic pat- 
terns in mining and industrial centers. The Pennsylvania 
anthracite region, coal-mining areas from West Virginia to 
Colorado, and iron and copper mining sections of the West- 
ern Great Lakes still show some special ethnic features. Con- 
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trasts in ethnic character between the industrial cities from 
Chicago to Boston and surrounding rural areas appeared at 
the same time because opportunities appeared in cities rather 
than in the countryside. Cities also differed in the ethnic 
compositions of their populations, depending on their mix of 
industries and the migration chains that were established 
during the early phase of immigration. 


First Effective Settlement. Related to the stability of many 
spatial ethnic patterns over fime is the observation that the 
culture of the first ethnic group to settle into and effectively 
occupy an area usually became the culture that dominated 
the area and its landscape — to which later arrivals generally 
adjusted (Zelinsky 1973). Referred to as the Doctrine of First 
Effective Settlement, it points out that the characteristics of 
early settlers have often persisted in areas which later experi- 
enced larger in-migrations of people from different back- 
grounds. This is also a reminder that local political, economic, 
and social influence and power are not direct reflections of 
ethnic numbers as depicted in this atlas. Because in this atlas 
no attempt has been made to treat culture traits, cultural 
landscapes, or socioeconomic status changes and differences, 
the notion of First Effective Settlement here simply accentu- 
ates the importance of the often distant past in setting frame- 
works for the lives of people today. 


Trends and Recent Changes 


Immigration. The ethnic composition of American society 
has been changing since the late 1960s because immigration 
from Europe, the historic origin of most American families, 
declined to 18 percent of our total immigration in the 1970s 
and 11 percent between 1981 and 1985 (Bouvier and Gardner 
1986). In contrast, immigrants from Asia and Middle and 
South America constituted 75 percent of total legal immigra- 
tion during the 1970s and 83 percent in the first half of the 
1980s. Also, three-quarters of the people residing in the U.S. 
illegally are estimated by demographers to be of Middle or 
South American origin. With net immigration (legal and ille- 
gal) estimated to make up 28 percent of American population 
growth since 1980, it is clear that major ethnic changes are 
Occurring. 

Although total legal immigration from Asia has been 
somewhat larger than that from Middle and South America, 
immigrants from Asia have represented many distinct ethnic 
groups. However, most people arriving from Middle and 
South America have shared a Spanish language and many 
aspects of cultural background that can bridge and encom- 
pass specific national identities. Thus, the greatest single eth- 


nic population change in recent decades has been the increase 
in immigration of Spanish-speaking people from Latin 
America. 

If immigration continues much as it has during the past 
two decades, its long-term cultural, social, and economic im- 
pacts can at best be anticipated in a general sense or projected 
statistically from current characteristics and recent trends 
(Bouvier and Gardner 1986). However, because so many of 
the ethnic distributions portrayed in this atlas reflect a re- 
markable geographical stability over decades and even cen- 
turies, the 1980 patterns of Hispanic-origin and Asian con- 
centrations are probably good indicators of future geographic 
variations in the force of those impacts. 


Internal Shifts. Since World War II regional economic and 
population shifts from the Northeast and Midwest to the 
South and West have been changing America's geography. 
Also, Americans’ views of the world have increasingly incor- 
porated Latin America and Asia, as we have become more 
interconnected with those areas. More and more Americans 
find themselves looking southward to the other America or 
westward across the Pacific. 

As Americans have become more suburban and metro- 
politan, immigrants have also found their best job opportuni- 
ties in metropolitan areas. However, the mapping of ethnic 
populations as small as 50 in this atlas has shown that recent 
immigrant populations have been settling not completely in 
the larger, better-known cities and suburbs but also to some 
extent in smaller nonmetropolitan towns and cities. 

The locations of the largest and most diverse ethnic pop- 
ulations are being elaborated in response to the westward 
migration and changing source regions of immigrants. New 
York City, with its Statue of Liberty and Ellis Island, has long 
been the symbol of our immigrant heritage. It has been the 
country's premier ethnic center. The greater New York area is 
still by far the leading focus of immigration and evolving 
ethnic diversity in the Northeast, but New York no longer 
dominates the entire country in this regard. 

The Chicago area and metropolitan areas in the South 
have seen dramatic ethnic changes. Together Florida and 
Texas accounted for over a quarter of the nation's population 
growth during the 1970s. (Despite substantial net in-migra- 
tion from Oklahoma, New York, and several midwestern 
states, Texas does not appear as a destination on the migra- 
tion map of whites in chapter 3 because all flows to Texas 
were beneath the threshold for this particular map). 


California and Los Angeles. The greatest ethnic changes 
have occurred in California, which in 1980 had more people 
than all the other western states put together. The maps of net 


interstate migration depict dramatically the prevalence of 
California as a destination for internal migrants over the last 
half-century, and in 1980 the state contained over a quarter of 
the country's foreign-born population. 

Los Angeles County has become by far the largest focus, 
claiming 32 percent of the state's population in 1980. 
Twenty-eight percent of the people in the county were of 
Hispanic origin, and more than half of Hispanic workers who 
immigrated to the state after 1970 were employed in Los 
Angeles County (Muller and Espenshade 1985). Almost 40 
percent of Asian immigrants to California lived in that 
county, too. Adjacent Orange County has also been a leading 
center of growth in the state, and the several counties of 
southern California are highly integrated as a functional re- 
gion with its hub in Los Angeles. The increasing role of 
southern California in the life of American ethnic communi- 
ties has been portrayed only partially in this atlas because 
1980 represented but one point in a rapidly continuing pro- 
cess. 


American and U.S. Identities 


The relative salience of ethnic identities as opposed to a na- 
tional identity has changed over time, but American ideology 
now permits people to assert an ethnic identity within the 
context of a larger American identity (Gleason 1980). A very 
high proportion of the people who completed the census 
questionnaire presumably had a strong sense of their identity 
as Americans, but most were also able to indicate some ethnic 
identity. Only about 6.6 percent of all people reporting some 
ancestry were unwilling or unable to identify some ethnic 
origin other than American or U.S. (An additional 10.2 per- 
cent of respondents did not answer the question at all orin the 
way intended.) Those who identified their ancestry as Ameri- 
can or U.S. can almost be considered another ethnic group, 
one that is already substantial in size (Lieberson 1985). More- 
over, that population is likely to grow in numbers, as at least 
some members of new generations shed the memories and 
feelings associated with traditional ethnic identities. 

A private survey, the General Social Survey adminis- 
tered by the National Opinion Research Center (NORC), aids 
in the understanding of the people who gave an “American” 
or "U.S." response: in 1980 interviewers asked a sample 
(N —1500) of the U.S. population an ancestry question some- 
what similar to that asked in the 1980 census. The NORC 
survey found that 97 percent of the whites choosing " Ameri- 
сап” or no response were at least fourth-generation Ameri- 
cans, whereas only 57 percent of the American people as a 


whole were no less than fourth-generation Americans (Lie- 
berson 1985). Less than 1 percent of whites who immigrated 
themselves or had immigrant parents or grandparents re- 
ported an American or U.S. ancestry. In addition, the survey 
found that white people who gave these responses were more 
apt to live in the rural South and be of Protestant religion than 
were most whites. In fact, two-thirds of the whites who re- 
sponded "American" lived in the South. 

However, a few recent immigrants did report their an- 
cestry in the 1980 census as American (Bailar, Herriot, and 
Passel 1982). For example, the Public-Use Microdata Sample 
file indicates that, in California and New York together, 860 
Asian Indians listed an American or U.S. ancestry. 

Many blacks listed an American or U.S. ancestry. Ac- 
cording to the PUMS files for New York and California, the 
two largest states outside the South, whites were only slightly 
more likely to respond this way than were blacks. In New 
York 4 percent of both whites and blacks indicated this ances- 
try, and in California the figure was 3 percent for whites and 2 
percent for blacks. However, in more rural southern states 
whites were 2 to 3 times more likely than blacks to identify 
their ancestry as American or U.S., but blacks, too, reported 
these ancestries with somewhat greater frequency than in 
New York and California. In Kentucky, West Virginia, and 
Georgia, from 4 to 6 percent of blacks considered their ances- 
try as American or U.S. 

The percentage of people who indicated American or 
U.S. as their ancestry showed substantial variations between 
different areas. Interpretation of the pattern is difficult be- 
cause no specific ethnic migrations and settlements were in- 
volved. Nevertheless, it seems likely that unusually high or 
low rates of these responses were due to real differences in 
some aspect of life in the counties or regions represented. 
Such differences could have been the result of characteristics 
of the people themselves, as identified by the NORC survey. 
On the other hand, the social milieu may have been one that 
especially encouraged or discouraged people's sense of eth- 
nic identity. 

The map permits speculation about the place differences 
that may have prompted either high or low rates of American 
or U.S. ancestries. In general high rates were more character- 
istic of the rural interior upland — a relatively poor section of 
the South. In Kentucky, American or U.S. responses consti- 
tuted 21 percent of all single-ancestry responses. In West 
Virginia and Georgia the figures were 17 percent and 14 
percent respectively. Within these states the higher percent- 
ages were characteristic of rural counties. In West Virginia, 
for instance, the counties with the lowest percentage of 
American and U.S. ancestries were the industrialized and 
highly urban counties to the north. Because nearly all white 
people in the rural areas of these states are descended from 
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colonial settlers, their ancestries have been mixed in ways 
long forgotten or never known. People eight or more genera- 
tions removed from immigrant ancestors would have had 
difficulty responding to the census query with the specificity 
intended. 

In the less urbanized and industrialized parts of the 
South there has been no need to differentiate local people by 
their ethnic background because immigrants of distinctive 
ethnicity have been rare for over a century. And social status 
in such communities has been in no way related to one's 
heritage as English, Scots, German, or (Protestant) Irish. Only 
one ethnic distinction was normally made: that between 
black and white, and these areas have generally had low 
percentages of blacks. The net effect was a social milieu in 
which a white person's European ancestry seemed irrelevant 
to friendship, jobs, politics, religion, or almost any other 
aspect of life. 

Outside the South high proportions of American and 
U.S. ancestries are also associated with areas of less ethnic 
variety and less industry. For example, in Maine the three 
counties reporting over 13 percent American and U.S. ances- 
tries were Piscataquis, Knox, and Hancock, all of which were 
exceptionally high in English-ancestry proportions but with 
little manufacturing employment and no large cities. In con- 
trast, Androscoggin and York counties, characterized during 
the last century by large-scale manufacturing using immi- 
grant labor, recorded only 5 percent American and U.S. an- 
cestries. Although Aroostook County in the far north is 
mostly rural with scattered small towns, the separate areas of 
strongly French and English ancestries within the county 
have probably tended to make people aware of ethnic identi- 
ties, reducing the proportion of American and U.S. responses 
to 2 percent. 

The percentage of responses in the categories American 
and U.S. was relatively low in the Great Plains, especially 
North Dakota; in the industrial areas of the Northeast and 
Midwest; and in Hawaii — where ethnic diversity has been 
high and people have been more conscious of their ethnicity. 
In Rhode Island, American and U.S. responses represented 
but 2.9 percent of ancestry responses, and, in Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, and North Dakota, between 2.4 and 2.6 of all 
responses. By far the lowest value was recorded for people in 
Hawaii, where less than 1 percent listed their ancestry as 
American or U.S. 

These are states where politics, family social networks, 
religious organizations, and occupations have been differen- 
tiated and have formed to a large extent along ethnic lines. 
Local people do not necessarily talk about this matter fre- 
quently, but it is understood by nearly everyone. Local social 
structures have an underlying ethnic component that predis- 
poses residents to be aware of their ancestry. 
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ic origin, and race data are from U.S. 
Census Summary Tape STF1C, 1980. 
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Summary Tape STF4B, 1980. The five 
New York City counties have been 
combined and the data reported for St. 
Louis City and most independent cities 
in Virginia have been added to that of 
surrounding counties. 
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Predominant Ethnic Populations 


This map is a synthesis of the distributions previously pre- 
sented in terms of individual ethnic populations. It indicates 
the ethnic group in each county that was numerically domi- 
nant in 1980. It could be argued that because the English-an- 
cestry population was significantly overestimated in the 
census, as discussed in chapter 1 (Census 1986), a special 
adjustment of those data would result in an appropriate re- 
duction in the number of counties in which English ancestry 
was predominant. However, such modifications were kept to 
a minimum, and the map permits only the most intensively 
non-English counties to stand out from what is almost an 
English-ancestry background. If Jewish population estimates 
had been included with no further adjustment for compara- 
bility to the single-ancestry data, Jews would have been the 
predominant ethnic population in Broward County, Florida, 
and in Manhattan and Queens in New York City. This map 
pattern has been interpreted in the sections of previous chap- 
ters that deal with the particular ethnic groups. 


Regionalization of Ethnic Patterns. This map shows, in 
effect, ethnic regions within the United States. It adds a di- 
mension to the efforts of geographers and others to define the 
country's major culture regions or areas (e.g., Zelinsky 1973; 
Gastil 1975; Rooney, Zelinsky, and Louder 1982). Maps that 
show culture regions are clearly efforts to simplify matters of 
much greater complexity — to isolate major areal variations 
in the character of American life from the great diversity of 
people who live within most counties and states and in the 
country as a whole. 

In this case the map has been designed to illuminate 
some basic geographical variations in relative ethnic propor- 
tions. With the methodology explained in chapter 2, each 
county has been designated as part of a particular ethnic 
region. In some cases individual noncontiguous counties 
make up a set of small regions. Thus, the map locates a Ger- 
man region, an Other Spanish region, Indian regions, and so 
forth. 

There is no agreement as to what criteria are the most 
useful for defining culture regions, and ethnicity may not be 
the best criterion in some parts of the country. However, 
before the 1980 census became available, ethnic identity 
could be employed only unevenly for the purpose of region- 
alization because of the lack of ethnic data for whites who 
were not themselves immigrants or the children of immi- 
grants. Thus, the new data permit a type of regionalization 
that was not even possible earlier. 


Ethnic Diversity. Nearly all parts of the country have some 
diversity in their ethnic identities, but regions of the country 
differ substantially in the nature and extent of this diversity. 
Counties in which relatively few ethnic groups are repre- 
sented in substantially different proportions have the lowest 
diversity, as exemplified in many of the less populated and 
less urbanized counties. Many of these appear on the map as 
distinctively black, Mexican, or American Indian. 

Those counties that had diversity indexes among the 
highest 2 percent of all counties tended to be just the opposite 
in character. They were mostly metropolitan and western, 
because such counties have drawn migrants from most parts 
of the East, South, and Midwest and from Asia and Middle 
America. Five of the seven counties that had the most com- 
plete representation of the 37 largest ethnic groups in the 
most equal proportions were in California's San Francisco 
Bay area: San Mateo, Santa Clara, Marin, San Francisco, and 
Contra Costa counties. Other counties that were among the 
twenty most diverse included Sacramento and Orange coun- 
ties in California, King and Pierce counties (Seattle and Ta- 
coma) in Washington, and suburban outliers of larger eastern 
cities, particularly New York City, Chicago, and Washington, 
DC. Portions of Alaska outside the major Aleut and Eskimo 
areas have received in-migrants from so many other states 
that they too were highly diverse. 

Ethnic diversity in 318 metropolitan areas in 1980 has 
also been measured among 15 ethnic groupings, all but 6 of 
which were calculated from race and Hispanic-origin data 
(White 1986). In this case larger metropolitan areas were 
found to be more diverse than smaller areas in each of the 
four major regions of the country, and the highest diversity 
was found in the Los Angeles, San Francisco, Chicago, New 
York, and Houston areas. 


A Geographical Synopsis 

The two cartograms at the end of this chapter help summarize 
broad features of the geography of ethnic populations. One 
cartogram focuses on the major Hispanic-origin and race 
groups other than white in the places where they tend to be 
most concentrated — metropolitan areas of over one million 
people. It shows in a more precise form patterns that have 
been widely known in a general sense. From Houston and 
Denver westward the Mexican-origin population outnum- 
bered blacks except in San Francisco, but in a large area from 
Kansas City and Milwaukee to Buffalo and Baltimore blacks 
made up very high proportions of minority populations. This 
pattern was modified in Florida and the northeastern metro- 
politan areas by Cubans (included in Other Spanish in Flor- 
ida) and Puerto Ricans. The much greater importance of 
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Asians in the populations of certain West Coast metropolitan 
areas is also evident. 

The cartogram of the ancestries of the people in each 
state demonstrates some of the most basic features of our 
ethnic diversity. Because it is based on both single-ancestry 
and one-third of the multiple-ancestry responses, it repre- 
sents a close approximation of the ethnic background of any 
state's population. The cartogram does not unduly accentu- 
ate the leading and most distinctive ethnic groups in states 
but instead makes visible the geographical mixing of Ameri- 
cans that is part of our heritage. (The numerical data and 
percentage calculations are presented in appendix 1.) 

The high mobility of Americans and the intermingling of 
migrations among states have meant that the numerical dom- 
inance of the populations of certain states by historically im- 
portant ethnic groups has often become weaker or less signif- 
icant. For example, Americans of French ancestry made up 
but 20 percent of Louisiana's population in 1980 — less than 
in northern New England. In New Mexico only 37 percent of 
the population was composed of people of some Hispanic 
origin, and Indians represented but 11 percent of Oklahoma's 
population. 

Of the three largest European ancestries (British, Ger- 
man, and Irish), only the British in Utah represented even 
half (51 percent) of the ancestral background of any state's 
population. German ancestry was relatively strongest in Wis- 
consin and South Dakota (40 percent), but because the distri- 
bution of Protestant Irish (Scotch-Irish) complemented that 
of the Catholic Irish, people of Irish ancestry were found to be 
not concentrated geographically at the state level. 

This atlas has portrayed ethnic patterns of both the 
newer and older ethnic populations that collectively repre- 
sent us, the American people. It has not charted or assessed 
thesignificance of ethnicity in America but rather has pointed 
out variations in the ethnic character of places and shown 
where specific populations have come to locate. In the case of 
the populations measured by ancestry responses, the use of 
single-ancestry data only (rather than a total single- plus 
multiple-ancestry count) was a deliberate attempt to avoid 
misleading overestimates of ethnicity's significance. Thus, 
the size of many ethnic populations has been understated in 
this book. 

The census data on which the book is based cannot tell us 
how and to what extent ethnic identities are important in 
people's lives and the functioning of society or how this im- 
portance varies from place to place. But they can inform us 
about areal variations in ethnic populations. The distribu- 
tions raise more questions than they can answer. Neverthe- 
less, they are a fundamental feature of modern America and 
its heritage. 
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Predominant Ethnic Population 


By County - 1980 
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The items listed as references do not represent a bibliography оп 
ethnicity or the various ethnic groups. Many important works deal- 
ing with other aspects of ethnicity are not listed. Only those sources 
that provided information or a perspective actually used in the atlas 
have been included. 


References to U.S. Bureau of the Census Items 


In the text, ''Census'"' indicates a reference to some product of the 
U.S. Bureau of the Census or the earlier Census Office. The normal 
full reference is shown below, but items are identified in abbreviated 
form. 


U.S. Bureau of Census. Date. Specific item. Washington, DC: U.S. Government 
Printing Office. 

. 1898. Statistical atlas of the United States, based upon results of the 

eleventh census. 

. 1913. Thirteenth census of the United States, 1910: 8, Manufacturers: 

General report and analysis. 

. 1915. Indian population in the United States and Alaska, 1910. 

. 1922a. Fourteenth census of the United States, 1920: 2, Population: 

General report and analytical tables. 

. 1922b. Fourteenth census of the United States, 1920: 3, Population: 

Composition and characteristics of the population by states. 

. 1973a. National origin and language. Subject Report, PC(2)-1A. 1970 

census of population. 

. 1973b. Persons of Spanish origin. Subject Report, РС(2)-1С. 1970 

census of population. 

. 1974a. Accuracy of data for selected population characteristics as 

measured by reinterviews. Report, PHC(E)-9. 1970 census of population 

and housing: Evaluation and research program. 

. 1974b. Consistency of reporting of ethnic origin in the Current Popula- 

tion Survey. Technical Paper, No. 31. 

. 1978. Description and technical documentation of the PICADAD file. 

. 1981a. Race of the population by states: 1980. Supplementary Report, 

PC80-S1-3. 1980 census of population. 


Heferences 


. 1981b. Summary tape file 1C (data tape). 1980 census of population 
and housing. 

. 1982a. Ancestry and language in the United States: November 1979. 
Current Population Reports, Series P-23, No. 116. 

. 1982b. Coverage of the national population in the 1980 census, by 
age, sex, and race: preliminary estimates by demographic analysis. Cur- 
rent Population Reports, Series P-23 No. 115. 

. 1982c. General population characteristics. PC80-1-B (U.S. Summary 
and volumes for each state). 1980 census of population. 

. 19824. Persons of Spanish origin Бу state: 1980. Supplementary 
Report, PC80-S1-7. 1980 census of population. 

. 1982e. Summary tape file 1C, Technical documentation. 1980 census 
of population and housing. 

. 1983a. Ancestry of the population by state: 1980. Supplementary 
Report, PC80-S1-10. 1980 census of population. 

. 19836. General social and economic characteristics. PC80-1-C (U.S. 
Summary and volumes for each state). 1980 census of population. 

. 1983c. Public-use microdata sample A (data tape). 1980 census of 
population and housing. 

. 1983d. Public-use microdata samples, technical documentation. 
1980 census of population and housing. 

. 1983e. Summary tape file 4B (data tape). 1980 census of population 
and housing. 

. 1983f. Summary tape file 4, technical documentation. 1980 census of 
population and housing. 

. 1984a. American Indian areas and Alaska native villages: 1980. Sup- 
plementary Report, PC80-S1-13. 1980 census of population. 

. 1984b. Detailed population characteristics. PC80-1-D1-A (U.S. Sum- 
mary). 1980 census of population. 

. 1985. American Indians, Eskimos, and Aleuts on identified reserva- 
tions and in the historic areas of Oklahoma (excluding urbanized areas). 
Subject Report PC80-2-1D. 1980 census of population. 

. 1986. Content reinterview study: accuracy of data for selected popula- 
tion and housing characteristics as measured by reinterview. Evaluation 
and Research Reports, РС80-Е2. 1980 census of population and housing. 
. 1987a. Characteristics of American Indians for selected areas and 


tribes: 1980. Supplementary Report, PC80-S1 series. 1980 census of 
population. 

. 1987b. Coverage of population in the 1980 census. Evaluation and 
Research Reports, PC80-E series. 1980 census of population. 


References to Reports of the 
Immigration Commission 


In the text, “Ітт. Com. 1911” indicates a reference to one of the 
volumes of the Reports of the Immigration Commission. This inves- 
tigation of the impact of immigrant labor was commissioned by the 
U.S. Senate in 1907. Although the normal full reference is shown 
below, most Reports are here identified in abbreviated form. 


U.S. Congress. Senate, 61st Cong., 2d sess. 1911. Reports of the Immigration 
Commission, 41 vols. Washington, DC: U.S. Government Printing Office. 


Imm. Com. 1911a. Abstracts of reports of the Immigration Commission. 


U.S. Senate, 61st. Cong., 2d sess. 1911. Immigrants in industries, 25 parts. 
Vols. 6-25 of Reports of the Immigration Commission. Washington, DC: 
U.S. Government Printing Office. 


Imm. Com. 19116. Pt. 1, Bituminous coal mining. 

. 1911c. Pt. 2, /гоп and steel manufacturing. 
— 19114. Pt. 11, Slaughtering and meat packing. 
----. 1911е. Pt. 12, Glass manufacturing. 

—— 19111. Pt. 13, Agricultural implement and vehicle manufacturing. 
—— —.. 19119. Pt. 15, Furniture manufacturing. 

----. 1911h. Pt. 16, Sugar refining. 

— 19111. Pt. 19, Anthracite coal mining. 

——. 1911). Pt. 20, ОЙ refining. 

—— — .. 1911k. Pt. 21, Diversified industries. 

----. 1911/. Pt. 22, The floating immigrant labor supply. 
— 1911m. Pt. 24, Recent immigrants in agriculture. 


. 1911n. Pt. 25, Japanese and other immigrant races in the Pacific coast 
and Rocky Mountain states. 
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APPENDIX 1 


ANCESTRIES OF STATE POPULATIONS — 1980 


The estimated size and the percentage of groups in each state's ancestries total are shown. The size of each group in a state is the 
single-ancestry responses combined with one-third of the multiple-ancestry responses (Census 1983a). This results in an appropriate 
weighting of multiple-ancestry responses, as explained in Chapter 2. The data in this appendix were prepared for the cartogram: Ancestries 
of State Populations (Chapter 13). Ancestries are listed in descending order of size in the U.S. as a whole. 


Ti. 


The total of each state's ancestries was calculated by adding the single-ancestry totals to two-thirds of the multiple-ancestry totals 
of all reported ancestries. People who did not answer the ancestry question or who listed responses considered inappropriate 
and not recorded were not included in the state totals. Although the ancestries totals do not exactly equal the state population 
totals, the relative sizes are approximately correct and comparisons are appropriate. 

British includes English, Scottish, and Welsh ancestries. 


For New Mexico and Colorado only, Mexican and Puerto Rican includes Spanish/Hispanic ancestry. For Florida only, Mexican 
and Puerto Rican includes Cuban ancestry. 


French includes French Canadian ancestry. 

Northern Europe includes Danish, Finnish, Norwegian, and Swedish ancestries. 
For Alaska only, American Indian includes Eskimo and Aleut ancestries. 

Asian includes Chinese, Filipino, Japanese, and Korean ancestries. 


Category labeled ‘‘Other’’ is the number remaining after all ancestries identified have been subtracted from the ancestries total 
for each state. 


Indicates data are added to the “Оіһег” category due to their small proportion within the state ancestry total. 
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STATE TOTAL! BRITISH? GERMAN AFRO- IRISH | AMERICAN ITALIAN — MEXICAN? _ FRENCH NORTH POLISH AMERICA ASIAN’ OTHER® [ STATE TOTAL! BRITISH? GERMAN AFRO- IRISH AMERICAN ITALIAN MEXICAN, _ FRENCH NORTH POLISH AMERICAN ASIAN’ OTHER 
AMERICAN & U.S. P. RICAN EUROPEAN? INDIAN AMERICAN & U.S. P. RICAN EUROPEAN? INDIAN © 
------------ 
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32.64% 5.36% 25.56% 11.50% 16.14% 71% 1.61% 21% 27% 2.7596 3.2596 22.85% 25.33% 11.37% 14.39% 9.73% 2.02% 56% 3.94% 1.41% 1.19% 2.99% 4.22% 
ALASKA 311,620 61,436 48,007 10,627 30,748 24,765 5,537 2,556 11,802 19,475 4,486 58,365 2,896 30,920 МОМТАМА 612,950 121,767 157,743 Y 80,020 32,769 10,128 ја 25,704 92,857 7,679 31,587 * 52,696 
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CALIFORNIA 18,938,070 3,433,779 2,201,872 1,467,871 1,747,284 746,055 759,601 3,219,329 575,536 623,716 273,852 374,798 981,225 2,533,152 NEW HAMPSHIRE 719,466 219,652 41,229 " 99,455 45,270 27,456 а 185,370 18,478 20,823 8,554 * 53,179 
18.13% 11.63% 7.75% 9.23% 3.94% 4.01% 17.00% 3.04% 3.29% 1.45% 1.98% 5.18% 13.38% 30.53% 5.73% 13.82% 6.29% 3.82% 25.76% 2.57% 2.89% 1.19% 7.39% 
NEW JERSEY 6,039,626 647,089 727,765 722,062 782,129 272,561 995,395 169,206 924,05 79,420 389,176 қ 23,074 1,139,344 
COLORADO 2,266,600 507,026 496,379 83,120 263,911 122,405 73,212 273,499 76,518 110,804 33,248 43,565 * 182913 10.7196 12.0596 11.9696 12.95% 4.51% 1648% 2.80% 1.53% 1.31% 6.44% 38% 18.860 
22.37% 21.90% 3.67% 11.64% 5.40% 3.23% 12.07% 3.38% 4.89% 1.47% 1.92% 8.07% 
МЕМ/ МЕХІСО 1,071,884 188,578 101,000 18,858 87,595 54,345 16,538 404,181 22,262 17,955 8,232 103,010 * 49,330 
CONNECTICUT 2,507,390 391,627 205,605 157,903 329,040 103752 417,883 59,175 213,733 61,099 189,029 * * 378,544 17.59% 9.42% 1.76% 8.17% 5.07% 1.54% 37.71% 2.08% 1.68% 77% 9.61% 4.60% 
15.62% 8.20% 6.30% 13.12% 4.14% 16.6700 2.36% 8.52% 2.44% 7.54% 15.10% 
NEW YORK 14,313,165 1,500,861 1,544,958 1,508,461 1,655,776 682,343 2,229,164 663,550 395,648 116,102 797,972 104,096 226,993 2,887,241 
DELAWARE 466,968 121,294 60,454 77819 66,582 33,419 29,911 3,352 9,943 3,873 19,662 6,158 * — 34501 10.4996 10.79% 10.54% 11.57% 477% 15.57% 4.64% 2.76% 81% 5.58% 73% 1.59% 20.17% 
25.97% 12.95% 16.66% 14.26% 7.16% 6.41% 72% 2.13% 83% 4.21% 1.32% 7.39% 
NORTH CAROLINA | 4,544,639 1,646,540 441,468 1,029,009 454942 578,621 32,303 7,461 67,557 21,306 18,995 114,542 * 181,895 
D. C. 520,866 42,824 18,641 341,451 20,734 20,043 6,246 ы 5,116 2,750 4,667 4,069 1,47 52,578 36.23% 971% 22.64% 10.01% 12.73% 71% 16% 1.49% 47% 42% 2.52% 2.90% 
8.22% 3.58% 65.55% 3.98% 3.85% 1.20% 98% 53% 90% 78% 24% 10.09% 
NORTH DAKOTA 549,929 35,209 215,587 ы 30017 16,415 2,154 * 16,227 163,636 9,058 17,316 * — 44310 
FLORIDA 7,558,075 1,744,757 923,711 996,527 827,775 638,148 336,720 420,610 239,838 129,423 178,581 131,108 * 990877 6.40% 39.20% 5.46% 2.9896 39% 2.95% 29.76% 1.65% 3.15% 8.06% 
23.08% 12.22% 13.18% 10.95% 8.44% 4.46% 5.57% 3.17% 1.71% 2.36% 1.73% 13.11% 
OHIO 8,366,647 1,717,371 2,155,627 887,604 959,180 712,663 345,712 ы 200,372 52,413 258,723 143,751 * 933,231 
GEORGIA 4,299,894 1,287,223 265,399 1,146,552 471,023 633,522 31,522 7,621 67,964 22,825 21,025 91,636 * — 153,582 20.5396 25.76% 10.61% 11.46% 8.52% 4.13% 2.39% 63% 3.09% 1.72% 11.15% 
32.26% 6.17% 26.66% 10.95% 14.73% 73% 18% 1.58% 53% 49% 213% 3.57% 
ОКІ.АНОМА 2,241,481 595,212 314,490 169,574 341,400 315,539 17,667 27,978 66,756 25,949 12,160 238,855 * 115901 
HAWAII 819,688 64,607 42,448 14,004 31,244 7,891 8,219 15,613 11,427 8,443 5,124 5,386 419,986 185,296 26.55% 14.03% 7.57% 15.23% 14.08% 79% 1.25% 2.9896 1.1696 54% 10.66% 5.17% 
7.88% 5.18% 1.71% 3.81% 96% 1.00% 1.90% 1.39% 1.03% 63% 66% 51.24% 2261% 
OREGON 1,970,164 535,737 415,026 30,172 247,076 147,143 35,834 31,450 83,721 153,308 20,236 58,332 26,308 185,821 
IDAHO 743,087 266,733 137,388 * 73248 58,129 9,810 21,693 25,607 66,100 16,533 17,952 * — 49,894 27.1996 21.0796 1.5396 12.5496 7.47% 1.82% 1.60% 4.25% 7.78% 1.03% 2.96% 1.34% 9.43% 
35.90% 18.49% 9.86% 7.82% 1.32% 2.92% 3.45% 8.90% 2.22% 2.42% 6.71% 
PENNSYLVANIA 9,414,288 1,385,323 2,504,521 872,549 1,230,441 463,284 843,996 ш 143,636 63,296 543,185 s * 1,364,057 
ILLINOIS 9,044,053 1,187,511 1,791,258 1,383,875 1,002,102 470,689 428,711 428,199 205,306 330,906 611,014 99,760 108,976 995,746 14.72% 26.60% 9.27% 13.07% 4,92% 8.97% 1.53% 67% 5.77% 14.49% 
13.13% 19.81% 15.30% 11.0895 5.2096 4.74% 4.73% 2.27% 3.66% 6.76% 1.10% 1.20% 11.01% 
RHODE ISLAND 780,476 130,151 30,152 17,673 118,194 25,690 141,004 Š 134,943 13,373 26,434 5,560 * 137,302 
INDIANA 4,122,637 1,005,552 1,084,863 351,056 491,457 462,750 51,129 44,449 120,713 51,720 100,519 95,382 * 263,047 16.68% 3.86% 2.26% 15.14% 3.29% 18.07% 17.29% 1.71% 3.39% 71% 17.59% 
24.39% 26.31% 8.52% 11.92% 11.22% 1.24% 1.08% 293% 1.2596 2.44% 2.31% 6.38% 
SOUTH CAROLINA | 2393204 730219 190,050 707.491 264,146 315,667 17,799 3,457 42,010 9,958 9,977 38,113 * — 64337 
IOWA 2,249,061 424,222 843,489 34,505 291,873 122,379 21,679 13,131 61,822 207,541 14,332 21,512 * 192,576 30.5196 7.94% 29.56% 11.04% 13.19% 74% 14% 1.76% 42% 42% 1,59% 2.69% 
18.86% 37.50% 1.53% 12.98% 5.44% 96% 58% 2.75% 9.23% 64% 96% 8.56% 
SOUTH DAKOTA 573,043 59,147 227,284 " 45,890 26,135 2,394 1,214 13,946 105,801 4,819 38,157 * 48256 
КАМ5А5 1,799,328 429,870 513,936 103,241 225,698 166,929 16,706 40,669 62,559 59,173 14,966 50,273 * — 115,308 10.3296 39.6696 8.01% 4.56% 42% 21% 2.43% 18.46% .84% 6.66% 8.42% 
23.89% 28.56% 5.74% 12.54% 9.28% 93% 2.26% 3.48% 3.29% 83% 2.79% 6.41% 
TENNESSEE 3,463,741 1,274,115 275,265 583,140 476,488 568,651 25,795 5,617 55,279 17,815 13,052 99,515 * X 69,009 
KENTUCKY 2,828,453 1,100,925 369,484 213,173 378,197 528,633 21,417 3,489 51,932 11,588 10,731 75,372 * — 63512 36.78% 7.95% 16.84% 13.76% 16.42% 74% 16% 1.60% 51% .3896 2.87% 1.99% 
38.92% 13.06% 7.54% 13.37% 18.69% 76% 12% 1.84% 41% 38% 2.6696 2.2596 
TEXAS 11,105,999 2,405,196 1,225,908 1,336,436 1,188,610 877,681 115,661 2,422,207 325,869 117,223 102,947 288,756 26,156 673,349 
LOUISIANA 3,206,198 590,795 219,496 902,705 281,702 248,385 102,198 10,709 643,520 14,133 10,341 55,965 * 126,249 21.66% 11.0496 12.0396 10.70% 7.90% 1.04% 21.81% 2.93% 1.06% 93% 2.60% 24% 6.06% 
18.43% 6.85% 28.1596 8.7996 7.75% 3.19% 33% 20.07% 44% 32% 1.75% 3.94% 
UTAH 1,151,078 588,577 110,204 7,823 60,786 46,727 18,139 26,862 25,583 138,862 5,414 22,644 * 99,457 
MAINE 908,943 371,068 37,740 3,321 104,656 83,275 19,649 ы 209,811 17,665 9,217 15,073 * 37,468 51.13% 9.5796 68% 5.28% 4.06% 1.58% 2.33% 2.22% 12.06% 47% 1.97% 8.64% 
40.82% 4.1596 37% 11.51% 9.16% 2.16% 23.08% 1.94% 1.01% 1.66% 4.12% 
VERMONT 395,487 130,762 23,884 1,306 48,894 35,790 13,322 Ы 98,994 6,996 8,334 7,689 * 19516 
MARYLAND 3,368,369 672,520 593,924 787,806 376,402 221,133 118,881 = 67,849 32,392 105,573 46,522 14,946 330,421 33.06% 6.04% 33% 12.36% 9.0596 3.37% 25.03% 1.77% 2.11% 1.94% 4.93% 
19.97% 17.63% 23.39% 11.17% 6.56% 3.53% 2.01% 96% 3.13% 1.38% 44% 981% 
VIRGINIA 4,194,148 1,421,048 482,877 773,875 430,800 485,632 75,472 14,528 90,222 40,721 43,794 70,698 44,571 219,910 
MASSACHUSETTS 4,622,876 844,913 203,181 143,982 965,745 190,562 536,802 50,161 579,062 98,748 220,883 24,582 23,583 740,672 33.88% 11.5196 18.4596 10.2796 11.5896 1.8096 35% 2.15% 97% 1.04% 1.69% 1.06% 5.24% 
18.28% 4.4096 3.1196 20.8996 4.12% 11.6196 1.0996 12.5396 2.14% 4.78% 53% 51% 16.02% 
WASHINGTON 3,083085 764,981 587,115 86,425 366,875 192,812 63,103 62,160 135,006 354,092 38,536 81,670 82,443 267,867 
MICHIGAN 7,283,060 1,335,105 1,344,652 1,012,189 689,098 382,015 228,627 80,323 390,659 239,786 542,046 115,438 * 923,122 24.81% 19.04% 2.8096 11.9096 6.25% 2.05% 2.02% 4.38% 11.48% 1.25% 2.65% 267% 8.69% 
18.33% 18.46% 13.90% 9.4696 5.25% 3.14% 1.10% 5.36% 3.29% 7.44% 1.59% 12.67% 
WEST VIRGINIA 1,471,506 499,204 228461 52.185 198,392 288,200 42,432 е 25,020 4,704 17,907 42,287 * 72,714 
МІММЕ5ОТА 3,191,250 294,340 1,060,697 42,121 266,354 89,905 35,417 4 127,146 867,337 110,618 33,722 * 263,593 33.92% 15.53% 3.55% 13.48% 19.59% 2.88% 1.70% 32% 1.22% 2.87% 4,94% 
9.22% 33.24% 1.3296 8.3596 2.82% 1.11% 3.98% 27.18% 3.47% 1.06% 8.26% 
WISCONSIN 3,751,495 344,224 1,545,606 154,758 284,703 111,818 70,772 30,286 134,039 346,251 280,511 35,894 * 412,633 
MISSISSIPPI 2,058,524 593,654 90,541 734,156 240,552 243,553 14,722 2,972 52,000 6810 4,883 40,620 1,676 32,385 9.1896 41.20% 4.13% 7.59% 2.98% 1.89% 81% 3.57% 923% 7.48% 96% 11.00% 
28.84% 4.40% 35.66% 11.69% 11.83% 72% 14% 2.53% 33% 24% 1.97% 8% 1.57% 
WYOMING 369,990 93,620 88,005 2,323 45,636 29,770 6,874 9,341 12,923 27,364 5,277 10,174 * 88,683 
25.30% 2379% .6396 12.33% 8.05% 1.86% 2.52% 3.49% 7.40% 1.43% 2.75% 10.46% 
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APPENDIX 2 


ETHNIC POPULATION DATA FOR STATES AND COUNTIES — 1980 


Race and Hispanic-origin data are complete-counts from Summary Tape File 1C (Census 1981b). Ancestry data, based on a sample 
averaging 19 percent of American households, are from Summary Tape File 4B for each state (Census 1983b). Estimated Jewish population 
data are from the American Jewish Year Book 1981 (Chenkin and Miran 1980), with modifications as explained in Chapter 2. 


As 


2. 


Ethnic groups are listed alphabetically in the category (race, Hispanic origin, ancestry, and Jewish) which represents the data source. 
Except as indicated below, aggregations are consistent with those shown on maps and explained in Chapter 2. 


Estimated Jewish populations of from 50 through 99 are indicated only by an asterisk because they may be out of date or other- 
wise inaccurate. 


The Egyptian, Lebanese, and Syrian ancestry numbers have been incorporated with other ancestries in the total for Arab ancestry. 


The British West Indian ancestries numbers do not include Jamaican, Trinidadian and Tobagonian, and Guyanese ancestries. 


ETHNIC POPULATION DATA FOR STATES AND COUNTIES — 1980 


RACE HISPANIC ORIGIN SINGLE ANCESTRY 
State/County Total Aleut Amer. Asian Black Chinese Eskimo Filipino Guam. Hawaiian Japanese Korean Samoan Viet| Cuban Mexican Other Pue Jewish Albanian American Arab Armenian Assyrian Austrian British Basque Belgian Brazilian Cambodian Cape Croatian Czech & Danish Dutch Е. & W. Egyptian State/County 
Indian — Indian Span. Rican| (Est)! & U.S. Groups? №. Ind.3 Verdean Czechoslvk African 

ALABAMA 3,893,890 29 7,502 1,994 996,335 1,505 52 964 152 520 1401 1,795 70 1,333 | 1,546 18,869 10,585 2,299 7,982 85 506099 2,17 35 0 1,765 78 14 489 99 85 0 89 1,677 1,119 12478 1,075 122 ALABAMA 
AUTAUGA CO. 32,259 0 58 8 7,225 3 0 13 0 4 41 7 0 6 27 197 110 29 0 4,559 0 0 0 3 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 131 0 0 AUTAUGA CO. 
BALDWIN CO. 78,556 0 432 13 12,048 4 0 9 0 7 13 20 0 30 41 354 369 31 0 7,004 48 0 0 70 0 0 10 0 0 0 5 49 60 225 0 0 BALDWIN CO. 
BARBOUR CO. 24,756 0 30 3 11,003 7 0 2 0 2 9 2 0 0 5 192 59 12 0 3,827 0 0 0 3 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 23 0 0 BARBOUR CO. 
BIBB CO. 15,723 0 2 7 3,675 0 0 0 0 3 0 1 0 0 18 110 48 0 0 3611 0 0 0 3 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 105 0 0 BIBB CO. 
BLOUNT CO. 36,459 0 56 5 598 0 0 0 0 1 1 11 0 0 1 99 99 5 0 7,131 0 0 0 5 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 ж 0 0 BLOUNT CO. 
BULLOCK CO. 10,596 0 1 0 7,160 1 0 0 0 2 1 0 0 0 2 130 27 1 0 760 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 5 0 0 BULLOCK CO. 
BUTLER CO. 21,680 0 5 2 8,397 0 0 4 1 0 3 3 0 0 6 213 69 1 0 2,712 0 0 0 12 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 18 16 0 BUTLER CO. 
CALHOUN CO. 119,761 1 215 28 21,074 37 5 57 37 44 57 192 26 30 29 572 403 325 * 6 21,114 18 0 0 38 0 0 16 0 0 0 0 49 19 522 21 6 CALHOUN CO. 
CHAMBERS CO. 39,191 0 14 9 13,894 0 2 9 0 3 2 0 0 0 22 255 63 17 0 3,626 65 0 0 7 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 13 79 58 0 CHAMBERS CO. 
CHEROKEE CO. 18,760 0 13 4 1,550 0 2 0 0 0 3 1 0 0 0 76 20 4 0 4,197 2 0 0 21 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 68 0 0 СНЕНОКЕЕ СО. 
CHILTON CO. 30,612 0 9 4 3,633 2 0 6 0 0 6 1 0 1 1 120 39 7 0 6,861 0 0 0 8 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 21 121 0 0 CHILTON CO. 
CHOCTAW CO. 16,839 0 7 3 7,319 1 0 0 0 0 2 4 0 0 14 128 21 1 0 3,300 0 0 0 9 0 0 2 0 0 0 0 0 0 18 0 0 CHOCTAW CO. 
CLARKE CO. 27,702 0 42 4 11,827 0 0 4 0 3 3 2 0 0 5 266 35 1 0 3,873 25 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 6 28 23 0 0 CLARKE CO. 
CLAY CO. 13,703 0 4 3 2,268 0 0 0 0 0 1 0 0 0 T 64 16 7 0 934 0 0 0 5 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 55 0 0 CLAY CO. 

CLEBURNE CO. 12,595 0 4 0 647 0 0 6 0 0 5 1 0 0 0 39 31 1 0 3,089 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 39 0 0 CLEBURNE CO. 
COFFEE CO. 38,533 0 63 10 6,532 4 4 8 0 4 30 87 0 26 12 192 105 40 0 4,238 12 0 0 40 Т 0 6 0 0 0 0 41 19 117 0 0 COFFEE CO. 
COLBERT CO. 54,519 0 68 38 9,146 5 0 6 0 3 3 5 о 5 4 148 124 4 0 6,170 0 0 0 3 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 18 212 0 0 COLBERT CO. 
CONECUH CO. 15,884 0 26 0 6,534 1 0 1 0 6 2 1 0 0 6 152 28 9 0 2,102 38 0 0 11 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 4 0 0 CONECUH CO. 
COOSA CO. 11,377 0 8 0 3,950 0 0 0 0 1 0 0 0 0 1 102 9 1 0 1,433 0 0 0 10 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 46 8 0 COOSA CO. 
COVINGTON CO 36,850 0 35 19 4,835 2 0 1 1 0 7 10 0 4 9 168 78 3 0 4,638 0 0 0 0 0 0 8 0 0 0 0 0 0 123 8 0 COVINGTON CO. 

CRENSHAW CO. 14,110 0 25 6 3,693 0 0 0 3 1 0 1 0 0 19 74 31 4 0 1,776 0 0 0 5 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 27 0 0 CRENSHAW CO. 
CULLMAN CO. 61,642 0 69 14 528 10 2 4 0 10 7 10 3 21 4 182 104 20 0 9,620 14 0 0 11 0 0 35 0 0 0 0 17 27 316 22 0 CULLMAN СО. 
DALE CO. 47,821 0 197 21 7,828 8 1 49 27 27 13 207 11 48 31 444 328 270 0 5,922 9 0 0 49 0 0 15 0 0 0 0 72 7 159 0 0 DALE CO. 
DALLAS CO. 53,981 0 37 19 29,488 1 0 2 0 18 3 8 0 0 20 381 186 7 194 0 4,562 19 0 0 6 0 0 7 0 25 0 0 13 0 56 0 0 DALLAS CO. 
DE KALB CO 53,658 0 90 17 939 2 0 10 0 6 4 3 0 2 2 189 80 10 0 12,496 0 0 0 20 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 32 190 6 0 DE KALB CO. 
ELMORE CO. 43,390 1 28 8 9,655 8 0 9 0 4 17 7 0 5 14 261 68 3 5 6,795 0 0 0 23 8 0 0 0 0 0 8 5 19 194 0 0 ELMORE CO. 
ESCAMBIA CO. 38,440 0 951 6 11,376 3 0 3 1 9 4 5 0 2 1 178 85 6 0 4,586 40 0 0 15 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 7 14 70 0 0 ESCAMBIA CO. 
ETOWAH CO. 103,057 0 121 35 13,809 14 2 11 0 5 48 25 0 16 9 327 163 24 166 0 18,989 80 0 0 30 0 0 25 0 0 0 8 8 12 464 1 0 ETOWAH CO. 
FAYETTE CO. 18,809 0 7 4 2,396 5 0 1 0 2 1 2 0 2 5 71 39 0 0 2,522 0 0 0 6 0 0 7 0 0 0 0 0 о 132 0 0 ҒАҮЕТТЕ СО. 
FRANKLIN CO. 28,350 0 22 8 1,301 0 0 17 0 0 2 1 0 0 9 116 56 2 0 3,269 0 0 0 7 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 7 0 115 0 0 FRANKLIN CO. 
GENEVA CO 24,253 0 100 5 3,082 0 0 0 0 1 8 2 2 1 5 140 52 13 7 4,697 0 0 0 2 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 8 5 72 0 0 GENEVACO. 
GREENE CO. 11,021 0 2 0 8,596 0 0 0 0 1 4 0 0 0 1 147 27 0 0 529 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 GREENE CO. 
HALE CO. 15,604 0 10 0 9,799 0 7 3 0 6 3 0 0 0 21 232 52 3 0 1,762 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 28 0 0 HALE CO. 
HENRY CO. 15,302 0 24 2 5,799 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 0 0 1 118 16 1 0 1,252 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 37 0 0 HENRY CO. 
HOUSTON CO. 74,632 0 233 28 16,611 25 1 2 0 0 51 18 0 157 43 287 206 42 189 0 11,958 42 0 0 8 0 0 12 5 0 0 3 19 31 198 0 0 HOUSTON СО 
JACKSON СО. 51,407 0 188 21 2,150 5 1 2 0 2 9 3 0 0 4 235 96 5 0 10,137 16 0 0 39 0 0 22 0 0 0 6 9 8 174 1 0 JACKSON CO. 
JEFFERSON CO 671,324 7 520 423 223,759 379 8 131 6 110 227 226 7 206 233 2,523 1,481 238 | 3,700 0 62,309 1,090 7 0 328 6 0 48 18 6 0 15 259 179 2,281 115 19 JEFFERSON CO. 
LAMAR CO. 16,453 0 11 1 1,975 0 0 2 1 0 1 3 0 0 2 96 52 6 0 4,068 0 0 0 1 0 0 0 0 0 0 5 2 0 33 5 0 LAMAR CO. 
LAUDERDALE CO 80,546 0 99 46 7,845 4 1 1 0 5 16 26 0 5 19 287 198 16 138 0 12,438 23 0 0 20 0 0 11 6 0 0 0 28 27 223 0 0 LAUDERDALE СО. 
LAWRENCE СО. 30,170 0 40 5 5,074 0 1 0 1 5 1 0 0 1 126 59 4 0 5,666 13 0 0 0 0 0 7 0 0 0 0 29 12 43 0 13 LAWRENCE CO. 
LEE CO 76,283 0 104 132 18,652 144 2 25 1 9 38 48 1 11 50 445 247 49 0 6,997 137 6 0 31 15 0 19 0 0 0 0 27 21 206 5 15 LEE CO. 
LIMESTONE CO. 46,005 0 36 21 6,539 4 0 1 3 2 7 7 0 0 14 187 73 9 0 7,792 0 0 0 22 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 6 156 5 0 LIMESTONE CO. 
LOWNDES CO. 13,253 0 2 1 9,937 1 0 0 0 0 8 о 0 0 0 159 52 2 0 1,026 0 0 0 0 0 0 7 0 0 0 0 1 7 12 5 0 LOWNDES CO. 
MACON CO. 26,829 1 25 48 22,579 6 0 4 0 9 4 1 0 0 12 216 80 37 0 2,124 17 0 0 3 10 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 8 18 29 0 MACON CO. 
MADISON CO. 196,966 4 439 322 39,069 286 0 77 37 43 183 410 1 149 105 906 746 329 508 0 22,987 185 0 0 148 20 6 35 4 0 0 16 169 96 719 383 32 MADISON CO. 
MARENGO CO. 25,047 0 11 2 13,346 4 0 5 0 4 4 0 0 0 7 482 52 5 0 2,398 0 0 0 6 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 14 0 0 MARENGO СО. 
МАНІОМ СО. 30,041 0 35 8 701 18 0 2 0 0 6 0 0 1 9 87 70 8 24 7,292 0 0 0 26 0 0 20 0 0 0 0 0 18 127 70 0 МАНІОМ СО. 
MARSHALL CO. 65,622 0 62 23 1,016 12 0 7 0 0 8 10 2 4 9 236 98 16 0 8,898 0 0 0 29 0 0 6 0 0 0 0 20 20 319 0 0 MARSHALL СО. 
MOBILE CO. 364,980 5 1,148 159 114,787 148 6 208 5 63 144 102 9 412 232 1,497 1,847 254 1,110 13 39,111 584 6 0 219 7 8 48 66 5 0 13 187 153 668 128 20 MOBILE CO. 
MONROE CO 22,651 0 119 26 9,742 0 0 0 0 2 0 3 0 0 7 153 12 5 0 3,786 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 43 6 0 MONROE CO. 
MONTGOMERY CO. 197,038 1 205 184 77,614 90 0 120 7 25 136 142 0 73 97 965 605 157 1,503 30 17,718 83 6 0 71 5 0 22 0 0 0 0 50 82 427 62 0 MONTGOMERY СО. 
MORGAN СО. 90,231 1 98 4 8,816 19 2 6 1 7 14 13 0 2 33 309 200 29 0 12,680 113 0 0 63 0 0 20 0 0 0 0 11 14 328 6 6 MORGAN CO. 
PERRY CO. 15,012 0 7 1 9.019 1 0 1 0 3 3 2 0 0 13 121 33 4 0 1,040 2 0 0 15 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 7 29 0 0 PERRY CO. 
PICKENS CO. 21,481 0 12 8 8,978 1 0 3 0 3 7 0 0 0 5 132 41 0 0 1,943 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 3 0 38 0 0 PICKENS CO. 
PIKE CO. 28,050 3 53 1 9,825 11 0 7 2 9 4 4 0 0 13 176 56 18 0 4,459 14 0 0 6 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 4 11 36 0 0 РІКЕ СО. 
RANDOLPH CO. 20,075 0 10 6 4,869 0 0 2 0 0 3 1 0 0 5 104 27 1 0 3,537 0 0 0 6 0 0 5 0 0 0 0 0 0 76 0 0 RANDOLPH CO. 
RUSSELL CO. 47,356 0 47 4 18,656 2 1 17 4 7 19 12 0 7 34 263 126 32 0 5,369 0 0 0 10 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 7 5 135 0 0 RUSSELL CO. 
ST. CLAIR CO 41,205 0 51 6 4,128 8 1 6 9 1 8 3 1 1 3 193 70 17 0 11,181 6 0 0 6 0 0 1 0 0 0 0 2 9 201 0 0 ST. CLAIR CO. 
SHELBY CO. 66,298 0 106 58 6,947 52 1 14 1 4 23 14 0 16 30 237 122 34 0 9,081 58 10 0 27 0 0 0 0 0 0 10 41 19 452 21 5 SHELBY CO. 
SUMTER CO. 16,908 0 5 5 1,711 4 0 1 0 4 2 0 2 4 28 147 36 1 0 1,273 19 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 8 0 22 17 0 SUMTER CO. 
TALLADEGA CO. 73,826 1 40 22 22,745 15 0 y 5 2 13 11 1 1 26 424 123 23 0 13,255 0 0 0 47 0 0 4 0 0 0 0 22 11 263 28 0 TALLADEGA СО. 
TALLAPOOSA СО. 38,676 0 13 19 10,451 1 0 3 0 5 2 1 0 0 15 129 86 5 0 6,085 0 0 0 21 0 0 0 0 49 0 0 0 0 117 0 0 TALLAPOOSA СО. 
TUSCALOOSA CO. 137,541 3 101 83 37,405 106 3 53 0 12 44 69 3 40 67 705 370 75 291 0 14,102 89 0 0 77 0 0 61 0 0 0 0 30 45 437 39 6 TUSCALOOSA CO. 
WALKER CO. 68,660 1 98 24 4,839 4 0 3 0 11 8 16 1 44 22 171 153 4 * 0 12,534 0 0 0 72 0 0 10 0 0 0 0 26 8 525 0 0 WALKER CO. 
WASHINGTON CO. 16,821 0 779 2 4,726 0 0 2 0 1 3 0 0 1 12 11 12 2 0 2,605 0 0 0 37 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 23 24 0 0 WASHINGTON CO. 
WILCOX CO. 14,755 0 3 1 10,151 0 0 3 0 2 1 0 0 0 29 257 68 7 0 921 0 0 0 2 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 WILCOX CO. 
WINSTON CO. 21,953 0 27 8 69 0 0 3 0 1 7 10 0 0 5 66 48 3 0 5,373 6 0 0 3 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 3 79 0 0 WINSTON CO. 

——Ó— 

ALASKA 401,851 | 8,090 21,869 241 13,643 522 34,144 3,092 149 402 1,596 1,536 134 383 166 4,615 3,761 965 795 23 24,765 132 102 0 408 16 36 131 37 25 0 54 1,183 1,579 3.097 74 4 ALASKA 
ALEUTIAN ISLANDS CEN 7,768 | 1,815 92 3 329 27 27 354 20 25 32 33 1 85 4 136 128 29 0 235 0 3 0 0 0 0 0 0 5 0 0 0 7 52 0 0 | ALEUTIAN ISLANDS CEN. 
ANCHORAGE BOR. 174,431 | 1,582 3,565 144 9,258 328 3,856 966 65 242 1,053 1,051 63 131 103 2,457 2,058 604 555 14 10,226 81 65 0 194 16 22 54 25 20 0 28 668 801 1612 68 4 ANCHORAGE BOR. 
BETHEL CEN. 10,999 31 272 0 26 4 8,944 12 0 0 6 2 6 0 0 31 23 7 0 36 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 3 2 0 3 0 BETHEL CEN. 
BRISTOL BAY BOR. 1,094 | 305 1 0 47 1 44 1 2 1 0 0 0 0 0 16 10 4 0 407 0 0 0 3 0 2 0 0 0 0 0 4 4 15 0 0 BRISTOL BAY BOR. 
DILLINGHAM CEN 4,616 | 1,225 267 0 1 1 2,028 8 0 1 1 0 1 0 0 4 16 3 0 26 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 6 3 7 0 0 DILLINGHAM CEN. 
FRBNKS. N. STAR BOR. 53,983 75 1,839 56 3,006 80 1,073 87 19 59 196 246 13 60 31 844 490 181 194 6 3,304 4 31 0 62 0 12 21 12 0 0 0 129 174 332 0 0 FRBNKS. N. STAR BOR. 
HAINES BOR. 1,680 5 205 1 3 0 4 2 0 0 1 1 0 0 0 8 1 4 0 71 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 4 15 11 0 0 HAINES BOR. 
JUNEAU BOR. 19,528 65 2,010 25 142 29 115 374 0 6 41 10 5 14 4 180 169 30 0 1,388 0 0 0 48 0 0 0 0 0 0 4 71 139 168 0 0 JUNEAU BOR. 
KENAI PEN. BOR. 25,280 | 589 812 2 41 10 337 81 1 9 54 32 2 9 3 186 163 6 3 2,368 7 0 0 26 0 0 7 0 0 0 14 60 86 224 0 0 KENAI PEN. BOR. 
KETCH. GTWY. BOR. 11,316 52 1,314 1 46 6 40 217 5 6 26 5 4 15 4 100 98 4 0 471 6 0 0 23 0 0 20 0 0 0 0 5 34 92 0 0 КЕТСН. GTWY. BOR. 
KOBUK CEN. 4,831 3 35 0 7 0 4,075 0 0 0 3 1 2 0 0 7 6 2 0 423 0 0 0 12 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 3 41 0 0 KOBUK CEN. 
KODIAK ISLAND BOR. 9,939 | 1,710 106 1 72 9 68 624 9 15 33 61 24 19 0 163 130 1 0 338 2 0 0 7 0 0 2 0 0 0 5 11 50 110 0 0 KODIAK ISLAND BOR. 
MATANUSKA-SUS. BOR. 17,816 | 128 328 2 90 3 232 14 3 8 15 14 2 0 5 118 90 11 0 2,427 7 3 0 0 0 0 19 0 0 0 0 119 51 98 0 0 MATANUSKA-SUS. BOR. 
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WE THE PEOPLE: АМ ATLAS ОҒ AMERICA'S ETHNIC DIVERSITY 


SINGLE ANCESTRY 
State/County English Finnish French & German Greek Guyan. Haitian Hungarian Iranian kish Israeli Itdian Jamaican Laotian Latvian Lebanese Lithuan. Norwegian Pakistani Polish Portuguese Romanian Russian Scottish Serbian Slovak Slovene Swedish Swiss Syrian Taiwan. Thai Trinidad Turkish Ukranian Welsh State/County 
s MN Fr. Can. E & Azorean & Tobago 
ALABAMA 857 864 444 26615 98,120 2,902 72 28 1,678 907 224453 83 16343 412 325 34 2,040 445 2,281 32 5,406 567 221 1,662 18,188 57 294 5 4,542 774 118 11 354 118 164 602 2,943 ALABAMA 
AUTAUGA CO. 7811 0 160 740 0 0 0 0 0 1,660 0 106 0 0 0 0 6 35 0 115 9 0 0 160 0 5 0 4 13 0 0 0 0 0 0 15 АОТАУСА СО. 
BALDWIN CO. 14,687 26 967 3,566 80 0 0 159 0 4,415 T 550 0 0 0 38 18 136 0 148 15 0 11 392 0 15 0 357 33 10 0 0 0 0 32 93 BALDWIN CO. 
BARBOUR CO. 4,380 0 87 365 0 0 0 5 0 720 0 53 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 28 0 0 0 157 0 0 0 33 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 6 BARBOUR CO. 
BIBB CO. 2,890 0 50 214 0 0 0 4 0 639 0 20 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 14 0 0 0 22 10 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 BIBB CO. 
BLOUNT CO. 11360 0 297 818 0 0 0 4 0 3,899 0 34 0 0 0 0 0 20 0 8 0 0 6 185 0 0 0 17 3 0 0 0 0 0 0 17 BLOUNT CO. 
BULLOCK CO. 1653 0 15 54 0 0 0 0 0 272 0 5 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 6 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 12 BULLOCK CO. 
BUTLER CO. 5249 0 79 212 0 0 0 0 0 1,026 0 39 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 15 0 0 6 72 0 0 0 27 6 0 0 0 0 0 0 6 BUTLER CO. 
CALHOUN CO. 27221 7 696 3,490 24 0 0 40 11 8,187 0 435 0 0 0 0 17 36 0 232 34 5 34 666 6 22 0 219 60 0 0 31 0 0 11 56 CALHOUN CO. 
CHAMBERS CO. 10,850 0 99 671 0 0 0 0 0 2,110 0 50 0 0 0 65 0 10 0 38 0 0 6 176 0 0 0 14 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 21 CHAMBERS CO. 
CHEROKEE CO. 6157 0 29 333 0 0 0 0 0 1,284 0 27 0 0 0 2 0 0 0 5 0 0 0 79 0 0 0 0 7 0 0 0 0 0 0 6 СНЕНОКЕЕ СО. 
CHILTON CO. 9804 0 159 561 9 0 0 0 0 1,874 0 50 0 0 0 0 12 15 0 0 2 0 0 116 0 0 0 57 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 28 CHILTON CO. 
CHOCTAW CO. 2867 0 33 178 0 0 0 0 0 519 0 8 0 0 0 0 0 4 0 10 0 0 0 69 0 2 0 8 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 CHOCTAW CO. 
CLARKE CO. 5820 0 158 337 12 0 0 0 0 1,019 0 4 0 0 0 Т 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 80 0 0 0 7 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 CLARKE CO. 
CLAY CO. 5,125 0 23 380 0 0 0 0 0 1,251 0 3 0 0 0 0 0 7 0 0 0 0 0 37 0 0 0 т 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 CLAY CO. 
CLEBURNE CO. 4507 0 29 166 0 0 0 0 0 842 0 2 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 6 0 0 0 54 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 CLEBURNE CO. 
COFFEE CO. 11544 0 234 887 т 0 0 11 0 2,380 0 11 0 0 0 12 22 53 0 60 6 0 0 196 0 0 0 51 6 0 0 0 0 0 8 47 COFFEE CO. 
COLBERT CO 13729 6 290 1,446 0 0 0 14 16 5,415 0 90 7 0 0 0 0 46 0 25 0 0 6 185 0 0 0 28 16 0 0 0 0 6 0 63 COLBERT CO. 
CONECUH CO. 4714 0 85 91 0 0 0 2 0 647 0 13 0 0 0 38 0 0 0 0 7 0 0 12 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 CONECUH CO. 
COOSA CO. 3262 0 97 210 0 0 0 0 0 721 0 18 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 6 0 0 0 38 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 COOSA CO. 
COVINGTON CO. 9361 0 126 520 4 0 0 16 0 2,037 0 18 2 0 0 0 0 8 0 30 0 0 0 135 0 0 0 42 а 0 0 0 0 0 5 16 COVINGTON CO. 
CRENSHAW CO 5957 5 45 89 0 0 0 0 0 413 0 13 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 5 0 0 0 3 0 0 0 6 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 CRENSHAW CO. 
CULLMAN CO. 16,159 0 178 4,340 14 0 0 11 0 6,867 0 100 2 0 0 8 0 T 0 91 28 0 0 203 0 10 5 31 16 0 0 0 0 0 6 82 CULLMAN СО. 
DALE CO. 9,996 65 474 2,485 15 0 0 48 10 2,489 0 278 0 0 0 7 17 123 0 225 18 0 13 244 6 8 0 151 14 0 0 5 0 8 30 39 DALE CO. 
DALLAS CO. 7,887 0 192 828 13 0 0 19 9 1,792 0 146 6 16 0 0 0 0 0 60 0 0 7 131 0 0 0 0 17 6 0 0 0 0 7 24 DALLAS СО. 
DE KALB CO. 16,647 6 220 1,108 0 0 2 5 0 4,074 0 66 0 0 0 0 4 0 0 15 8 0 11 170 0 8 0 23 4 0 0 0 0 0 3 29 DE KALB CO. 
ELMORE CO. 10208 0 308 908 7 0 0 32 5 2,099 0 61 0 0 0 0 0 43 0 43 0 0 0 103 0 0 0 45 0 0 0 18 0 0 6 22 ELMORE СО. 
ESCAMBIA СО. 8633 0 290 548 11 0 0 27 0 2,006 0 47 0 0 0 11 0 0 0 16 0 0 10 152 0 0 0 21 30 26 0 0 0 0 0 14 ESCAMBIA СО. 
ETOWAH CO. 25593 0 515 2,407 52 0 0 45 9 7,360 2 238 10 0 0 9 6 33 0 97 3 35 20 356 0 0 0 62 4 6 0 10 0 0 0 32 ETOWAH CO. 
FAYETTE CO. 6475 0 116 404 0 0 0 0 0 1,652 0 11 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 12 6 0 3 158 0 2 0 8 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 31 FAYETTE CO. 
FRANKLIN CO 11671 19 284 547 0 0 0 3 0 2,555 0 65 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 6 5 5 0 129 0 0 0 47 7? 0 0 6 0 0 0 0 FRANKLIN CO. 
GENEVA CO. 7415 0 54 298 0 0 0 12 0 1,488 0 15 0 0 0 0 0 6 0 5 0 0 0 130 0 0 0 15 5 0 0 0 0 0 0 12 GENEVA CO. 
GREENE CO. 1,181 0 19 54 0 0 0 0 0 168 0 24 7 0 0 0 0 8 0 10 0 0 0 37 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 21 GREENE CO. 
HALE CO. 2645 0 25 190 0 0 0 0 0 377 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 1 0 0 0 0 0 17 0 0 0 5 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 HALE CO. 
HENRY CO 4010 7 46 194 0 0 0 5 0 882 0 8 0 0 0 0 0 6 0 11 0 0 0 239 0 0 0 18 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 HENRY CO. 
HOUSTON CO 18,008 19 560 1,632 15 0 0 31 2 4,122 0 161 0 0 0 42 7 54 0 101 21 12 18 335 0 11 0 79 0 0 0 14 0 0 5 54 HOUSTON CO. 
JACKSON CO. 15,586 Y 282 1,209 0 0 0 27 0 3,530 0 87 0 0 0 0 2 13 0 24 0 0 0 171 0 0 0 23 16 16 0 0 0 0 0 8 JACKSON CO. 
JEFFERSON CO. 121,308 64 4,468 16,311 920 0 0 306 174 31,29 15 7,730 60 5 0 914 167 463 0 1,221 83 53 670 4,506 25 123 0 897 213 33 0 43 6 7 121 876 JEFFERSON CO. 
LAMAR CO. 4,796 0 85 199 0 0 0 0 0 1,305 0 32 0 0 0 0 0 2 0 5 2 0 11 48 0 0 0 19 0 0 0 0 0 0 31 6 LAMAR CO. 
LAUDERDALE CO 22243 14 495 2,682 30 0 0 39 8 7,53 19 199 0 0 0 23 5 57 0 122 0 0 36 487 0 0 0 117 14 0 0 35 0 0 11 21 LAUDERDALE CO. 
LAWRENCE CO 7323 7 212 342 26 0 0 0 0 2,869 0 61 0 0 0 0 0 20 0 17 0 0 0 118 0 0 0 6 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 13 LAWRENCE CO. 
LEE CO. 17316 22 749 2,578 92 6 0 69 59 4,250 0 290 40 52 8 69 13 42 0 202 20 11 42 488 0 6 0 125 15 0 0 25 0 5 15 52 (ЕЕ СО. 
LIMESTONE СО 12,007 0 216 1,130 0 0 0 5 0 3,469 0 71 0 0 0 0 0 13 0 25 5 0 0 138 0 0 0 80 7 0 0 0 0 0 0 29 LIMESTONE СО. 
LOWNDES СО 1,620 0 44 40 0 0 0 0 0 134 0 4 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 3 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 8 9 LOWNDES CO. 
MACON CO. 1761 0 30 182 0 26 0 0 0 315 0 2 47 0 0 0 0 0 0 11 20 0 0 8 0 0 0 0 6 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 MACON CO. 
MADISON CO 39241 41 1,554 8,569 190 18 0 166 351 11,774 0 994 179 6 19 66 38 188 0 604 30 4 112 1,144 7 20 0 376 34 6 0 42 92 38 65 134 MADISON CO. 
MARENGO CO. 4012 3 56 207 0 0 0 6 0 791 0 8 2 0 0 0 0 8 0 0 0 0 0 40 0 0 0 26 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 6 MARENGO CO. 
MARION CO 9070 0 200 573 0 0 0 0 0 2,542 0 56 0 0 0 0 2 0 0 44 0 0 0 126 0 0 0 25 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 38 MARION CO. 
MARSHALL CO 25,754 0 357 1,635 54 0 0 T 0 6,012 8 165 0 0 0 0 6 7 0 35 0 0 7 234 0 0 0 22 13 0 0 0 0 0 8 38 MARSHALL СО. 
MOBILE CO 50,307 30 4,992 10,455 618 0 21 140 139 16,257 0 1,349 11 135 0 494 35 405 0 614 128 29 241 1,584 6 16 0 571 86 0 11 27 20 61 69 306 MOBILE CO. 
MONROE CO 3650 0 115 261 0 0 0 0 0 868 0 8 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 3 0 0 0 85 0 0 0 1 6 0 0 0 0 0 0 8 MONROE CO. 
MONTGOMERY CO 33,964 25 1,311 4,876 260 0 5 115 28 6,985 8 723 15 48 0 41 31 155 0 399 58 30 176 815 0 28 0 214 46 0 0 65 0 25 79 97 MONTGOMERY CO. 
MORGAN CO. 22,124 12 522 2,17 29 0 0 27 11 8,368 0 184 0 0 0 101 2 7 0 102 0 10 35 370 0 0 0 103 0 6 0 12 0 0 0 64 МОНСАМ СО. 
PERRY CO. 2725 0 4 148 0 0 0 0 0 351 0 25 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 6 0 0 50 0 0 0 8 0 2 0 0 0 0 0 0 PERRY СО. 
PICKENS CO. 4404 0 58 350 0 0 0 2 0 1,336 0 4 2 0 0 0 0 6 0 12 0 0 0 74 0 0 0 8 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 16 PICKENS CO. 
PIKE CO. 6672 0 174 567 22 0 0 5 9 1,006 0 55 0 0 0 0 0 16 0 31 0 0 0 90 0 0 0 12 0 7 0 0 0 0 0 28 PIKE CO. 
RANDOLPH CO. 6040 0 65 392 0 0 0 0 0 1,161 0 5 0 0 0 0 7 0 0 5 0 0 6 40 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 9 RANDOLPH СО. 
RUSSELL CO. 7908 9 396 669 0 0 0 6 0 2,510 0 91 0 0 0 0 0 10 0 64 5 8 4 125 0 0 0 12 0 0 0 0 0 0 17 17 RUSSELL CO. 
ST. CLAIR CO 9,158 0 206 902 21 0 0 3 0 2,396 0 87 0 0 0 6 0 46 0 55 0 0 0 125 0 0 0 41 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 8 ST. CLAIR CO. 
SHELBY CO. 15591 30 829 2,241 70 0 0 59 15 4,989 0 515 0 0 7 26 24 48 0 88 5 11 2 431 Ў 18 0 101 8 0 0 0 0 5 26 92 SHELBY CO. 
SUMTER CO 2319 0 53 154 5 0 0 0 12 228 0 22 0 0 0 4 0 6 32 23 0 0 0 36 0 0 0 5 0 0 0 0 0 9 5 7 SUMTER CO. 
TALLADEGA CO. 16,853 5 270 1,157 40 0 0 2 0 3,910 0 100 0 0 0 0 0 33 0 13 6 8 18 254 0 0 0 33 7 0 0 0 0 0 4 41 TALLADEGA CO. 
TALLAPOOSA CO 10413 0 183 621 0 0 0 15 0 2,642 0 29 о 63 0 0 4 5 0 27 0 0 0 136 0 0 0 23 6 0 0 0 0 0 0 29 TALLAPOOSA СО. 
TUSCALOOSA СО. 35,055 7 1,076 3,434 171 0 0 104 39 6,996 10 419 18 0 0 51 0 63 0 206 33 0 125 730 0 0 0 140 6 0 0 19 0 0 30 152 TUSCALOOSA CO. 
WALKER CO. 21534 8 330 1,560 31 22 0 70 0 5,393 0 114 4 0 0 0 0 10 0 26 0 0 12 305 0 0 0 77 14 0 0 2 0 0 0 27 WALKER CO. 
WASHINGTON CO 3791 0 97 220 7 0 0 0 0 1.298 0 25 0 0 0 0 0 5 0 2 4 0 0 51 0 0 0 54 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 8 WASHINGTON CO. 
WILCOX CO. 1594 0 63 38 0 0 0 1 0 370 0 12 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 43 0 0 0 0 5 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 WILCOX CO. 
WINSTON CO. 6249 0 84 430 12 0 0 11 0 2,06 14 13 0 0 0 6 0 2 0 3 0 0 0 97 0 0 0 19 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 55 WINSTON CO. 
ALASKA 35592 1,238 6929 32,424 659 0 15 710 21 16,535 15 3,967 61 10 70 79 217 6,904 3 3,039 581 78 1,500 4,205 58 174 0 4,469 601 0 16 162 0 36 262 980 ALASKA 
EE ——— d = a = чем. Е Ss S AE. олем ROMAE. à Е, » = ol Е _ -= = _ 
ALEUTIAN ISLANDS СЕМ. 758 11 88 610 6 0 0 6 0 246 0 118 0 0 0 0 0 93 3 49 13 0 16 79 0 0 0 66 5 0 0 3 0 9 11 13 | ALEUTIAN ISLANDS CEN. 
ANCHORAGE BOR 18,098 557 3456 16,882 340 0 12 328 21 8,870 6 2,010 26 0 60 44 129 3,020 0 1,596 264 43 487 2,060 35 87 0 1,802 324 0 16 107 0 18 127 412 ANCHORAGE BOR. 
BETHEL CEN. 216 6 19 114 24 0 0 3 0 43 0 32 0 0 0 0 0 25 0 13 0 0 5 15 0 6 0 18 0 0 0 0 0 0 Т 4 BETHEL СЕМ. 
BRISTOL ВАҮ BOR 40 4 10 81 0 0 0 0 0 31 0 6 0 0 0 0 0 15 0 2 6 0 2 0 0 0 0 3 2 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 BRISTOL BAY BOR. 
DILLINGHAM CEN. 88 8 8 86 5 0 0 0 0 49 0 13 0 0 0 0 2 24 0 5 0 0 24 10 0 0 0 21 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 DILLINGHAM CEN. 
FRBNKS. N. STAR BOR 5001 128 933 4,366 82 0 0 110 0 2,285 5 666 24 0 0 0 51 943 0 505 70 18 91 532 0 55 0 658 93 0 0 34 0 6 49 120 FRBNKS. N. STAR BOR. 
HAINES BOR. 184 10 13 108 0 0 0 3 0 63 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 20 0 8 0 0 3 12 0 2 0 27 3 0 0 0 0 0 0 3 HAINES BOR. 
JUNEAU BOR. 1918 124 315 1,415 63 0 0 59 0 1,019 0 273 0 0 0 0 6 517 0 189 38 6 145 347 20 0 0 249 35 0 0 0 0 0 6 79 JUNEAU BOR. 
KENAI PEN. BOR. 2570 146 620 2,192 42 0 3 53 0 1,151 4 260 0 0 0 2 11 426 0 150 50 11 547 442 0 0 0 492 26 0 0 0 0 0 7 67 KENAI PEN. BOR. 
KETCH. GTWY. BOR. 1,353 53 244 1,237 0 0 0 38 0 374 0 71 0 0 0 0 0 351 0 86 18 0 25 120 0 0 0 223 16 0 0 0 0 0 8 38 KETCH. GTWY. BOR. 
KOBUK CEN. 127 0 38 64 4 0 0 5 0 40 0 1 0 0 0 0 2 31 0 3 1 0 6 15 0 8 0 6 4 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 KOBUK CEN. 
KODIAK ISLAND BOR. 658 44 147 610 4 0 0 9 0 348 0 51 2 0 0 2 0 142 0 72 16 5 21 61 1 4 0 115 11 0 0 0 0 0 0 12 KODIAK ISLAND BOR. 
MATANUSKA-SUS. BOR. 1414 84 348 1,617 25 0 0 14 0 620 0 225 0 0 5 7 2 360 0 126 20 0 33 146 0 0 0 332 9 0 0 6 0 0 15 62 MATANUSKA-SUS.BOR. 


ETHNIC POPULATION DATA FOR STATES AND COUNTIES — 1980 


HISPANIC ORIGIN SINGLE ANCESTRY 
State/County Total Amer. Black Chinese Eskimo Filipino Guam. Hawaiian Japanese Korean Samoan Cuban Mexican Other Jewish Albanian American Amenian Assyrian Austrian British Basque Belgian Brazilian Cambodian Cape Croatian Czech & Danish Dutch Е. & №. Egyptian State/County 
Indian Span. & 0.5. African 
NOME CEN. 6,537 43 22 0 1 6 0 12 0 12 9 0 71 0 0 0 7 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 9 98 0 0 МОМЕ СЕМ. 
NORTH SLOPE BOR. 4,199 26 22 0 2 9 1 1 0 13 19 0 28 1 0 0 0 0 0 1 0 0 0 0 15 16 0 0 NORTH SLOPE BOR. 
PR.O.WALES-O.K. CEN. 3,822 1,606 11 3 1 2 0 0 0 17 14 0 276 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 37 27 0 0 PR.O.WALES-O.K. CEN. 
SITKA BOR. 7,803 1,506 44 1 1 0 5 0 5 54 46 0 501 13 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 53 42 0 0 SITKA BOR. 
SKGWY-YAKT-ANG. CEN. 3,478 1,410 5 5 4 3 2 2 0 15 22 0 108 0 0 0 3 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 6 6 0 0| SKGWY-YAKT-ANG. CEN. 
SE. FAIRBANKS CEN. 5,676 683 284 6 ^ 43 0 7 0 77 91 0 789 0 0 0 8 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 25 41 0 0 SE. FAIRBANKS CEN. 
VALDEZ-CORDOVA CEN. 8,348 580 58 0 12 8 0 26 2 95 93 0 400 0 0 0 7 0 0 0 0 0 0 3 27 43 0 0 VALDEZ-CORDOVA CEN. 
WADE HAMPTON CEN. 4,665 8 3 0 0 1 2 0 1 3 6 0 22 0 0 0 2 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 WADE HAMPTON CEN. 
WRNGL-PTRSBRG CEN. 6,167 1,124 9 0 1 5 1 0 0 4 37 0 312 0 0 0 6 0 0 5 0 0 0 0 22 30 3 0 WRNGL-PTRSBRG CEN. 
YUKON-KOYUKUK CEN. 7,873 4,027 117 0 1 3 0 2 4 38 42 0 538 11 0 0 0 0 0 2 0 0 0 0 16 32 0 0 YUKON-KOYUKUK CEN. 
ARIZONA 2,718,215 109 152,498 2,102 74977 6,820 F 353 808 2,449 146 1,071 396,410 39,172 112910 631 68 30 6 69 5 7,431 17399 187 192 ARIZONA 
APACHE CO. аке | 0 39,024 271 1 2 8 6 3 1,236 735 1,090 0 0 0 0 0 0 98 130 0 0 APACHE CO. 
COCHISE CO. 85,686 5 489 3,224 65 76 485 11 44 20,932 1,528 3,269 12 о 3 0 0 0 71 427 22 0 COCHISE CO. 
COCONINO CO. 75,008 2 20,904 1,275 6 14 37 5 8 6,153 1,121 3081 13 0 0 20 0 0 257 504 0 7 COCONINO CO. 
GILA CO. 37,080 1 5,083 88 0 1 18 0 6 7,152 538 1,127 0 0 0 0 0 0 132 338 0 0 GILA CO. 
GRAHAM CO. 22,862 0 2,740 474 6 11 2 1 1 5,023 422 976 0 0 0 0 0 0 156 197 0 0 GRAHAM CO. 
GREENLEE CO. 11,406 6 229 18 0 0 5 1 1 5,151 284 1,348 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 51 0 0 GREENLEE СО. 
МАНІСОРА СО. 1,509,052 56 22,788 48,113 162 437 1,355 94 545 177,546 18,760 64242 444 63 18 50 ө 0 4,354 9,997 79 79 МАНІСОРА СО. 
МОНАМЕ СО. 55,865 4 1,462 99 2 18 14 0 16 1,574 484 2,553 7 0 0 0 0 0 211 796 6 0 MOHAVE CO. 
NAVAJO CO. 67,629 4 32,122 597 3 13 5 2 5 3,594 896 3,103 0 0 9 0 0 0 353 362 0 19 МАУАЈО СО. 
РІМА СО. 531,443 16 14,880 15,118 63 175 409 17 351 100,085 10,027 20,690 3 5 0 52 0 0 1,231 3,148 63 56 PIMA CO. 
PINAL CO. 90,918 4 8,487 3,017 4 7 18 3 12 25,50 1,506 3764 7 0 0 0 0 0 199 530 5 0 PINAL CO. 
SANTA CRUZ CO. 20,459 0 57 69 2 8 8 0 31 14,493 660 302 0 0 0 0 0 0 13 22 0 0 SANTA CRUZ CO. 
YAVAPAI CO. 68,145 4 997 193 7 16 19 1 13 3,508 647 2,545 0 0 4 0 0 203 528 0 0 YAVAPAI CO. 
YUMA CO. 90,554 7 3,236 2,421 32 30 66 5 35 24,813 1,564 4,820 0 0 0 0 5 153 439 12 31 YUMA CO. 
ARKANSAS 2,286,435 9,364 373,768 62 258 583 6 617 10,886 5,573 3 307,164 1,016 110 46 10 8 1,328 11,036 455 0 АНКАМ5А5 
ARKANSAS СО. 24,175 0 44 4 4,805 0 0 0 0 1 0 6 83 28 0 3687 5 0 0 5 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 12 80 0 0 ARKANSAS CO. 
ASHLEY CO. 26,538 0 23 6 7,237 3 0 5 1 3 0 20 112 27 0 5,269 0 5 0 0 0 0 8 0 0 0 0 4 59 0 0 ASHLEY CO. 
BAXTER CO. 27,409 0 65 19 26 0 1 0 6 3 0 1 67 71 0 2175 0 0 0 62 0 0 29 0 0 0 15 121 273 0 0 BAXTER CO. 
BENTON CO. 78,115 1 948 35 50 0 4 8 12 17 0 6 359 176 0 7,974 18 0 0 59 0 0 18 0 0 0 20 172 587 0 0 ВЕМТОМ СО. 
ВООМЕ СО. 26,067 1 63 6 2 0 2 1 3 6 0 1 103 415 0 3,085 0 0 0 8 0 0 2 0 0 0 0 20 218 0 0 BOONE CO. 
BRADLEY CO. 13,803 0 10 2 4,022 1 0 1 0 0 4 2 0 0 51 28 0 2,832 7 0 0 0 0 0 7 0 0 0 0 0 36 0 0 BRADLEY CO. 
CALHOUN CO. 6,079 0 3 0 1,706 1 0 1 0 6 0 0 0 0 8 6 0 2,494 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 11 0 0 CALHOUN CO. 
CARROLL CO. 16,203 0 74 7 4 0 0 0 0 1 1 7 0 0 65 32 0 2,301 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 0 0 0 2 41 71 0 0 CARROLL СО. 
СНІСОТ СО. 17,793 0 16 1 9,414 85 1 4 0 1 1 0 0 38 128 36 0 886 12 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 15 59 0 0 СНІСОТ СО. 
CLARK CO. 23,326 0 24 5 5,079 14 0 2 0 11 11 5 0 8 102 60 0 6,187 4 0 0 0 6 0 4 0 0 0 0 0 142 6 0 CLARK CO. 
CLAY CO. 20,616 0 28 8 3 0 0 1 0 0 1 5 0 0 10 82 42 1 0 5,718 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 62 0 0 CLAY CO. 
CLEBURNE CO. 16,909 0 4 4 4 2 0 0 0 0 1 1 0 4 2 47 25 3 0 2,826 12 0 0 12 0 0 14 0 0 0 0 15 15 67 0 0 CLEBURNE СО. 
CLEVELAND CO. 7,868 0 5 0 1,194 0 0 5 0 0 2 2 0 0 0 14 3 0 0 1,450 0 0 0 0 0 0 7 0 0 0 0 11 0 59 0 0 CLEVELAND СО. 
COLUMBIA CO. 26,644 0 58 11 9,242 0 1 0 0 2 7 3 0 7 8 133 64 7 0 1,212 13 0 0 9 0 0 15 0 0 0 0 7 22 51 0 0 COLUMBIA CO. 
CONWAY CO. 19,505 0 60 7 2,974 0 0 2 0 2 5 1 1 1 2 53 53 2 0 3,582 6 0 0 0 0 0 8 0 0 0 6 27 9 156 0 0 CONWAY CO. 
CRAIGHEAD CO. 63,239 0 196 19 2,876 30 1 16 0 4 7 9 1 72 27 21 171 8 * 0 9,654 52 0 0 18 0 0 21 0 0 0 0 34 49 444 18 0 CRAIGHEAD CO. 
CRAWFORD CO. 36,892 0 787 8 460 1 0 18 0 4 4 8 0 129 0 156 71 25 0 5,178 0 0 0 7 0 0 2 0 0 0 5 21 16 200 0 0 CRAWFORD СО. 
CRITTENDEN СО. 49,499 1 79 5 21,207 70 0 8 4 15 18 24 1 3 22 432 123 13 0 5,519 0 0 0 5 0 0 21 0 0 0 0 22 15 108 9 0 CRITTENDEN CO. 
CROSS CO. 20,434 0 18 5 5,068 0 1 2 0 4 6 2 0 2 1 101 34 0 0 2,878 8 0 0 7 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 30 10 63 2 0 CROSS CO. 
DALLAS CO. 10,515 0 14 0 3,957 1 0 1 0 3 0 0 0 0 3 48 26 0 0 1,651 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 0 0 0 0 0 0 9 27 0 DALLAS CO. 
DESHA CO. 19,760 0 21 12 8,444 8 1 0 0 2 2 0 0 0 16 142 73 2 198 0 2,673 6 0 0 0 0 0 7 0 0 0 0 14 0 35 0 0 DESHA CO. 
DREW CO. 17,910 0 31 4 4,886 13 0 6 0 3 1 0 0 0 14 62 29 11 0 3,197 0 0 0 0 0 0 27 0 0 0 0 0 0 35 0 0 DREW CO. 
FAULKNER CO. 46,192 1 127 9 3,700 21 1 21 0 3 4 9 0 10 5 103 89 " 0 7,189 17 0 0 0 0 0 23 0 0 0 2 35 о 20 0 0 FAULKNER CO. 
FRANKLIN CO. 14,705 0 114 2 154 3 0 3 0 0 1 5 0 45 0 89 44 6 0 2,785 0 0 0 0 0 0 3 0 0 0 0 2 5 65 0 0 FRANKLIN CO. 
FULTON CO. 9,975 0 57 1 1 0 0 1 0 0 5 0 0 0 1 25 5 4 0 2,036 0 0 0 5 0 0 0 0 0 0 19 77 0 0 FULTON CO. 
GARLAND CO. 70,531 2 216 1 5,756 8 5 8 1 8 49 6 0 68 14 379 183 2 0 8,054 6 0 9 38 6 0 0 0 0 4 65 480 n" 0 GARLAND CO. 
GRANT CO. 13,008 0 35 1 420 0 0 1 0 0 3 Li 0 0 3 47 34 0 0 2,917 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 7 74 0 0 GRANT CO. 
GREENE CO. 30,744 0 123 6 5 1 0 2 0 0 4 4 0 0 7 90 52 0 0 7,422 9 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 6 134 0 0 GREENE СО. 
HEMPSTEAD CO. 23,635 2 76 2 7,062 9 0 0 0 9 7 4 0 1 0 105 49 9 0 1,655 0 0 0 3 0 0 0 0 0 0 8 111 0 0 HEMPSTEAD CO. 
HOT SPRING CO. 26,819 0 104 6 3,014 1 2 3 0 2 2 8 0 0 5 101 66 8 0 3,945 25 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 154 6 0 HOT SPRING CO. 
HOWARD CO. 13,459 0 38 7 2,486 0 0 0 1 3 2 3 0 42 1 59 59 1 0 2,088 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 6 42 0 0 HOWARD CO. 
INDEPENDENCE CO. 30,147 0 126 1 551 3 5 4 0 1 5 8 1 58 3 147 60 8 0 4,933 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 14 132 0 0 INDEPENDENCE CO. 
IZARD CO. 10,768 0 24 0 3 2 0 1 1 0 0 0 0 0 0 38 50 4 3 1,203 0 0 0 21 0 0 4 0 0 0 0 24 78 0 0 IZARD CO. 
JACKSON CO. 21,646 0 38 2 2,887 4 0 6 1 0 2 0 0 2 4 69 46 5 0 3,921 0 0 0 0 0 0 11 0 0 0 0 2 210 0 0 JACKSON CO. 
JEFFERSON CO. 90,718 1 187 2 36,825 93 0 25 0 12 43 24 1 10 49 488 174 24 0 10,385 33 0 0 0 0 0 6 0 0 0 0 21 178 65 0 JEFFERSON CO. 
JOHNSON CO. 17,423 0 98 2 273 19 4 0 0 0 8 9 0 1 1 59 28 0 0 2,319 0 0 0 19 0 0 8 0 0 0 5 21 170 8 0 JOHNSON CO. 
LAFAYETTE CO. 10,213 0 20 0 4,189 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 14 67 56 5 0 1,079 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 14 8 0 LAFAYETTE CO. 
LAWRENCE CO. 18,447 0 90 6 84 0 0 1 0 1 0 2 0 6 0 74 27 3 0 3,426 0 0 0 23 0 0 2 0 0 0 0 2 2 85 5 0 LAWRENCE CO. 
LEE CO. 15,539 0 11 0 8,520 42 0 2 1 1 2 1 0 9 11 153 29 3 о 1,604 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 5 0 0 (ЕЕ СО. 
LINCOLN CO. 13,369 0 15 0 4,794 1 0 0 0 0 3 0 0 1 1 25 55 1 0 2,273 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 7 0 83 0 0 LINCOLN CO. 
LITTLE RIVER CO. 13,952 0 85 5 3,470 1 0 3 1 3 3 0 0 2 0 57 27 4 0 3,648 0 0 0 0 0 0 7 0 0 0 0 0 0 19 11 0 LITTLE RIVER CO. 
LOGAN CO. 20,144 0 145 4 307 0 0 12 0 1 3 1 0 2 9 65 42 12 0 2,612 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 0 0 0 0 9 13 170 0 0 LOGAN CO. 
LONOKE CO. 34,518 0 118 5 4,218 3 0 9 0 6 9 1 0 1 2 149 57 3 0 6,882 0 0 0 6 0 0 8 0 0 0 6 46 8 176 0 0 LONOKE CO. 
MADISON CO. 11,373 0 69 0 0 0 0 1 0 0 5 0 0 0 0 39 15 0 0 2,099 0 0 0 30 0 0 0 0 0 0 5 0 8 53 0 0 MADISON CO. 
MARION CO. 11,334 0 51 3 2 2 0 1 0 0 11 0 0 0 0 42 19 1 0 937 0 0 0 0 0 0 8 0 0 0 0 71 32 12 0 0 МАНІОМ СО. 
MILLER CO. 37,766 0 133 11 9,136 3 0 15 0 0 1 8 0 41 7 177 87 7 0 4,260 36 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 48 13 164 0 0 MILLER CO. 
MISSISSIPPI CO. 59,517 0 91 19 16,164 28 0 56 7 25 32 25 0 43 15 525 135 67 * 0 7,797 141 0 0 0 0 0 17 0 0 0 0 38 18 200 14 0 MISSISSIPPI CO. 
MONROE CO. 14,052 0 54 5 5,738 9 0 0 0 2 2 0 0 0 7 69 17 0 0 1,350 5 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 9 0 57 0 0 MONROE СО. 
MONTGOMERY СО 7,771 0 52 4 11 0 0 0 0 0 1 1 0 0 2 30 10 4 0 1,768 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 26 0 38 0 0 MONTGOMERY СО. 
NEVADA CO. 11,097 0 23 5 3,398 0 0 0 0 0 0 1 0 0 10 52 8 1 0 600 7 0 0 0 0 0 17 0 0 0 0 0 2 81 11 0 NEVADA СО. 
NEWTON СО. 7,756 0 33 3 5 0 0 0 0 0 2 1 0 0 1 29 17 6 0 610 0 0 0 7 0 0 8 0 0 0 0 10 7 48 0 0 NEWTON CO. 
OUACHITA CO. 30,541 0 53 4 11,002 7 0 2 0 0 6 2 0 1 1 194 79 9 0 2,180 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 3 107 0 0 OUACHITA CO. 
PERRY CO. 7,266 0 26 0 133 0 0 1 0 0 1 1 0 1 0 1 10 0 0 1,346 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 50 0 0 PERRY CO. 
PHILLIPS CO. 34,772 0 61 13 18,410 65 0 0 0 10 8 0 1 2 11 343 17 1 * 0 3,091 10 0 0 7 0 0 7 0 0 0 0 0 6 119 28 0 PHILLIPS CO. 
PIKE CO. 10,373 0 42 0 414 0 0 2 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 19 12 4 0 2,059 0 0 0 0 0 0 17 0 0 0 0 0 3 35 0 0 PIKE CO. 
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WE THE PEOPLE: АМ ATLAS ОҒ AMERICA'S ETHNIC DIVERSITY 


State/County English Finnish French & German 
Fr. Can. 

NOME CEN. 164 0 40 139 4 
NORTH SLOPE BOR 165 6 3 97 4 
PR.O.WALES-O.K. CEN. 177 2 71 232 0 
SITKA BOR 654 11 123 630 14 
SKGWY-YAKT-ANG. CEN. 219 9 15 126 2 
SE. FAIRBANKS CEN. 478 0 72 459 0 
VALDEZ-CORDOVA CEN. 630 14 169 610 34 
WADE HAMPTON CEN 16 0 9 14 0 
WRNGL-PTRSBRG CEN. 422 15 83 397 3 
YUKON-KOYUKUK CEN 242 6 105 338 3 
S 
ARIZONA 271,753 3,273 32,040 200,760 4,614 
АРАСНЕ СО. 2,688 7 226 992 0 
COCHISE CO. 8,727 51 977 5,556 67 
COCONINO CO 7391 38 915 5,254 89 
GILA CO. 3,590 75 349 2,116 8 
GRAHAM CO 4,646 12 165 1,193 0 
GREENLEE CO 1,106 11 86 288 0 
MARICOPA CO. 154,547 2,004 18,104 121,039 3,075 
MOHAVE СО. 7,225 27 1,264 5,977 өз 
NAVAJO СО 7,520 49 619 2,809 64 
РІМА СО 47.181 805 6.356 39,389 1,063 
PINAL СО. 7.845 65 644 4,417 65 
SANTA CRUZ СО 845 12 106 444 26 
YAVAPAI СО 8,187 65 1,221 5,666 58 
YUMA CO. 10.255 52 1,008 5,620 36 
ARKANSAS 418,729 357 18014 97,454 865 
ARKANSAS СО 4,091 5 310 1,822 0 
ASHLEY CO 5,645 7 197 486 0 
BAXTER CO. 4,842 23 188 2,837 6 
BENTON CO. 13,309 15 652 5,244 13 
ВООМЕ СО. 6,169 0 199 1,448 6 
BRADLEY СО 3,859 0 56 212 0 
CALHOUN CO. 1.150 0 31 43 0 
CARROLL CO 3,025 8 156 726 0 
CHICOT CO. 3779 0 96 247 0 
CLARK CO. 3437 3 211 704 0 
CLAY CO. 4,685 0 97 719 0 
CLEBURNE СО 4,110 0 134 984 9 
CLEVELAND СО 1.403 0 69 263 0 
COLUMBIA CO. 7873 0 181 501 6 
CONWAY CO. 2,882 0 192 1,021 0 
CRAIGHEAD СО 14,280 0 554 2,925 0 
CRAWFORD CO. 5,110 7 278 1,432 5 
CRITTENDEN CO. 6,628 0 151 1,406 0 
СВО55 СО. 3,961 0 24 746 0 
DALLAS СО 1,602 0 44 167 0 
DESHA CO. 2449 0 134 381 0 
DREW CO. 3,323 6 127 446 0 
FAULKNER СО 8,999 0 523 2,342 6 
FRANKLIN CO. 2,465 5 123 929 0 
FULTON CO. 1,894 0 74 610 0 
GARLAND CO. 11,844 0 753 3,952 142 
GRANT CO. 2,368 0 144 346 4 
GREENE CO. 6,848 0 155 1,012 5 
HEMPSTEAD CO 6,127 10 108 679 0 
HOT SPRING CO 5,749 5 109 837 0 
HOWARD CO 3,488 8 139 411 0 
INDEPENDENCE СО 7.280 13 182 1371 6 
IZARD CO. 3,498 6 89 583 0 
JACKSON CO 4,543 8 93 595 6 
JEFFERSON CO. 10,271 10 741 2,754 70 
JOHNSON CO 2,997 7 64 1,033 0 
LAFAYETTE CO. 1,733 0 40 192 0 
LAWRENCE CO 4,131 0 97 490 0 
LEE CO. 2,525 0 18 174 0 
LINCOLN CO. 2,384 0 65 358 9 
LITTLE RIVER CO. 1,638 0 66 191 0 
LOGAN CO. 3,391 0 176 2,042 14 
LONOKE CO. 6,061 7 292 1,220 6 
MADISON CO 2,536 12 88 488 0 
MARION CO 2,164 8 107 77 8 
MILLER CO 6,415 23 239 893 7 
MISSISSIPPI CO 11,926 22 355 1,985 10 
МОМНОЕ СО. 2,242 0 60 246 0 
MONTGOMERY СО 1,641 8 61 259 0 
NEVADA CO. 2,824 0 123 252 0 
NEWTON CO. 3,192 0 71 304 7 
OUACHITA CO. 6,572 0 232 681 0 
PERRY CO. 1,052 1 19 303 0 
PHILLIPS CO 4,857 0 99 674 12 
PIKE CO 3,029 2 93 225 0 
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Irish Israeli 


_ SINGLE ANCESTRY 


Italian Jamaican Laotian Latvian Lebanese Lithuan. Norwegian Pakistani Polish Portuguese Romanian Russian Scottish Serbian Slovak Slovene Swedish Swiss Syrian Taiwan. Thai Trinidad Turkish Ukranian Welsh State/County 

& Azorean & Tobago 
79 0 9 0 0 0 0 0 21 0 2 0 0 27 16 0 4 0 38 4 0 0 0 0 0 3 6 NOME CEN. 
32 0 4 0 0 0 0 0 15 0 9 6 0 3 3 2 2 0 18 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 NORTH SLOPE BOR. 
89 0 17 0 0 0 0 0 49 0 32 5 0 10 10 0 0 0 16 4 0 0 0 0 0 0 15 PR.O.WALES-O.K. CEN. 
256 0 43 0 0 5 13 7 160 0 23 15 0 15 45 0 0 0 73 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 24 SITKA BOR. 
74 0 16 0 0 0 0 0 50 0 10 0 0 0 53 0 0 0 37 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 13 | SKGWY-YAKT-ANG. СЕМ. 
163 0 19 9 0 0 0 4 26 0 56 34 0 0 67 0 0 0 49 0 0 0 4 0 0 19 25 SE. FAIRBANKS CEN. 
401 0 44 0 0 0 0 0 110 0 46 20 0 34 70 0 4 0 110 32 0 0 0 0 0 0 20 VALDEZ-CORDOVA CEN. 
17 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 WADE НАМРТОМ CEN. 
207 0 44 0 0 0 0 0 472 0 30 5 0 6 42 0 0 0 73 24 0 0 0 0 0 10 49 WRNGL-PTRSBRG CEN. 
128 0 45 0 0 0 11 3 34 0 27 0 0 0 60 0 2 0 43 9 0 0 8 0 3 0 12 YUKON-KOYUKUK CEN. 
103,312 213 47,508 238 318 369 2,082 3,054 16,429 112 28,066 1,807 1471 11,034 17,430 630 1,838 256 21,446 2,953 292 47 9% 35 232 2,736 5,282 ARIZONA 
649 0 96 0 0 5 0 0 70 0 103 14 8 20 101 0 0 0 164 28 0 0 0 0 0 3 100 APACHE CO. 
2781 11 727 17 0 6 88 54 307 0 671 62 32 73 363 43 24 11 503 77 3 15 19 0 8 46 78 COCHISE CO. 
2,611 0 640 0 9 0 13 51 496 0 377 67 14 100 656 0 19 13 578 105 0 0 0 5 0 58 118 COCONINO CO. 
1,778 0 322 0 0 15 27 8 244 0 91 21 0 20 302 7 0 0 212 42 0 0 0 0 0 0 62 GILA CO. 
1,086 0 81 0 0 0 7 0 61 2 55 8 0 19 367 4 0 0 195 62 0 0 0 0 0 0 58 GRAHAM CO. 
392 0 116 0 0 0 0 0 6 0 23 0 0 0 25 0 0 0 38 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 34 GREENLEE СО. 
59,564 132 32,237 124 143 223 1,408 2034 10,234 34 18,825 1,034 1,060 7,422 9,736 425 1317 138 12,650 1,604 216 о 516 30 139 1,839 2,944 MARICOPA CO. 
3,439 0 1,234 0 8 0 36 73 500 0 569 66 30 84 773 11 26 24 790 59 7 0 0 0 0 81 250 MOHAVE CO. 
1,846 0 404 0 124 0 19 22 261 0 217 12 8 44 453 9 7 0 612 49 0 0 0 0 0 0 90 NAVAJO CO. 
19017 70 9,556 90 29 107 453 667 2,730 76 5,746 452 279 3000 3,132 106 387 27 3,886 606 66 32 198 0 77 670 1,061 РІМА СО. 
2,804 0 665 0 5 0 6 34 424 0 383 9 7 77 315 8 21 27 415 97 0 0 0 0 0 5 105 PINAL CO. 
265 0 107 0 0 0 0 6 2 0 58 0 0 18 47 0 0 0 44 34 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 SANTA CRUZ CO. 
3,165 0 667 0 0 8 7 60 609 0 425 6 10 74 633 17 14 6 826 58 0 0 0 0 8 14 189 YAVAPAI CO. 
3915 0 656 7 0 5 18 45 485 0 523 56 23 83 527 0 23 10 533 132 0 0 34 0 0 20 193 YUMA CO. 
143,495 25 8,095 96 350 23 517 720 2,079 92 5,815 432 84 792 7,995 47 363 65 4,142 1,222 108 0 212 14 18 278 1,765 ARKANSAS 
1,259 0 60 0 0 0 0 0 6 0 6 0 0 5 38 0 26 0 70 0 5 0 0 0 0 0 0 ARKANSAS CO. 
1,587 0 26 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 34 8 0 9 41 0 5 0 1 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 22 ASHLEY CO. 
1,305 0 188 0 0 0 0 158 112 0 590 7 0 39 125 0 49 2 359 33 0 0 0 0 0 19 19 BAXTER CO. 
3,958 0 323 0 0 0 5 17 176 0 279 6 13 54 326 5 13 0 364 32 13 0 6 0 0 28 137 BENTON CO. 
1,696 0 84 0 0 0 0 5 45 0 17 0 0 0 126 0 13 7 94 28 0 0 0 0 6 7 8 BOONE CO. 
566 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 5 0 0 0 6 0 26 0 0 0 0 0 7 0 0 0 0 0 5 BRADLEY CO. 
230 0 22 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 4 0 0 0 3 0 2 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 CALHOUN CO. 
811 14 31 0 0 0 0 0 55 0 53 0 0 19 83 0 0 0 40 5 0 0 0 0 0 7 2 CARROLL CO. 
735 0 285 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 22 0 0 8 7 0 0 8 7 0 12 0 0 0 0 0 18 СНІСОТ СО. 
1,233 0 17 0 0 0 0 0 9 0 6 0 0 0 69 0 0 0 10 6 0 0 0 0 0 0 6 CLARK CO. 
1,610 0 22 0 0 0 0 2 0 0 7 0 2 0 55 0 0 0 12 7 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 CLAY CO. 
1,231 0 38 0 0 0 12 0 11 0 29 7 0 0 54 0 0 0 36 37 0 0 0 0 0 9 11 CLEBURNE СО. 
1,190 0 8 0 0 0 0 8 0 0 3 0 0 0 17 0 0 0 7 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 15 CLEVELAND CO. 
1,474 0 74 0 0 0 0 2 15 0 20 0 0 0 78 0 0 0 6 7 13 0 0 0 0 0 16 COLUMBIA CO. 
1,212 0 119 0 0 0 6 0 17 0 29 0 0 0 63 0 7 0 12 83 0 0 0 0 0 5 12 CONWAY CO. 
4,969 0 273 0 0 0 7 0 31 0 140 0 0 34 172 0 0 0 100 22 2 0 0 0 0 0 39 CRAIGHEAD CO. 
2,172 0 135 0 0 0 0 0 42 0 59 2 0 0 37 0 0 0 54 7 0 0 0 0 0 14 54 CRAWFORD CO. 
2,017 0 190 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 40 0 11 0 86 0 0 0 33 6 0 0 0 0 0 0 20 CRITTENDEN CO. 
1,346 0 65 5 0 0 8 0 5 0 6 0 0 7 28 0 0 0 9 4 0 0 0 0 0 0 5 CROSS CO. 
556 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 21 0 0 0 0 9 0 0 0 0 0 6 0 DALLAS CO. 
888 0 34 0 0 0 6 0 0 0 0 0 0 6 9 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 DESHA СО. 
1,286 0 42 0 0 0 0 8 6 0 0 0 0 0 71 0 0 0 6 8 0 0 0 0 0 0 13 DREW СО. 
3,526 0 127 0 0 0 11 5 35 0 145 12 0 15 264 0 0 0 98 43 6 0 0 0 0 0 56 FAULKNER CO. 
1,072 0 8 0 0 0 0 35 7 0 46 5 2 7 65 0 0 0 22 7 0 0 0 0 0 5 13 FRANKLIN CO. 
731 0 30 0 0 0 0 0 15 0 53 12 2 7 25 0 0 5 37 7 0 0 0 0 0 0 16 FULTON CO. 
5,358 0 389 0 0 0 6 304 217 0 448 0 20 72 341 24 41 10 350 19 0 0 17 0 0 32 105 GARLAND СО. 
956 0 15 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 23 0 0 0 13 0 0 0 7 4 0 0 0 0 0 0 13 GRANT СО. 
2,883 0 50 0 0 0 0 0 13 0 56 0 0 0 29 0 0 0 7 13 0 0 0 0 0 0 17 GREENE CO. 
1,392 0 48 0 0 0 0 0 8 0 29 0 0 0 109 0 0 0 30 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 16 HEMPSTEAD CO. 
1,876 0 62 0 0 0 25 0 25 0 27 12 0 11 58 0 0 0 91 19 0 0 0 0 0 6 17 HOT SPRING CO. 
884 0 21 0 0 0 0 0 7 0 5 0 0 0 79 0 0 0 62 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 HOWARD CO. 
2,900 0 12 0 0 0 0 0 18 0 43 24 0 2 136 0 0 0 50 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 20 INDEPENDENCE CO. 
775 0 18 0 0 0 0 4 29 0 61 0 0 10 19 0 4 0 52 11 0 0 0 0 0 0 7 IZARD CO. 
1,881 0 59 0 0 5 0 0 0 0 30 0 0 0 52 0 0 0 30 2 0 0 0 0 0 0 16 JACKSON СО. 
4,766 0 557 7 0 0 7 7 40 T 86 1 0 53 261 0 7 0 89 15 0 0 0 0 0 0 15 JEFFERSON CO. 
1,305 0 28 0 0 0 0 0 2 0 56 0 0 0 79 0 0 0 32 0 0 0 7 0 7 6 17 JOHNSON CO. 
686 0 6 0 0 0 0 0 8 0 0 0 0 0 31 0 0 0 2 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 LAFAYETTE CO. 
1,627 0 27 0 0 0 0 0 2 0 31 9 0 0 48 0 0 0 22 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 4 LAWRENCE CO. 
545 0 8 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 26 0 0 0 43 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 LEE CO. 
1,160 0 18 0 0 6 0 0 6 0 6 0 0 0 20 0 0 0 2 6 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 LINCOLN CO. 
867 0 19 0 0 0 0 0 8 0 9 0 0 0 27 0 0 0 F 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 LITTLE RIVER CO. 
1,568 0 63 0 0 0 0 0 9 0 81 2 0 0 74 0 8 0 29 8 0 0 0 0 0 6 15 LOGAN CO. 
2,139 0 44 0 0 0 0 0 20 0 55 6 0 1 87 0 13 0 20 3 0 0 14 0 0 0 2 LONOKE CO. 
684 0 29 0 0 0 0 0 16 0 12 0 0 0 14 0 0 6 9 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 10 MADISON CO. 
734 0 100 0 0 0 0 10 81 0 128 0 0 2 75 0 18 2 56 0 0 0 0 0 0 11 17 МАНІОМ СО. 
2,784 0 141 0 0 0 14 5 12 0 20 5 0 2 114 0 12 0 38 0 22 0 13 0 0 0 4 MILLER CO. 
3.116 0 126 0 0 0 118 ? 9 0 57 3 0 54 82 0 2 0 26 0 0 0 0 8 0 0 45 MISSISSIPPI CO. 
615 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 2 0 13 0 0 0 9 0 7 0 2 1i 5 0 0 0 0 0 0 MONROE CO. 
516 0 17 0 0 0 0 0 a 0 16 27 0 0 18 0 0 0 9 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 MONTGOMERY CO. 
1,015 0 0 0 0 0 7 0 0 0 6 0 0 0 64 0 0 0 12 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 NEVADA СО. 
567 0 0 0 0 0 0 6 2 0 14 0 0 0 27 0 0 0 12 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 9 NEWTON CO. 
2,017 0 71 9 0 0 0 0 13 0 27 8 0 0 124 0 0 0 50 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 OUACHITA CO. 
570 0 62 0 0 0 0 0 4 0 9 9 0 0 27 0 6 0 4 5 0 0 0 0 0 0 13 PERRY CO. 
1,295 0 110 2 0 0 2 0 0 0 11 0 0 32 42 0 0 0 0 66 0 0 5 0 0 0 7 PHILLIPS CO. 
922 0 4 0 0 0 0 0 7 0 11 0 0 0 27 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 PIKE CO. 


ETHNIC POPULATION DATA FOR STATES AND COUNTIES — 1980 


RACE HISPANIC ORIGIN | SINGLE ANCESTRY 
State/County Total Aleut Amer. Asian Black Chinese Eskimo Filipino Guam. Hawaiian Japanese  KoreanSamoan Viet. Cuban Mexican Other Puert Jewish Albanian American Arab Armenian Assyrian Austrian British Basque Belgian Brazilian Cambodian Cape Croatian Czech & Danish Dutch Е. & №. Egyptian State/County 
Indian | Indian Span. Rican|  (Est.)' & U.S. Groups? W. Ind.3 Verdean Czechoslvk African 

POINSETT CO. 27,032 0 84 2 1,868 0 0 3 0 1 4 0 0 6 0 93 37 1 0 6284 0 0 0 4 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 7 120 0 0 POINSETT CO. 
POLK CO. 17,007 0 101 2 2 0 1 7 0 1 1 3 0 7 5 63 58 1 0 2,155 0 0 0 5 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 35 14 131 0 0 POLK CO. 
POPE CO. 39,021 0 249 16 836 8 0 14 0 3 19 22 0 25 6 133 107 4 0 4,669 54 0 0 2 0 0 21 0 0 0 0 78 10 228 0 0 РОРЕ СО. 
PRAIRIE CO. 10,140 0 23 3 1,417 0 0 0 0 3 0 1 0 6 6 80 3 2 0 1,662 0 0 0 2 0 0 5 0 0 0 0 91 15 86 0 0 PRAIRIE CO. 
PULASKI CO. 340,613 2 1,049 188 81,407 340 13 472 23 50 197 178 0 283] 119 1,800 1,129 268 | 1,591 0 27,038 368 8 101 135 34 0 36 0 0 0 17 350 164 1275 190 0 PULASKI CO. 
RANDOLPH CO. 16,834 0 26 4 155 5 1 3 0 0 3 1 0 6 1 57 54 5 0 3,485 6 0 0 0 0 0 5 0 0 0 0 5 0 101 0 0 RANDOLPH CO. 
ST. FRANCIS CO. 30,858 0 36 4 14190 81 0 0 0 4 41 7 0 12 12 299 55 6 101 0 3,426 5 0 0 0 0 0 2 0 0 0 0 0 0 86 0 0 ST. FRANCIS CO. 
SALINE CO. 53,161 0 178 7 1,458 5 1 12 0 3 17 23 0 9 4 193 121 10 0 9,219 0 0 0 59 0 0 9 0 0 0 0 20 0 222 0 0 SALINE CO. 
SCOTT CO. 9,685 0 74 1 2 0 0 0 0 1 2 3 0 0 1 47 29 5 0 2,448 0 0 0 2 0 0 17 0 0 0 0 0 0 23 0 0 5СОТТ СО. 
SEARCY CO. 8,847 0 29 2 0 0 0 0 0 1 0 0 0 0 5 30 6 5 0 1.192 0 5 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 11 0 50 0 0 SEARCY СО. 
SEBASTIAN CO. 95,172 5 987 44 4,916 40 2 69 9 7 41 30 о 879 36 505 301 64 148 0 11,775 78 6 0 48 0 0 18 0 0 0 0 өз 46 419 0 0 SEBASTIAN CO. 
SEVIER CO. 14,060 0 110 2 783 0 0 2 0 0 4 0 0 2 0 116 21 0 0 2,616 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 8 21 156 0 0 SEVIER CO. 
SHARP CO. 14,607 0 81 2 100 0 2 0 0 3 4 2 0 6 0 45 20 9 0 1,752 0 0 0 19 0 0 20 0 0 0 0 58 43 104 0 0 SHARP CO. 
STONE CO. 9,022 0 47 1 7 0 0 0 0 1 0 0 0 0 2 16 10 0 0 1,295 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 15 14 69 0 0 STONE CO. 
UNION CO. 48,573 0 102 23 13970 31 0 10 1 7 7 4 0 5 о 164 98 10 о 7,241 17 0 0 0 0 0 21 0 0 0 0 43 7 161 7 0 UNION CO. 
VAN BUREN CO. 13,357 0 20 4 51 0 0 0 0 0 0 1 0 1 0 65 26 2 0 1,906 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 44 14 260 0 0 VAN BUREN CO. 
WASHINGTON CO. 100,494 1 787 108 1475 141 2 20 4 12 72 71 0 63 28 443 395 50 111 0 10,893 56 0 0 65 0 0 20 0 8 0 0 101 104 553 24 0 WASHINGTON СО. 
WHITE CO. 50,835 0 146 18 1497 15 0 15 1 1 25 6 0 2 2 164 84 4 0 10,033 0 0 0 6 0 0 8 0 0 0 6 38 23 316 0 0 WHITE CO. 
WOODRUFF CO. 11,222 0 17 2 3,490 2 0 0 0 1 0 0 0 2 0 53 17 1 0 1,692 0 0 0 0 0 0 6 0 0 0 0 3 0 35 5 0 WOODRUFF CO. 
YELL CO. 17,026 0 75 2 352 0 0 4 0 0 2 1 0 3 21 43 25 4 0 3,482 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 8 74 10 75 0 0 YELL CO. 
CALIFORNIA 23,667,902| 1,480 198,155 57,901 1,819,281 322,309 1,734 357,492 17,673 23,086 261,822 109,845 20,089 89,601| 61,004 3,637,466 752,823 93,038 | 696,139 893 746055 60,766 66264 5,318 35442 974 3,563 10,582 3,014 5,459 363 7,003 51260 71,446 139103 5,539 8717 CALIFORNIA 
ALAMEDA CO. 1,105,379 70 7,252 4,433 203,612 32,177 124 26,287 1,734 2,104 11,531 3,641 619 3,373| 1,129 80,230 39,851 8,752 | 18,500 17 23726 2,285 1,111 117 1,656 11 84 341 123 441 77 325 2007 3914 4,898 483 259 ALAMEDA CO. 
ALPINE CO. 1,097 0 145 0 3 2 1 0 0 1 2 0 0 0 0 28 12 2 0 35 0 0 5 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 4 5 0 0 0 ALPINE CO. 
AMADOR CO. 19,314 0 336 5 152 20 0 21 0 5 16 1 1 3 10 492 397 18 0 740 17 13 0 29 0 2 13 0 0 0 0 77 181 213 0 2 AMADOR CO. 
BUTTE CO. 143,851 8 2034 239 1,702 316 20 167 12 68 321 48 9 107 40 5,715 1,653 134 0 6818 172 33 18 136 9 22 102 0 0 0 14 3299 779 1,054 0 0 BUTTE CO. 
CALAVERAS CO. 20,710 0 318 5 74 19 1 18 3 9 12 6 1 0 0 510 343 58 0 626 8 24 0 38 0 19 8 0 0 0 6 84 57 193 0 0 CALAVERAS CO. 
COLUSA CO. 12,791 0 194 111 74 46 0 9 1 1 36 27 0 2 1 2,230 259 3 0 404 0 0 0 15 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 10 51 68 0 0 COLUSA CO. 
CONTRA COSTA CO. 656,380 29 381 2,194 60172 9,883 50 9,122 335 577 5,779 1,446 117 1110| 471 36,228 17,111 2,010| 7,400 0 20,871 1,207 723 76 925 6 74 217 55 6 0 169 1,575 2603 3,072 101 322 CONTRA COSTA CO. 
DEL NORTE CO. 18,217 1 1,295 13 52 10 5 12 2 " 20 10 0 5 4 827 185 2 0 1,191 7 8 0 50 0 6 0 0 0 0 0 57 106 289 0 0 DEL NORTE CO. 
EL DORADO CO. 85,812 10 723 58 296 116 6 542 7 58 149 59 10 12 47 2,377 1460 87 0 2,471 58 50 0 89 0 19 32 14 10 0 15 242 478 469 0 0 EL DORADO CO. 
FRESNO CO. 514,621 11 4716 1,586 25,339 3124 20 2319 38 169 6,471 427 53 590 128 1409796 8,981 705| 2,312 8 16,366 870 8,217 75 259 0 206 135 14 80 0 51 537 2815 2,441 220 72 ЕВЕ5МО СО. 
GLENN CO. 21,350 0 350 15 54 77 3 17 1 8 20 12 4 1 3 2,188 336 5 0 1,060 0 0 0 39 0 8 26 0 0 0 0 78 63 146 0 0 GLENN CO. 
HUMBOLDT CO. 108,514 8 5,694 85 543 170 12 194 29 73 242 86 8 57 эз 2,292 1313 эв 231 0 5,640 100 15 0 171 0 16 81 0 0 0 10 347 1,221 1,218 13 0 HUMBOLDT CO. 
IMPERIAL CO. 92,110 3 1367 165 2310 538 5 850 1 12 155 23 3 17 22 49,544 1738 80 115 0 3,322 32 33 5 10 0 5 23 0 0 0 0 99 29 247 0 0 IMPERIAL CO. 
INYO CO. 17,895 1 1,605 1 26 16 3 23 0 6 19 2 1 4 1 806 266 11 0 3,341 17 0 0 39 0 17 0 0 0 0 13 21 83 273 0 0 ІМҮО СО. 
KERN CO. 403,089 18 5,981 392 21,152 1,268 9 4226 96 204 735 368 71 363| 114 79,241 6,312 1,359 231 11 19,522 318 196 0 172 0 210 79 8 55 0 92 492 648 2,032 40 0 KERN CO. 
KINGS CO. 73,738 0 722 54 3,583 190 3 1439 25 58 343 33 7 40 18 18,245 1,434 130 6 2,623 8 81 25 19 0 19 19 0 0 10 0 70 129 1,069 6 0 KINGS CO. 
LAKE CO. 36,366 2 799 7 350 35 5 68 1 29 34 10 1 6 7 1,319 509 47 0 2,385 11 0 0 50 0 7 13 0 0 0 0 50 179 403 0 0 LAKE CO. 
LASSEN CO. 21,661 4 628 3 757 6 2 22 1 8 38 23 8 12 5 970 410 32 0 890 14 10 0 44 0 79 12 0 0 0 0 79 159 190 0 0 LASSEN СО. 
LOS ANGELES CO. 7,477,503| 497 47,234 18,562 943,968 93,747 289 99,043 3,360 6,232 116,543 60,618 8,049 28,696| 44,289 1,650,934 334,218 36,662 | 485,440 340 201,866 27,774 42,980 1,252 14,370 558 651 3,003 1,352 2,535 21 2,956 16,056 15,054 35,950 2,706 5,839 LOS ANGELES СО. 
MADERA CO. 63,116 2 1,043 26 2,174 148 0 209 0 23 204 11 0 4 27 15,593 1,169 127 0 3,664 68 103 0 21 0 18 18 0 0 0 18 36 150 652 0 0 MADERA СО. 
MARIN CO. 222,568 9 742 381 5,477 1883 20 667 50 191 1,437 412 32  373| 186 4,110 4,447 461 0 6,720 345 303 37 541 0 10 146 56 61 0 76 697 1,67 1,506 12 4 MARIN CO. 
MARIPOSA CO. 11,108 1 356 4 72 6 0 10 0 4 19 3 0 9 4 293 203 4 0 650 0 0 0 20 0 10 0 0 0 0 0 26 37 139 0 0 MARIPOSA СО. 
MENDOCINO CO. 66,738 2 2,364 38 345 148 9 103 11 31 83 31 3 7 26 2,881 711 70 0 4,131 84 22 0 93 6 10 17 0 0 0 13 175 419 588 Т 45 MENDOCINO СО. 
MERCED CO. 134,560 12 1,068 650 6,806 321 11 737 67 141 686 150 5 134 31 30,663 3,095 324 * 0 5,222 62 21 61 56 7 38 21 30 0 0 30 207 354 1,097 8 0 MERCED CO. 
MODOC CO. 8,610 0 346 3 14 8 0 4 0 2 6 1 0 0 1 252 98 5 0 659 10 0 0 6 0 30 6 0 0 0 0 6 30 86 0 0 MODOC CO. 
MONO CO. 8,577 0 334 3 16 13 0 6 0 8 6 6 1 0 1 301 91 12 0 500 0 28 0 20 0 6 7 7 0 0 18 7 26 120 0 0 MONO CO. 
MONTEREY CO. 290,444 17 2,889 314 18,825 1,590 21 8,568 892 510 3,808 2,574 359 1,061 193 64,942 8,291 1703| 1,711 6 8,018 518 115 0 358 23 19 110 27 6 0 46 375 1,003 1098 20 30 MONTEREY CO. 
NAPA CO. 99,199 2 715 113 887 444 8 600 111 126 479 162 12 48 51 6,327 2,082 176 0 3,285 199 25 0 107 0 34 70 7 0 0 64 213 481 503 0 0 МАРА СО. 
МЕУАПА СО. 51,645 1 504 16 73 86 2 34 3 18 59 20 0 9 8 884 584 56 0 2,068 13 36 0 65 0 0 8 0 7 0 0 151 346 636 0 0 NEVADA CO. 
ORANGE CO. 1,932,709 64 12,782 4,972 25,287 14210 105 10,934 963 2,248 20,886 11,339 2,008 19,333 4,820 232,472 43,313 5,734 | 37,000 51 60,932 5,501 2987 348 2,647 86 345 1,189 186 451 10 679 5,208 5,971 14228 267 778 ORANGE СО. 
PLACER СО. 117,247 4 1121 76 402 261 6 166 18 50 987 51 21 91 22 5,793 2,186 210 0 4,922 55 84 13 106 0 24 44 0 0 0 21 318 579 681 23 0 PLACER CO. 
PLUMAS CO. 17,340 0 498 10 163 12 0 5 0 5 14 6 0 1 2 380 246 8 0 1,492 37 13 0 23 0 20 11 0 0 0 0 41 113 224 0 0 PLUMAS CO. 
RIVERSIDE CO. 663,166 33 7,140 713 30,857 1,191 31 2,624 393 425 2,092 739 171 862] 704 110,286 11,473 1,954| 6,521 0 26,942 948 329 о 1,39 40 94 431 38 T 0 126 1,422 2076 5,451 49 106 RIVERSIDE CO. 
SACRAMENTO CO. 783,381 50 8,669 1,580 58,951 13,640 108 6,916 451 707 11,637 1,532 106 2,587] 335 56,688 15,271 1,847) 5,272 67 27,237 1,173 608 65 797 26 94 380 67 24 85 209 1,565 2,591 3,780 22 52 SACRAMENTO СО. 
SAN ВЕМІТО СО. 25,005 0 176 5 60 33 3 251 0 6 142 17 7 9 8 10,292 1,078 52 0 479 119 8 0 7 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 7 16 58 0 0 SAN ВЕМІТО СО. 
SAN BERNARDINO CO. 895,016 38 9967 1,060 47,813 2,530 79 4,162 326 749 2,795 1,671 295 1,341| 1,046 142,227 19,658 2,932| 5,226 53 34,397 1,357 283 16 750 6 115 364 57 48 18 194 1,984 2,330 8,800 175 146 SAN BERNARDINO CO. 
SAN DIEGO CO. 1,861,846| 146 14,355 1,831 104,452 7,800 115 48,658 4,190 2,464 12410 2,394 2,807 7,307| 1,531 227,943 39,696 6,007 | 30,062 95 63,529 4268 1,097 60 2,805 71 218 1,039 268 798 27 318 5,556 5,342 10,512 292 156 SAN DIEGO CO. 
SAN FRANCISCO CO. 678,974 70 3358 2,317 86,414 82,480 120 38,265 279 894 12,046 3763 1,799 5,583| 1,397 32,633 44,169 5,174 | 69,375 36 13,376 3678 2,043 235 1,627 30 119 280 151 276 55 408 1,263 1,651 1,951 326 265 SAN FRANCISCO CO. 
SAN JOAQUIN CO. 347,342 17 3419 1,012 19,176 4,091 21 9,267 108 202 3,802 275 103 1,028| 383 57,225 8,109 848 971 0 11,337 827 78 5 190 0 102 142 28 31 31 17 488 747 3,534 56 0 SAN JOAQUIN CO. 
SAN LUIS OBISPO CO. 155,435 31 1726 124 2,726 523 29 1,273 44 91 854 183 17 95 65 11,448 2,999 280 416 0 7,773 76 98 6 112 0 26 89 18 0 12 7 453 70 1,109 7 0 SAN LUIS OBISPO CO. 
SAN MATEO CO. 587,329 38 2,383 2,503 35,487 16,147 60 24,053 359 921 7,845 1,988 1,672 817 805 36,541 32690 3,303 18 13183 2,434 1214 266 1,293 0 133 329 55 18 11 209 1303 1,947 2,581 183 197 SAN MATEO CO. 
SANTA BARBARA CO. 298,694 17 2,654 343 7,767 1,100 31 3,029 168 254 2,380 508 63 49) 2% 47,090 | 7365 675| 3,700 12 9,117 345 209 14 514 0 55 155 7 8 0 31 705 2,063 2,063 51 10 SANTA BARBARA CO. 
SANTA CLARA CO. 1,295,071 90 8312 5,659 43,716 22,891 104 27,444 1,563 1,608 21,907 6,109 1,037 11,717) 1,610 176,838 41,897 6,266 | 13,875 102 27,619 2,859 1098 546 1,682 73 179 710 231 312 6 484 2816 4,041 7,214 314 223 SANTA CLARA СО. 
SANTA CRUZ CO. 188,141 24 1,465 184 1,461 830 26 169 29 117 1,830 182 43 101 104 23,407 3844 293 925 6 5,071 182 72 7 233 0 23 72 5 112 0 97 320 1,010 1,076 9 17 SANTA CRUZ СО. 
SHASTA CO. 115,715 10 2,610 44 723 147 10 87 24 44 121 30 0 19 38 2,074 1279 69 6 7,791 57 12 0 97 0 9 59 9 0 0 0 361 668 1,568 0 0 SHASTA CO. 
SIERRA CO. 3,073 0 46 2 3 1 0 1 0 2 3 0 1 0 0 158 38 0 0 34 0 0 0 0 0 5 0 0 0 0 0 9 12 24 0 0 SIERRA CO. 
SISKIYOU CO. 39,732 1 1,479 12 602 39 5 13 2 11 46 15 3 14 5 1,384 473 29 0 1,695 2 15 0 37 0 9 29 0 0 0 2 65 258 454 0 0 SISKIYOU CO. 
SOLANO CO. 235,203 11 1947 489 27785 1,360 23 10,716 1,422 521 1,865 580 63 361 163 15,144 8,326 1,140 370 0 8,074 185 115 7 182 7 34 74 0 26 0 31 375 604 1,110 45 5 SOLANO CO. 
SONOMA CO. 299,681 28 3,435 286 3,466 1,055 31 103 69 287 1,322 258 78 244 164 13,832 6220 608 | 1,433 5 11,223 409 176 18 462 7 40 173 11 0 0 42 590 1,989 1,671 6 20 SONOMA CO. 
STANISLAUS CO. 265,900 12 3,167 1,024 3,124 931 16 851 62 123 534 202 8 371 92 34,884 4,548 365 240 0 11,944 416 337 2013 141 0 45 30 0 32 0 4 286 896 3,27 6 35 STANISLAUS СО. 
SUTTER CO. 52,246 0 585 2,585 562 201 2 172 3 18 563 40 0 15 18 5,227 787 66 0 3,785 40 13 о 35 о 17 30 0 0 0 6 149 20 270 0 0 SUTTER CO. 
TEHAMA CO. 38,888 1 598 7 63 49 4 44 11 15 24 23 1 17 1 1,621 468 37 0 2,828 12 0 0 73 0 15 39 0 0 0 7 135 19 536 0 0 ТЕНАМА СО. 
TRINITY CO. 11,858 0 453 2 13 5 0 15 1 6 12 7 0 2 3 165 144 7 0 1,421 1 8 0 22 0 14 0 0 0 0 7 21 72 75 0 0 TRINITY CO. 
TULARE CO. 245,738 13 2,535 221 3,548 604 10 2,946 26 69 923 155 17 105 46 68,985 3,828 439 0 12,474 378 648 0 118 0 48 74 0 0 0 15 174 358 1,852 0 26 TULARE CO. 
TUOLUMNE CO. 33,928 2 592 7 377 29 5 50 0 23 46 7 2 25 8 1,179 568 26 0 1,124 7 22 6 34 0 7 6 0 0 0 0 32 274 358 0 0 TUOLUMNE CO. 
VENTURA CO. 529,174 35 4,825 667 11,99 2,037 39 6,517 284 417 3,665 1,220 26 821 486 100,629 10,838 1,239 | 4,625 49 19,053 623 505 22 752 0 94 239 43 115 0 146 1,215 1,487 3,168 15 88 VENTURA СО. 
YOLO СО. 113,374 34 1,154 511 1945 1,447 18 68 31 72 1,536 203 21 158 53 16,116 2,998 175 5 5,069 497 45 0 122 0 51 61 147 0 0 20 202 39 682 77 20 YOLO CO. 
YUBA CO. 49,733 3 1139 179 2,231 258 4 392 57 50 262 138 6 35 24 3,407 814 122 * 0 3,320 73 0 0 44 8 9 26 0 0 0 7 90 123 296 0 0 YUBA CO. 
_———————ь„———- | 

COLORADO 2,889,964 98 17,734 2,298 101,703 3,897 236 2,908 567 861 9,870 5,316 173 4,026| 1,489 207,204 126,778 4,246 | 29,117 42 122405 4,109 492 43 6260 48 128 1,203 159 337 6 644 10,847 10,735 20,711 613 298 COLORADO 
ADAMS CO. 245,944 18 1,652 112 6,307 315 24 296 36 74 1,336 432 5 514| 240 23,785 14,109 336 0 9944 158 2 0 485 7 5 37 6 64 0 76 765 833 1,319 4 0 ADAMS CO. 
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POINSETT CO. 5,166 0 138 872 0 0 0 7 0 1,843 0 61 0 0 0 0 0 24 0 41 0 0 0 35 0 0 0 44 20 0 0 0 0 0 0 POINSETT CO. 
POLK CO. 3,547 0 121 898 14 0 0 0 0 1,096 0 50 0 0 0 0 0 4 3 8 0 0 0 28 0 8 0 12 67 0 0 0 0 0 9 29 POLK CO. 
POPE CO. 8,523 0 382 2,002 6 0 0 25 5 3,333 5 157 0 0 0 54 8 33 29 62 10 0 1 180 0 0 0 75 2 0 0 0 0 0 0 61 POPE CO. 
PRAIRIE CO. 1,504 2 46 530 0 0 0 7 0 1,194 0 23 0 0 0 0 0 7 0 80 0 0 0 33 0 30 0 4 7 0 0 0 0 0 6 PRAIRIE CO. 
PULASKI CO. 51,525 83 3,806 16,782 378 7 0 125 67 17,736 0 1,599 56 128 6 135 23 338 34 1,730 106 0 209 1,806 12 34 11 602 230 16 0 142 6 0 53 408 PULASKI CO. 
RANDOLPH CO. 2,559 0 99 1,194 0 0 0 0 0 1,344 0 15 0 0 0 6 0 7 0 23 0 0 0 101 0 0 0 24 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 9 RANDOLPH CO. 
ST. FRANCIS CO. 5,317 2 160 529 4 0 0 0 7 1,050 0 48 0 0 0 5 0 1 0 12 0 0 6 24 0 0 0 29 15 0 0 0 0 0 4 6 ST. FRANCIS CO. 
SALINE CO. 9,804 0 375 2,300 9 0 0 23 26 3,377 0 119 0 0 0 0 12 17 0 92 35 0 6 189 0 13 0 128 27 0 0 8 0 0 0 24 SALINE CO. 
SCOTT CO. 1,490 0 62 319 0 0 0 0 0 497 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 0 14 0 0 7 7 0 0 0 23 2 0 0 0 0 0 0 12 5СОТТ СО. 
SEARCY CO. 2,731 0 71 176 2 0 0 6 5 791 0 12 0 0 0 0 5 8 0 19 0 0 8 73 0 0 0 6 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 8 SEARCY CO. 
SEBASTIAN CO 13,791 6 842 5,786 48 0 0 63 61 5,502 6 409 0 222 6 51 25 51 0 197 22 12 28 296 0 7 0 165 89 0 0 0 0 0 4 46 SEBASTIAN CO. 
SEVIER CO. 2,608 0 167 628 0 0 0 15 0 1,160 0 29 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 6 78 0 0 0 7 8 0 0 0 0 0 0 17 SEVIER CO. 
SHARP CO. 3,297 7 148 973 2 0 0 38 0 843 0 63 0 0 0 0 15 44 0 87 0 0 18 73 0 0 14 55 20 0 0 0 0 0 4 4 SHARP CO. 
STONE CO. 2,859 0 62 415 0 0 0 8 0 1,101 0 44 0 0 0 0 0 2 0 10 0 0 0 78 0 8 0 17 35 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 STONE CO. 
UNION CO. 10,532 0 619 1,036 0 0 0 26 0 2,884 0 80 10 0 0 10 0 20 0 51 0 0 0 241 0 0 0 24 35 7 0 0 0 0 7 38 UNION CO. 
VAN BUREN CO. 2,343 0 137 790 0 0 0 5 2 1,094 0 46 0 0 0 0 0 47 0 47 0 0 0 37 0 7 0 28 3 0 0 0 0 5 0 31 VAN BUREN CO. 
WASHINGTON CO. 18,108 16 1,133 5,402 39 0 0 51 218 6,081 0 886 7 0 0 22 47 232 12 264 58 16 36 528 0 13 0 380 116 0 0 0 0 0 29 137 WASHINGTON CO. 
WHITE CO. 10,512 12 342 2,097 1 0 0 2 7 3,840 0 127 0 0 0 0 0 19 0 42 14 0 6 122 6 10 0 16 1 0 0 0 0 0 1 44 WHITE CO. 
WOODRUFF CO. 2,479 0 43 192 0 0 0 0 0 545 0 5 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 11 0 0 2 15 0 0 0 2 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 4 WOODRUFF CO. 
YELL CO. 3,738 0 82 571 5 0 0 7 0 1,121 0 17 0 0 0 0 0 24 7 41 12 0 0 33 0 0 0 24 12 0 0 0 0 0 0 20 YELL CO. 
CALIFORNIA 1,827,247 24,642 248,282 1,208,053 61,038 896 1,169 71,428 38,384 757,964 8,131 567,351 8,354 12,336 6,234 19,450 23,582 122,107 3,911 177,940 179,530 19,065 187,762 137,481 3,883 17,930 2,074 160,207 32,278 6,039 4,372 13,556 1,164 5,444 26,391 33542 CALIFORNIA 

| = В 
ALAMEDA СО. 68,517 1,820 9,813 45,058 3,392 0 57 2,366 1,605 32,594 284 26,237 372 415 430 542 900 6,068 84 6,320 30.213 509 7,303 6,328 236 333 41 7,367 1,442 161 214 242 47 367 1,007 1,405 ALAMEDA CO. 
ALPINE CO. 65 0 10 94 0 0 0 0 0 58 0 19 0 0 0 0 5 23 0 0 26 0 0 15 0 0 0 38 7 0 0 0 0 0 0 4 ALPINE CO. 
AMADOR CO. 2,192 32 358 1,600 19 0 0 23 0 1,098 0 767 3 0 0 8 6 150 0 138 171 8 5 208 20 7 0 253 53 7 0 2 0 0 12 96 AMADOR CO. 
BUTTE CO. 18,075 192 2173 10,003 220 0 0 262 171 5,927 0 2,297 5 0 0 63 88 1,199 151 628 1,067 66 268 1,291 2 10 11 1,680 195 6 0 20 8 22 65 332 BUTTE CO. 
CALAVERAS CO. 2,499 23 245 1,753 13 0 0 61 1 1,267 0 755 0 0 0 6 0 239 0 87 291 6 30 267 8 4 0 277 58 2 0 0 0 0 0 32 CALAVERAS CO. 
COLUSA CO. 1,279 20 164 952 0 0 0 18 0 592 0 251 0 0 0 0 6 23 0 12 211 0 7 60 2 0 0 144 32 0 0 0 0 0 0 23 COLUSA CO. 
CONTRA COSTA CO. 54410 1,373 6,130 34,679 1,795 24 19 1,355 953 23,618 201 22,817 136 250 249 251 412 4,428 94 3,959 8,200 288 2,882 3,862 68 192 21 5,065 940 126 364 105 8 108 427 1,40 CONTRA COSTA СО. 
DEL NORTE CO. 1,634 46 298 1,655 31 0 0 20 0 1,046 0 193 0 0 11 0 0 249 0 129 298 0 32 257 0 0 0 187 61 7 0 0 0 0 4 55 DEL NORTE CO. 
EL DORADO CO. 9,577 128 1,374 6,824 152 0 0 171 36 3725 20 2,373 0 23 0 53 27 819 0 737 709 35 294 938 4 31 23 959 160 5 0 6 13 6 80 178 EL DORADO CO. 
FRESNO CO. 40,418 358 3,459 29,967 880 0 0 599 547 13,632 29 9,807 19 142 45 234 76 1,510 114 1,137 4741 94 1,507 1,866 73 59 20 3511 374 120 0 132 0 13 232 572 FRESNO CO. 
GLENN CO. 2,451 28 359 1,868 20 0 0 24 0 735 0 348 0 0 0 0 0 205 61 95 574 0 39 160 0 0 0 135 42 0 0 0 0 0 5 55 GLENN CO. 
HUMBOLDT CO. 13,909 565 2,223 10,217 165 0 0 208 31 7210 16 3,075 0 0 11 26 78 1,784 0 646 2,535 23 462 1,759 0 43 7 2,305 751 5 0 0 0 0 30 494 HUMBOLDT СО. 
IMPERIAL СО. 5,609 10 491 2,176 22 0 0 37 0 1,512 0 529 15 0 0 25 17 187 19 135 61 3 66 233 0 0 5 223 269 0 0 6 0 0 16 45 IMPERIAL CO. 
INYO CO. 1,622 50 290 1,489 6 0 0 53 0 739 0 243 0 0 5 8 22 121 0 126 6 0 13 182 0 0 0 172 26 0 0 0 0 0 9 19 INYO CO. 
KERN CO. 42,022 221 3,817 18,594 511 0 12 416 47 12,978 28 4,012 37 14 39 155 113 1,240 0 1,115 952 39 610 1,655 0 35 13 1,722 260 22 32 101 9 28 147 449 KERN CO. 
KINGS CO. 6,355 9 546 2,832 15 0 0 7 0 2,113 0 628 0 0 0 0 12 170 0 146 5,502 0 31 230 0 0 0 273 6 8 0 8 0 0 14 51 KINGS CO. 
LAKE CO. 4,378 180 690 3,853 97 0 0 100 0 2,527 0 757 0 0 9 11 54 447 0 269 590 47 129 538 0 0 9 618 89 0 0 0 0 0 15 115 LAKE CO. 
LASSEN CO. 2,480 43 507 2,098 11 0 0 40 0 1,357 0 571 14 0 6 0 17 318 0 62 136 7 68 274 0 6 0 261 102 14 0 0 0 0 8 77 LASSEN CO. 
LOS ANGELES CO. 440,213 5,564 65,263 283,594 18,903 608 601 33,709 17,963 178,789 5,240 152,760 5,056 1,364 2,198 9,584 10,414 28,205 1,102 71,010 10,253 10,831 103,149 33,447 1,335 2,606 504 38,045 6,228 3,240 1,666 8,494 581 2,721 11,300 8,393 LOS ANGELES СО. 
MADERA CO. 5,943 27 529 3,491 35 0 0 54 0 2,718 0 1,385 9 0 0 22 8 261 8 186 720 5 243 369 5 0 0 471 97 0 0 0 0 7 0 108 MADERA CO. 
MARIN CO. 20,304 236 2,816 12,659 895 8 22 574 1,263 11,084 71 9,988 37 573 50 167 300 1,489 44 1.996 1,669 187 3,500 2,041 16 68 35 2,215 791 45 11 45 0 39 307 457 MARIN CO. 
MARIPOSA CO. 1,664 11 153 879 27 0 0 8 0 482 0 220 0 0 0 0 10 137 0 58 76 0 55 131 0 0 0 132 22 0 0 0 0 0 8 23 MARIPOSA СО. 
MENDOCINO CO. 7,441 886 1,314 5,044 129 0 0 55 14 4,172 0 2,140 0 0 48 14 43 543 0 358 756 10 306 880 17 6 0 1,108 207 25 0 7 0 0 40 187 MENDOCINO СО. 
MERCED CO. 10,627 37 1,003 5,910 134 0 0 82 55 3,727 0 2,831 23 90 33 31 22 506 42 399 9,676 36 100 475 13 7 0 748 155 6 0 170 0 31 16 113 MERCED CO. 
MODOC CO. 1,255 0 206 807 15 0 0 0 0 746 0 111 0 0 0 10 0 55 0 50 29 0 7 107 0 9 0 87 18 0 0 0 0 0 5 32 морос CO. 
MONO CO. 1,296 7 224 975 10 0 0 37 0 562 0 204 0 0 7 0 0 129 0 54 7 0 56 294 0 0 0 112 16 0 0 0 0 0 0 36 MONO CO. 
MONTEREY CO. 22,750 218 2,296 12,945 437 8 6 417 126 7,642 42 7,193 68 5 31 104 83 1,073 0 1,183 2,451 92 675 1,345 17 13 48 1341 1270 36 43 188 6 58 219 380 MONTEREY CO. 
NAPA CO. 9,629 147 1,416 6,212 288 0 0 258 21 3,770 0 3,007 8 3 23 51 45 919 0 483 1,070 12 344 763 11 8 5 830 227 40 0 10 0 0 95 237 NAPA CO. 
NEVADA CO. 7,013 120 889 4,445 67 0 0 124 0 2,592 0 1,416 6 0 11 0 33 563 0 243 344 6 204 795 0 10 9 796 109 6 0 0 0 30 9 158 NEVADA CO. 
ORANGE CO. 177,645 1,857 24,663 121142 4,837 50 80 6,846 3,770 67,802 381 46,209 204 3,716 638 2,310 2,108 12,77 312 17,851 3,012 1,755 11,768 13,972 472 1,72 115 14,715 1,984 480 577 504 71 428 2,395 3,704 ORANGE СО. 
PLACER CO. 12,547 210 1,249 8,392 225 22 7 119 7 4,210 6 2,978 0 26 15 30 57 872 0 663 1,126 53 309 929 26 22 22 1,124 164 25 0 17 0 0 59 206 PLACER CO. 
PLUMAS CO. 2,306 29 355 1,701 31 0 0 14 0 1,096 0 616 0 0 0 29 3 254 0 73 184 0 68 273 0 14 0 209 48 8 0 0 0 0 0 85 PLUMAS CO. 
RIVERSIDE CO. 63,730 590 8,265 39,537 803 10 0 2,365 332 21,998 20 10,849 134 192 124 369 618 3,794 14 5,237 1,576 407 3,100 4,94 92 347 80 4,836 861 117 14 272 50 63 767 1,065 RIVERSIDE CO. 
SACRAMENTO CO. 69,764 816 7,535 49,835 2,934 37 30 1,467 884 27490 32 17,346 41 33 178 536 562 4,660 309 4,383 7,850 299 2,538 4,356 242 218 83 5,905 1,156 162 54 424 19 71 607 1,220 БАСВАМЕМТО СО. 
SAN ВЕМІТО СО. 1,401 21 164 795 30 0 0 21 0 576 0 724 0 0 0 13 0 63 0 53 598 0 2 106 0 0 0 85 129 0 0 0 0 0 8 13 SAN BENITO CO. 
SAN BERNARDINO CO. 80,260 673 10,909 54,669 1,485 14 48 2,511 430 29,091 29 16,561 245 84 119 460 691 4,088 69 6,591 3,543 277 1,7355 4,768 123 522 244 6,49 1041 184 251 816 0 97 777 1,377 SAN BERNARDINO CO. 
SAN DIEGO CO. 167,165 2,039 24,770 115,765 4,810 6 56 5,128 2,833 68,05: 415 39,321 515 3,030 477 1111 2,561 12,275 145 17,417 7,616 1,213 10,577 13,077 423 681 143 14,278 2,389 315 200 299 142 241 2,081 2,862 SAN DIEGO CO. 
SAN FRANCISCO CO. 33,703 736 7,699 25,677 3,916 5 142 2,07 879 31,248 352 27,424 41 318 372 648 801 2,368 193 5,375 2,506 695 12,468 3,409 75 175 157 3,650 1,267 193 117 338 59 155 988 724 БАМ ҒВАМСІ5СО СО. 
SAN JOAQUIN CO. 25,266 176 2,816 25,729 1,119 7 0 242 61 10,802 O 11,606 9 969 20 326 67 1,393 501 998 6,974 93 573 1,430 21 84 16 2,222 618 23 19 52 0 29 244 370 SAN JOAQUIN CO. 
SAN LUIS OBISPO CO. 16,362 150 1,918 9,912 157 0 0 370 137 5,962 22 2,713 7 53 12 39 87 1,043 7 759 2,502 7 364 1,447 13 28 15 1,474 726 0 27 27 0 15 129 349 SAN LUIS OBISPO CO. 
SAN MATEO CO. 35,594 756 6,417 27,003 3,512 59 9 1,694 1,171 24,438 144 29,853 116 45 189 470 621 2,727 31 4,228 3,958 451 5,000 3,592 68 276 120 4018 1,265 90 18 176 0 332 842 643 SAN MATEO CO. 
SANTA BARBARA CO. 27,553 422 3,496 17,340 721 0 6 649 279 9,699 54 6,001 28 336 146 92 283 2,033 0 2,216 1,849 147 1,681 2,473 35 63 23 2,366 812 42 15 122 0 45 468 519 SANTA BARBARA CO. 
SANTA CLARA CO. 95,416 1,366 12,698 63,884 3,848 9 54 3,137 2,928 38,241 513 47,120 255 373 444 912 976 7,134 285 9,006 20,868 660 6,082 17,624 208 371 131 8,996 2,115 183 701 358 102 287 1,455 1,672 SANTA CLARA CO. 
SANTA CRUZ CO. 18,580 326 2,255 9,999 307 0 0 346 226 6,598 80 5,544 0 8 2 48 148 1,435 13 1,011 3,697 88 1,168 1,463 12 38 54 1,917 244 20 0 13 14 78 181 373 SANTA CRUZ СО. 
SHASTA CO. 16,146 139 2,340 12,065 153 0 0 110 37 8,218 0 2,433 5 12 0 11 65 1,155 0 682 882 5 274 1,508 0 12 6 1694 247 18 0 18 0 5 23 311 SHASTA CO. 
SIERRA CO. 438 8 62 194 0 0 0 14 0 170 0 85 0 0 0 0 0 40 0 14 22 0 0 18 0 0 0 35 28 0 0 0 0 0 0 17 SIERRA CO. 
SISKIYOU CO. 5,317 43 833 3,499 59 0 0 75 0 2,358 0 1,782 2 0 0 0 38 345 0 149 681 3 61 423 0 6 8 519 186 2 0 9 0 0 0 125 SISKIYOU CO. 
SOLANO CO. 17,345 166 2,817 11,860 504 29 0 318 7i 7,591 7 4,794 93 0 21 81 128 1,061 11 1,512 2,450 0 407 1,154 43 45 14 1,151 226 20 24 312 21 49 110 316 SOLANO CO. 
SONOMA CO. 25,905 713 3,910 18,934 603 0 0 624 139 13,781 27 13,431 31 82 96 26 225 2,441 24 1,518 2,997 126 2,009 2271 60 40 21 3,042 892 7 0 39 0 5 350 471 SONOMA СО. 
STANISLAUS СО. 25,849 221 1,863 14,076 1,101 0 0 183 252 10011 34 5,152 0 142 11 148 84 1,609 0 752 10,675 15 320 1,14 12 33 12 3,023 519 75 0 11 9 33 86 335 STANISLAUS СО. 
SUTTER CO. 6,355 59 495 3,069 86 0 0 42 3 2,292 0 535 10 0 0 0 8 289 104 142 354 0 55 294 6 14 0 409 102 6 6 0 0 30 35 94 SUTTER CO. 
TEHAMA CO. 5,841 32 1,046 4,354 28 0 0 56 6 3,100 0 762 0 0 0 12 0 355 0 98 556 0 7 551 0 9 0 410 77 0 0 0 0 0 0 150 TEHAMA CO. 
TRINITY CO. 968 17 195 1,085 6 0 0 11 0 610 0 222 0 0 0 0 6 157 0 60 74 0 38 128 0 0 0 150 43 0 0 0 0 0 0 12 TRINITY CO. 
TULARE CO. 26,320 58 1,901 12,644 121 0 0 146 92 7,665 0 2,326 0 0 25 82 27 637 7 404 6,875 100 351 861 5 28 13 1,082 118 29 0 14 0 0 68 197 TULARE CO. 
TUOLUMNE CO. 3,857 70 803 2,859 48 0 0 25 0 2,123 0 1,326 0 0 0 7 0 318 0 135 267 7 75 325 8 35 0 553 63 0 0 0 0 0 12 125 TUOLUMNE CO. 
VENTURA CO. 44,771 357 6144 29,021 946 0 0 1,474 620 18,103 77 10,119 34 26 110 257 536 3,390 7 4,182 947 328 3,538 3,826 64 230 14 3,314 588 134 7 88 5 45 499 652 VENTURA СО. 
YOLO CO. 9,772 205 1,006 7,302 300 0 0 145 384 3,658 0 1,954 19 12 24 24 68 691 160 536 1,333 32 700 820 11 13 32 884 292 0 12 23 0 6 124 175 YOLO CO. 
YUBA CO. 5,444 36 602 3,042 59 0 20 41 10 1,968 7 631 17 0 5 44 23 243 0 134 224 0 45 305 0 7 0 322 71 25 0 88 0 0 13 114 YUBA CO. 
COLORADO | 257,138 2,043 30,715 309,991 4,924 15 102 5,698 1,506 108,877 281 51,637 328 1728 642 1,012 1,854 19,036 240 20,098 1,383 831 10,267 19,710 313 1,838 2,215 31,891 3,915 317 227 856 42 194 2,417 6,048 COLORADO 
ADAMS CO. 16,775 132 2,738 27,275 133 0 13 436 24 8,006 6 4,652 31 49 21 9 115 1,509 37 1,480 73 11 304 1.186 14 100 100 2,042 87 30 0 85 0 8 91 346 ADAMS CO. 
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ETHNIC POPULATION DATA FOR STATES AND COUNTIES — 1980 


RACE HISPANIC ORIGIN SINGLE ANCESTRY _ 
State/County Total Aleut Amer. Asian Black Chinese Eskimo Filipino Guam. Hawaiian Japanese Korean Samoan Viet. Albanian American Arab Armenian Assyrian Austrian British Basque Belgian Brazilian Cambodian Cape Croatian Czech & Danish Dutch Е. & №. Egyptian State/County 
Indian — Indian &US. W. Ind.3 Verdean . Czechoslvk African M 

ALAMOSA CO. 11,799 0 46 0 64 1 0 5 4 1 49 4 0 11 1 ; 0 385 25 0 0 22 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 44 120 142 7 0 ALAMOSA СО. 
ARAPAHOE СО. 293,621 18 1,145 483 8,446 701 27 418 71 109 1,105 1,007 7 509| 204 6,589 5,238 460 5 10,638 456 45 6 488 6 0 90 6 0 0 56 1143 1,227 2,175 36 61 ARAPAHOE CO. 
ARCHULETA CO. 3,664 0 33 1 2 1 0 0 0 0 8 0 0 0 0 213 931 1 0 392 2 0 0 4 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 17 9 11 0 0 ARCHULETA СО. 
ВАСА СО. 5,419 0 55 1 0 1 0 3 0 0 4 0 0 0 0 262 63 0 0 1,193 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 6 7 102 0 0 BACA CO. 
BENT CO. 5,945 0 26 6 21 0 0 2 0 0 15 0 0 0 0 910 599 1 0 189 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 51 0 57 0 0 BENT CO. 
BOULDER CO. 189,625 4 874 259 1,735 440 27 127 24 43 737 250 11 300 107 7,097 2,938 151 0 6,532 434 160 6 280 0 5 152 42 6 0 78 788 728 1,76 14 8 BOULDER CO. 
CHAFFEE CO. 13,227 0 66 1 93 2 1 1 0 0 8 1 0 1 0 6) 600 11 0 655 11 0 0 52 0 0 24 0 0 0 0 40 6 211 0 0 CHAFFEE CO. 
CHEYENNE CO. 2,153 1 6 0 1 0 0 0 0 0 0 1 0 0 0 29 22 0 0 99 0 0 0 6 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 3 14 12 0 0 CHEYENNE CO. 
CLEAR CREEK CO. 7,308 0 45 2 12 0 0 0 0 0 4 0 0 1 3 151 103 9 0 651 5 0 0 3 0 0 4 0 0 0 3 46 32 46 0 0 CLEAR CREEK CO. 
CONEJOS CO. 7,794 0 40 1 0 0 0 1 0 0 15 2 0 0 O 1,284 3488 0 0 172 13 0 0 10 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 132 30 0 0 CONEJOS CO. 
COSTILLA CO. 3,071 0 2 0 4 2 0 6 0 5 36 0 0 0 0 746 1,631 3 0 348 0 0 0 3 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 10 9 0 0 COSTILLA CO. 
CROWLEY CO. 2,988 0 12 0 2 0 0 2 0 0 19 0 0 0 0 406 184 0 0 166 0 0 0 9 0 0 3 0 0 0 0 10 4 74 0 0 CROWLEY CO. 
CUSTER CO. 1,528 0 12 0 1 1 0 1 0 0 0 3 0 1 0 23 14 0 0 43 0 0 0 17 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 11 4 24 0 0 CUSTER CO. 
DELTA CO. 21,225 0 140 0 20 4 0 18 0 3 20 5 2 13 0 1261 51 9 0 5,009 1 6 0 41 0 4 25 0 0 0 0 83 90 348 0 0 DELTA CO. 
DENVER CO. 492,365 18 3,789 597 59,252 952 49 504 92 162 2,448 718 37 1,505| 415 60,341 30,800 789 | 27,750 8 12,796 — 1151 55 0 107 15 13 125 38 222 6 28 1,738 1,428 3,665 354 138 DENVER CO. 
DOLORES CO. 1,658 0 4 0 1 0 0 0 0 0 0 1 0 1 0 45 9 0 0 25 0 0 0 2 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 21 9 7 0 0 DOLORES СО. 
DOUGLAS СО. 25,153 1 81 17 93 13 1 6 0 2 28 24 1 12 7 351 235 16 0 1,109 0 0 0 58 0 0 23 0 0 0 0 56 125 136 0 0 DOUGLAS CO. 
EAGLE CO. 13,320 2 35 1 25 4 1 1 2 1 41 3 0 1 2 519 326 2 0 397 4 3 0 99 0 8 5 0 0 0 4 52 53 148 0 0 EAGLE CO. 
ELBERT CO. 6,850 0 31 0 17 2 0 2 0 3 4 0 0 2 0 90 49 6 0 277 0 0 0 14 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 76 41 87 0 0 ELBERT CO. 
EL PASO CO. 309,424 7 1,738 129 19,058 292 42 776 253 256 1,40 1,834 76 310 176 13,684 9,616 1,518 925 14 13,566 236 33 0 580 18 15 170 30 0 0 76 1,251 719 1,977 6 27 EL PASO CO. 
FREMONT CO. 28,676 0 172 3 351 12 0 15 4 2 29 7 0 0 1 1,538 735 13 0 2,273 7 0 0 149 0 0 6 0 0 0 19 75 83 324 0 0 FREMONT CO. 
GARFIELD CO. 22,514 5 90 2 27 8 11 6 0 2 17 5 1 8 1 568 357 9 0 1,876 8 2 0 111 0 0 13 0 0 0 0 38 96 169 0 0 GARFIELD CO. 
GILPIN CO. 2441 0 15 0 13 0 0 0 0 2 1 0 0 0 3 48 34 1 0 196 0 0 0 3 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 12 24 0 0 GILPIN CO. 
GRAND CO. 7,475 0 33 0 5 0 0 4 1 0 5 1 0 0 0 126 128 1 0 501 2 1 0 21 0 0 8 0 0 0 0 21 86 90 0 0 GRAND CO. 
GUNNISON CO. 10,689 0 28 5 25 1 2 10 2 2 10 2 0 3 6 200 127 6 0 365 4 0 0 28 0 0 10 0 0 0 10 33 70 135 0 0 GUNNISON CO. 
HINSDALE CO. 408 0 3 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 7 1 3 0 0 0 0 0 3 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 5 0 0 HINSDALE CO. 
HUERFANO CO. 6,440 0 30 3 32 3 0 0 0 0 0 3 0 0 0 876 1,948 12 0 63 82 0 0 105 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 31 11 13 0 0 HUERFANO СО. 
JACKSON СО. 1,863 0 9 0 1 0 0 2 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 37 14 0 0 239 0 0 0 3 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 10 4 19 0 0 JACKSON CO. 
JEFFERSON CO. 371,753 10 1,417 346 1,933 553 16 330 22 58 1,242 687 5 388 193 10,486 8,483 314 15 12,838 391 109 15 708 2 0 129 22 38 0 123 1,652 1,373 2470 73 22 JEFFERSON CO. 
KIOWA CO. 1,936 0 2 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 1 0 35 4 0 0 440 0 0 0 6 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 9 5 20 0 0 KIOWA CO. 
KIT CARSON CO. 7,599 0 22 2 2 11 0 2 0 0 1 1 1 1 0 305 51 0 0 328 0 0 0 2 0 0 3 0 0 0 0 85 66 118 0 0 KIT CARSON CO. 
LAKE CO. 8,830 0 61 0 24 1 0 3 0 1 13 3 0 0 2 1,131 942 15 0 401 5 0 0 119 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 19 8 50 0 0 LAKE CO. 
LA PLATA CO. 27,424 0 1,113 2 41 21 9 9 0 2 15 4 1 2 7 1,137 1,915 13 0 1,622 7 0 0 161 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 78 124 260 0 0 LA PLATA CO. 
LARIMER CO. 149,184 5 632 154 627 259 7 118 25 35 421 127 5 225 33 5,846 2,771 100 0 6,121 394 48 16 186 0 0 58 6 0 0 7 635 882 1,232 51 42 LARIMER CO. 
LAS ANIMAS CO. 14,897 0 76 6 53 0 0 8 0 1 8 2 0 9 1 2,062 4,437 5 0 300 40 2 0 67 0 0 14 0 0 0 5 14 7 9 0 0 LAS ANIMAS CO. 
LINCOLN CO. 4,663 0 15 0 1 0 1 2 0 0 5 0 0 0 0 25 21 0 0 434 0 0 0 6 0 0 2 0 0 0 2 10 43 37 0 0 LINCOLN CO. 
LOGAN CO. 19,800 0 40 7 41 7 0 6 0 1 38 4 0 42 3 1114 182 2 0 727 23 0 0 44 0 0 9 0 0 0 0 129 177 191 0 0 LOGAN CO. 
MESA CO. 81,530 1 474 19 214 74 3 47 4 18 94 36 2 52 12 3,634 2,063 34 0 6,216 84 22 0 234 0 44 62 0 7 0 15 212 408 812 0 0 MESA CO. 
MINERAL CO. 804 2 1 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 0 0 0 0 9 24 5 0 226 0 0 0 2 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 12 2 11 0 0 MINERAL СО. 
MOFFAT CO. 13,133 0 55 1 5 2 0 7 0 1 8 3 0 3 1 431 224 10 0 1,349 0 0 0 18 0 0 7 0 0 0 0 125 45 211 0 0 MOFFAT CO. 
MONTEZUMA CO. 16,510 0 1,650 5 10 3 1 8 0 3 18 5 4 0 0 680 660 12 0 2,040 0 0 0 0 0 0 4 0 0 0 0 57 76 113 0 0 MONTEZUMA CO. 
MONTROSE CO. 24,352 0 166 5 40 2 0 7 0 4 12 2 0 0 1 1,469 851 2 0 1,760 0 0 0 55 0 27 14 0 0 0 0 59 83 218 0 0 MONTROSE CO. 
MORGAN CO. 22,513 0 79 7 22 2 3 5 0 1 38 5 1 0 4 2127 528 6 0 1,301 22 0 0 13 0 0 32 0 0 0 0 64 234 131 0 0 MORGAN CO. 
OTERO CO. 22,567 0 76 12 91 1 0 4 6 0 7 4 1 15 3 4,725 271 12 0 608 14 0 0 31 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 18 116 240 0 0 OTERO CO. 
OURAY CO. 1,925 1 1 0 5 0 0 0 0 2 6 1 0 0 0 44 38 1 0 113 0 0 0 33 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 5 11 10 0 0 OURAY CO. 
PARK CO. 5,333 1 39 1 8 0 1 2 1 0 4 2 0 1 0 72 55 1 0 209 0 0 0 15 0 0 10 0 0 0 0 42 43 40 0 0 PARK CO. 
PHILLIPS CO. 4,542 1 5 1 1 2 0 2 0 0 1 9 1 9 0 108 10 0 0 548 2 0 0 1 0 0 7 0 0 0 0 6 28 43 0 0 PHILLIPS CO. 
PITKIN CO. 10,338 0 25 2 24 26 2 3 1 1 14 2 0 12 4 60 65 3 0 394 20 0 0 79 0 0 21 0 0 0 0 46 59 100 0 0 PITKIN CO. 
PROWERS CO. 13,070 0 43 2 30 0 0 0 0 7 5 1 1 0 0 2,128 427 3 0 722 10 0 0 3 0 0 9 0 0 0 0 20 34 163 0 0 PROWERS CO. 
PUEBLO CO. 125,972 0 549 60 2,254 111 0 78 3 18 125 48 1 37 18 25,823 15,569 221 346 0 3,957 238 0 0 506 0 0 37 0 0 0 109 453 196 460 12 0 PUEBLO CO. 
RIO BLANCO CO. 6,255 0 42 2 17 1 0 2 0 0 6 3 0 0 0 94 94 2 0 406 0 0 0 15 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 43 42 66 0 0 RIO BLANCO CO. 
RIO GRANDE CO. 10,511 0 25 2 3 0 0 0 0 0 8 0 0 0 0 1,531 2,349 6 0 355 3 0 0 36 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 37 119 0 0 RIO GRANDE CO. 
ROUTT CO. 13,404 0 74 0 9 4 0 1 2 4 11 2 1 0 5 194 144 18 0 1,040 0 0 0 35 0 3 0 0 0 0 2 64 22 93 0 0 ROUTT CO. 
SAGUACHE CO. 3,935 0 49 1 8 0 0 0 0 0 1 0 0 2 0 747 875 0 0 156 4 2 0 4 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 10 12 28 0 0 SAGUACHE CO. 
SAN JUAN CO. 833 0 3 0 0 1 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 58 63 0 0 16 0 0 0 10 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 0 7 0 0 SAN JUAN CO. 
SAN MIGUEL CO. 3,192 0 102 0 5 1 0 2 0 0 6 0 0 0 0 53 46 1 0 234 0 0 0 10 0 2 3 0 0 0 3 23 9 39 0 0 SAN MIGUEL CO. 
SEDGWICK CO. 3,266 0 6 4 8 0 0 0 0 0 42 0 0 0 0 293 32 0 0 26 0 0 0 4 0 0 14 0 0 0 0 15 56 73 1 0 SEDGWICK CO. 
SUMMIT CO. 8,848 0 38 1 15 2 4 2 1 1 15 2 0 0 2 87 57 7 0 329 16 0 0 19 0 2 3 0 0 0 0 49 69 92 0 0 SUMMIT CO. 
TELLER CO. 8,034 0 29 0 5 2 1 0 0 2 1 10 0 1 5 57 53 8 0 311 0 2 0 8 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 57 37 92 0 0 TELLER CO. 
WASHINGTON CO. 5,304 0 13 0 1 0 0 0 0 0 2 0 0 1 0 64 15 6 0 558 0 0 0 4 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 51 67 120 0 0 WASHINGTON CO. 
WELD CO. 123,438 3 521 36 597 56 3 50 13 34 554 49 9 19 29 16,458 4,466 64 * 0 5,066 237 0 0 130 0 0 70 9 0 0 8 336 295 699 18 0 WELD CO. 
YUMA CO. 9,682 0 42 0 1 0 0 4 0 0 4 1 0 14 0 199 39 2 0 1,155 0 0 0 29 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 35 114 109 0 0 YUMA CO. 
CONNECTICUT 3,107,576 34 4431 4,995 217,433 4,691 68 3,32 101 177 1,864 2,116 69 1,825 | 5,610 4,475 26,053 88,361 | 93,907 | 1,450 103752 6,070 2,747 446 7211 540 60 873 441 233 657 363 11,092 4,579 7,171 515 294 | CONNECTICUT 
FAIRFIELD CO. 807,143 9 851 1,851 66155 1,701 17 634 9 47 602 544 4 614| 2,624 1,328 11,633 29,527 | 39,497 637 30072 2,523 785 36 2561 110 12 406 215 144 129 4718 1,553 2,800 106 122 FAIRFIELD CO. 
HARTFORD CO. 807,766 9 897 1,496 66,350 1,027 15 584 16 35 329 522 29 638) 1,589 957 6,084 32,776| 21,968 58 24405 1,106 1,254 386 2019 331 6 119 35 35 81 1941 1,090 1,467 155 75 HARTFORD CO. 
LITCHFIELD CO. 156,769 1 214 64 1,233 87 6 63 3 6 49 124 1 89 115 166 513 335 518 7 5,143 412 53 0 334 0 2 33 12 0 5 753 266 404 0 0 LITCHFIELD CO. 
MIDDLESEX CO. 129,017 4 179 119 4,810 111 1 42 10 13 87 79 6 52 108 151 561 976| 1,456 7 4257 80 92 7 182 7 0 18 0 0 11 721 165 349 44 0 MDDLESEX CO. 
NEW HAVEN CO. 761,337 6 1,125 1,005 67,488 1,280 12 468 13 46 521 582 19 284 894 1,081 4,922 20,416 | 23,809 671 24731 1,081 406 7 1,612 47 35 178 148 54 293 114 1561 1,019 1,232 147 40 NEW HAVEN CO. 
NEW LONDON CO. 238,409 1 793 210 8,953 255 6 1,276 37 21 167 113 4 51 162 585 1,565 2,356 | 6,068 22 8,009 511 68 10 298 23 5 98 6 0 14 489 321 570 5 23 NEW LONDON CO. 
TOLLAND CO. 114,823 4 114 205 1,799 187 7 46 1 9 80 118 1 59 79 82 394 434 * 0 3946 205 49 0 139 22 0 5 25 0 0 734 139 259 28 33 TOLLAND CO. 
WINDHAM CO. 92,312 0 258 45 645 43 4 19 12 0 29 34 5 38 39 125 381 1,541 536 48 3,189 152 40 0 66 0 0 16 0 0 9 175 26 90 30 1 WINDHAM CO. 

- А 
DELAWARE 594,338 8 1,307 1,071 95,845 998 13 813 43 65 421 490 6 205 596 1,587 2,727 4801 9,250 12 33419 571 78 0 664 36 0 145 25 2 35 954 414 2,952 74 74 DELAWARE 
KENT CO. 98,219 1 316 83 17,759 148 1 284 19 22 146 123 2 38 57 432 638 602 0 7908 129 6 0 39 22 0 25 8 0 0 10 222 82 746 50 25 KENT CO. 
NEW CASTLE CO. 398,115 7 417 890 60,116 807 9 414 15 38 235 311 4 153 502 834 1,827 3,945 | 9,250 12 15,084 418 62 0 589 14 0 99 17 0 7 18 6488 256 1,674 24 49 NEW CASTLE CO. 
SUSSEX CO. 98,004 0 574 98 17,970 43 3 115 9 5 40 56 0 14 37 271 262 254 0 10,427 24 10 0 36 0 0 21 0 2 0 7 84 76 532 0 0 SUSSEX CO. 
DIST. OF COLUMBIA 638,333 16 996 950 448906 2,476 19 1,297 66 237 752 338 15 505 3,132 12,142 1,430 DIST. ОҒ COLUMBIA 
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WE THE PEOPLE: АМ ATLAS ОҒ AMERICA'S ETHNIC DIVERSITY 


SINGLE ANCESTRY 
State/County English Finnish French & German Greek Guyan. Haitian Hungarian Iranian kish Israeli Кайап Jamaican Laotian Latvian Lebanese Lithuan. Norwegian Pakistani Polish Portuguese Romanian Russian Scottish Serbian Slovak Slovene Swedish Swiss Syrian Taiwan. Thai Trinidad Turkish Ukranian Welsh State/County 
Fr. Can. & Azorean & Tobago | 

ALAMOSA СО. 1,194 9 16 869 42 0 0 11 0 244 0 126 0 0 0 0 0 50 0 13 7 0 6 99 0 0 0 159 11 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 ALAMOSA CO. 
ARAPAHOE CO. 28,123 300 3,269 30,123 684 0 0 739 187 11,304 84 4,131 23 119 118 172 256 2,078 37 2,887 159 124 1,680 1,977 33 353 47 3,144 300 25 25 91 12 37 345 548 ARAPAHOE CO. 
ARCHULETA CO. 292 4 37 218 0 0 0 0 0 147 0 38 0 0 0 0 4 21 0 5 0 0 6 15 0 0 0 16 2 0 0 0 0 0 0 6 ARCHULETA CO. 
BACA CO. 995 5 30 462 0 0 0 7. 0 249 0 6 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 5 0 0 0 29 0 0 0 20 9 0 0 0 0 0 0 4 ВАСА СО. 
ВЕМТ СО. 541 0 46 714 12 0 0 0 0 226 0 39 0 0 0 0 0 38 0 6 0 0 10 59 0 0 0 61 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 BENT CO. 
BOULDER CO. 19014 188 2,167 20,883 417 0 9 592 307 6,674 38 3,423 6 125 54 54 176 1,750 0 1,550 43 69 1,69 1,400 23 45 46 2,199 351 6 121 62 0 0 184 495 BOULDER СО. 
CHAFFEE CO. 1,498 T 242 2,332 22 0 0 14 0 952 0 614 0 0 0 5 16 142 0 63 6 0 6 149 0 19 0 149 6 6 0 0 0 0 0 30 CHAFFEE CO. 
CHEYENNE CO. 154 0 11 499 4 0 0 4 0 151 0 2 0 0 0 0 0 32 0 8 0 0 2 24 0 4 0 45 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 10 СНЕҮЕММЕ СО. 
CLEAR CREEK CO. 695 11 119 947 15 0 0 12 0 319 0 111 0 0 5 5 17 68 0 72 2 3 18 90 0 0 0 105 23 0 0 0 0 0 11 22 CLEAR CREEK СО. 
CONEJOS CO. 702 0 17 261 0 0 0 4 0 82 0 14 0 0 0 8 0 0 0 8 0 0 3 4 0 0 0 3 9 5 0 0 0 0 0 10 CONEJOS CO. 
COSTILLA CO. 51 0 9 73 0 0 0 0 0 16 0 3 0 0 0 0 0 1 0 11 3 0 1 8 0 0 0 18 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 8 COSTILLA CO. 
CROWLEY CO. 376 0 35 602 0 0 0 2 0 189 0 28 0 0 0 0 0 7 0 8 0 0 11 68 0 2 0 25 6 0 0 0 0 0 0 18 CROWLEY CO. 
CUSTER CO. 166 0 28 279 0 0 0 4 0 97 0 47 0 0 0 0 4 11 0 4 0 0 0 23 0 0 2 20 6 0 0 0 0 0 0 5 CUSTER CO. 
DELTA CO. 1,858 20 223 1,954 40 0 0 11 6 895 0 262 0 0 2 1 0 106 0 62 6 0 20 247 0 2 6 293 84 0 0 0 0 0 8 57 DELTA CO. 
DENVER CO. 33,663 248 4,209 35,690 1,696 0 24 1,139 396 18588 56 7,994 149 1,117 176 171 431 2,321 70 4,263 192 267 3967 2715 44 258 154 4,719 650 87 13 254 30 73 791 830 DENVER CO. 
DOLORES CO. 269 2 6 102 0 0 0 8 0 100 0 21 0 0 0 0 0 5 0 3 0 0 0 8 0 3 0 21 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 5 DOLORES CO. 
DOUGLAS CO. 2,390 21 189 2,628 38 0 0 50 0 943 0 263 0 0 19 0 18 151 0 168 7 6 36 108 0 12 0 302 38 0 0 0 0 0 0 26 DOUGLAS CO. 
EAGLE CO. 1,157 6 311 1,410 5 0 0 2 0 784 0 399 0 0 0 4 16 132 2 145 2 2 64 157 0 10 3 198 36 0 0 0 0 0 1 49 EAGLE CO. 
ELBERT CO. 475 3 75 737 4 0 0 13 0 365 0 32 0 0 0 0 0 52 0 20 0 0 5 61 0 74 2 72 38 0 0 0 0 0 13 17 ELBERT CO. 
EL PASO CO. 27,149 147 3,971 30,400 295 8 37 481 110 11,282 8 4,154 112 61 67 111 153 1,974 5 2,120 263 104 503 2079 23 269 93 2,420 564 48 4 207 0 12 263 545 EL PASO CO. 
FREMONT CO. 3458 17 522 3,749 48 0 0 55 0 1,655 0 1,090 0 0 0 0 0 291 0 142 12 0 15 295 7 30 95 509 33 0 0 0 0 0 0 169 FREMONT CO. 
GARFIELD CO. 3,081 27 311 2,608 11 0 0 60 19 1,091 0 742 0 0 7 0 2 237 0 238 37 0 69 213 11 10 9 392 51 0 0 0 0 4 11 77 GARFIELD CO. 
GILPIN CO. 232 6 26 315 2 0 0 3 0 127 0 66 0 0 0 0 0 20 0 35 2 0 7 4 0 0 0 50 6 0 0 0 0 0 3 0 GILPIN CO. 
GRAND CO. 727 2 140 1,083 22 0 0 6 0 419 0 113 0 0 0 2 2 78 0 53 0 4 7 70 0 0 2 144 41 0 0 2 0 0 3 34 GRAND CO. 
GUNNISON CO. 1,029 7 170 1,403 22 0 0 16 0 530 0 244 0 0 0 4 11 117 0 65 1 5 23 183 0 16 9 138 15 0 0 7 0 0 5 69 GUNNISON CO. 
HINSDALE CO. 81 0 20 73 0 0 0 0 0 57 0 4 0 0 0 0 0 18 0 2 0 0 3 46 0 0 2 8 2 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 HINSDALE CO. 
HUERFANO CO. 213 0 25 274 0 0 0 8 0 106 0 426 0 0 0 70 0 8 0 47 10 0 0 27 0 0 27 36 5 12 0 0 0 0 0 2 HUERFANO CO. 
JACKSON CO. 202 2 22 104 0 0 0 0 0 102 0 4 0 0 0 0 0 10 0 11 0 0 0 10 0 3 0 46 3 0 0 0 0 0 0 13 JACKSON CO. 
JEFFERSON CO. 34,129 349 3,548 40,700 488 0 7 934 136 13,63 13 8,328 2 216 112 183 357 2,880 77 3,072 134 92 705 2,190 49 261 58 4,561 466 32 4 32 0 24 397 672 JEFFERSON CO. 
KIOWA CO. 261 0 28 257 0 0 0 0 0 63 0 15 0 0 0 0 0 7 0 0 0 0 0 2 0 0 0 24 2 0 0 0 0 8 0 0 KIOWA СО 

КІТ САН5ОМ СО. 604 3 94 2,078 6 0 0 2 0 331 0 17 0 0 0 0 0 46 0 80 0 0 46 25 0 0 0 68 18 0 0 0 0 0 0 27 КІТ САН5ОМ СО. 
LAKE CO. 416 31 149 833 0 0 0 0 0 388 0 142 0 0 0 5 0 76 0 6 0 0 12 63 0 31 253 42 25 0 0 6 0 0 0 0 LAKE CO. 
LA PLATA CO. 4,339 37 331 3,105 28 0 0 38 5 1,574 0 395 0 0 7 0 9 191 0 123 6 0 80 485 0 0 6 380 28 7 0 0 0 0 0 106 LA PLATA CO. 
LARIMER CO. 14,142 135 1,522 20,537 190 0 12 307 115 5,045 66 1,554 5 18 6 62 80 1,241 12 902 82 41 322 1,041 17 7 0 2251 274 22 23 0 0 17 92 408 LARIMER CO. 
LAS ANIMAS CO. 879 5 99 594 12 0 0 106 39 376 0 1,898 0 7 0 33 13 40 0 43 42 17 7 83 11 0 11 65 5 0 0 0 0 0 0 25 LAS ANIMAS CO. 
LINCOLN CO. 480 0 41 856 5 0 0 0 0 184 2 11 0 0 0 0 0 71 0 13 0 0 3 24 0 2 0 52 6 0 0 0 0 0 3 9 LINCOLN CO. 
LOGAN CO. 1,976 25 224 5,988 0 0 0 6 0 1,086 0 337 0 0 0 16 0 121 0 88 2 0 115 176 0 8 0 300 27 0 0 0 0 0 5 90 LOGAN CO. 
MESA CO. 11,328 48 1,085 9,430 121 0 0 45 5 3,653 6 1,627 0 10 14 27 38 571 0 312 36 4 87 866 0 20 14 1,165 133 0 0 0 0 0 46 263 MESA CO. 
MINERAL CO. 99 2 20 66 0 0 0 0 0 36 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 3 0 8 0 0 2 8 0 0 0 3 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 3 MINERAL CO. 
MOFFAT CO. 1,297 0 299 1,671 166 0 0 20 0 588 0 82 0 0 0 0 0 147 0 127 8 0 15 129 0 0 0 157 17 0 0 0 0 0 7 41 MOFFAT CO. 
MONTEZUMA CO. 3296 38 263 1,548 0 0 0 3 0 932 0 163 0 0 0 0 0 88 0 78 6 7 38 200 0 0 0 199 10 0 0 0 0 0 0 48 MONTEZUMA CO. 
MONTROSE CO. 2,980 19 507 3,062 17 0 0 8 0 1,269 0 398 0 0 0 0 8 254 0 118 0 2 37 222 0 14 7 319 41 0 0 0 0 0 10 126 MONTROSE СО. 
MORGAN СО. 1,688 15 200 5,614 25 0 0 18 32 922 0 131 0 0 0 0 6 203 0 66 0 0 38 128 0 0 0 367 6 0 0 0 0 0 0 30 MORGAN CO. 
OTERO CO. 2787 0 157 2,659 9 0 0 9 6 955 0 192 0 0 0 0 0 88 0 23 2 0 27 142 0 0 0 187 24 0 0 0 0 0 2 54 OTERO CO. 
OURAY CO. 184 0 20 189 0 0 0 4 0 114 0 50 0 0 0 0 0 14 0 3 5 0 11 24 0 0 2 36 1 0 0 2 0 0 0 9 OURAY CO. 
PARK CO. 620 0 85 654 3 0 0 15 0 351 0 93 0 0 2 0 23 47 0 84 0 7 14 70 0 10 5 170 18 0 0 0 0 0 0 65 PARK CO. 
PHILLIPS CO. 255 0 48 1,321 0 0 0 0 0 169 0 17 0 6 0 0 0 10 0 7 0 0 0 1 0 1 0 142 4 0 0 0 0 0 0 21 PHILLIPS CO. 
PITKIN CO. 1475 24 178 995 45 0 0 26 0 507 0 320 0 0 0 20 11 171 0 65 33 12 83 239 0 6 30 156 47 0 0 0 0 0 18 51 PITKIN CO. 
PROWERS CO. 1291 0 155 1,375 0 0 0 17 0 788 0 48 0 0 0 4 8 54 0 36 0 0 14 90 0 0 0 110 4 0 0 0 0 0 0 18 PROWERS CO. 
PUEBLO CO. 8292 62 758 6,942 120 7 0 207 65 3,483 0 5,068 0 0 15 14 15 330 0 564 33 30 118 565 66 199 1,225 704 89 9 0 6 0 7 33 161 PUEBLO CO. 
RIO BLANCO CO. 696 4 74 554 13 0 0 4 0 254 0 42 0 0 0 0 2 31 0 19 7 0 0 57 0 9 0 62 6 0 0 0 0 4 2 16 RIO BLANCO CO. 
RIO GRANDE CO. 894 0 108 1,147 2 0 0 9 0 296 0 40 0 0 0 3 4 9 0 31 24 3 7 63 0 0 0 131 12 0 0 0 0 0 0 15 RIO GRANDE CO. 
ROUTT CO. 1,627 4 292 1,548 14 0 0 75 0 790 2 212 0 0 0 0 20 71 0 111 20 5 55 245 0 0 0 135 53 0 0 0 0 5 0 54 ROUTT СО. 
SAGUACHE CO. 393 2 46 348 0 0 0 0 0 103 0 19 0 0 0 4 0 6 0 8 0 0 7 37 0 0 0 23 3 0 0 0 0 0 0 1 SAGUACHE CO. 
SAN JUAN CO. 97 0 7 58 2 0 0 0 0 36 0 16 0 0 0 0 0 5 0 4 0 0 0 4 0 0 0 11 2 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 SAN JUAN CO. 
SAN MIGUEL CO. 499 6 41 261 6 0 0 4 0 167 0 64 0 0 0 0 7 24 0 29 2 0 78 54 0 3 0 37 5 0 0 9 0 0 3 10 SAN MIGUEL CO. 
SEDGWICK CO. 367 0 23 979 12 0 0 0 0 199 0 6 0 0 3 0 0 15 0 18 0 0 14 30 0 0 0 122 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 13 SEDGWICK CO. 
SUMMIT CO. 1,043 30 200 1.354 11 0 0 13 0 570 0 163 0 0 8 11 13 133 0 86 7) 0 42 178 0 2 0 169 25 5 0 0 0 0 10 64 SUMMIT CO. 
TELLER CO. 922 13 69 975 2 0 0 28 0 278 0 117 0 0 0 0 0 55 0 37 37 3 21 67 15 18 0 135 27 0 0 0 0 0 0 22 TELLER CO. 
WASHINGTON CO. 767 7 63 1,411 0 0 0 0 0 234 0 14 0 0 0 0 0 33 0 14 0 0 17 35 0 14 0 111 13 0 0 0 0 0 2 11 WASHINGTON СО. 
WELD CO. 9816 20 944 20,530 113 0 0 123 54 3,646 0 977 0 0 6 14 24 737 0 425 62 13 315 711 0 23 7 1,973 118 23 0 93 0 0 48 196 WELD CO. 
YUMA CO. 939 0 103 2,285 2 0 0 0 0 421 0 33 0 0 0 0 0 37 0 9 0 0 2 55 0 0 0 170 30 0 0 0 0 0 0 14 YUMA CO. 

T 

CONNECTICUT 206,612 3,357 136,023 104,585 15,546 365 953 22,307 1,000 186,718 779 346,053 11035 852 1,441 3,872 20,031 5,457 143 140,035 26,917 1,662 35,453 19,245 79 13,873 366 23,973 2,865 756 121 327 381 467 12,371 2,538 CONNECTICUT 
FAIRFIELD CO. 53,523 765 11,334 31204 5946 81 705 13,751 330 51,192 217 89,425 2661 559 322 1,634 2,665 1,996 43 26,062 8,881 867 10,920 5,706 39 94616 267 5,155 856 408 77 184 154 205 2,729 699 FAIRFIELD CO. 
HARTFORD CO. 47,856 640 51,236 23,363 4,255 256 111 1,875 211 46,940 183 73,436 6630 164 322 523 7,399 897 42 53,370 7,456 315 9,244 4,153 0 1,128 16 7,736 551 112 28 10 205 87 3,962 618 HARTFORD СО. 
LITCHFIELD CO. 13,730 155 7,329 6,882 250 0 0 1,009 56 8,193 18 15,026 95 о 120 392 1,754 409 O 5,909 212 75 1,048 1,056 6 999 6 1,519 315 9 0 7 0 7 569 86 LITCHFIELD CO. 
MIDDLESEX CO. 11,200 119 3,917 5,360 324 0 0 384 21 6,722 7 13,949 152 0 34 75 368 213 22 6,783 286 85 741 858 4 90 6 1964 115 5 0 0 0 5 179 127 MIDDLESEX CO. 
NEW HAVEN CO. 41,297 465 21,918 23,309 2,979 0 98 4238 224 51,720 262 133,632 1,299 71 280 651 6,400 996 31 29,685 7,228 262 10,356 4,224 20 1,485 40 4,425 608 75 9 23 11 110 3,157 596 NEW НАУЕМ CO. 
NEW LONDON CO. 21,453 464 14261 8,43 1,142 28 13 493 151 12,671 17 12,388 82 2 24 380 500 528 0 10,372 2,070 37 1937 2,042 10 190 26 1,350 119 68 0 13 5 20 1,013 223 NEW LONDON CO. 
TOLLAND CO. 9,456 108 7,801 4,280 196 0 26 341 7 5,893 75 5,735 111 6 138 120 636 271 5 4,791 366 12 839 772 0 268 5 967 236 25 7 0 6 30 313 120 TOLLAND CO. 
WINDHAM CO. 8,097 641 18,227 1,754 454 0 0 216 0 3,387 0 2,462 5 50 20 97 309 147 0 3,063 418 9 368 434 0 97 0 857 65 54 0 0 0 3 449 69 WINDHAM CO. 
DELAWARE 77 461 189 4261 34,110 1,583 19 32 1,218 101 36,446 35 22,519 485 31 247 207 755 739 53 14228 419 174 2,649 3,174 12 478 22 2,096 612 23 165 176 38 128 2,34 1631 DELAWARE 
KENT CO. 14,489 13 1,027 6,876 159 0 0 176 0 4,989 0 1,595 40 6 15 39 74 160 0 1,106 109 41 219 368 0 36 0 310 121 0 7 10 0 0 121 248 KENT CO 

NEW CASTLE CO. 39,348 143 2,612 22,099 1,317 19 32 893 101 26,695 35 19,958 434 14 219 157 578 486 53 12,481 208 131 2,341 2,415 12 421 22 1,344 387 10 158 76 38 113 1,973 1206 NEW CASTLE CO. 
SUSSEX CO. 23,624 33 622 5,135 107 0 0 149 0 4,762 0 966 11 " 13 11 103 93 0 641 102 2 89 391 0 21 0 437 104 13 0 0 0 15 40 177 SUSSEX СО. 
DIST. OF COLUMBIA 27,958 117 2,845 10,470 1,508 566 212 1,031 351 12,268 37 4,881 2,665 156 190 328 697 615 157 3,022 460 301 5,944 1,612 64 224 20 962 388 80 о 144 891 126 573 343 | DIST. OF COLUMBIA 
мй эээ | Ай > >а гыре 
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ETHNIC POPULATION DATA FOR STATES AND COUNTIES — 1980 


RACE HISPANIC ORIGIN SINGLE ANCESTRY 
State/County Total Aleut Amer. Asian Black Chinese Eskimo Filipino Guam. Hawaiian Japanese KoreanSamoan Viet. Cuban Mexican Other Е Jewish| Albanian American Arab _ Armenian Assyrian Austrian British Basque Belgian Brazilian Cambodian Саре Croatian Czech & Danish Dutch Е. & №. Egyptian State/County 
Indian Indian Span. Rican| (Est)! &US. Groups? W. Ind.3 Verdean Czechoslvk African | 
FLORIDA 9,746,324 | 136 18,922 9,144 1,342,688 13,422 199 14,218 476 1,378 5,579 4,671 252 7600 | 470,250 79,392 213,741 94,775 | 419,548 512 638148 18,531 2,068 115 26,864 7,520 167 4,508 1,428 451 79 2,021 25,038 15,107 52228 1,941 770 FLORIDA 
ALACHUA CO. 151,348 14 259 357 28,875 473 3 129 8 30 206 112 10 292 1,254 524 2,416 713 925 7 8,992 480 54 0 176 6 0 5 96 0 0 26 319 265 697 86 в ALACHUA CO. 
BAKER CO. 15,289 0 23 1 2,333 1 1 8 0 2 3 3 0 0 30 93 56 5 0 4,162 0 0 0 11 0 0 7 0 0 0 0 16 21 14 0 0 BAKER CO. 
BAY CO. 97,740 2 420 26 11,681 71 1 262 7 26 141 93 0 439 83 474 749 231 0 11,956 166 6 0 20 0 0 25 0 0 0 12 89 84 584 26 31 BAY CO. 
BRADFORD CO. 20,023 0 35 19 4,077 15 0 2 3 2 5 6 1 6 27 102 79 45 0 4,744 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 0 0 0 0 6 14 99 11 0 BRADFORD СО. 
BREVARD СО. 272,959 1 581 323 23,832 333 6 351 16 53 286 215 5 157 760 964 2,373 1,239 925 6 14841 461 25 6 415 77 14 137 75 0 0 77 999 478 1,635 223 46 BREVARD CO. 
BROWARD CO. 1,018,200 12 1,350 1,54 113,608 1,817 25 619 42 93 489 339 27 353| 12144 3,285 15,706 9,180 | 120,250 79 57571 2,442 365 6 7,354 849 6 561 144 0 13 322 3,357 1,275 4,777 134 153 BROWARD CO. 
CALHOUN CO. 9,294 0 88 0 1,132 0 0 1 1 0 3 0 0 0 6 14 20 1 0 1434 10 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 20 0 123 25 10 CALHOUN CO. 
CHARLOTTE CO. 58,460 0 66 57 1,115 59 0 өз 3 1 38 26 3 24 152 83 282 170 138 0 2,764 в 0 0 79 6 0 53 11 0 0 16 275 130 518 0 6 CHARLOTTE СО. 
CITRUS CO. 54,703 1 72 24 1,769 7 0 36 4 3 25 10 1 12 77 87 338 263 24 3,585 22 0 0 156 0 0 21 0 0 0 14 224 82 570 0 0 CITRUS CO. 
CLAY CO. 67,052 1 116 35 3,470 81 1 363 22 12 66 41 1 14 136 250 507 239 0 7223 39 0 0 27 0 0 14 0 0 0 0 138 103 368 0 0 CLAY CO. 
COLLIER CO. 85,971 0 172 24 4,550 55 2 14 7 6 18 13 3 56 1198 6,310 1,017 730 7 3,970 48 30 0 137 7 11 67 0 0 0 38 331 202 66 0 0 COLLIER CO. 
COLUMBIA CO. 35,399 0 45 39 6,841 9 1 22 0 18 20 4 5 19 81 99 152 35 0 4459 38 0 0 0 0 0 0 12 15 0 6 30 61 154 44 0 COLUMBIA CO. 
DADE CO. 1,625,781 33 1,660 2,651 280434 5,373 34 1,735 82 186 817 686 22 712| 407253 13,238 115,847 44,656 | 208,125 78 63,958 5,932 614 13 7,899 4,687 59 565 709 48 25 293 2,918 1,174 3,786 454 180 DADE CO. 
DE SOTO CO. 19,039 0 33 9 3,557 д 0 23 0 2 9 3 0 8 67 375 109 59 0 2,722 0 0 0 5 0 0 8 0 0 0 0 7 24 185 0 0 DE SOTO CO. 
DIXIE CO. 7,751 0 17 0 899 0 0 0 0 0 4 0 0 0 8 25 31 4 0 1,340 0 0 0 16 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 12 10 43 0 0 DIXIE CO. 
DUVAL CO. 571,003 12 1,240 382 140,561 507 7 8,840 47 120 405 255 19 346 1,525 2,651 4,743  1,563| 5,550 8 45,856 2,460 22 6 367 95 0 179 32 6 6 74 686 831 2,255 73 28 DUVAL CO. 
ESCAMBIA CO. 233,794 3 1,868 112 45,945 244 5 1431 41 75 221 109 14 789 247 1271 1,932 437 670 0 19,105 174 0 0 144 7 0 15 0 82 0 5 245 291 933 24 0 ESCAMBIA CO. 
FLAGLER CO. 10,913 0 6 4 1,303 4 0 14 0 0 3 4 0 0 32 38 88 30 0 629 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 8 57 26 64 0 0 FLAGLER CO. 
FRANKLIN CO. 7,661 0 17 2 1,098 4 0 0 0 0 1 1 0 0 0 41 28 1 0 1,336 23 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 5 10 46 0 0 FRANKLIN CO. 
GADSDEN CO. 41,565 0 27 14 24,930 17 0 33 0 6 14 2 0 26 53 435 12120 0 2,170 0 0 0 8 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 8 27 55 0 0 GADSDEN CO. 
GILCHRIST CO. 5,767 0 8 4 364 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 6 19 29 3 0 788 17 0 0 0 0 0 9 0 0 0 1 0 1 42 0 0 GILCHRIST CO. 
GLADES CO. 5,992 о 336 3 810 2 0 0 0 0 2 0 0 0 54 100 29 45 0 867 0 0 0 0 12 0 0 0 0 0 0 14 8 64 11 0 GLADES CO. 
GULF CO. 10,658 0 28 6 2,139 3 0 7 0 4 1 2 0 0 4 101 35 7 0 1,640 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 11 36 0 0 GULF CO. 
HAMILTON CO. 8,761 3 18 1 3,309 4 0 9 2 0 0 0 0 0 0 40 19 2 0 1,951 0 0 0 9 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 9 30 0 0 HAMILTON CO. 
HARDEE CO. 19,379 1 45 10 1,604 0 0 2 2 0 10 4 0 0 19 2,903 262 52 0 1,251 0 0 0 5 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 9 6 84 0 0 HARDEE CO. 
HENDRY CO. 18,599 0 417 3 3,455 14 0 45 0 1 4 2 1 2 669 1,273 210 237 0 1,935 0 0 0 0 7 0 6 0 0 0 0 24 22 80 3 0 HENDRY CO. 
HERNANDO CO. 44,469 0 77 12 2,777 26 1 26 0 2 19 10 0 3 55 200 258 321 0 3,023 28 12 0 44 0 0 31 0 0 0 20 278 82 309 0 0 HERNANDO СО. 
HIGHLANDS СО. 47,526 0 20 17 6,567 7 0 36 0 3 15 32 0 11 80 1,14 215 357 0 4,363 20 0 0 44 5 0 46 0 7 0 0 92 75 287 6 0 HIGHLANDS CO. 
HILLSBOROUGH CO. 646,960 3 1,320 551 86,464 666 14 643 28 89 459 662 8  727| 18500 5,698 31,762 8,239| 7,862 15 44,080 823 81 0 730 175 33 235 16 11 0 51 1,075 912 3,021 130 0 HILLSBOROUGH CO. 
HOLMES CO. 14,723 0 83 13 304 3 0 12 1 0 3 0 0 2 5 71 39 4 0 2,315 3 0 0 0 0 0 7 0 0 0 0 0 8 7 0 0 HOLMES CO 
INDIAN RIVER CO. 59,896 0 49 36 7,806 32 0 29 0 2 30 15 1 9 143 832 289 118 7 4,628 106 10 0 85 16 0 36 6 5 0 5 175 112 351 0 0 INDIAN RIVER CO. 
JACKSON CO. 39,154 0 125 13 10,213 4 0 3 1 2 16 15 0 10 38 258 115 23 0 4,154 2 0 0 9 7 0 0 0 0 0 0 6 36 116 0 0 JACKSON CO. 
JEFFERSON CO. 10,703 0 7 3 5,104 0 0 0 1 1 3 0 0 3 10 37 21 4 0 678 14 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 15 14 12 42 0 JEFFERSON CO. 
LAFAYETTE CO. 4,035 0 6 1 288 0 0 0 0 2 1 0 1 0 0 25 3 3 0 511 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 23 74 0 0 LAFAYETTE CO. 
LAKE CO. 104,870 о 190 34 13,240 26 1 53 1 13 27 25 1 79 83 1,497 505 170 0 6,369 15 10 0 139 34 0 36 0 0 0 32 190 206 898 9 0 LAKE CO. 
LEE CO. 205,266 1 222 110 16,321 99 0 149 2 11 73 55 0 87 347 2,07 1,115 1,949 393 19 12,944 181 60 0 361 0 7 134 12 0 0 96 889 391 1717 8 50 LEE CO. 
LEON CO. 148,655 4 257 277 36,640 235 3 118 1 31 101 108 1 113 556 449 1,032 392 925 7 9,287 236 33 0 89 51 0 18 30 5 5 21 242 285 577 193 0 LEON СО. 
LEVY CO. 19,870 1 36 15 3,183 1 0 25 0 0 10 7 0 3 1 141 73 43 0 2,490 0 0 0 14 0 0 9 3 0 0 0 48 8 79 0 0 LEVY CO. 
LIBERTY CO. 4,260 0 2 2 471 1 0 0 0 0 0 2 0 0 0 20 9 1 0 1,236 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 14 0 0 LIBERTY CO. 
MADISON CO. 14,894 0 13 3 6,339 0 1 4 0 0 4 0 0 1 9 83 36 11 0 1,445 0 0 0 0 5 0 0 0 0 0 0 9 18 25 1 0 MADISON СО. 
МАМАТЕЕ СО. 148,442 1 257 81 13,263 95 1 49 2 17 29 29 о 103 165 1,934 701 385 16 10,068 110 6 0 246 29 0 115 8 50 0 27 424 426 2,072 0 0 МАМАТЕЕ СО. 
MARION CO. 122,488 0 257 34 20,276 74 2 22 4 15 40 28 1 32 218 451 757 586 2 12,116 85 14 0 172 0 0 20 7 0 0 14 152 208 83 10 0 МАНІОМ СО. 
МАВТІМ СО. 64,014 1 59 23 4,719 60 2 14 1 7 41 22 12 15 132 1,212 318 422 5 4225 43 6 0 81 164 0 52 0 0 0 20 177 124 606 0 14 MARTIN CO. 
MONROE CO. 63,188 3 138 38 3,808 18 3 420 16 29 55 31 2 16 4,026 355 2,472 306 157 0 3475 32 0 0 89 183 0 26 0 0 0 16 231 224 45 0 0 MONROE СО. 
NASSAU CO. 32,894 0 58 6 4,530 10 0 17 0 1 7 5 0 2 17 147 247 37 0 5,640 38 12 0 11 14 0 15 0 0 0 0 10 30 133 0 0 NASSAU СО. 
OKALOOSA СО. 109,920 2 416 39 9,483 163 2 423 12 41 286 256 11 280 143 860 1,023 551 0 9,375 38 0 0 54 12 6 39 0 20 0 1 113 128 31 4 7 OKALOOSA CO. 
OKEECHOBEE CO. 20,264 0 78 16 1,717 10 1 24 1 6 2 4 0 0 64 765 75 58 0 2,683 14 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 15 43 60 132 0 0 OKEECHOBEE CO. 
ORANGE CO. 471,016 7 1,339 418 69,557 599 5 918 45 115 349 314 31 923 4,099 3,959 5,006 6,662| 11,00 37 29,055 802 57 0 440 34 6 196 76 0 5 41 937 694 2,333 55 7 ORANGE CO. 
OSCEOLA CO. 49,287 2 117 52 3,012 32 0 66 1 8 23 59 7 36 148 258 266 417 0 5,630 6 9 0 47 0 0 16 0 0 0 8 100 114 304 18 0 OSCEOLA CO. 
PALM BEACH CO. 576,863 5 581 519 77,576 689 18 312 7 65 225 128 2 201 9,860 7,668 5,489 5,488 | 46,250 86 32548 1,54 191 37 3,526 686 20 566 71 40 0 151 1,901 1,055 3,757 156 46 PALM BEACH СО. 
PASCO CO. 193,643 0 357 86 4,018 81 5 73 1 9 58 42 5 32 361 2,225 1,374 746 29 13,656 148 76 14 457 26 0 173 0 0 0 104 1141 492 1,904 10 0 PASCO CO. 
PINELLAS CO. 728,531 7 97 530 55,206 510 15 557 21 85 358 292 22 759 1,10 1,22 4,943 2,051) 8,325 23 29,573 990 138 22 1775 30 0 539 72 162 0 309 3,669 1,955 5,845 11 63 PINELLAS CO. 
POLK CO. 321,652 1 595 210 48,275 149 1 166 13 46 89 119 4 258 1,068 5,994 1,723 858 740 6 34,727 136 20 0 216 35 0 92 0 0 0 58 552 395 1,870 16 0 POLK CO. 
PUTNAM CO. 50,549 0 97 14 10,358 2 0 6 4 9 15 8 0 1 68 182 252 93 0 3,758 45 0 0 70 0 0 21 0 0 0 0 84 32 314 49 0 PUTNAM CO. 
ST. JOHNS CO. 51,303 0 68 42 7,464 26 7 60 0 7 16 12 1 1 94 116 790 120 * 0 4,479 62 13 0 60 0 0 8 0 0 0 0 119 59 191 4 0 ST. JOHNS CO. 
ST. LUCIE CO. 87,182 1 136 58 19,032 39 1 100 2 11 26 57 3 20 163 779 470 330 249 0 8,689 12 11 0 79 156 0 24 0 0 0 17 234 192 440 9 5 ST. LUCIE CO. 
SANTA ROSA CO. 55,988 2 272 15 2,501 15 2 304 5 20 51 20 3 87 67 212 351 122 18 4,943 76 0 0 33 0 0 12 0 0 0 0 59 55 196 0 0 SANTA ROSA CO. 
SARASOTA CO. 202,251 7 257 134 10,457 138 8 111 1 12 62 84 4 158 670 880 981 458| 5,735 12 11,966 224 55 6 459 31 5 169 16 0 0 24 756 599 1,485 0 7 SARASOTA CO. 
SEMINOLE CO. 179,752 0 38 214 18,026 281 3 240 6 31 116 191 5 210 851 583 1,644 2,079 0 10,845 298 38 0 228 37 0 29 0 0 9 54 533 323 1,166 14 54 SEMINOLE CO. 
SUMTER CO. 24,272 0 84 9 4,587 2 0 7 1 1 6 0 0 7 30 314 125 36 0 2,274 2 0 0 0 0 0 2 0 0 0 0 31 39 90 0 0 SUMTER CO. 
SUWANNEE CO. 22,287 0 30 7 3,927 2 1 8 0 3 9 6 0 0 23 137 85 24 0 4,296 0 0 0 5 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 12 18 112 0 0 SUWANNEE CO. 
TAYLOR CO. 16,532 о 108 16 3,521 0 0 11 0 0 1 2 0 0 25 69 39 1 0 2,447 25 0 0 0 0 0 0 10 0 0 0 ја 8 19 0 0 TAYLOR СО. 
UNION CO. 10,166 0 44 1 2,965 0 2 10 0 1 7 2 1 16 70 64 79 54 0 1,245 5 0 0 0 5 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 22 15 0 UNION CO. 
VOLUSIA CO. 258,762 5 415 232 28,883 276 7 143 10 37 125 96 14 113 349 835 1,698  1242| 1,10 21 13,964 378 100 5 465 32 0 159 22 0 16 35 890 502 2,030 67 2 VOLUSIA CO. 
WAKULLA CO. 10,887 0 34 0 1,786 0 1 4 0 1 2 1 0 3 2 21 65 15 0 1,881 7 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 10 0 24 0 0 WAKULLA CO. 
WALTON CO. 21,300 0 217 3 2,051 7 1 12 0 3 21 1 0 24 10 75 69 19 0 3,763 0 0 0 2 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 27 22 57 0 0 WALTON CO. 
WASHINGTON CO. 14,509 о 94 0 2,282 0 0 4 1 2 8 1 0 0 5 48 49 13 0 2,055 0 0 0 6 0 0 9 0 0 0 0 16 16 128 0 0 WASHINGTON CO. 
——————T 
GEORGIA 5,463,105 66 7,442 4,347 1,465,181 4,324 108 2,792 409 778 3,368 5,9688 177 2,294 5,863 27,647 19,863  7,887| 32,552 67 633522 3,553 257 36 2,358 302 35 622 116 46 6 241 2,799 1,865 15844 2,468 259 GEORGIA 
— — — + 
APPLING CO. 15,565 0 12 14 3,137 0 0 7 2 0 1 0 0 0 3 68 53 0 0 3,143 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 14 0 0 APPLING CO. 
ATKINSON CO. 6,141 0 0 7 1,691 2 0 0 0 0 1 1 0 0 0 47 9 0 0 1,699 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 3 8 0 0 ATKINSON CO. 
BACON CO. 9,379 0 9 2 1,394 0 1 2 0 0 0 0 0 0 4 13 31 4 0 2,160 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 12 0 0 BACON CO. 
BAKER CO. 3,808 0 10 0 1,898 0 0 0 0 1 1 0 0 0 0 35 5 0 0 356 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 3 0 0 BAKER CO. 
BALDWIN CO. 34,686 0 29 25 12,980 1 0 15 0 2 4 24 0 0 172 179 83 20 0 2,676 46 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 8 9 7 105 8 0 BALDWIN CO. 
BANKS CO. 8,702 0 11 4 433 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 28 4 1 0 2,814 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 ТА 0 8 0 0 BANKS CO. 
BARROW CO. 21,354 0 8 6 3,145 5 0 4 1 1 2 0 0 0 7 84 48 4 0 4,006 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 6 0 0 0 BARROW СО. 
BARTOW СО. 40,760 0 61 13 4,720 4 0 10 0 5 6 1 0 1 10 122 81 14 0 9,900 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 8 0 89 0 0 BARTOW CO. 
BEN HILL CO. 16,000 0 16 2 4,833 1 1 1 0 0 0 3 0 0 5 62 8 7 115 0 2,179 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 21 0 0 BEN HILL CO. 
BERRIEN CO. 13,525 5 5 0 1,691 0 0 4 0 0 3 6 0 7 8 62 42 0 0 2,198 0 0 0 5 0 0 2 0 0 0 0 0 10 43 0 0 BERRIEN CO. 
BIBB CO. 150,256 о 109 47 58,069 42 0 54 2 19 176 61 0 45 120 520 333 63 832 0 15,725 76 0 0 46 5 0 19 9 0 0 0 41 12 412 109 7 BIBB CO. 
BLECKLEY CO. 10,767 0 19 5 2,367 4 0 2 0 0 0 0 0 22 1 48 53 5 0 1,455 0 0 0 5 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 22 0 0 BLECKLEY CO. 
BRANTLEY CO. 8,701 0 11 0 569 0 0 1 0 1 0 2 0 0 5 35 15 0 0 1,672 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 0 0 0 0 2 5 5 0 0 BRANTLEY СО. 
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WE THE PEOPLE: AN ATLAS ОҒ AMERICA'S ETHNIC DIVERSITY 


SINGLE ANCESTRY pL Ee 
State/County English Finnish French & German Greek Guyan. Haitian Hungarian Iranian kish Israeli | Italian Jamaican Laotian Latvian Lebanese Lithuan. Norwegian Pakistani Polish Portuguese Romanian Russian Scottish Serbian Slovak Slovene Swedish Swiss Syrian Taiwan. Thai Trinidad ^ Turkish Ukranian Welsh State/County 
Fr. Can. & Azorean & Tobago 
FLORIDA 1,132,033 10,433 138,771 577,462 26,095 590 15,585 47,444 3,100 432,946 1,862 274,202 21,562 894 2,365 9,387 16,687 22,724 699 135,753 9,591 12,498 119,386 69,172 857 7,747 900 47,053 8,627 3,286 151 2,349 1,158 2,544 14,887 15,280 FLORIDA 
ALACHUA CO. 210076 118 1,991 7,694 287 9 0 387 148 5,857 58 2,282 121 4 13 181 171 254 6 1,099 80 98 1,165 1,158 29 107 7 5397 80 43 45 з 7 51 100 264 ALACHUA CO. 
BAKER CO. 2,820 0 107 408 11 0 0 0 0 565 0 92 6 0 0 0 0 0 0 19 0 0 6 47 0 0 6 19 4 0 0 0 0 0 9 0 BAKER СО. 
ВАҮ СО. 15,550 45 1208 4,731 246 0 21 вз 0 6,096 13 705 26 0 7 80 31 198 4 425 78 18 90 687 0 2 0 323 47 25 0 146 0 0 35 135 ВАҮ СО. 
BRADFORD СО. 3,001 2 196 718 32 0 12 15 0 797 0 190 10 0 0 0 0 39 0 45 0 9 7 141 0 12 0 16 0 0 0 3 0 0 9 5 BRADFORD СО. 
BREVARD CO. 35941 324 4,723 21,287 598 16 6 908 331 14,105 31 17,2% 314 46 44 209 389 892 16 321 313 115 751 2,292 30 354 30 1,637 336 81 1 — 235 36 29 43 559 BREVARD CO. 
BROWARD CO. 76916 624 18,068 66,161 3,960 76 1,494 10,673 225 47,430 416 173,099 3,902 15 662 1,352 3,005 2,587 23 29,751 1,476 4,068 41,77 6,885 121 1,302 91 5,240 1,042 563 о 108 100 491 3,298 1,345 BROWARD CO. 
CALHOUN CO. 2824 0 87 177 0 0 0 0 0 500 0 12 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 71 0 0 0 23 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 8 CALHOUN CO. 
CHARLOTTE CO. 7,685 49 961 5,463 66 0 0 398 11 2,842 0 2,088 66 0 12 55 144 270 0 1,259 120 36 150 664 10 126 3 582 65 0 0 0 0 0 150 223 CHARLOTTE СО. 
CITRUS CO. 6,654 75 843 4,528 44 0 0 294 0 3,166 0 259 10 9 0 8 78 181 0 1021 44 61 213 451 13 48 6 357 39 14 0 0 0 0 40 111 CITRUS СО. 
CLAY CO. 11016 21 1,127 3,410 56 0 0 105 0 3,907 0 745 10 0 11 6 69 213 0 452 49 8 123 531 0 15 о 26 4 12 0 0 0 0 109 104 CLAY CO. 
COLLIER CO. 11,382 122 1417 6,391 142 0 0 470 8 4,693 0 2,638 5 0 7 41 136 238 0 981 81 41 244 715 29 76 41 624 119 7 0 а 0 12 142 209 COLLIER CO. 
COLUMBIA CO. 6,653 0 256 1,342 46 0 8 41 0 1,536 0 234 5 0 0 15 0 56 0 146 8 49 6 302 0 8 0 119 25 5 0 0 0 0 20 61 COLUMBIA СО. 
DADE CO. 79410 581 15,06 46,323 4,686 208 13,355 10,866 932 33,999 931 24,742 11,604 27 522 3,213 3,188 1,866 505 28,161 1,629 4,265 44,909 4,936 72 665 40 4,038 1,038 1,052 0 322 779 1,477 2,916 1,058 DADE CO. 
DE SOTO CO. 2,599 6 110 792 22 0 0 37 0 769 0 92 19 0 0 0 0 17 0 56 0 0 7 28 0 0 0 17 0 0 0 0 0 0 13 18 ОЕ 5ОТО СО. 
DIXIE CO. 1,789 6 92 235 6 0 0 6 0 394 0 22 0 0 0 0 0 13 0 23 0 0 6 19 0 0 0 т 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 15 DIXIE СО. 
DUVAL CO. 83,384 263 6,498 23,232 983 29 39 931 96 27,05 19 6,333 229 0 97 812 378 891 11 3,250 342 235 1359 3,748 0 154 6 1,304 239 540 0 53 81 83 279 713 DUVAL CO. 
ESCAMBIA CO. 31,206 160 2,561 9,839 478 22 22 229 28 11,587 0 26% 33 90 0 100 146 545 0 892 161 18 222 1,655 9 84 12 666 92 13 0 2 0 5 116 264 ESCAMBIA CO. 
FLAGLER CO. 1,420 8 148 629 15 0 0 44 0 530 0 472 17 0 0 0 17 35 0 207 12 13 147 86 0 5 0 70 7 0 0 0 0 0 38 22 FLAGLER CO. 
FRANKLIN CO. 1,203 6 51 154 72 0 0 5 0 494 0 75 0 0 0 23 0 23 0 8 10 0 0 59 0 0 0 0 9 0 0 0 0 0 0 3 FRANKLIN CO. 
GADSDEN CO. 5,399 0 т 473 6 0 0 0 0 913 0 69 14 0 0 0 0 15 0 32 0 0 0 168 0 8 0 46 19 0 0 0 0 0 0 3 GADSDEN CO. 
GILCHRIST CO. 1355 0 87 292 0 0 0 2 0 618 0 11 0 0 2 8 7 4 0 31 0 0 8 26 0 0 0 2 18 9 0 0 0 0 0 9 GILCHRIST CO. 
GLADES CO. 1,095 0 64 379 0 0 0 16 0 207 0 49 0 0 0 0 0 11 0 37 0 0 0 17 0 0 0 20 0 0 0 0 0 0 8 0 GLADES CO. 
GULF CO. 1,943 0 131 173 6 0 0 7 0 505 0 15 0 0 0 0 0 11 0 26 8 0 0 37 0 0 0 8 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 GULF CO. 
HAMILTON CO. 1,225 о 45 211 0 0 0 5 0 357 0 3 0 0 0 0 0 3 0 17 0 6 0 9 0 0 0 6 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 5 HAMILTON CO. 
HARDEE CO. 3,042 0 159 469 0 0 0 0 0 1,007 0 22 19 0 0 0 11 13 0 47 6 0 30 37 0 7 0 10 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 10 HARDEE CO. 
HENDRY CO. 2,564 0 148 718 0 0 0 9 0 764 0 100 40 0 0 0 0 13 0 84 0 0 0 72 0 25 0 20 2 0 0 0 0 0 14 41 HENDRY CO. 
HERNANDO CO. 5,170 22 581 3,990 179 0 0 203 0 1,863 0 1,770 7 0 8 22 123 155 0 782 55 22 60 271 7 181 14 315 37 6 0 7 0 0 73 97 HERNANDO СО. 
HIGHLANDS СО. 7,370 36 694 3,547 44 0 0 141 0 2,352 0 717 50 0 18 13 54 145 0 549 14 61 53 421 6 56 0 294 63 7 0 6 0 0 13 77 HIGHLANDS СО. 
HILLSBOROUGH CO. 85,852 349 8,744 34,967 1,248 88 70 1,824 231 30095 32 18,849 442 20 105 457 628 1,113 32 5,141 640 234 1,909 3,736 43 323 42 1,847 246 54 0 318 10 29 691 840 HILLSBOROUGH CO. 
HOLMES CO. 4,063 0 59 315 0 0 0 0 0 1,304 0 78 0 0 0 0 18 4 0 16 23 29 3 158 0 0 0 4 0 3 0 0 0 0 5 0 HOLMES СО. 
INDIAN RIVER CO. 7,405 37 844 4,632 82 0 0 254 0 2,993 0 1717 46 0 5 37 76 221 0 676 93 7 96 613 0 36 13 504 46 13 0 0 7 0 8 87 INDIAN RIVER CO. 
JACKSON CO. 9,352 2 202 818 4 0 0 22 0 1,933 0 65 0 0 0 2 5 13 0 52 0 2 2 165 0 0 о n 8 0 0 12 0 0 3 26 JACKSON CO. 
JEFFERSON CO. 1,605 0 28 241 6 0 0 0 0 405 0 21 0 0 0 6 0 0 0 14 0 0 0 90 0 0 0 27 0 8 0 0 0 0 0 16 JEFFERSON CO. 
LAFAYETTE CO. 1,050 0 21 129 0 0 0 11 0 715 0 2 4 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 55 0 0 0 51 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 5 LAFAYETTE СО. 
LAKE CO. 17,630 109 1,401 17,875 23 0 19 338 25 4770 о 1,016 59 0 0 15 109 292 0 844 24 9 119 960 7 65 7 589 142 0 0 0 0 0 101 206 LAKE CO. 
LEE CO. 25221 247 3,008 18,822 266 0 0 956 22 9,547 6 6,410 113 8 28 67 365 888 6 2,994 140 123 493 1,828 0 342 73 1,313 251 29 о 73 0 15 258 488 LEE CO. 
LEON CO. 23208 64 1,815 6,450 269 36 14 267 209 6,960 O 1494 42 0 4 67 53 186 0 584 63 49 462 1,319 0 52 о 492 85 30 11 23 7 12 62 200 LEON CO. 
LEVY CO. 3,304 6 240 788 12 0 0 32 0 1,03 0 136 0 0 12 0 8 28 0 129 8 0 2 91 0 13 6 40 25 0 0 0 0 0 28 2 LEVY CO. 
LIBERTY CO. 600 0 26 87 3 0 0 0 0 339 0 4 0 0 0 0 8 0 0 3 0 0 0 42 0 6 0 о 13 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 LIBERTY CO. 
MADISON CO. 2,665 0 80 153 0 0 0 0 0 482 0 54 0 0 0 0 0 4 3 16 0 0 0 15 0 0 0 15 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 MADISON CO. 
MANATEE CO. 19716 91 2,79 12,662 317 0 0 720 0 6,332 39 2,943 26 5 14 36 188 458 о 1,818 68 71 422 1,336 15 67 7 1127 185 20 0 18 0 0 158 369 МАМАТЕЕ СО. 
MARION CO. 17,066 111 1,98 8,179 169 0 0 416 0 6,05 12 2636 65 5 0 55 134 272 O 1,286 52 31 150 1,085 11 51 5 610 116 30 0 0 0 `0 103 229 MARION СО. 
MARTIN СО. 8,47 95 1,23 5,929 92 о 3 331 0 3,375 2 2,035 10 0 5 22 160 306 0 842 60 53 154 575 7 111 о 578 160 0 0 6 0 0 123 184 MARTIN СО. 
MONROE CO. 7445 41 1,106 4,383 122 0 0 169 0 2,937 0 1,541 25 0 0 0 119 202 0 640 121 33 114 550 8 22 24 452 80 26 о 29 9 0 42 221 MONROE CO. 
NASSAU CO. 5,260 о 259 786 35 2 0 14 0 1,887 0 167 30 0 7 0 0 15 0 80 14 0 Ш 199 0 29 0 40 2 32 0 0 0 0 8 47 NASSAU CO. 
OKALOOSA CO. 17,796 86 1,419 6,227 212 0 0 166 41 5,683 0 1,296 53 67 0 31 95 157 29 849 78 29 141 875 17 66 13 302 30 0 10 396 4 4 30 122 OKALOOSA СО. 
ОКЕЕСНОВЕЕ СО. 3,354 0 257 940 0 27 0 27 0 1,382 0 149 15 0 0 6 7 40 0 80 18 0 52 77 0 9 0 41 0 8 0 0 0 0 32 15 OKEECHOBEE CO. 
ORANGE CO. 64,655 297 7,426 30,914 642 5 58 1,164 214 22680 20 9,097 769 м 43 390 448 1,125 11 4,506 336 149 1,612 3,481 71 273 37 2,026 267 147 5 95 100 54 501 883 ОВАМСЕ СО. 
OSCEOLA СО. 7,507 8 908 3,572 42 0 0 153 0 2,463 0 870 14 0 8 6 26 81 0 401 63 29 36 422 0 40 17 279 6 0 о 26 0 0 78 144 OSCEOLA CO. 
PALM BEACH CO. 57417 3,959 9,648 37,834 1,603 8 326 4,458 86 27226 95 23405 1,977 52 189 744 1,665 1,745 24 11,594 672 1,414 14699 4,451 63 427 61 4,292 738 163 20 88 33 148 1,963 982 PALM BEACH CO. 
PASCO CO. 23,963 504 3,745 19,844 1,69 0 0 1,651 10 100566 10 10,455 47 0 26 110 566 935 O 4,887 321 122 555 2,052 47 438 69 2,188 258 32 0 0 8 7 580 422 PASCO CO. 
PINELLAS CO. 93411 815 14,852 70,146 5,527 5 14 4,042 142 37768 45 23,589 386 328 340 561 2,313 3,010 12 12741 1,281 429 3760 8,823 150 1,031 42 6,746 1,41 75 0 110 5 64 1,459 1,856 PINELLAS CO. 
POLK CO. 49,193 247 3,666 17,197 281 29 15 625 37 17154 47 2,990 380 62 8 64 224 445 O 1,648 124 75 387 1,850 6 163 18 1,200 300 29 6 58 6 0 21 407 POLK CO. 
PUTNAM CO. 8229 45 571 2,207 71 0 0 113 0 2,729 0 420 10 0 0 36 24 58 0 280 38 10 11 211 0 21 0 97 0 9 0 0 0 0 0 55 PUTNAM СО. 
ST. JOHNS СО. 6,568 8 768 2,340 116 0 0 115 0 2,697 0 990 0 0 5 46 41 105 0 450 34 10 145 424 0 14 7 226 51 16 0 0 0 0 51 99 ST. JOHNS СО. 
ST. LUCIE CO. 8716 71 1,348 5,276 139 0 30 398 18 4,138 6 3129 83 0 6 7 188 213 0 1135 52 39 254 698 20 36 7 467 40 0 0 0 0 0 82 118 ST. LUCIE CO. 
SANTA ROSA CO. 11,039 26 633 2,744 110 0 0 30 0 3275 0 366 0 0 0 47 10 64 0 216 4 14 38 427 6 5 10 129 11 29 0 6 0 0 14 104 SANTA ROSA CO. 
SARASOTA CO. 27031 240 3,245 21,040 290 5 0 — 1,503 91 9397 19 5,495 та 89 46 158 427 899 0 2,913 175 214 1,266 2,233 22 312 20 1,831 548 36 0 13 0 20 440 463 ЗАВАЗОТА СО. 
SEMINOLE СО. 23,991 125 3,043 11,924 226 0 0 532 87 8212 56 4,952 118 0 29 69 172 355 0 2,289 201 102 897 1,514 6 259 17 899 130 41 0 52 8 13 216 370 SEMINOLE CO. 
SUMTER CO. 3,595 17 280 1,094 5 0 5 23 0 1,281 0 172 0 0 0 2 14 35 0 113 30 8 8 187 6 7 0 48 17 0 0 0 0 0 8 81 SUMTER CO. 
SUWANNEE CO. 5,094 6 135 767 8 0 0 11 0 1,541 0 103 0 0 0 0 6 46 0 46 11 0 0 174 0 0 0 43 0 0 0 0 0 0 6 61 SUWANNEE СО. 
TAYLOR СО. 2,544 0 23 294 45 0 0 12 0 849 0 27 0 0 0 9 0 0 0 7 0 0 0 79 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 54 TAYLOR CO. 
UNION CO. 1440 0 n7 282 0 0 0 16 0 621 0 115 29 0 0 5 0 7 0 6 2 0 16 21 0 0 0 11 0 0 0 0 0 0 6 7 UNION CO. 
VOLUSIA CO. 36,215 321 5,294 20,345 939 25 74 1,138 108 13800 5 8181 234 14 в2 187 594 669 O 3,586 314 90 805 2,399 26 286 139 1,758 356 79 а м 8 30 386 738 VOLUSIA CO. 
WAKULLA CO. 1,688 0 74 443 28 0 0 11 0 729 0 52 0 0 0 7 0 6 0 14 0 0 12 75 0 8 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 8 WAKULLA CO. 
WALTON CO. 4,425 15 278 683 0 0 0 26 0 1,097 0 128 0 0 0 0 13 37 0 73 8 0 13 324 0 0 0 22 0 0 36 0 0 0 18 19 WALTON CO. 
WASHINGTON CO. 2881 ?3 78 367 0 0 0 3 0 918 0 50 4 0 0 0 16 2 17 102 0 0 9 73 0 0 0 8 0 0 0 12 0 0 0 24 WASHINGTON CO. 
ELM 
GEORGIA 1,132,184 857 34,626 152,464 5,527 71 47 3665 1,390 282,108 293 21,143 1350 жо 277 1,890 1,456 3,616 110 13,496 1,139 858 8,690 26,975 132 766 59 7,251 1,520 286 120 907 125 616 1,274 4,363 GEORGIA 
APPLING CO. 4277 0 81 158 0 0 0 4 0 10599 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 11 64 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 7 APPLING CO. 
ATKINSON CO. 1,337 0 15 206 0 0 0 0 0 353 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 7 0 0 0 0 2 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 АТКІМ5ОМ СО. 
BACON СО. 3,042 0 20 80 0 0 0 0 0 478 0 6 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 30 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 BACON CO. 
BAKER CO. 688 0 0 40 0 0 0 0 0 133 о 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 5 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 ВАКЕН СО. 
BALDWIN СО. 7,942 0 228 572 45 0 0 0 0 1498 7 141 0 0 0 0 0 24 0 86 0 0 18 94 0 0 0 18 4 0 0 5 0 0 14 4 BALDWIN CO. 
BANKS CO. 2,599 0 41 153 0 0 0 0 0 523 0 8 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 31 0 0 0 2 1 0 0 0 0 0 2 2 BANKS СО. 
BARROW СО. 6,646 0 47 448 12 0 0 25 0 135 0 16 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 0 0 0 55 0 0 0 13 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 BARROW СО. 
BARTOW СО. 9,676 6 238 929 9 0 0 0 0 2,860 0 96 0 0 4 0 0 0 0 24 0 0 5 114 0 0 0 54 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 55 BARTOW СО. 
BEN HILL CO. 3,843 0 23 183 0 0 0 0 0 795 0 16 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 21 0 0 6 41 0 0 0 5 0 0 4 0 0 0 0 7 BEN HILL CO. 
BERRIEN CO. 4481 0 60 136 0 0 0 0 0 983 0 60 0 0 0 0 0 11 0 2 0 0 0 17 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 BERRIEN CO. 
BIBB CO. 28,048 9 726 3,017 158 0 0 87 0 6520 41 319 10 0 0 59 0 48 0 167 25 33 95 620 0 10 о 133 32 5 0 0 5 0 14 104 BIBB CO. 
BLECKLEY CO. 2,988 0 27 166 0 0 0 0 8 402 0 13 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 30 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 BLECKLEY CO. 
BRANTLEY CO. 3276 0 34 140 0 0 0 3 0 563 0 26 0 0 0 0 0 9 0 0 0 0 0 1 0 9 0 5 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 BRANTLEY CO. 
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ETHNIC POPULATION DATA FOR STATES AND COUNTIES — 1980 


RACE HISPANIC ORIGIN | SINGLE ANCESTRY 
State/County Total Aleut Amer. Asian Black Chinese Eskimo Filipino Guam. Hawaiian Japanese Korean Samoan Viet| Cuban Mexican Other Puerto Jewish Albanian American Arab Аппепіап Assyrian Austrian British Basque Belgian Brazilian Cambodian Cape Croatian Czech & Danish Dutch Е. & М. Egyptian State/County 
Indian Indian Span. Rican| (Est)! &US. Groups? W. Ind.3 Verdean Czechoslvk African 
BROOKS CO. 15,255 0 12 8 6,797 0 0 1 0 1 6 1 0 10 16 105 36 12 0 1,245 15 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 27 0 0 BROOKS CO. 
BRYAN CO. 10,175 0 16 1 2,190 0 3 4 2 0 0 1 0 2 1 39 44 1 0 2189 0 0 0 8 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 35 0 0 BRYAN CO. 
BULLOCH CO. 35,785 0 19 33 9,556 13 0 13 1 3 14 11 0 3 15 250 52 18 0 3,286 6 0 0 11 0 0 5 6 0 0 0 18 15 51 0 0 BULLOCH CO. 
BURKE CO. 19,349 0 4 ri 10,385 0 0 1 8 1 6 2 0 0 10 223 36 0 0 2,075 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 7 0 А 1 0 BURKE СО. 
BUTTS СО. 13,665 0 21 2 5,353 4 0 0 2 0 3 5 0 0 5 152 25 9 0 1,271 18 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 30 0 0 BUTTS CO. 
CALHOUN CO. 5,717 0 9 4 3,285 6 0 0 0 2 0 0 0 0 0 40 11 4 0 551 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 7 0 0 CALHOUN CO. 
CAMDEN CO. 13,371 0 15 1 4,290 0 0 34 0 0 8 6 0 0 4 23 74 13 0 1,602 0 0 0 6 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 8 45 0 0 CAMDEN CO. 
CANDLER CO. 7,518 0 6 2 2,410 0 0 9 0 0 2 0 0 0 2 66 24 0 0 1,297 0 0 0 0 0 0 4 0 0 0 0 0 0 19 0 0 CANDLER СО. 
CARROLL СО. 56,346 0 67 30 9,679 14 1 5 0 2 10 25 0 7 20 221 124 17 0 11,161 5 12 0 0 0 0 0 8 0 0 0 21 0 188 36 0 CARROLL CO. 
CATOOSA CO. 36,991 0 54 10 289 10 0 9 3 1 10 5 1 7 7 94 127 3 0 5,599 7 0 0 13 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 6 0 177 0 0 CATOOSA CO. 
CHARLTON CO. 7,343 0 11 0 2,161 0 0 0 0 3 0 0 0 0 1 28 9 1 0 1,076 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 4 4 25 0 0 CHARLTON CO. 
CHATHAM CO. 202,226 2 233 145 77,310 340 2 119 18 50 103 240 11 392 145 875 854 402 2,405 0 15,769 115 0 0 173 14 0 7 0 0 0 6 111 84 399 101 17 CHATHAM CO. 
CHATTAHOOCHEE CO. 21,732 0 166 10 7,048 14 38 70 70 34 43 107 41 13 45 505 355 624 0 1,090 12 0 0 18 7 0 6 0 0 6 0 49 57 58 13 6 CHATTAHOOCHEE CO. 
CHATTOOGA CO. 21,856 0 15 3 1,887 4 0 0 0 0 1 J 0 8 6 109 44 5 0 5,890 6 0 0 10 0 0 6 0 0 0 0 2 0 46 0 0 СНАТТООСА СО. 
СНЕНОКЕЕ СО. 51,699 3 60 14 1,116 10 0 11 3 2 37 9 0 11 32 143 137 34 0 13,960 6 0 0 0 0 0 6 0 0 0 0 26 21 273 14 0 СНЕНОКЕЕ СО. 
CLARKE CO. 74,498 1 68 162 17,568 235 0 121 2 11 65 109 3 12 100 259 519 77 231 0 4,671 112 15 6 41 4 0 0 0 0 0 6 50 42 237 61 14 CLARKE CO. 
CLAY CO. 3,553 0 4 8 2,208 0 0 3 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 16 2 0 0 455 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 CLAY CO. 
CLAYTON CO. 150,357 0 337 143 10,494 162 1 68 2 22 79 361 2 100 190 534 618 275 8 20,236 138 30 0 73 0 0 12 0 22 0 6 104 61 670 69 18 CLAYTON CO. 
CLINCH CO. 6,660 0 18 6 1,958 0 0 2 0 0 1 1 0 0 0 33 25 0 0 736 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 25 4 0 CLINCH CO. 
COBB CO. 297,718 5 430 380 13,055 356 4 184 12 22 240 368 1 103 312 873 1,265 390 0 32,765 315 32 0 267 6 14 50 57 0 0 25 394 163 1,119 69 7 COBB CO. 
COFFEE CO. 26,894 0 18 9 6,823 12 0 4 0 0 5 0 0 1 14 160 56 20 0 2,798 23 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 6 0 78 13 0 COFFEE CO. 
COLQUITT CO. 35,376 0 26 18 8,279 16 0 9 0 7 5 3 0 1 36 231 81 14 0 4,250 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 7 0 0 0 0 11 36 64 0 COLQUITT CO. 
COLUMBIA CO. 40,118 0 57 21 5,891 48 0 33 20 21 60 139 10 31 14 187 191 145 0 4,781 0 0 0 46 0 0 6 0 0 0 0 13 21 165 0 0 COLUMBIA CO. 
COOK CO. 13,490 0 7 12 4,090 0 0 1 0 1 6 1 0 0 2 64 3 0 0 1,488 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 0 14 0 0 COOK CO. 
COWETA CO. 39,268 0 32 3 10,703 7 0 2 0 5 11 5 0 2 20 189 70 15 0 5,488 2 0 0 13 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 106 0 0 COWETA CO. 
CRAWFORD CO. 7,684 0 4 0 3,047 0 0 10 0 1 1 1 0 0 0 53 25 1 | 0 915 0 0 0 2 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 3 0 2 0 0 CRAWFORD CO. 
CRISP CO. 19,489 0 19 17 7,645 3 0 5 0 5 2 5 0 0 4 165 21 2 | 0 1,410 0 0 0 0 40 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 11 36 0 CRISP СО. 
DADE СО. 12,318 0 14 4 109 10 0 1 0 0 10 11 0 0 6 60 40 0 0 3,453 0 19 0 6 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 6 81 7 0 DADE CO. 
DAWSON CO. 4,774 0 37 1 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 0 0 0 0 2 1 0 0 969 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 6 0 0 DAWSON СО. 
DECATUR СО. 25,495 0 24 2 9,921 0 0 25 0 4 3 3 0 5 2 152 61 11 0 2,371 0 0 0 0 4 0 0 0 0 0 0 8 13 33 8 0 DECATUR CO. 
DE KALB CO. 483,024 8 594 1,100 130,980 1,145 3 208 8 48 521 1,270 5 328 | 1,822 1,722 3,139 787 | 25,437 38 29,159 868 82 5 527 85 0 126 7 10 0 51 489 357 1,470 159 49 DE KALB CO. 
DODGE CO. 16,955 0 9 9 4,492 0 0 2 0 0 2 9 0 0 0 118 34 1 0 2,548 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 21 20 0 DODGE CO. 
DOOLY CO. 10,826 0 5 7 5,278 0 0 0 0 5 0 5 0 0 0 91 26 6 0 1,051 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 4 49 0 DOOLY СО. 
DOUGHERTY СО. 100,718 1 238 66 43,080 72 0 65 7 25 78 33 2 24 50 633 383 90 485 0 7,075 61 14 22 31 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 24 37 209 181 21 DOUGHERTY CO. 
DOUGLAS CO. 54,573 1 112 23 2,818 34 1 15 0 1 18 14 0 3 31 150 142 54 0 7,354 32 0 0 21 0 0 16 0 3 0 0 36 19 215 0 26 DOUGLAS CO. 
EARLY CO. 13,158 0 1 1 5,681 0 0 4 0 1 4 2 0 0 18 129 38 4 0 1,629 0 0 0 2 0 0 6 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 45 0 EARLY CO. 
ECHOLS CO. 2,297 0 40 0 381 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 23 0 1 0 281 6 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 11 3 0 ECHOLS CO. 
EFFINGHAM CO. 18,327 0 18 3 3,418 1 4 9 0 0 3 6 0 1 0 83 47 4 0 2,772 0 0 0 23 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 0 104 0 0 EFFINGHAM CO. 
ELBERT CO. 18,758 0 13 5 5,767 4 0 6 1 2 1 2 0 0 7 103 53 5 0 1,929 6 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 6 50 0 0 ELBERT CO. 
EMANUEL CO. 20,795 0 5 5 6,591 1 2 0 0 0 2 7 1 0 9 112 37 0 0 2,645 4 0 0 3 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 13 0 0 EMANUEL CO. 
EVANS CO. 8,428 0 5 5 2,927 0 0 18 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 56 32 0 0 974 0 0 0 5 0 0 2 0 0 0 0 0 0 24 0 0 EVANS CO. 
FANNIN CO. 14,748 2 30 6 7 0 0 5 0 0 3 1 0 0 3 58 26 5 0 3,166 63 16 0 2 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 5 8 80 0 0 FANNIN CO. 
FAYETTE CO. 29,043 0 23 13 1,276 9 0 8 0 2 45 12 2 6 56 64 76 28 0 2,840 6 0 0 1 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 50 16 88 16 0 FAYETTE CO. 
FLOYD CO. 79,800 0 52 47 10,253 13 0 46 0 5 12 66 0 22 48 275 180 42 0 17,749 28 0 0 30 0 0 14 0 0 0 0 16 6 263 0 0 FLOYD CO. 
FORSYTH CO. 27,958 1 125 0 1 5 0 3 0 1 1 6 0 0 8 67 52 9 0 5,664 23 0 0 0 0 0 7 0 0 0 0 0 0 80 0 0 FORSYTH CO. 
FRANKLIN CO. 15,185 0 9 4 1,533 2 0 5 0 0 2 0 0 7 0 53 38 1 0 2,450 0 4 0 0 0 0 4 0 0 0 0 0 0 14 0 0 FRANKLIN CO. 
FULTON CO. 589,904 13 623 562 303,508 690 8 256 7 107 310 486 15 493 | 1,189 2,971 2,636 778 6 30,051 509 11 0 358 65 6 111 9 0 0 57 322 226 1,311 600 50 FULTON CO. 
GILMER CO. 11,110 0 6 1 22 0 0 2 0 0 3 0 0 0 0 45 18 15 0 2,116 10 0 0 9 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 0 9 80 0 10 GILMER CO. 
GLASCOCK CO. 2,382 1 1 0 389 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 43 7 0 0 454 0 0 0 0 8 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 3 6 0 0 GLASCOCK CO. 
GLYNN CO. 54,981 0 64 35 14,500 24 0 51 1 12 33 18 1 9 14 201 263 33 111 0 6,144 8 0 0 34 18 0 0 0 0 0 0 63 47 248 0 0 GLYNN CO. 
GORDON CO. 30,070 0 19 17 1,322 10 0 0 0 1 5 0 0 10 2 80 42 4 0 6,298 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 6 15 97 0 0 GORDON CO. 
GRADY CO. 19,845 0 108 0 6,284 0 0 5 0 2 7 3 0 0 1 100 37 9 0 2,668 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 27 0 0 GRADY CO. 
GREENE CO. 11,391 0 11 1 5,992 0 3 3 0 0 1 3 0 0 6 107 22 0 0 799 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 5 0 GREENE CO. 
GWINNETT CO. 166,903 1 198 224 4,094 229 1 94 3 10 134 185 5 58 234 313 709 170 0 19,722 159 0 0 74 0 0 10 6 0 0 25 219 76 677 0 8 GWINNETT CO. 
HABERSHAM CO. 25,020 0 84 8 1,321 1 0 2 0 3 11 2 0 1 7 53 25 4 0 3,898 2 0 0 0 0 0 7 0 0 0 0 6 13 75 16 0 HABERSHAM CO. 
HALL CO. 75,649 1 101 11 6,821 29 0 3 0 1 42 15 1 33 31 277 213 31 0 11,750 13 0 0 17 0 0 0 0 4 0 0 11 6 336 77 0 HALL CO. 
HANCOCK CO. 9,466 0 0 2 7,406 0 0 1 0 0 1 0 0 0 3 156 6 5 0 467 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 0 0 HANCOCK CO. 
HARALSON CO. 18,422 0 15 1 1,338 1 0 2 0 0 2 5 0 0 1 56 29 1 0 2,612 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 104 0 0 HARALSON CO. 
HARRIS CO. 15,464 0 26 18 5,303 0 0 7 0 4 4 0 0 0 4 112 41 15 0 1,806 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 6 83 0 0 HARRIS CO. 
HART CO. 18,585 0 7 3 4,126 1 0 0 0 1 1 2 0 1 16 113 17 4 0 2,783 14 0 0 0 0 0 6 0 0 0 0 36 0 41 0 0 HART CO. 
HEARD CO. 6,520 0 17 1 1,118 1 0 2 0 0 1 4 0 0 0 36 21 0 0 2,215 8 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 3 0 4 HEARD CO. 
HENRY CO. 36,309 0 71 29 6,363 5 0 9 2 8 24 13 1 0 19 183 74 3 0 4,764 46 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 3 16 145 17 0 HENRY CO. 
HOUSTON CO. 77,605 1 163 69 15,887 56 6 122 9 10 86 82 0 42 52 497 345 149 0 8,872 60 0 0 28 0 0 14 0 0 0 0 61 15 237 162 0 HOUSTON CO. 
IRWIN CO. 8,988 0 2 1 2,783 0 0 0 0 0 2 0 0 0 5 41 24 0 0 2,099 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 6 0 0 0 IRWIN CO. 
JACKSON CO. 25,343 4 17 3 2,750 0 0 6 0 0 3 3 0 0 2 125 42 4 0 5,543 2 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 4 117 0 0 JACKSON СО. 
JASPER CO. 7,553 0 2 2 3,045 2 0 2 0 0 1 0 0 7 19 43 23 1 0 709 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 11 0 0 JASPER CO. 
JEFF DAVIS CO. 11,473 0 13 0 1,824 0 0 3 0 0 2 1 0 0 13 71 55 3 0 2,180 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 76 0 0 JEFF DAVIS CO. 
JEFFERSON CO. 18,403 0 11 3 10,058 6 0 1 0 6 0 7 0 0 5 197 55 11 0 1,564 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 7 28 0 0 JEFFERSON СО. 
JENKINS CO. 8,841 0 1 0 3,640 0 0 2 0 4 0 0 0 0 5 118 13 0 0 555 5 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 17 0 0 JENKINS CO. 
JOHNSON CO. 8,660 0 1 0 2,768 0 0 1 0 1 0 1 0 0 0 54 42 0 0 вз 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 18 0 0 JOHNSON CO. 
JONES CO. 16,579 0 28 2 5,013 2 0 5 4 1 2 7 0 0 1 47 47 5 0 2,735 7 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 21 0 0 JONES CO. 
LAMAR CO. 12,215 0 8 3 4,219 0 0 1 0 2 4 0 0 0 10 84 49 9 0 1,941 24 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 54 3 0 LAMAR CO. 
LANIER CO. 5,654 0 13 3 1,391 1 0 1 0 0 1 1 0 0 2 21 8 3 0 969 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 0 0 LANIER CO. 
LAURENS CO. 36,990 0 11 42 12,190 3 0 8 0 3 2 13 0 3 24 227 63 7 0 5,698 8 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 6 0 104 23 0 LAURENS CO. 
LEE CO. 11,684 0 22 9 2,779 0 0 2 1 1 5 6 0 0 8 46 19 6 0 1,301 0 0 0 7 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 19 32 0 0 LEE CO. 
LIBERTY CO. 37,583 1 118 15 13,748 19 3 107 46 36 53 352 22 21 36 411 402 608 | 0 2,266 8 0 0 6 0 0 18 0 0 0 0 9 19 145 6 0 LIBERTY CO. 
LINCOLN CO. 6,716 0 3 1 2,850 1 0 1 0 1 1 1 0 0 0 79 10 3 ! 0 457 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 8 2 0 LINCOLN CO. 
LONG CO. 4,524 0 1 0 1162 0 0 0 0 1 2 4 0 0 0 44 23 4 0 1,020 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 13 0 0 LONG CO. 
LOWNDES CO. 67,972 0 111 21 20,604 26 2 63 1 24 49 66 0 9 45 459 274 97 134 | 0 6,591 176 0 0 12 0 0 0 7 0 0 5 23 34 98 0 0 LOWNDES CO. 
LUMPKIN CO. 10,762 0 160 3 232 1 1 3 2 2 1 1 0 2 0 28 32 7 | 0 2,326 0 0 0 6 0 0 0 0 0 0 18 10 0 43 0 0 LUMPKIN CO. 
MCDUFFIE CO. 18,546 0 22 3 6,705 2 0 0 0 4 3 7 0 0 5 178 57 12 ! 0 2,030 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 41 0 0 MCDUFFIE CO. 
MCINTOSH CO. 8,046 0 7 0 3,633 0 0 0 0 6 6 0 0 0 3 22 16 0 0 705 6 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 31 0 0 MCINTOSH CO. 
MACON CO. 14,003 0 26 4 7,856 0 0 12 0 4 2 1 0 0 0 114 30 8 0 1,106 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 28 0 0 MACON CO. 
MADISON CO. 17,747 1 17 2 1,942 2 0 3 0 0 3 0 0 0 14 91 29 2 0 3,295 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 5 20 0 0 MADISON СО. 
МАНІОМ СО. 5,297 0 5 1 2,450 0 0 0 0 1 1 0 1 1 10 30 7 0 0 520 0 0 0 Т 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 6 0 7 0 0 MARION CO. 
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State/County 


BROOKS CO. 
BRYAN CO. 
BULLOCH CO. 
BURKE CO. 
BUTTS CO. 


CALHOUN CO. 
CAMDEN CO. 

CANDLER CO. 
CARROLL CO 
CATOOSA CO 


CHARLTON CO. 
CHATHAM CO. 
CHATTAHOOCHEE CO 
CHATTOOGA CO 
CHEROKEE CO 


CLARKE CO 
CLAY CO. 
CLAYTON CO 
CLINCH CO. 
COBB CO 


COFFEE CO 
COLQUITT CO 
COLUMBIA CO. 
COOK CO 
COWETA CO. 


CRAWFORD CO 
CRISP CO 
DADE CO 
DAWSON CO. 
DECATUR CO 


DE KALB CO 
DODGE CO 
DOOLY CO 
DOUGHERTY CO 
DOUGLAS CO. 


EARLY CO 
ECHOLS CO. 
EFFINGHAM CO. 
ELBERT CO. 
EMANUEL CO. 


EVANS СО 
FANNIN CO 
FAYETTE CO 
FLOYD CO. 
FORSYTH CO 


FRANKLIN CO 
FULTON CO. 
GILMER CO. 
GLASCOCK CO 
GLYNN CO. 


GORDON CO 
GRADY CO 
GREENE CO. 
GWINNETT CO 
HABERSHAM CO 


HALL CO 
HANCOCK CO 
HARALSON CO 
HARRIS CO 
HART CO 


HEARD CO 
HENRY CO 
HOUSTON CO. 
IRWIN CO. 
JACKSON CO. 


JASPER CO. 
JEFF DAVIS CO 
JEFFERSON CO 
JENKINS CO 
JOHNSON CO 


JONES CO 
LAMAR CO. 
LANIER CO 
LAURENS CO 
LEE CO 


LIBERTY CO 
LINCOLN CO 
LONG CO. 
LOWNDES CO 
LUMPKIN CO. 


MCDUFFIE CO 
MCINTOSH CO 
MACON CO 
MADISON CO 
MARION CO 


WE THE PEOPLE: AN ATLAS OF AMERICA'S ETHNIC DIVERSITY 


2,149 
1,831 
8,549 
3,398 
2,649 


758 
3,052 
1.237 

14,454 
9,897 


1,550 
28,466 
2,780 
6,491 
12,570 


16,250 
565 
32,464 
1,760 
65,656 


9,061 
7,981 
8,188 
2,586 
9,433 


1,814 
3,120 
2,641 
1,454 
4,915 


81,021 
6,436 
1,709 

15,183 

13,608 


2,636 

719 
3,130 
5,082 
6,947 


2,159 
4,629 
6,949 
19,384 
8,097 


5,674 
74,324 
3,877 
569 
10,944 


8,650 
4,059 
1,841 
39,808 
8,221 


20,187 
1,268 
5,299 
3,022 
5,559 


1,142 
7,288 
14,363 
2,407 
7,255 


1,471 
3,395 
3,651 
3,020 
2,090 


2,978 
2,556 
1,625 
8,458 
2,075 


5,017 
1,411 
1,018 
14,373 
3,156 


6,007 
1,469 
2,412 
4,999 
1,127 
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English Finnish French & German Greek Guyan. Haitian Hungarian ‘Iranian 
Fr. Can. 
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SINGLE ANCESTRY 


Polish Portuguese Romanian Russian Scottish Serbian Slovak Slovene Swedish Swiss Syrian Taiwan. Thai Trinidad Turkish Ukranian Welsh State/County 

& Azorean & Tobago 
8 0 0 5 0 0 12 28 0 0 0 36 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 6 BROOKS CO. 
0 0 0 33 0 0 0 12 0 2 0 14 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 BRYAN CO. 
"d 29 0 39 0 0 6 255 0 0 0 28 0 0 0 0 8 0 0 63 BULLOCH CO. 
0 0 0 6 0 0 0 13 0 0 0 11 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 BURKE CO. 
0 0 0 0 0 0 6 15 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 4 0 14 BUTTS CO. 
0 0 0 2 0 0 0 13 0 0 0 0 2 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 CALHOUN CO. 
0 33 0 9 3 0 2 49 0 0 0 13 0 0 0 0 0 0 8 0 CAMDEN CO. 
0 0 0 0 0 0 0 4 0 0 0 25 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 7 CANDLER СО. 
0 74 0 44 5 15 6 291 0 0 0 78 11 0 0 0 0 9 0 30 CARROLL CO. 
0 26 0 92 0 0 14 174 0 0 0 103 19 0 0 0 0 0 0 25 CATOOSA CO. 
0 0 0 2 0 0 0 49 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 CHARLTON CO. 
72 134 7 695 109 125 477 1,331 0 10 0 300 56 21 0 0 0 0 19 141 СНАТНАМ СО. 
14 35 0 116 24 7 15 116 0 7 0 50 21 0 0 14 6 0 16 0 СНАТТАНООСНЕЕ СО. 
0 8 0 2 0 0 9 48 0 0 0 9 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 8 CHATTOOGA CO. 
13 92 0 171 5 0 21 230 16 15 0 69 5 0 0 0 0 34 5 22 CHEROKEE CO. 
24 92 0 313 43 0 261 632 0 12 6 239 46 8 4 35 6 37 13 131 CLARKE CO. 
0 0 0 0 0 0 0 9 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 E CLAY CO. 
38 79 0 556 24 21 105 874 7 22 0 223 47 33 34 6 0 10 13 145 CLAYTON CO. 
0 0 0 0 0 0 0 7 0 0 0 6 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 5 CLINCH CO. 
140 408 0 1,529 102 92 658 2,508 31 110 T 861 164 20 0 103 0 65 128 328 COBB CO. 
0 0 0 12 5 0 19 84 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 10 0 0 COFFEE CO. 
14 5 0 7 0 0 0 89 2 0 0 35 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 COLQUITT CO. 
26 46 0 120 11 13 56 201 0 25 0 42 16 0 0 36 0 12 14 45 COLUMBIA CO. 
0 0 0 3 0 0 8 34 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 1 COOK CO. 
10 0 0 69 13 0 8 237 0 6 0 58 T 0 0 0 0 2 0 52 COWETA CO. 
0 0 0 0 0 0 0 12 0 0 0 2 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 9 CRAWFORD CO. 
0 14 0 27 0 0 39 42 0 0 0 4 0 0 0 0 0 0 20 13 CRISP CO. 
0 0 0 6 0 0 0 30 0 0 0 67 24 0 0 0 0 0 0 5 DADE СО. 
0 6 0 0 0 0 0 4 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 6 0 DAWSON СО. 
0 6 0 15 0 5 0 102 0 0 0 35 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 5 DECATUR СО. 
355 548 20 2,701 208 152 3311 3,505 16 165 20 1,243 246 82 36 158 0 178 405 723 DE KALB CO. 
0 0 0 0 0 0 0 31 0 0 0 11 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 DODGE CO. 
0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 DOOLY CO. 
54 79 0 229 0 13 54 283 6 0 0 154 26 8 0 8 0 0 6 46 DOUGHERTY CO. 
16 11 0 149 13 12 16 416 0 19 0 71 0 0 0 6 0 0 4 64 DOUGLAS CO. 
0 0 0 0 0 0 0 25 0 16 0 7 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 EARLY CO. 
0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 ECHOLS CO. 
4 1 0 25 0 0 9 45 0 2 0 2 0 0 0 6 0 0 5 42 EFFINGHAM CO. 
0 2 0 11 0 0 0 61 0 0 0 7 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 16 ELBERT CO. 
0 18 0 14 2 0 0 63 0 1 0 12 0 0 0 0 0 0 4 0 EMANUEL CO. 
0 0 0 0 0 0 0 14 0 0 0 6 5 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 EVANS CO. 
0 12 0 2 0 0 2 85 0 0 0 20 6 0 0 0 0 3 0 2 FANNIN CO. 
7 11 0 142 5 6 52 181 2 8 0 85 0 0 0 36 0 0 0 53 FAYETTE CO. 
0 10 0 75 11 7 19 369 0 9 0 54 16 0 0 0 0 0 0 79 FLOYD CO. 
0 19 0 30 0 0 0 165 0 0 0 29 42 0 0 0 0 0 15 32 FORSYTH CO. 
2 0 0 Т 0 0 0 46 0 0 0 10 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 13 FRANKLIN CO. 
261 499 23 1,879 120 211 2,383 2,608 9 81 5 732 163 38 0 50 52 180 225 563 FULTON CO. 
0 0 0 0 0 0 0 41 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 8 GILMER CO. 
0 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 0 0 0 2 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 GLASCOCK CO. 
18 22 0 193 73 0 91 393 0 16 0 93 12 0 0 0 0 12 0 40 GLYNN CO. 
0 26 0 54 0 0 27 174 0 0 0 29 7 0 0 0 0 0 6 0 GORDON CO. 
0 0 0 16 0 0 0 39 0 0 0 1 9 0 0 0 0 0 5 5 GRADY СО. 
0 0 0 4 0 0 0 24 0 0 0 2 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 GREENE СО. 
40 270 0 765 43 15 196 1,351 24 55 0 351 117 0 30 39 0 6 27 198 GWINNETT CO. 
1 11 0 15 0 0 13 169 0 0 0 9 19 0 0 0 0 0 0 15 HABERSHAM CO. 
12 30 0 40 6 0 27 345 0 5 0 81 2 0 0 12 0 6 48 58 HALL CO. 
0 2 0 7 0 0 0 16 0 0 0 4 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 HANCOCK CO. 
0 11 0 T 0 0 0 63 0 10 0 3 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 91 HARALSON CO. 
0 2 0 48 0 2 0 60 0 0 0 10 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 5 HARRIS CO. 
7 3 0 49 0 0 11 31 0 0 0 16 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 8 HART CO. 
0 0 0 29 0 0 0 19 0 0 0 6 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 6 HEARD CO. 
6 52 0 63 8 7 0 145 0 0 5 27 34 0 0 0 0 0 0 16 НЕМНҮ СО. 
60 99 0 199 5 0 47 447 0 4 0 156 23 0 12 66 0 12 13 37 HOUSTON СО. 
6 0 0 0 0 0 0 51 0 5 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 IRWIN CO. 
6 6 0 Т 2 0 6 71 0 0 0 35 0 0 0 0 0 0 6 22 JACKSON СО. 
0 4 0 0 0 0 0 42 0 0 0 3 6 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 JASPER CO. 
0 0 0 0 0 0 0 49 0 0 0 8 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 JEFF DAVIS CO. 
0 23 0 0 0 0 6 41 0 0 0 12 19 0 0 0 0 0 0 6 JEFFERSON CO. 
0 0 0 0 0 0 0 14 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 JENKINS CO. 
0 0 0 2 0 0 0 47 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 JOHNSON CO. 
6 8 0 7 12 0 0 59 0 0 0 0 8 0 0 0 0 0 0 14 JONES CO. 
0 0 0 0 11 22 0 42 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 13 0 0 0 4 LAMAR CO. 
0 2 0 1 0 0 0 33 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 LANIER CO. 
7 0 0 33 0 0 6 109 0 0 0 15 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 LAURENS CO. 
0 8 5 24 0 0 0 49 0 0 0 # 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 33 LEE CO. 
0 34 0 111 35 0 0 108 0 0 0 44 12 0 0 46 T 0 0 31 LIBERTY CO. 
0 0 0 39 0 0 0 36 0 0 0 2 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 LINCOLN CO. 
0 0 0 2 6 0 0 2 0 0 0 10 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 7 LONG CO. 
16 59 10 116 13 0 56 423 0 5 T 122 35 28 0 38 0 0 21 57 LOWNDES СО. 
9 19 0 4 0 0 21 75 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 7 LUMPKIN CO. 
0 0 0 41 0 0 0 95 0 0 0 y 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 MCDUFFIE CO. 
0 0 0 15 0 0 0 111 0 9 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 MCINTOSH СО. 
0 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 0 0 0 70 7 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 MACON СО. 
6 5 0 13 0 34 2 81 0 0 0 15 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 17 MADISON CO. 
7 4 0 0 0 0 0 4 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 MARION CO. 


RACE 


HISPANIC ORIGIN. 


ETHNIC POPULATION DATA FOR STATES AND COUNTIES — 1980 


SINGLE ANCESTRY 
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State/County Total Aleut Amer. Asian Black Chinese Eskimo Filipino Guam. Hawaiian Japanese Korean Samoan  Viet.| Cuban Mexican Other Puerto Jewish Albanian American Arab Аппепіап Assyrian Austrian British Basque Belgian Brazilian Cambodian Саре Croatian Czech & Danish Dutch Е. & №. Egyptian State/County 
Indian — Indian Span. Rican| (Est)! & 0.5. Groups? W. Ind.3 Verdean Czechoslvk African 
MERIWETHER CO 21,229 0 22 3 9,560 1 0 4 0 4 1 1 0 0 15 156 45 23 0 2,065 0 0 0 0 0 0 6 0 0 0 0 2 0 24 0 0 MERIWETHER СО. 
MILLER CO. 7.038 0 2 0 2,006 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 53 21 0 0 1,181 0 0 3 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 0 4 11 0 MILLER CO. 
MITCHELL СО. 21,114 0 4 1 10,136 0 0 7 0 1 5 5 1 2 7 159 40 4 0 2,763 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 13 19 0 MITCHELL CO. 
MONROE CO 14.610 1 16 8 5.526 1 0 5 1 1 1 0 0 3 1 136 34 2 0 1,390 7 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 37 0 0 MONROE CO. 
MONTGOMERY CO. 7,011 0 4 1 2,169 0 0 6 0 1 17 0 0 0 6 49 26 4 0 727 0 0 0 4 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 3 0 0 MONTGOMERY CO. 
MORGAN CO 11,572 0 9 4 4,751 0 0 2 0 5 0 0 0 0 2 73 25 3 0 2,091 0 0 0 17 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 5 12 0 0 MORGAN СО. 
MURRAY СО 19,685 0 28 10 33 0 0 16 0 0 3 8 0 0 2 68 51 10 0 3,141 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 78 0 0 MURRAY СО. 
MUSCOGEE CO 170,108 3 415 116 57,884 104 5 250 61 68 251 764 12 115 116 1.160 982 1.268 925 7 18,216 68 6 0 113 4 0 14 0 0 0 0 125 41 565 175 0 MUSCOGEE CO. 
NEWTON CO 34,489 0 32 11 8,801 5 1 3 2 2 9 8 0 5 27 126 69 8 0 5,368 15 0 0 2 0 0 9 0 0 0 0 4 14 11 0 0 NEWTON CO. 
OCONEE CO 12.427 0 8 6 1.268 2 0 0 0 0 5 0 0 0 12 52 24 2 0 1,756 24 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 8 8 33 0 0 OCONEE CO. 
OGLETHORPE CO. 8,929 0 11 0 2,830 0 0 1 0 0 0 3 0 1 0 94 17 1 0 1,519 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 0 23 0 0 OGLETHORPE CO. 
PAULDING CO 26,110 0 28 4 1,205 2 0 4 0 2 4 3 0 2 9 58 65 12 0 4,675 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 16 92 0 0 PAULDING CO. 
PEACH CO. 19,151 0 23 11 9,682 0 0 10 0 2 5 4 0 0 16 88 36 4 0 1,477 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 14 13 0 РЕАСН СО. 
PICKENS CO. 11,652 0 6 8 276 0 1 0 1 0 0 0 0 0 0 60 6 0 0 3,124 5 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 8 0 25 0 0 PICKENS СО. 
PIERCE СО 11,897 0 8 4 1,662 1 0 1 0 0 1 1 0 1 11 97 20 0 0 1,925 0 0 0 0 0 0 6 0 0 0 0 0 0 33 0 0 PIERCE CO. 
PIKE СО 8,937 0 14 1 2,340 1 0 0 0 1 3 8 0 2 4 102 24 1 0 1,299 0 0 0 5 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 7 0 37 0 0 PIKE CO. 
POLK CO. 32,386 0 13 12 4.823 0 0 7 0 2 12 3 0 2 16 165 88 5 0 8,148 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 0 103 30 0 POLK CO. 
PULASKI CO 8.950 0 1 0 3,074 0 0 5 0 2 0 0 0 0 1 43 13 0 0 893 0 0 0 0 0 0 5 0 0 0 0 0 0 6 0 0 PULASKI CO. 
PUTNAM CO 10.295 0 4 5 4,272 0 0 5 0 0 4 2 0 0 3 32 12 5 0 965 12 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 9 0 16 0 0 PUTNAM CO. 
QUITMAN CO. 2,357 0 1 1 1,336 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 11 9 0 0 215 2 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 5 0 0 QUITMAN CO. 
RABUN CO 10,466 0 33 5 66 0 0 3 0 0 3 1 0 0 1 31 13 1 0 2371 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 5 0 52 0 0 RABUN CO. 
RANDOLPH CO. 9,599 0 5 0 5.374 0 0 0 0 0 18 0 0 0 10 152 13 1 0 598 0 0 0 2 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 19 0 0 RANDOLPH CO. 
RICHMOND CO 181,629 6 345 274 67.981 353 9 235 96 65 354 694 36 186 131 1,511 961 1,035 1.387 6 13,637 127 9 0 148 33 15 85 0 5 0 0 161 110 434 59 0 RICHMOND CO. 
ROCKDALE CO 36,747 0 181 17 3.186 20 0 36 0 2 15 7 1 14 20 117 79 35 0 5,699 12 0 0 9 0 0 0 0 0 0 13 55 16 100 0 0 ROCKDALE CO. 
SCHLEY CO 3.433 0 0 0 1,250 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 7 70 13 0 0 244 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 0 0 0 0 2 0 0 0 0 SCHLEY СО. 
5СВЕУЕМ СО. 14,043 0 3 4 6.379 0 0 3 0 0 4 1 0 3 1 113 31 8 0 1,189 0 0 0 58 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 16 0 0 SCREVEN CO. 
SEMINOLE CO 9,057 0 26 2 2,953 0 0 0 0 0 1 0 0 0 15 114 38 1 0 820 0 0 0 9 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 23 0 0 SEMINOLE CO. 
SPALDING CO. 47,899 0 56 34 13,002 20 0 14 0 2 10 15 0 0 13 290 73 42 0 5,309 17 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 22 8 116 0 0 SPALDING CO. 
STEPHENS CO 21,763 0 20 13 2,637 2 0 4 0 2 5 0 0 23 1 112 53 3 0 4,303 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 12 0 37 0 0 STEPHENS СО. 
STEWART СО. 5,896 0 3 3 3,787 о 0 0 0 1 3 2 0 0 2 60 15 0 0 363 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 4 0 0 STEWART СО. 
SUMTER CO. 29.360 0 59 10 12,981 12 0 4 4 10 8 15 0 4 41 193 50 7 0 2,253 26 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 1 44 2 0 SUMTER CO. 
TALBOT CO. 6,536 0 4 1 4.220 0 0 0 0 0 3 0 0 0 2 65 7 0 2 841 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 0 0 0 0 0 2 13 0 0 TALBOT CO. 
TALIAFERRO CO. 2.032 0 1 2 1,318 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 14 7 0 0 92 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 TALIAFERRO CO. 
TATTNALL CO 18,134 0 10 7 5.253 1 0 10 0 3 7 27 0 0 3 81 31 21 0 3,045 0 0 0 2 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 4 0 50 3 0 TATTNALL CO. 
TAYLOR CO. 7.902 0 2 0 3,186 0 0 0 0 0 3 1 0 0 22 57 31 1 0 962 0 0 0 3 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 0 23 0 0 TAYLOR CO. 
TELFAIR CO 11,445 0 2 5 3.570 0 0 6 0 0 2 0 0 0 3 58 23 0 0 2,199 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 0 0 0 0 13 0 0 TELFAIR CO. 
TERRELL CO. 12,017 0 5 2 7.301 0 0 0 0 1 2 0 0 0 5 133 23 0 0 692 0 0 0 7 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 23 0 0 TERRELL CO. 
THOMAS CO 38,098 0 50 7 14,626 6 0 13 0 2 12 2 0 1 18 280 68 12 ж 0 3,615 5 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 7 37 12 77 15 0 THOMAS СО. 
TIFT СО. 32,862 0 45 21 8,530 16 1 3 0 5 12 16 0 9 10 272 138 10 0 3,694 9 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 T 0 8 78 9 0 TIFT CO. 
TOOMBS CO 22,592 0 26 16 5.734 4 0 26 0 0 3 2 0 5 4 112 56 3 0 3,396 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 48 15 0 TOOMBS CO. 
TOWNS CO. 5,638 0 4 0 1 3 0 0 0 1 0 0 0 1 2 9 16 0 0 1,104 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 65 0 0 TOWNS СО. 
TREUTLEN СО 6,087 0 0 0 2.030 0 0 0 0 0 2 4 0 0 0 62 9 0 0 961 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 14 0 0 TREUTLEN CO. 
TROUP CO. 50,003 1 21 15 15.633 6 2 0 3 5 66 32 0 3 9 310 78 15 0 6,228 72 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 5 21 189 rd 0 TROUP СО. 
ТӘНМЕН СО 9,510 0 3 T 3.499 0 0 2 0 1 1 0 0 0 0 59 17 6 0 2,554 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 14 10 24 0 TURNER СО. 
TWIGGS СО 9,354 0 7 3 4,756 0 0 0 0 0 1 1 0 0 0 101 26 5 0 825 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 7 33 0 TWIGGS CO. 
UNION CO. 9,390 0 10 3 3 0 0 0 0 0 2 0 0 0 4 24 11 0 0 2,346 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 11 131 0 0 UNION CO. 
UPSON CO. 25,998 0 15 2 7.145 0 0 5 0 1 26 3 0 3 6 88 43 3 0 4,578 7 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 139 17 0 UPSON СО. 
WALKER СО 56.470 0 52 17 2.328 0 1 5 1 0 15 20 1 0 13 149 78 9 0 11,549 0 0 0 11 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 7 262 0 0 WALKER CO. 
WALTON CO 21211 0 35 11 6,576 0 1 18 0 0 4 2 1 9 7 210 61 3 0 5,213 15 0 0 0 4 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 16 99 0 0 WALTON CO. 
WARE CO. 37,180 0 62 8 8.376 6 1 21 0 6 10 18 0 18 13 168 82 10 * 0 5,852 0 0 0 0 0 0 6 0 0 0 0 22 6 171 0 0 WARE СО. 
WARREN СО 6,583 0 5 0 3,922 1 0 2 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 91 12 0 0 512 1 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 4 0 0 WARREN СО. 
WASHINGTON CO. 18,842 0 2 15 9,646 4 0 0 0 1 3 0 0 0 10 103 21 0 0 1,658 0 0 0 0 1 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 30 0 0 WASHINGTON СО. 
WAYNE СО. 20,750 0 21 6 3.953 0 0 11 0 0 2 5 0 0 7 88 40 4 0 3,857 2 7 0 6 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 25 25 0 WAYNE CO. 
WEBSTER CO. 2,341 0 9 0 1.180 0 0 0 0 1 0 1 0 0 12 9 4 0 0 267 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 8 14 0 WEBSTER CO. 
WHEELER CO. 5,155 0 4 0 1,530 0 0 0 0 0 0 1 0 0 0 33 5 0 0 712 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 WHEELER CO. 
WHITE CO. 10,120 0 19 2 392 3 0 4 0 0 1 0 0 6 3 20 24 1 0 1,607 0 0 0 0 2 0 0 0 0 0 0 4 0 24 0 0 WHITE СО. 
WHITFIELD CO 65,789 3 128 41 2,518 22 1 15 0 1 14 40 0 11 8 401 92 25 217 0 12,048 61 0 0 16 0 0 19 0 0 0 5 5 22 442 0 22 WHITFIELD CO. 
WILCOX CO 7,682 0 0 0 2452 0 0 1 0 1 0 1 0 0 2 43 10 0 0 831 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 8 0 0 WILCOX CO. 
WILKES CO 10,951 0 6 3 5,028 0 0 2 0 2 1 3 0 0 4 115 27 8 0 1,399 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 13 0 0 WILKES CO. 
WILKINSON CO 10,368 0 3 0 4,654 0 0 1 0 0 1 0 0 0 11 63 21 4 0 1,272 2 0 0 0 2 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 1 0 0 WILKINSON СО. 
WORTH СО 18,064 0 16 10 6.198 0 0 4 0 1 6 4 0 1 13 120 33 3 0 1,911 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 3 52 0 0 WORTH CO. 
HAWAII 964,691 45 2,655 604 17,364 56,285 68 133,940 1,677 115,500 239.748 17.962 14,073 3,463 392 8,656 42,864 19,351 5,087 5 7,891 445 159 0 555 23 26 167 50 72 6 86 780 893 1,886 30 66 HAWAII 
HAWAII CO. 92.053 12 315 25 286 1672 6 12709 68 17,274 24,476 580 132 127 18 602 4361 3213 185 0 460 6 27 0 55 0 0 3 0 0 0 0 32 140 216 0 0 HAWAII CO. 
HONOLULU CO 762.565 27 2088 543 16.843 52,814 57 97,565 1,559 80.172 189,828 16,880 13,811 3.293 356 7,317 33,637 13,251 4,625 5 6,727 389 117 0 407 23 26 64 50 66 6 86 634 653 1,387 30 66 HONOLULU CO. 
KALAWAO CO 144 0 0 0 0 6 0 24 0 59 20 3 3 0 0 0 7 1 0 0 3 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 KALAWAO СО. 
KAUAI CO. 39.082 2 75 12 66 520 1 10.237 20 5,704 9775 136 33 5 4 282 2,018 966 * 0 206 8 0 0 20 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 11 17 44 0 0 KAUAI CO. 
MAUI CO 70,847 4 177 24 169 1,273 4 13405 30 12,291 15,644 363 94 38 14 455 2,841 1,920 185 0 498 39 15 0 73 0 0 0 0 6 0 0 103 83 239 0 0 MAUI CO. 
Pisco ЧАО aia 
IDAHO 943.935 27 10.418 310 2,716 905 76 680 52 318 2,5855 610 59 429 111 28,143 7,954 407 219 0 58,129 388 101 0 739 6 2,197 336 75 0 0 63 2,813 13,359 8,713 47 37 IDAHO 
ADA CO. 173,036 5 874 88 684 240 16 138 7 105 478 204 25 207 21 1,912 1,835 74 111 0 8,317 46 13 0 138 0 886 87 0 0 0 0 441 1,258 1,235 18 0 ADA СО. 
ADAMS СО 3,347 0 12 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 1 0 0 0 0 13 16 0 0 236 0 0 0 0 0 2 4 0 0 0 0 18 23 66 0 0 ADAMS СО. 
ВАММОСК СО 65,421 2 1,219 42 486 125 4 33 4 24 276 40 9 4 9 1.750 467 28 ж 0 3,878 54 34 0 45 0 14 8 0 0 0 9 223 1,521 488 13 0 ВАММОСК СО. 
BEAR LAKE CO. 6,931 0 31 2 2 0 0 2 0 3 5 2 2 0 3 67 28 0 0 228 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 18 336 65 0 0 BEAR LAKE CO. 
BENEWAH CO. 8.292 0 439 3 4 10 3 2 0 0 3 3 1 0 1 42 28 2 0 722 7 2 0 0 0 26 4 0 0 0 0 36 59 83 0 0 BENEWAH CO. 
BINGHAM CO 36,489 0 24152 1 6 18 1 9 6 13 149 8 0 0 7 1,972 279 6 0 1,064 25 0 0 20 0 2 7 0 0 0 0 83 1,351 201 0 0 ВІМОНАМ СО. 
BLAINE CO. 9,841 1 27 2 5 5 0 4 0 0 15 2 1 0 1 55 130 3 0 1,386 2 6 0 26 0 50 2 0 0 0 0 19 120 70 0 0 BLAINE CO. 
BOISE CO. 2.999 0 13 1 1 0 0 1 0 0 1 0 0 1 1 31 35 0 0 336 0 0 0 0 0 12 3 0 0 0 0 6 26 21 0 0 BOISE CO. 
BONNER CO. 24,163 3 120 1 24 8 7 15 0 1 18 15 0 2 2 119 87 14 0 2,372 3 0 0 53 0 15 5 0 0 0 0 26 156 268 0 0 BONNER CO. 
BONNEVILLE CO. 65,980 3 272 36 199 124 0 34 5 8 296 53 0 36 4 1.303 345 14 * 0 3,859 33 2 0 53 6 21 13 12 0 0 0 261 1,978 522 0 33 BONNEVILLE CO. 
BOUNDARY CO 7,289 0 89 4 3 4 1 1 0 0 2 7 0 1 3 46 31 3 0 916 0 0 0 9 0 0 2 0 0 0 0 34 56 191 0 0 BOUNDARY CO. 
BUTTE CO. 3,342 0 31 0 1 0 0 4 0 1 0 0 0 0 0 83 19 0 0 123 0 2 0 6 0 1 0 0 0 0 3 0 72 25 0 0 BUTTE CO. 
CAMAS CO. 818 0 1 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 4 2 0 0 0 8 2 0 0 114 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 4 8 14 0 0 CAMAS CO. 
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WE THE PEOPLE: АМ ATLAS ОҒ AMERICA'S ETHNIC DIVERSITY 


SINGLE ANCESTRY 
State/County English Finnish French & German Greek Guyan. Haitian Hungarian Iranian Irish Israeli Italian Jamaican Laotian Latvian Lebanese Lithuan. Norwegian Pakistani Polish Portuguese Romanian Russian Scottish Serbian Slovak Slovene Swedish Swiss Syrian Taiwan. Thai Trinidad Turkish Ukranian Welsh State/County 
Fr. Can. & Azorean & Tobago 
MERIWETHER CO. 5,529 0 74 345 0 0 0 0 0 932 0 19 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 14 0 0 0 46 0 12 0 11 6 0 0 0 0 0 2 0 МЕНІМ/ЕТНЕН СО. 
MILLER CO. 1,630 0 12 115 0 0 0 0 0 278 0 0 0 о 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 4 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 8 MILLER CO. 
MITCHELL СО. 3,820 0 48 173 0 0 0 0 0 882 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 6 0 12 3 0 0 32 0 0 0 8 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 7 MITCHELL CO. 
MONROE CO. 3,080 0 82 264 0 0 0 0 0 495 0 10 0 0 0 7 0 6 0 26 0 0 10 32 0 0 0 5 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 MONROE CO. 
MONTGOMERY CO. 1,663 0 20 60 0 0 0 0 0 440 0 4 0 0 0 0 0 2 0 2 0 0 2 25 0 0 0 0 2 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 MONTGOMERY СО. 
MORGAN СО. 2,535 0 21 104 7 0 0 0 0 309 0 2 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 13 7 0 0 45 0 0 0 7 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 MORGAN CO. 
MURRAY CO. 9,462 0 114 456 0 0 0 2 0 1,010 0 14 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 6 0 0 0 85 0 0 0 8 0 0 0 0 0 8 0 0 MURRAY CO. 
MUSCOGEE CO. 24,201 20 1430 6,742 79 0 0 115 42 7,754 27 861 42 13 6 25 42 140 0 560 50 35 135 715 0 17 4 188 22 11 0 26 13 5 70 58 MUSCOGEE CO. 
NEWTON CO. 7,849 0 206 670 4 0 0 31 0 1,831 о 45 0 0 0 13 8 7 0 45 0 0 8 237 0 2 0 31 2 0 0 0 0 6 33 40 NEWTON CO. 
OCONEE CO. 3,032 0 118 524 15 0 0 0 0 779 0 32 0 0 0 24 0 12 0 15 6 0 7 94 0 0 0 19 2 0 0 13 0 0 5 30 OCONEE CO. 
OGLETHORPE CO. 2,144 2 32 133 8 0 0 0 0 472 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 6 0 2 0 0 2 28 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 4 0 1 13 OGLETHORPE СО. 
PAULDING CO. 6,288 0 128 511 0 0 0 5 0 1,890 0 102 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 35 0 0 0 78 0 0 0 8 6 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 PAULDING CO. 
PEACH CO. 2,999 2 44 228 0 0 0 0 0 561 0 4 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 42 0 0 0 15 0 0 0 10 0 0 0 0 PEACH CO. 
PICKENS CO. 3211 0 70 224 0 0 0 46 0 778 0 7 0 0 0 5 0 0 0 51 0 0 0 33 0 0 0 7 0 0 0 0 0 0 6 0 PICKENS CO. 
PIERCE CO. 2,861 0 53 231 0 0 0 13 0 1,190 0 21 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 11 0 0 0 31 0 0 0 10 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 18 PIERCE CO. 
PIKE CO. 2,573 0 23 260 0 0 0 0 0 583 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 7 0 0 0 68 0 0 0 17 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 3 PIKE CO. 
POLK CO. 9,403 3 147 582 15 0 0 2 0 1,904 0 30 0 0 0 0 0 26 0 10 8 0 7 111 0 0 0 23 7 0 0 0 0 0 8 6 POLK СО. 
PULASKI CO. 1,770 0 27 122 31 0 0 0 0 386 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 10 0 12 0 0 0 7 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 PULASKI CO. 
PUTNAM CO. 2,262 0 16 212 0 0 0 0 0 311 0 24 0 0 0 12 0 17 0 7 0 0 0 30 0 0 0 18 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 PUTNAM CO. 
QUITMAN CO. 375 0 4 17 0 0 0 0 0 133 0 0 0 0 0 2 0 2 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 QUITMAN CO. 
RABUN CO. 2,733 2 22 279 2 0 0 2 0 734 0 39 0 0 0 0 7 10 0 7 0 0 5 100 0 0 0 2 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 RABUN СО. 
RANDOLPH CO. 1,366 7 15 233 20 0 0 0 11 206 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 31 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 4 0 0 0 0 RANDOLPH CO. 
RICHMOND CO. 26,835 31 1,684 6,810 156 6 14 106 0 6,968 6 782 124 19 0 19 64 147 39 664 75 15 134 1,018 0 43 0 238 55 15 о 162 24 13 27 156 RICHMOND CO. 
ROCKDALE CO. 8,042 6 232 1,116 32 0 0 0 0 2,261 0 189 7 0 0 12 0 0 0 63 0 0 0 148 0 15 0 64 0 0 0 0 0 0 15 34 ROCKDALE CO. 
SCHLEY CO 748 0 29 44 0 0 0 0 0 190 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 4 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 4 0 SCHLEY СО. 
SCREVEN CO. 2,330 10 89 318 0 0 0 8 0 705 0 10 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 7 7 0 0 46 0 0 0 13 0 0 0 0 0 0 8 23 SCREVEN CO. 
SEMINOLE CO 2,739 0 12 97 0 0 0 0 0 303 0 7 9 0 0 0 0 6 0 12 0 0 0 25 0 0 0 3 2 0 0 0 0 0 0 6 SEMINOLE CO. 
SPALDING CO. 12,690 0 239 898 24 0 8 9 0 2,651 0 108 0 0 0 17 6 11 0 81 0 0 31 150 19 0 0 30 м 0 0 0 0 0 0 24 SPALDING CO. 
STEPHENS CO 6,336 0 190 846 2 0 0 14 0 1,419 0 29 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 41 0 0 0 126 0 0 0 55 18 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 STEPHENS CO. 
STEWART CO. 578 0 8 78 0 0 0 0 0 184 0 1 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 STEWART CO. 
SUMTER CO. 5,359 0 116 499 0 0 0 0 0 1,004 0 39 0 0 7 21 0 10 0 13 0 0 0 153 0 0 0 8 13 5 0 0 0 0 0 30 SUMTER CO. 
TALBOT CO. 685 0 17 68 0 0 0 0 0 163 0 5 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 7 0 0 0 7 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 4 TALBOT CO. 
TALIAFERRO CO 399 0 18 12 0 0 0 0 0 41 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 6 0 0 0 4 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 3 TALIAFERRO CO. 
TATTNALL CO. 4,887 0 104 474 0 0 0 2 0 822 0 33 0 0 0 0 3 0 0 0 2 0 7 34 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 14 TATTNALL CO. 
TAYLOR CO 2,139 0 9 57 0 0 0 0 0 343 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 0 0 0 0 0 50 0 0 0 2 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 TAYLOR CO. 
TELFAIR CO. 3,091 0 61 68 3 0 0 2 0 488 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 9 0 0 0 25 0 0 0 2 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 TELFAIR CO. 
TERRELL CO. 1,579 0 48 74 0 0 0 0 0 280 0 3 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 3 0 0 11 0 0 0 6 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 9 TERRELL CO. 
THOMAS CO. 6,352 0 144 517 89 0 0 19 0 1,530 0 55 0 0 11 5 13 7 0 39 2 0 14 192 0 0 0 40 7 0 0 0 0 0 0 29 THOMAS CO. 
TIFT CO. 6,844 0 151 387 14 9 0 0 0 2,240 6 50 14 0 0 9 0 0 0 32 0 7 0 108 0 0 0 39 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 41 TIFT CO. 
TOOMBS CO. 6311 0 96 284 0 0 0 0 0 1,374 0 35 0 0 0 0 0 6 0 14 0 0 17 81 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 6 5 TOOMBS CO. 
TOWNS CO. 1,600 0 45 220 4 0 0 0 0 428 0 4 0 0 6 0 0 3 0 0 0 0 4 24 0 0 0 11 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 9 TOWNS СО. 
TREUTLEN СО. 1,387 0 5 83 0 0 0 0 0 508 0 0 0 9 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 7 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 TREUTLEN CO. 
TROUP CO. 10,901 0 223 771 5 0 0 6 6 3,185 0 126 0 0 0 72 0 13 0 20 0 0 25 148 0 8 0 32 21 0 0 0 0 4 0 7 TROUP CO. 
TURNER CO. 1,863 0 7 70 0 0 0 0 0 424 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 8 0 0 0 0 0 33 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 TURNER CO. 
TWIGGS CO. 1,897 0 0 62 2 0 0 0 0 226 0 0 13 0 0 9 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 18 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 5 TWIGGS СО. 
UNION CO. 2776 0 49 297 0 0 0 0 0 696 0 30 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 3 0 0 0 36 0 0 0 8 6 0 0 0 0 0 0 3 UNION CO. 
UPSON CO. 6,758 0 109 322 15 0 0 0 0 1,555 0 14 0 0 0 7 0 4 0 0 0 0 10 94 0 7 0 7 5 0 0 0 0 0 0 13 UPSON CO. 
WALKER CO. 16,412 10 470 1,685 17 0 0 0 4 4,138 0 109 0 0 0 0 13 11 0 78 0 9 1 295 0 0 0 52 3 0 0 0 0 0 0 19 WALKER CO. 
WALTON CO. 8,336 0 212 566 0 0 0 0 8 1,708 0 34 0 0 0 15 0 19 0 31 0 0 0 72 0 0 0 35 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 11 WALTON CO. 
WARE CO. 9,614 0 222 482 12 0 0 18 0 2,157 0 75 0 0 0 0 6 5 0 59 8 0 11 167 0 0 5 36 10 0 0 0 0 0 6 7 WARE CO. 
WARREN CO. 1,205 0 9 46 0 0 0 1 0 168 0 10 0 0 0 1 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 4 0 14 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 7 0 WARREN CO. 
WASHINGTON CO 4,672 0 60 131 2 0 0 1 0 730 0 7 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 0 0 46 0 0 0 2 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 WASHINGTON CO. 
WAYNE CO. 5,643 21 111 409 0 0 0 6 0 1,997 0 31 0 0 0 0 0 7 0 27 12 0 0 52 0 0 0 17 8 2 0 0 0 0 0 80 WAYNE CO. 
WEBSTER CO. 358 0 0 28 0 0 0 0 0 73 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 WEBSTER CO. 
WHEELER CO. 1,281 0 61 39 0 0 0 0 0 355 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 8 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 WHEELER CO. 
WHITE CO. 3,593 6 97 286 6 0 0 0 0 649 0 0 0 0 0 0 4 14 0 64 0 0 9 81 0 0 0 2 15 0 0 0 0 0 0 7 WHITE CO. 
WHITFIELD CO. 23,172 0 333 2,132 14 0 0 17 40 4,300 0 98 0 0 0 8 13 10 6 48 12 0 35 298 0 5 0 44 34 10 0 0 0 0 7 63 WHITFIELD CO. 
WILCOX CO. 1,511 0 8 121 0 0 0 0 0 313 0 2 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 18 0 0 0 6 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 WILCOX CO. 
WILKES CO. 2019 0 72 101 0 0 0 8 0 377 0 28 0 0 0 0 5 0 0 0 0 0 0 61 0 5 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 8 WILKES CO. 
WILKINSON CO. 2,754 0 27 87 0 0 0 0 0 253 0 14 0 0 0 2 0 0 0 6 0 0 0 23 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 15 0 0 4 0 WILKINSON CO. 
WORTH CO. 3,386 0 40 232 0 0 0 0 0 1,022 0 44 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 7 0 0 0 66 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 4 WORTH CO. 
HAWAII 33,262 287 4,627 22,181 608 46 36 744 71 12,845 25 5,331 88 1,285 58 174 332 2.130 57 3,061 26,447 133 1,580 3,387 18 107 23 2,279 534 42 126 1,016 15 47 355 686 HAWAII 
HAWAII CO. 2,653 28 409 2,400 38 0 0 113 12 1,258 0 326 9 85 7 0 26 316 0 348 5,596 14 204 520 0 6 0 425 99 0 0 19 0 0 47 60 HAWAII CO. 
HONOLULU CO 27,104 239 3,832 17,888 478 46 36 574 59 10497 25 4,377 73 1,200 51 145 302 1,455 57 2,466 14,672 111 1,140 2,262 18 84 16 1,531 351 34 126 951 15 41 244 469 HONOLULU CO. 
KALAWAO CO. 3 0 0 1 0 0 0 1 0 3 0 0 0 0 0 3 0 0 0 0 5 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 KALAWAO CO. 
KAUAI CO. 959 7 52 783 18 0 0 26 0 305 0 254 0 0 0 0 0 100 0 72 2,231 0 45 164 0 10 7 99 13 8 0 0 0 6 4 48 KAUAI CO. 
MAUI CO. 2,543 13 334 1,109 74 0 0 30 0 1,082 0 374 6 0 0 26 4 259 0 175 3,943 8 141 441 0 7 0 224 71 0 0 46 0 0 60 109 MAUI CO. 
IDAHO 171,154 1,798 13,282 90,268 969 0 6 717 155 33,420 3 6,583 16 141 101 199 171 10,880 26 2,976 981 141 1,034 10,747 23 143 26 17,110 3,143 45 27 169 0 68 209 4,375 IDAHO 
ADA CO. 25,819 172 2,303 13,740 156 0 6 110 0 6,317 0 1,249 7 26 0 29 42 1,443 26 629 241 12 80 1,493 15 47 5 2,191 306 7 0 6 0 16 48 568 АПА СО. 
ADAMS СО. 594 24 70 384 2 0 0 2 0 257 0 31 0 0 0 0 0 41 0 20 9 0 5 103 0 0 0 109 18 0 0 0 0 0 0 9 ADAMS CO. 
BANNOCK CO. 14,402 64 989 5.607 332 0 0 29 76 2,108 0 773 0 30 11 20 21 517 0 285 76 0 115 642 0 8 0 1,27 247 0 0 0 0 18 6 676 ВАММОСК СО. 
BEAR LAKE CO. 2,159 0 47 220 0 0 0 0 0 84 0 15 0 0 0 0 0 4 0 6 4 0 10 32 0 0 0 170 306 0 0 0 0 0 0 31 BEAR LAKE CO. 
BENEWAH CO. 705 0 138 1,326 0 0 0 7 0 588 0 62 0 0 12 0 0 282 0 20 18 9 7 119 0 0 0 197 27 7 0 0 0 0 0 40 BENEWAH CO. 
BINGHAM CO. 10,686 26 41 2,753 12 0 0 0 6 694 0 236 0 0 0 0 0 160 0 50 2 0 25 577 0 7 0 1,45 145 0 0 0 0 0 0 267 ВІМОНАМ СО. 
BLAINE CO. 1,302 15 203 893 23 0 0 31 0 582 0 142 0 0 9 2 9 143 0 34 10 0 67 126 0 0 0 149 77 0 0 0 0 0 4 46 BLAINE CO. 
BOISE CO. 418 5 61 260 3 0 0 3 0 161 0 15 0 0 0 0 8 28 0 29 9 0 2 43 0 0 0 40 8 0 0 0 0 0 0 15 BOISE CO. 
BONNER CO. 2,303 65 470 2,396 1 0 0 6 0 1,313 0 307 0 0 0 3 7 519 0 66 75 0 29 464 0 7 0 496 27 0 0 0 0 0 7 95 BONNER CO. 
BONNEVILLE CO. 19,138 94 1,070 6,874 67 0 0 75 7 1,847 0 512 0 0 32 0 14 760 0 198 63 0 101 858 1 21 7 1939 378 0 0 34 0 0 16 425 BONNEVILLE CO. 
BOUNDARY CO. 426 20 109 723 2 0 0 2 0 183 0 13 0 0 0 0 9 191 0 38 5 5 8 42 0 0 0 19 а 0 0 0 0 0 0 20 BOUNDARY СО. 
BUTTE CO 743 0 49 355 0 0 0 0 0 160 0 33 0 2 0 0 0 31 0 15 6 0 4 106 0 0 0 65 25 0 0 0 0 0 0 22 BUTTE CO. 
CAMAS CO. 66 0 25 57 0 0 0 0 0 29 0 3 0 0 0 0 0 2 0 3 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 11 4 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 САМА5 СО. 
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ETHNIC POPULATION DATA FOR STATES AND COUNTIES — 1980 


RACE HISPANIC ORIGIN SINGLE ANCESTRY 
State/County Total Aleut Amer. Asian Black Chinese Eskimo Filipino Guam. Hawailan Japanese Korean Samoan Viet.| Cuban Mexican Albanian American Arab Armenian Assyrian Austrian British Basque Belgian Brazilian Cambodian Cape Croatian Czech & Danish Dutch Е. & М. Egyptian State/County 
Indian Indian & 0.5. Groups? W. Ind.3 Verdean Czechoslvk African 
CANYON CO. 83,756 о 461 26 143 89 5 128 2 42 377 30 0 70 4 0 5,658 0 0 0 60 0 287 26 0 0 0 0 314 393 782 0 0 CANYON CO. 
CARIBOU CO. 8,885 0 37 0 3 0 0 Т 0 0 4 2 0 0 1 0 60 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 8 362 11 0 0 CARIBOU CO. 
CASSIA CO. 19,427 0 109 3 3 4 0 4 0 3 46 0 0 0 2 11 0 716 0 0 0 9 0 35 5 0 0 0 0 29 361 113 0 0 CASSIA CO. 
CLARK CO. 798 0 3 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 4 2 0 0 CLARK CO. 
CLEARWATER CO. 10,390 0 156 1 2 1 0 7 0 1 3 5 0 0 0 1 0 1,189 0 0 0 5 0 0 10 0 0 0 0 29 41 70 0 0 CLEARWATER CO. 
CUSTER CO. 3,385 0 23 0 0 1 0 1 0 2 1 0 0 0 0 37 18 5 0 269 0 0 0 5 0 23 0 0 0 0 11 7 62 33 0 0 CUSTER CO. 
ELMORE CO. 21,565 2 110 5 808 27 3 117 8 18 69 78 0 6 15 1318 384 59 0 1,092 7 0 0 6 0 70 2 0 0 0 8 105 46 160 0 0 ELMORE CO. 
FRANKLIN CO. 8,895 0 23 5 0 0 0 1 0 0 3 1 0 0 0 104 36 0 0 660 0 0 0 6 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 506 10 0 0 FRANKLIN CO. 
FREMONT CO. 10,813 0 115 0 2 3 1 3 0 0 13 5 0 1 0 261 33 1 0 63 0 0 0 0 0 0 5 0 0 0 0 21 289 74 0 0 FREMONT CO. 
GEM CO. 11,972 0 61 2 0 0 0 7 0 2 12 7 0 1 0 260 118 3 0 1,060 12 0 0 3 0 81 0 0 0 0 0 30 40 89 0 0 GEM CO. 
GOODING CO. 11,874 0 76 2 5 1 0 9 0 0 9 1 0 0 0 564 208 3 0 1,268 16 15 0 0 0 137 0 0 0 0 0 14 95 228 0 0 GOODING CO. 
IDAHO CO. 14,769 о 200 1 9 2 0 6 2 1 7 1 0 0 1 43 48 3 0 2,473 8 0 0 8 0 0 9 0 0 0 0 48 46 181 0 0 IDAHO CO. 
JEFFERSON CO. 15,304 1 123 0 1 0 1 0 0 1 22 2 0 1 0 627 61 0 0 41 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 23 425 96 0 0 JEFFERSON CO. 
JEROME CO. 14,840 0 67 1 2 8 3 7 d 2 19 3 0 12 0 449 112 5 0 1,263 0 0 0 0 0 26 0 0 0 0 0 43 156 457 0 0 JEROME CO. 
KOOTENAI CO. 59,770 0 462 10 39 19 5 33 5 28 49 29 4 20 5 423 307 18 0 2,913 28 5 0 36 0 11 36 26 0 0 3 191 429 596 0 4 KOOTENAI CO. 
LATAH CO. 28,749 1 124 27 93 120 8 20 4 10 81 40 1 19 7 122 195 16 0 2,846 75 5 0 41 0 34 52 22 0 0 12 116 429 371 16 0 LATAH CO. 
LEMHI CO. 7,460 0 45 1 2 2 1 3 1 0 0 0 0 0 1 53 42 2 0 284 0 0 0 17 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 9 120 31 0 0 LEMHI CO. 
LEWIS CO. 4,118 1 208 1 3 1 0 5 0 0 2 4 0 0 0 25 20 1 0 217 0 0 0 5 0 2 7 0 0 0 0 14 14 119 0 0 LEWIS CO. 
LINCOLN CO. 3,436 0 15 1 0 0 0 0 0 0 23 0 0 0 0 126 110 0 0 1,341 2 2 0 0 0 81 0 0 0 0 0 14 58 19 0 0 LINCOLN CO. 
MADISON CO. 19,480 0 95 7 5 13 1 4 0 15 58 12 3 1 0 272 112 9 0 322 5 7 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 5 902 161 0 0 MADISON СО. 
MINIDOKA CO. 19,718 1 129 4 14 10 1 7 0 1 69 7 5 3 3 2,620 349 17 0 829 0 0 0 17 0 47 5 2 0 0 0 44 263 96 0 0 MINIDOKA CO. 
NEZ PERCE CO. 33,220 6 1,388 7 53 31 0 7 1 11 25 13 6 10 3 143 110 21 0 1,805 8 0 0 69 0 9 0 0 0 0 0 87 133 419 0 0 NEZ PERCE CO. 
ONEIDA CO. 3,258 0 8 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 1 1 0 3 20 12 0 0 55 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 46 24 0 0 ONEIDA CO. 
OWYHEE CO. 8,272 1 271 1 50 2 0 6 0 3 65 2 1 0 0 884 151 6 0 563 0 0 0 27 0 152 1 6 0 0 0 21 30 63 0 0 OWYHEE CO. 
PAYETTE CO. 15,722 0 96 4 4 14 0 18 2 1 134 7 0 6 0 542 127 10 0 1,150 5 0 0 18 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 26 138 198 0 0 РАҮЕТТЕ СО. 
РОМЕН СО. 6,844 о 224 0 1 0 0 5 0 0 9 6 0 0 0 438 65 3 0 163 19 0 0 0 0 5 10 0 0 0 0 12 73 39 0 0 POWER CO. 
SHOSHONE CO. 19,226 0 212 2 6 7 1 3 0 4 3 3 0 7 2 192 95 8 0 973 28 0 0 13 0 0 3 0 0 0 5 45 142 170 0 0 SHOSHONE CO. 
TETON CO. 2,897 0 10 0 1 0 0 0 0 0 4 0 0 0 1 43 8 1 0 70 0 2 0 0 0 6 0 0 0 0 0 2 118 16 0 0 TETON CO. 
TWIN FALLS CO. 52,927 0 235 17 44 2 9 24 4 13 111 13 0 7 1 1,864 455 1 0 3,953 5 6 0 31 0 115 10 0 0 0 12 322 551 655 0 0 TWIN FALLS СО. 
VALLEY CO. 5,604 0 25 1 6 2 0 1 0 0 17 2 0 3 0 33 48 4 0 429 0 0 0 6 0 33 2 0 0 0 0 29 47 73 0 0 VALLEY CO. 
WASHINGTON CO. 8,803 0 27 1 2 12 5 10 0 5 105 0 0 1 0 556 57 3 0 853 0 0 0 7 0 14 18 7 0 0 0 35 76 108 0 0 WASHINGTON CO. 
ILLINOIS 11,426,518 195 15,846 35,749 1,675,398 28,597 242 43,857 606 1,063 18,571 23,989 187 7,034 | 19,063 408,325 79,049 129,165 | 246,681 | 1,208 470,689 17,344 4,689 7,049 19,430 458 58 14,803 634 587 30 17,310 88,367 18,408 66,979 4,469 1,347 ILLINOIS 
ADAMS CO. 71,622 0 73 29 1,703 28 1 31 2 0 25 31 1 13 13 154 129 7 185 0 4,478 6 0 0 12 0 0 12 0 0 0 0 87 62 267 31 0 ADAMS CO. 
ALEXANDER CO. 12,264 1 11 3 3,808 9 0 20 0 4 1 6 0 1 12 57 29 5 0 1,030 28 0 0 0 0 0 3 0 0 0 0 11 0 31 0 0 ALEXANDER CO. 
BOND CO. 16,224 3 18 2 398 3 0 6 0 1 3 2 0 18 2 19 34 4 0 1,162 2 0 0 5 0 0 4 0 0 0 0 23 14 98 0 0 BOND CO. 
BOONE CO. 28,630 1 41 10 94 21 0 23 0 0 12 28 0 0 12 1,062 130 36 27 1,491 0 0 0 3 0 0 8 0 0 0 2 110 96 199 0 0 BOONE CO. 
BROWN CO. 5,411 0 4 1 1 0 0 1 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 7 11 0 0 687 0 0 0 2 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 4 22 0 0 BROWN СО. 
BUREAU CO. 39,114 6 119 27 44 8 0 25 0 3 13 24 0 9 2 678 116 13 0 1.567 76 0 0 44 0 0 288 4 0 0 8 59 175 225 0 0 BUREAU СО. 
CALHOUN CO. 5,867 0 4 0 0 0 0 5 0 0 3 1 0 1 2 5 9 0 0 276 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 21 0 17 0 0 CALHOUN CO. 
CARROLL CO. 18,779 0 22 2 66 0 0 9 3 2 3 9 0 3 4 191 36 5 0 711 5 0 0 5 0 0 19 0 0 0 5 65 61 478 0 5 CARROLL СО. 
СА55 СО. 15,084 0 15 7 12 0 0 6 1 0 1 2 0 1 2 62 14 0 0 986 0 2 0 6 0 0 2 0 0 0 0 9 5 102 0 0 СА55 СО. 
CHAMPAIGN СО. 168,392 2 26 466 14,661 1,135 5 287 22 33 614 558 0 226 136 978 1,083 258| 1,387 7 7,035 299 45 0 270 10 0 108 56 0 0 81 514 247 1,068 63 11 CHAMPAIGN CO. 
CHRISTIAN CO. 36,446 0 33 9 75 9 0 27 0 1 2 3 0 5 3 48 52 9 0 3,054 0 0 0 43 0 0 56 0 0 0 24 42 31 268 0 0 CHRISTIAN CO. 
CLARK CO. 16,913 2 8 2 5 4 0 1 0 0 0 2 0 2 1 25 26 0 0 2,371 2 0 39 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 13 174 0 0 CLARK CO. 
CLAY CO. 15,283 0 22 3 0 0 0 4 0 0 2 6 0 0 0 29 14 4 0 2,147 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 26 13 157 0 0 CLAY CO. 
CLINTON CO. 32,617 0 31 74 309 17 0 39 y 3 5 7 0 6 5 57 113 9 0 1,682 2 0 0 7 0 0 4 0 0 0 8 26 19 100 0 0 CLINTON CO. 
COLES CO. 52,260 2 40 85 883 56 1 14 2 8 15 12 0 0 8 133 81 14 * 0 5,331 25 0 0 51 0 0 8 0 0 0 19 95 57 312 20 0 COLES CO. 
COOK CO. 5,253,655 88 8,022 23,062 14,646,400 19,823 104 32,695 388 562 14,062 17,323 95  3,592| 15,961 310,428 56,336 116,597 | 234,025 764 124,116 12,840 3,262 6,592 13,111 331 16 2,780 430 385 30 11,051 57,184 7,187 28,76 3,223 840 COOK CO. 
CRAWFORD CO. 20,818 1 25 6 33 8 1 13 0 0 10 8 0 4 1 29 38 9 0 1,871 0 0 0 0 0 0 12 0 0 0 0 27 26 217 0 0 CRAWFORD СО. 
CUMBERLAND CO. 11,062 0 8 4 1 0 0 5 0 0 4 1 0 0 0 19 20 0 0 1,685 5 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 0 0 76 0 0 CUMBERLAND СО. 
DE KALB CO. 74,624 0 95 107 1,659 249 3 50 0 4 83 120 0 97 82 1,007 208 108 * 2 3,281 38 4 0 65 13 0 97 0 0 0 151 257 193 365 94 6 DE KALB CO. 
DE WITT CO. 18,108 0 15 14 26 0 0 2 0 0 4 3 0 3 0 72 32 2 0 1,906 2 0 0 2 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 30 15 123 0 0 DE WITT CO. 
DOUGLAS CO. 19,774 0 24 5 6 0 0 12 0 0 8 2 0 7 3 171 31 4 0 2,565 9 0 0 0 0 0 3 0 0 0 7 13 17 140 0 0 DOUGLAS CO. 
DU PAGE CO. 658,835 10 528 6,381 7,800 3,276 7 4989 10 47 1,085 2,183 15 680 881 11478 3,673 1270 121 15,487 887 272 274 1,359 0 17 502 41 20 0 847 12,724 1,649 4,134 181 337 DU PAGE CO. 
EDGAR CO. 21,725 0 16 5 54 2 0 18 0 0 4 8 0 0 0 52 42 11 7 2,980 0 0 3 5 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 33 2 241 0 0 EDGAR CO. 
EDWARDS CO. 7,961 0 7 0 2 0 0 7 0 0 0 1 0 1 0 5 20 0 0 552 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 6 0 19 0 0 EDWARDS CO. 
EFFINGHAM CO. 30,944 0 26 12 17 6 1 0 0 0 1 11 0 0 3 40 40 8 0 1,508 2 0 0 9 0 0 2 0 0 0 2 27 21 127 0 0 EFFINGHAM CO. 
FAYETTE CO. 22,167 0 36 6 301 5 1 8 2 0 0 4 1 0 0 50 71 12 0 2,991 0 0 0 3 0 0 2 0 0 0 0 32 13 142 2 0 ҒАҮЕТТЕ СО. 
FORD CO. 15,265 0 4 2 58 6 0 10 0 0 5 4 0 5 0 52 19 7 0 872 12 0 0 5 0 0 5 0 0 0 0 11 55 67 0 0 FORD CO. 
FRANKLIN CO. 43,201 1 49 8 33 12 0 9 0 0 4 3 0 5 0 90 75 3 0 5,458 0 2 0 78 0 0 10 0 0 0 49 11 27 180 0 0 FRANKLIN CO. 
FULTON CO. 43,687 0 30 26 119 9 2 12 0 0 12 21 1 0 0 80 56 5 5 4,016 16 8 0 30 0 0 6 0 0 0 356 42 27 452 0 0 FULTON CO. 
GALLATIN CO. 7,590 0 6 0 28 0 0 1 0 0 1 3 0 0 0 22 23 0 0 1,117 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 3 0 3 30 0 0 GALLATIN CO. 
GREENE CO. 16,661 0 8 0 13 1 0 8 1 0 0 5 0 0 3 22 35 0 0 1,798 0 0 0 10 0 0 0 0 0 0 7 13 10 — 131 0 0 GREENE CO. 
GRUNDY CO. 30,582 0 35 6 42 7 0 45 0 1 10 26 0 13 0 418 82 11 0 1,037 51 0 0 14 0 0 10 0 0 0 62 322 180 183 0 0 GRUNDY CO. 
HAMILTON CO. 9,172 0 12 7 1 0 0 3 0 0 0 0 0 0 1 21 19 1 0 2,009 3 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 9 0 58 0 0 HAMILTON CO. 
HANCOCK CO. 23,877 0 26 13 54 1 0 3 0 5 6 6 0 6 4 55 35 3 0 2,457 0 0 0 25 0 0 4 0 0 0 3 14 22 130 0 0 HANCOCK CO. 
HARDIN CO. 5,383 0 4 1 2 0 0 5 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 5 6 2 0 617 0 0 0 2 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 16 0 30 0 0 HARDIN CO. 
HENDERSON CO. 9,114 0 4 1 d 0 0 2 0 6 1 4 0 1 0 63 19 0 0 803 0 0 0 2 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 6 2 93 0 0 HENDERSON CO. 
HENRY CO. 57,968 0 59 6 655 9 0 33 5 1 12 13 0 9 5 640 129 18 2 3,676 107 0 0 11 0 0 2,422 0 0 0 23 104 58 462 0 0 HENRY СО. 
IROQUOIS CO. 32,976 1 21 4 193 6 1 20 6 2 2 12 0 0 4 380 43 2 0 2,551 0 2 0 13 0 0 36 0 0 0 4 15 91 345 0 0 IROQUOIS СО. 
JACKSON СО. 61,522 3 85 132 5,681 269 3 39 5 3 149 54 1 52 35 266 353 58 370 0 3,774 125 4 0 42 0 6 11 6 0 0 34 143 60 468 80 5 JACKSON СО. 
JASPER CO. 11,318 2 6 1 2 0 0 3 1 0 2 1 0 5 3 20 11 1 0 1,448 0 0 0 2 0 0 1 0 0 0 0 0 2 53 0 0 JASPER CO. 
JEFFERSON CO. 36,552 0 29 30 1,603 8 2 8 0 2 2 15 0 1 8 86 42 44 231 6 3,189 22 0 0 12 0 0 0 0 0 0 6 29 31 161 0 13 JEFFERSON CO. 
JERSEY CO. 20,538 1 32 15 62 1 0 1 0 0 4 5 0 0 0 57 33 8 0 2,216 6 0 0 18 0 0 0 13 0 0 0 61 14 136 0 0 JERSEY CO. 
JO DAVIESS CO. 23,520 0 19 4 12 3 0 3 1 2 2 16 0 8 3 82 35 2 0 1,025 2 3 0 8 0 0 10 0 0 0 0 53 39 165 0 0 JO DAVIESS CO. 
JOHNSON CO. 9,624 0 16 2 354 1 0 5 0 0 0 2 0 0 9 47 8 18 0 957 13 0 0 8 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 6 9 26 0 0 JOHNSON CO. 
KANE CO. 278,405 2 445 510 13,724 208 13 267 0 20 179 257 0 253 267 19,888 1,72 4,191| 1,137 44 9,646 106 12 19 272 0 2 457 0 11 0 102 1,585 814 1,213 63 8 KANE CO. 
KANKAKEE CO. 102,926 5 143 195 14,965 56 6 61 0 3 20 34 1 29 34 874 298 46 240 0 3,901 19 33 0 39 0 0 49 0 0 0 50 221 380 1,081 63 15 KANKAKEE CO. 
KENDALL CO. 37,202 0 44 28 183 11 0 31 2 1 25 37 0 6 17 957 82 68 0 1,774 0 0 0 35 0 0 17 0 0 0 29 326 149 189 0 0 KENDALL СО. 
KNOX CO. 61,607 0 66 62 2,001 55 0 32 0 0 21 13 0 18 4 1,064 162 12 0 3,925 18 6 6 24 0 0 79 0 0 0 4 97 130 378 0 0 KNOX CO. 
LAKE CO. 440,372 23 814 1,012 28,241 1,034 23 2,27 41 67 655 887 14 183| 423 13,657 3,304 3,680] 1,10 57 17,487 210 497 21 984 86 0 401 0 56 0 686 2,908 1,350 1,827 77 10 (АКЕ СО. 
LA SALLE CO. 112,033 0 93 93 520 66 3 69 1 9 32 41 0 69 14 2,153 262 87 * 57 3,529 34 4 0 193 0 0 85 0 0 0 74 366 243 332 0 0 LA SALLE CO. 
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SINGLE ANCESTRY 
State/County English Finnish French & | German Greek Guyan. Haitian Hungarian Iranian Yish Israeli Каап Jamaican Laotian Latvian Lebanese Lithuan. Norwegian Pakistani Polish Portuguese Romanian Russian Scottish Serbian Slovak Slovene Swedish Swiss Syrian Taiwan. Thai Trinidad Turkish Ukranian Welsh State/County 
Fr. Can. & Azorean & Tobago 
CANYON CO. 11,317 52 995 6,203 4 0 0 97 0 2,435 0 355 0 0 0 0 0 462 0 190 36 0 66 537 7 0 0 804 150 0 27 52 0 6 2 156 CANYON CO. 
CARIBOU CO. 2,951 0 70 701 0 0 0 9 0 191 0 29 0 0 0 0 0 52 0 17 0 0 0 77 0 0 0 250 71 0 0 0 0 0 0 111 CARIBOU CO. 
CASSIA CO. 6,316 6 127 1,494 0 0 0 0 0 425 0 49 0 0 0 0 0 98 0 90 4 0 29 295 0 0 0 503 28 0 0 0 0 0 0 39 CASSIA CO. 
CLARK CO. 133 0 14 38 0 0 0 0 0 24 0 1 0 0 0 0 0 4 0 2 0 0 0 23 0 0 0 11 3 0 0 0 0 0 0 4 CLARK CO. 
CLEARWATER CO. 1,243 58 223 1,505 13 0 0 20 0 562 0 53 0 0 4 0 0 170 0 35 20 0 9 87 0 0 0 331 18 0 0 0 0 0 0 25 CLEARWATER CO. 
CUSTER CO. 793 0 43 331 0 0 0 0 0 192 0 77 0 0 0 0 0 35 0 9 10 0 0 60 0 0 0 54 35 0 0 0 0 0 3 37 CUSTER CO. 
ELMORE CO. 2,642 15 216 1,555 10 0 0 55 0 496 0 224 2 0 0 7 21 125 0 169 17 0 8 219 0 и 0 108 44 0 0 60 0 0 4 42 ELMORE СО. 
FRANKLIN CO. 2,630 2 29 393 0 0 0 0 0 90 0 34 0 0 0 0 0 49 0 0 0 0 5 148 0 0 0 204 30 0 0 0 0 0 0 72 FRANKLIN CO. 
FREMONT CO. 4,157 0 156 1,230 5 0 0 1 0 295 0 44 0 0 0 0 0 113 0 56 0 28 18 193 0 0 0 255 77 0 0 0 0 7 8 79 FREMONT CO. 
GEM CO. 1,785 71 137 977 0 0 0 0 0 426 0 43 0 0 0 7 0 140 0 25 23 0 0 54 0 0 0 37 6 5 0 0 0 0 0 14 GEM CO. 
GOODING CO. 2,042 1 117 716 28 0 0 8 0 290 0 59 0 0 0 2 8 55 0 10 28 0 0 103 0 0 0 162 15 14 0 0 0 0 0 25 GOODING CO. 
IDAHO CO. 853 121 183 2,755 0 0 0 17 0 511 0 97 0 0 0 8 0 276 0 35 6 4 11 107 0 1 6 186 12 0 0 0 0 0 2 39 IDAHO CO. 
JEFFERSON CO. 6,580 6 155 771 4 0 0 0 0 295 0 16 0 0 0 0 0 72 0 16 12 0 8 301 0 0 0 302 75 0 0 0 0 0 0 58 JEFFERSON CO. 
JEROME CO. 2,740 6 154 1,507 6 0 0 0 0 463 0 61 0 37 0 0 0 72 0 53 16 0 11 124 0 0 0 134 15 0 0 0 0 0 0 26 JEROME CO. 
KOOTENAI CO. 6,051 276 1,354 7,344 66 0 0 7 0 2,988 0 476 0 0 4 24 24 1,483 0 263 72 40 105 666 0 32 8 1,73 106 0 0 0 0 0 26 129 KOOTENAI CO. 
LATAH CO. 3,978 107 597 5,067 56 0 0 26 45 1,986 0 268 0 0 24 38 0 1,233 0 172 23 33 115 748 0 5 0 1,219 68 7 0 8 0 5 53 219 LATAH CO. 
LEMHI CO. 1,755 45 196 506 17 0 0 7 0 310 0 36 0 0 0 0 0 190 0 18 19 0 10 98 0 0 0 197 30 0 0 0 0 0 6 32 LEMHI CO. 
LEWIS CO. 611 15 115 1,011 4 0 0 2 0 422 0 4 0 0 0 0 0 160 0 9 0 0 0 133 0 0 0 95 24 0 0 0 0 0 0 40 LEWIS CO. 
LINCOLN CO. 356 7 29 167 2 0 0 3 0 64 0 14 0 0 0 2 0 25 0 2 15 0 0 22 0 0 0 27 17 0 0 0 0 0 0 6 LINCOLN CO. 
MADISON CO. 8,112 10 285 1,867 7 0 0 18 0 355 0 85 0 0 5 0 0 170 0 52 7 0 15 577 0 0 0 809 366 5 0 0 0 0 0 146 MADISON CO. 
MINIDOKA CO. 3,853 0 277 1,806 15 0 0 14 0 266 0 75 0 0 0 0 0 32 0 26 20 0 33 107 0 0 0 198 24 0 0 0 0 0 5 34 MINIDOKA CO. 
NEZ PERCE CO. 3,891 96 574 5,187 27 0 0 11 0 1,936 0 256 0 0 0 0 0 690 0 68 22 0 18 301 0 0 0 662 48 0 0 0 0 0 0 125 NEZ PERCE CO. 
ONEIDA CO. 506 2 6 60 0 0 0 0 0 15 0 7 0 0 0 0 0 10 0 0 0 0 0 14 0 0 0 42 10 0 0 0 0 0 0 383 ONEIDA CO. 
OWYHEE CO. 1,206 15 81 533 0 0 0 22 0 202 0 29 0 0 0 0 0 65 0 13 0 0 3 44 0 0 0 48 4 0 0 0 0 0 0 12 OWYHEE CO. 
PAYETTE CO. 2,742 19 154 1,339 2 0 0 25 0 397 0 37 0 0 0 5 0 44 0 12 56 0 0 177 0 0 0 197 9 0 0 0 0 0 0 33 PAYETTE CO. 
POWER CO. 1,162 0 66 930 0 0 0 0 0 298 0 24 0 0 0 19 0 80 0 0 0 0 20 28 0 0 0 51 6 0 0 0 0 0 0 26 POWER CO. 
SHOSHONE CO. 1,167 221 304 2,132 20 0 0 5 0 934 0 461 0 0 0 28 3 390 0 86 16 10 38 181 0 0 0 244 38 0 0 0 0 8 5 65 SHOSHONE CO. 
TETON CO. 927 2 9 334 6 0 0 0 0 111 0 20 0 0 0 0 0 29 0 3 2 0 7 83 0 2 0 71 58 0 0 0 0 8 4 22 TETON CO. 
TWIN FALLS CO. 8,094 29 402 4,584 12 0 0 27 21 1,502 0 158 7 46 0 5 5 297 0 90 24 0 36 347 0 6 0 575 118 0 0 7 0 0 7 80 TWIN FALLS CO. 
VALLEY CO. 591 131 106 591 12 0 0 8 0 201 3 39 0 0 0 0 0 70 0 54 0 0 16 102 0 0 0 70 24 0 0 0 0 0 3 34 VALLEY CO. 
WASHINGTON CO. 1,209 0 163 1,046 55 0 0 0 0 415 0 24 0 0 0 0 0 68 0 8 15 0 0 186 0 0 0 133 25 0 0 0 0 0 0 48 WASHINGTON СО. 
| 
ILLINOIS 650,009 7,255 74,171 1,135,212 60,516 444 2,214 30,373 3,91 489,307 1,501 322,914 5,420 3,396 4,402 4,026 55,476 47,876 2,949 470,517 2,467 8,618 69,935 37,169 6,997 20,627 5,921 117,784 9,897 1,018 1,078 3,540 420 1,829 23,721 8,882 ILLINOIS 
ADAMS CO. 6,159 13 556 21,937 33 0 0 6 5 2,844 0 262 0 6 21 6 15 84 0 132 15 8 29 261 0 0 0 358 40 0 0 0 0 0 2 49 ADAMS CO. 
ALEXANDER CO. 2,366 0 127 658 11 0 0 8 0 560 0 23 0 0 0 10 7 9 0 2 0 0 0 17 0 0 0 2 0 18 0 0 0 0 0 0 ALEXANDER CO. 
BOND CO. 1,863 1 258 3,180 7 0 0 38 2 568 0 118 0 0 0 0 11 15 0 45 0 0 2 48 0 17 0 7 78 0 0 0 0 0 3 23 BOND CO. 
BOONE CO. 2,295 8 100 3,973 9 0 0 39 0 978 0 166 0 78 0 0 9 478 0 141 4 0 3 155 0 7 0 934 43 0 13 8 0 0 13 52 BOONE CO. 
BROWN CO. 683 0 38 861 0 0 0 3 0 255 0 5 0 0 0 0 0 6 0 14 0 0 0 33 0 2 0 19 6 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 BROWN CO. 
BUREAU CO. 2,885 17 197 4,688 73 0 0 15 0 1,300 0 1,912 0 4 0 76 290 136 0 609 4 0 0 151 10 47 56 1225 55 0 0 25 0 0 0 17 BUREAU CO. 
CALHOUN CO. 278 0 165 1,975 0 0 0 2 0 150 0 21 0 0 0 0 0 2 0 5 0 13 0 9 0 0 0 0 3 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 CALHOUN CO. 
CARROLL CO. 1,209 20 124 5,282 0 0 0 4 0 540 0 127 0 0 9 0 4 88 0 67 0 0 9 72 0 0 0 162 76 0 0 4 0 0 2 6 CARROLL CO. 
CASS CO. 1,955 2 96 2,661 0 0 0 0 2 679 0 41 0 0 0 0 7 28 0 17 5 0 5 46 0 0 0 79 13 0 0 0 0 0 0 4 СА55 СО. 
CHAMPAIGN СО. 16,456 102 1,376 21,692 391 0 5 398 186 7,72 48 1,832 72 48 13 65 219 611 0 1,924 42 79 1,06 997 18 94 20 1,088 188 39 44 104 0 56 108 205 CHAMPAIGN CO. 
CHRISTIAN CO. 5,230 16 564 3,972 у о о 73 0 1,939 0 969 7 0 0 0 60 51 0 163 0 0 6 204 0 46 0 85 9 0 0 0 0 3 10 7i CHRISTIAN CO. 
CLARK CO. 2,984 7 96 2,206 10 0 0 23 0 707 0 43 0 0 0 0 5 18 0 19 0 0 0 98 0 0 0 33 22 2 0 0 0 0 0 2 CLARK CO. 
CLAY CO. 2,368 0 190 2,041 4 0 0 0 0 975 0 25 0 0 0 0 0 21 0 23 9 0 4 36 0 0 0 14 0 0 0 0 0 0 4 10 CLAY CO. 
CLINTON CO. 1,788 0 317 16,77 2 0 0 22 0 802 0 118 0 0 0 0 26 27 0 154 0 2 9 42 0 4 0 66 43 2 0 3 0 2 13 28 CLINTON CO. 
COLES CO. 8,180 0 499 7,205 62 0 0 66 16 2,412 0 447 5 20 0 6 26 112 0 315 13 0 25 345 5 34 0 200 49 0 0 0 0 0 21 69 COLES CO. 
COOK CO. 121,69 2,959 20,242 307,388 47,031 369 2,095 18,537 2,192 225,672 1,231 209,312 4,557 1,148 3,123 1,682 39,578 17,767 2,262 365,612 1,027 6,116 55,904 12,274 5,399 12,041 1,688 42,265 2,679 609 490 2,418 368 1,336 18,376 2,398 COOK CO. 
CRAWFORD CO. 3,872 14 259 2,317 7 0 0 8 0 1,042 0 42 0 0 0 0 0 10 0 56 0 0 5 113 0 0 0 45 2 0 0 0 0 0 0 20 CRAWFORD CO. 
CUMBERLAND CO. 1,948 0 60 1,624 0 0 0 0 0 549 0 25 0 0 0 0 0 4 0 15 0 0 2 31 0 0 0 11 4 5 0 0 0 0 0 9 CUMBERLAND CO. 
DE KALB CO. 5,150 199 433 8,424 312 0 0 91 34 2,657 0 890 0 54 29 14 174 1,623 11 1,340 5 27 306 334 36 116 14 1879 92 0 0 11 0 0 79 127 DE KALB CO. 
DE WITT CO. 2,982 2 127 1,679 0 0 0 18 0 1,031 0 17 0 0 0 0 0 47 0 45 3 0 0 91 6 0 3 60 19 0 0 0 0 0 0 12 DE WITT CO. 
DOUGLAS CO. 2,856 7 120 3,008 0 0 0 3 0 892 0 56 0 0 0 9 12 11 0 33 7 0 2 90 2 0 0 15 49 0 0 0 0 0 0 18 DOUGLAS СО. 
DU PAGE CO. 26,079 420 3,700 63,849 4,442 7 5 1,850 128 30,068 15 32,420 150 103 452 304 3,736 3,891 350 32,879 99 206 1,13 2,659 262 1,627 440 7,806 650 11 246 169 12 40 1,924 702 DU PAGE СО. 
EDGAR CO. 3,382 2 212 2,345 6 0 0 6 8 1,214 0 123 0 0 6 0 6 17 0 55 0 0 0 83 0 0 0 44 2 0 0 4 0 0 0 16 EDGAR CO. 
EDWARDS CO 2,799 0 50 881 0 0 0 0 0 247 0 6 0 0 0 0 0 5 0 9 0 0 0 7 0 4 0 22 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 5 EDWARDS СО. 
EFFINGHAM CO. 3,244 5 190 11,830 1 0 0 13 0 1,186 0 86 0 0 0 0 15 17 0 99 0 0 2 88 0 9 0 56 4 2 0 0 0 0 2 38 EFFINGHAM CO. 
FAYETTE CO. 3,229 0 162 3,974 7 0 0 13 0 1,036 0 64 2 0 0 0 5 10 0 60 2 3 3 95 0 3 0 32 36 0 0 0 0 0 0 5 FAYETTE CO. 
FORD CO. 1,582 7 168 2,950 9 0 0 12 0 571 0 53 0 0 0 0 8 174 0 77 0 0 0 35 0 0 0 418 46 0 0 0 0 0 2 23 FORD CO. 
FRANKLIN CO. 6,436 40 419 2,324 40 0 0 113 0 2,889 0 1,096 0 7 17 0 220 12 0 730 7 0 45 286 7 91 24 52 4 0 0 0 0 0 42 72 FRANKLIN CO. 
FULTON CO. 7,336 16 340 4,489 11 0 0 43 0 1,591 0 455 0 0 0 0 10 41 0 200 13 6 17 189 0 6 0 414 12 0 0 2 0 0 0 113 FULTON CO. 
GALLATIN CO. 1,961 0 58 486 0 0 0 0 0 621 0 22 0 0 0 0 7 2 0 10 0 2 0 18 0 0 0 4 0 0 0 0 0 0 3 11 GALLATIN CO. 
GREENE CO. 3,069 1 171 2,336 0 0 0 4 0 893 0 20 0 0 0 0 11 1 0 19 12 0 2 81 0 0 0 14 1 0 0 17 0 0 0 6 GREENE CO. 
GRUNDY CO. 2,188 7 298 2,254 24 0 0 38 0 1,432 0 1,100 0 12 4 44 50 1,347 0 498 0 10 9 139 8 45 3 225 16 x 18 0 0 0 14 49 GRUNDY CO. 
HAMILTON CO. 1,806 0 59 997 2 0 0 13 0 494 0 34 0 0 0 3 7 2 0 25 0 2 0 28 0 9 0 13 3 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 HAMILTON CO. 
HANCOCK CO. 3,070 2 238 4,130 4 0 0 4 14 1,109 0 57 0 14 0 0 6 56 0 19 9 2 8 112 0 0 0 190 11 0 0 0 0 0 0 11 НАМСОСК СО. 
HARDIN CO. 1,387 2 52 347 0 0 0 0 0 430 0 13 0 0 0 0 0 3 0 6 0 0 0 53 0 0 0 7 2 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 HARDIN CO. 
HENDERSON CO. 1,046 2 54 876 0 0 0 8 0 528 0 17 0 0 0 0 0 15 0 T 1 0 3 46 0 0 0 299 14 0 0 0 0 0 0 8 HENDERSON CO. 
HENRY CO. 4,708 29 318 5,456 31 0 0 7 0 2,033 0 182 0 24 3 31 135 183 0 426 6 2 38 162 25 12 0 4,010 21 44 0 5 0 0 10 75 HENRY СО. 
IROQUOIS CO. 2,501 5 1,311 7,321 15 0 0 19 0 1,187 0 128 0 18 9 0 10 32 0 106 1 0 9 51 0 0 0 305 45 0 0 0 0 0 14 22 IROQUOIS CO. 
JACKSON CO. 6,245 Т 785 7,284 139 0 0 144 275 3,531 7 853 22 74 0 42 122 102 17 666 0 15 283 236 14 65 8 304 35 0 4 25 0 9 56 101 JACKSON CO. 
JASPER CO. 1,780 0 66 2,865 0 0 0 4 2 400 0 62 0 0 0 0 9 0 0 12 0 2 0 33 0 2 0 32 20 0 0 2 0 0 0 13 JASPER CO. 
JEFFERSON CO. 5,672 7 330 2,894 13 0 0 34 0 1,780 8 175 0 0 0 5 44 36 0 491 0 0 7 139 0 7 0 71 5 0 0 22 0 0 6 72 JEFFERSON CO. 
JERSEY CO. 2,121 0 145 3,634 9 0 0 57 0 864 0 46 0 0 0 6 4 15 0 51 0 4 2 82 0 9 0 73 м 0 0 0 0 0 0 20 JERSEY CO. 
JO DAVIESS CO. 1,707 0 136 6,795 7 0 0 5 0 721 0 66 0 0 14 2 13 154 0 73 0 0 0 38 0 38 0 158 142 0 0 0 0 0 2 25 JO DAVIESS CO. 
JOHNSON CO. 1,936 4 31 615 0 0 0 0 0 537 0 51 0 0 0 0 6 11 0 20 0 0 3 25 0 0 6 28 0 13 0 0 0 0 0 0 JOHNSON CO. 
KANE CO. 14,737 153 2,080 38,446 668 17 0 1,175 36 10,106 0 3,777 45 344 73 36 823 2,240 96 14,521 85 1,102 405 1,212 48 182 139 5,085 384 46 0 20 0 27 249 413 КАМЕ СО. 
КАМКАКЕЕ СО. 5,995 54 6,243 10,025 184 0 0 103 0 3,866 0 1,276 6 121 12 0 254 281 0 1,140 28 7 56 259 42 36 76 720 128 0 50 6 0 0 49 70 KANKAKEE CO. 
KENDALL CO. 2,905 6 209 5,506 83 0 0 125 3 1,153 0 267 0 21 33 0 62 1,317 0 480 6 92 17 143 29 30 34 470 47 0 0 0 0 2 28 56 KENDALL CO. 
KNOX CO. 6,297 2 426 4,575 25 0 0 37 8 3,278 0 422 4 0 0 18 39 183 0 330 13 0 72 307 0 22 0 4,137 16 0 0 7 0 0 6 60 KNOX CO. 
LAKE CO. 22,113 1,957 3,302 41,137 1,857 15 52 1,567 78 17,76 86 12,267 294 130 226 28 2,015 2,814 53 15,200 101 355 6863 2,333 358 416 781 5,626 478 48 130 113 15 164 722 409 (АКЕ СО. 
LA SALLE CO. 7,098 23 761 13,181 132 0 0 252 24 5,055 0 3,583 2 32 0 32 176 2,096 27 4,59 28 18 27 340 13 1,538 436 704 47 2 0 0 0 20 44 52 LA SALLE CO. 
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ETHNIC POPULATION DATA FOR STATES AND COUNTIES — 1980 


————À VÀ = —— 
RACE HISPANIC ORIGIN SINGLE ANCESTRY 
State/County Total Aleut Amer. Asian Black Chinese Eskimo Filipino Guam. Hawaiian Japanese Korean Samoan Мей! Cuban Mexican Other Pue Jewish Albanian American Arab _ Armenian Assyrian Austrian British Basque Belgian Brazilian Cambodian Cape Croatian Czech & Danish Dutch Е. & М. Egyptian State/County 
Indian — Indian Span. Rican| (Est)! & U.S. Groups? W. Ind.3 Verdean Czechoslvk African 
LAWRENCE CO. 17,807 0 15 6 140 4 0 4 0 1 8 1 0 1 6 49 34 4 0 1,676 0 0 0 11 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 12 0 141 0 0 LAWRENCE CO. 
LEE CO. 36,328 0 37 10 598 11 1 36 0 3 6 42 0 15 2 470 91 36 101 0 1,323 7 0 0 18 0 0 45 2 0 0 4 46 66 248 0 1 LEE CO. 
LIVINGSTON CO. 41,381 0 34 17 1,822 16 1 18 1 1 19 6 0 14 8 420 112 81 2 2,182 0 0 0 9 0 0 5 0 0 0 10 74 401 200 0 0 LIMNGSTON CO. 
LOGAN CO. 31,802 0 25 18 817 14 1 41 0 3 16 11 0 6 3 58 73 50 0 2,550 0 14 0 34 0 0 4 0 0 0 0 39 26 154 0 0 LOGAN CO. 
MCDONOUGH CO. 37,467 1 28 60 988 58 1 24 8 1 61 58 0 27 12 170 100 10 4 2,327 27 8 6 20 0 0 41 0 0 0 8 129 41 313 46 0 MCDONOUGH CO. 
MCHENRY CO. 147,897 8 134 130 108 122 3 98 2 9 83 89 8 10 61 2,403 439 122 0 4,392 14 26 13 267 0 0 102 0 0 0 115 1,879 686 703 0 0 MCHENRY CO. 
MCLEAN CO. 119,149 1 101 176 4,743 252 4 51 2 5 91 115 5 114 53 655 314 97 115 0 6,338 67 6 0 7 5 0 54 0 0 0 5 239 265 727 80 0 MCLEAN CO. 
MACON CO. 131,375 4 173 68 13,785 68 3 66 0 1 28 76 6 50 25 405 255 60 416 0 11,186 18 0 0 86 0 0 55 0 0 0 11 132 80 863 0 6 MACON CO. 
MACOUPIN CO. 49,384 0 70 9 331 8 0 38 1 3 T 4 0 39 3 101 119 15 0 3,037 0 6 0 92 0 0 Т 0 0 0 228 280 43 297 0 0 MACOUPIN СО. 
MADISON СО. 247,691 1 420 134 14,236 153 4 126 3 29 92 156 1 46 41 1,595 767 92 0 17,471 106 139 0 140 0 0 40 7 0 0 616 1,139 169 1,074 38 8 MADISON CO. 
MARION CO. 43,523 0 67 44 1,528 37 1 3 1 9 20 19 0 5 24 115 119 12 0 4,605 1 0 0 17 0 0 2 0 0 0 0 65 28 325 0 0 MARION СО. 
MARSHALL CO. 14,479 0 11 1 15 0 0 7 0 0 7 0 0 0 1 34 15 4 0 846 2 0 0 11 0 0 8 0 0 0 14 27 19 87 0 0 MARSHALL CO. 
MASON CO. 19,492 0 19 3 1 0 0 8 0 0 4 20 0 3 4 55 25 7 0 2,167 2 0 0 2 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 4 2 195 0 0 MASON CO. 
MASSAC CO. 14,990 0 13 2 912 2 0 7 0 1 5 5 0 0 0 18 34 7 0 1,798 7 0 0 0 0 0 5 0 0 0 0 6 10 69 6 0 MASSAC CO. 
MENARD CO. 11,700 0 4 2 5 0 0 1 1 0 1 2 0 4 0 33 17 1 0 925 0 0 0 13 0 0 0 0 0 0 6 2 24 97 0 0 MENARD CO. 
MERCER CO. 19,286 0 14 7 23 1 0 0 0 0 4 3 0 4 0 78 37 0 0 1,684 2 0 0 8 0 0 159 0 0 0 26 51 44 138 0 0 MERCER CO. 
MONROE CO. 20,117 0 19 1 19 12 0 10 0 0 7 6 0 2 0 76 53 0 0 862 0 0 0 6 0 0 6 0 0 0 0 82 0 75 0 0 MONROE CO. 
MONTGOMERY CO. 31,686 1 35 3 55 5 0 14 0 1 3 13 0 8 1 75 90 5 0 3,309 0 0 0 45 0 0 2 0 0 0 29 125 12 140 0 0 MONTGOMERY CO. 
MORGAN CO. 37,502 1 42 28 1,106 16 0 30 0 2 6 4 0 4 14 94 92 17 0 2,331 8 6 0 5 0 0 13 0 0 0 0 48 16 196 9 0 MORGAN CO. 
MOULTRIE CO. 14,546 0 12 4 11 1 0 0 0 0 7 1 0 0 1 47 15 6 0 1,807 0 0 0 4 0 0 6 0 0 0 2 14 15 101 0 0 MOULTRIE CO. 
OGLE CO. 46,338 1 65 39 61 7 3 17 0 1 17 12 0 8 12 932 99 10 3 2,471 6 0 0 22 0 0 12 0 0 0 9 80 66 439 0 0 OGLE СО. 
PEORIA CO. 200,466 4 267 349 21,528 264 4 150 6 17 112 163 3 258 66 1,699 578 129 1,850 0 11,492 785 41 0 134 7 0 181 23 5 0 71 358 196 1,043 74 13 PEORIA CO. 
PERRY CO. 21,714 0 21 8 418 3 0 2 0 2 6 0 0 12 0 32 40 6 0 1,696 0 0 0 4 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 58 2 90 0 0 PERRY СО. 
PIATT СО. 16,581 0 13 2 13 0 0 3 1 4 T 2 0 1 0 46 16 2 0 2,363 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 5 14 122 0 0 PIATT CO. 
PIKE CO. 18,896 0 23 10 9 0 0 1 0 2 4 3 0 0 1 49 25 T 0 2,249 0 0 0 0 0 3 2 0 0 0 0 3 3 94 0 0 PIKE CO. 
POPE CO. 4,404 0 8 2 183 0 0 2 0 1 2 1 0 0 1 18 12 0 0 490 0 0 0 0 0 0 8 0 0 0 0 2 0 9 4 0 POPE CO. 
PULASKI CO. 8,840 0 19 2 2,926 0 0 3 3 1 1 1 0 0 0 32 9 0 0 1,695 4 0 0 2 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 35 8 0 PULASKI CO. 
PUTNAM CO. 6,085 0 5 2 6 о о о о 0 0 0 0 0 2 17 13 0 0 267 6 0 0 4 0 0 9 0 0 0 4 11 48 14 2 0 PUTNAM СО. 
RANDOLPH СО. 35,652 0 37 8 2,266 16 0 10 0 0 3 6 0 8 1 90 130 8 0 1,351 42 0 0 4 0 0 11 0 0 0 2 50 0 109 0 0 RANDOLPH СО. 
RICHLAND CO. 17,587 0 23 23 12 1 0 11 0 0 4 1 0 7 9 20 50 2 0 2,315 12 0 0 22 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 12 12 103 0 0 RICHLAND CO. 
ROCK ISLAND CO. 165,968 0 256 131 9,811 104 1 114 9 6 69 146 0 310 82 6,416 614 97 1,850 32 9,862 59 42 0 97 0 10 5,107 6 18 0 160 415 526 997 31 0 ROCK ISLAND CO. 
ST. CLAIR CO. 267,531 3 359 170 73,651 129 12 286 29 51 303 230 21 83 80 1,801 1,287 223 0 12,637 48 166 0 218 0 0 64 2 0 0 206 807 116 727 93 0 ST. CLAIR CO. 
SALINE CO. 28,448 0 28 8 865 0 5 0 0 12 2 0 2 4 57 65 20 0 3,728 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 4 18 6 125 0 0 SALINE CO. 
SANGAMON CO. 176,089 1 207 379 11,400 202 5 98 1 11 53 142 1 85 29 512 396 71 1,156 0 8,511 179 23 6 369 0 2 88 8 0 0 9t 522 165 771 82 0 SANGAMON CO. 
SCHUYLER CO. 8,365 0 11 2 0 0 0 0 0 0 1 1 0 0 0 21 4 2 0 1,225 0 0 0 5 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 3 107 0 0 SCHUYLER CO. 
5СОТТ CO. 6,142 0 3 3 0 2 0 0 0 0 0 1 0 0 1 15 7 0 0 562 0 0 0 2 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 29 0 0 SCOTT CO. 
SHELBY CO. 23,923 0 19 13 22 1 0 12 1 2 2 2 0 6 2 58 52 1 0 3,630 0 0 0 10 0 0 59 0 0 0 0 13 8 129 0 0 SHELBY CO. 
STARK CO. 7,389 0 11 4 4 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 6 0 22 13 0 0 656 23 0 0 3 0 0 27 0 0 0 0 10 6 43 0 0 STARK CO. 
STEPHENSON CO. 49,536 0 39 57 2,707 16 1 18 0 3 7 27 0 10 18 134 82 11 ж 55 1,482 0 2 0 4 0 2 13 0 0 0 19 % 86 542 0 0 STEPHENSON СО. 
TAZEWELL CO. 132,078 2 178 55 208 34 0 41 0 9 47 104 1 113 22 465 276 45 0 8,428 411 0 0 49 0 0 168 0 0 0 105 176 249 545 0 0 TAZEWELL СО. 
UNION CO. 17,765 0 19 7 68 0 0 1 0 0 1 6 0 1 iA 47 27 10 0 2,634 0 11 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 22 0 154 0 0 UNION CO. 
VERMILION CO. 95,222 0 125 138 6,778 63 4 23 0 2 19 61 0 38 23 1,054 251 22 222 0 9,142 124 2 0 16 0 0 223 0 0 0 51 142 40 628 40 34 VERMILION CO. 
WABASH CO. 13,713 0 35 20 22 2 0 6 0 2 0 5 0 10 0 29 35 3 0 1,841 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 4 7 101 0 0 WABASH CO. 
WARREN CO. 21,943 0 31 20 362 4 0 8 3 2 13 5 1 7 2 188 42 3 0 1,693 24 0 0 0 0 0 40 0 0 0 3 13 78 173 0 0 WARREN CO. 
WASHINGTON CO. 15472 0 23 6 38 0 0 8 0 0 4 1 0 0 4 36 26 1 0 995 7 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 26 5 40 0 0 WASHINGTON CO. 
WAYNE CO. 18,059 0 25 15 6 0 1 8 1 0 5 5 0 16 0 20 41 0 0 1,854 0 0 0 3 0 0 1 1 0 0 0 4 5 61 0 0 WAYNE CO. 
WHITE CO. 17,864 0 39 9 28 0 0 3 0 0 3 4 0 4 0 69 31 2 0 1,618 2 0 0 9 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 5 2 35 0 2 WHITE CO. 
WHITESIDE CO. 65,970 0 74 67 328 13 1 20 1 2 18 15 0 31 14 4,143 228 139 0 2,818 14 0 0 23 0 0 349 3 0 0 5 85 156 4,579 0 6 WHITESIDE CO. 
WILL CO. 324,460 5 472 763 31,480 292 7 1107 24 24 149 281 7 169 187 11,27 1,611 853 740 0 9,498 265 14 70 577 0 0 161 8 26 0 1,619 2,543 602 1,978 50 24 WILL CO. 
WILLIAMSON CO. 56,538 1 66 41 845 6 0 61 0 5 17 23 0 8 5 168 92 30 277 0 5,791 27 27 0 38 0 0 18 6 0 0 56 44 29 308 0 0 WILLIAMSON CO. 
WINNEBAGO CO. 250,884 7 495 251 21,042 232 7 159 3 57 106 284 4 126 262 4,32 818 187 948 13 9,030 66 0 0 109 6 0 191 18 19 0 87 542 359 1,15 9 0 WINNEBAGO СО. 
WOODFORD СО. 33,320 0 27 9 90 1 0 4 5 0 7 10 0 31 3 70 37 9 0 1617 7 0 0 12 0 0 4 0 0 0 4 31 56 123 0 3 WOODFORD CO. 
o c, жанны RU a Е | 
INDIANA 5,490,224 47 7,682 4,296 414,785 3,986 107 3,626 126 475 2,361 3,295 54 2,338 | 1,916 57,625 14,823 12,683 | 21,242 121 462,750 4,919 472 262 3,090 80 14 4,943 222 163 0 4,552 8,618 3,083 40232 834 303 INDIANA 
| || 

ADAMS СО. 29,619 о 37 3 7 16 0 0 3 0 11 15 0 15 4 749 57 2 0 1,601 9 0 0 6 0 0 22 0 0 0 0 14 6 185 0 9 ADAMS СО. 
ALLEN CO. 294,335 1 520 424 26,396 217 7 136 6 33 103 157 3 207 137 347 888 241 1,248 0 15,482 555 24 0 163 34 7 139 12 35 0 89 286 155 1,768 114 5 ALLEN СО. 
BARTHOLOMEW СО. 65,088 0 69 75 974 35 1 25 2 8 46 54 0 82 10 266 115 36 0 6,395 46 0 0 8 0 0 7 5 0 0 6 47 15 418 4 0 BARTHOLOMEW CO. 
BENTON CO. 10,218 0 6 2 11 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 1 36 20 0 0 595 3 0 0 1 0 0 14 0 0 0 0 7 20 78 0 0 ВЕМТОМ СО. 
BLACKFORD CO. 15,570 0 21 2 4 0 0 1 0 0 1 2 0 0 0 61 13 0 0 2,181 0 0 0 0 0 0 38 0 0 0 0 0 2 173 0 0 BLACKFORD CO. 
BOONE CO. 36,446 0 56 19 45 8 3 7 0 6 9 4 1 10 4 158 58 5 0 4,391 3 0 0 10 0 0 25 0 0 0 0 62 9 243 0 0 BOONE CO. 
BROWN CO. 12,377 0 19 3 18 1 1 1 0 1 2 3 0 0 2 74 8 4 0 2,985 12 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 6 7 53 0 0 BROWN CO. 
CARROLL CO. 19,722 0 23 9 17 1 0 3 0 0 1 1 0 0 5 61 37 1 0 1,786 8 0 0 0 0 0 2 0 0 0 0 7 10 124 0 0 CARROLL CO. 
CASS CO. 40,936 0 46 21 318 12 4 16 0 0 10 Zz 0 8 2 105 64 14 0 2,988 4 0 0 5 0 0 2 0 0 0 0 34 5 267 0 0 CASS CO. 
CLARK CO. 88,838 0 127 80 4,317 26 3 100 2 14 27 39 1 12 8 192 172 63 0 11,240 19 0 0 7 0 0 14 0 0 0 8 52 15 419 0 0 CLARK CO. 
CLAY CO. 24,862 0 18 3 90 3 1 0 1 2 8 6 0 0 3 21 40 4 0 1,916 6 0 0 24 0 0 3 0 0 0 0 3 45 129 0 0 CLAY CO. 
CLINTON CO. 31,545 0 22 12 13 3 1 11 0 2 5 14 0 0 0 349 66 7 0 2,873 6 0 0 2 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 3 9 226 0 0 CLINTON CO. 
CRAWFORD CO. 9,820 0 43 1 13 0 0 0 0 1 1 4 0 0 0 27 18 1 0 1,085 8 0 0 0 0 0 3 0 0 0 0 0 0 71 0 0 CRAWFORD СО. 
DAVIESS СО. 27,836 0 14 5 124 1 0 0 2 0 9 2 0 0 0 36 42 7 0 2,607 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 9 195 0 0 ОАМІЕ55 СО. 
DEARBORN СО. 34,291 0 26 27 227 0 1 16 0 3 7 13 0 13 7 78 7 0 3,929 2 0 0 4 0 0 2 0 0 0 0 15 7 153 0 0 DEARBORN CO. 
DECATUR CO. 23,841 0 9 7 2 0 0 22 0 5 3 23 0 14 1 37 0 1 0 0 5 0 0 8 0 0 0 0 0 0 126 0 0 DECATUR CO. 
DE KALB CO. 33,606 0 64 9 28 4 0 5 0 0 7 6 0 17 7 212 2 2 0 6 0 0 5 0 3 0 0 26 30 433 0 0 DE KALB CO. 
DELAWARE CO. 128,587 0 211 94 7,587 55 1 41 0 17 49 53 3 25 %4 458 0 0 9 115 64 1,020 5 6 DELAWARE СО. 
DUBOIS CO. 34,238 0 17 14 8 6 0 11 0 1 1 7 0 0 4 92 0 0 0 0 0 0 4 0 0 0 

ELKHART CO. 137,330 7 246 110 5,761 122 3 30 2 11 36 % 0 90 47 1,056 0 40 0 4 0 0 44 5 7 0 10 20 0 ELKHART CO. 
FAYETTE CO. 28,272 0 27 28 459 2 0 6 0 0 0 7 0 16 3 92 35 2 0 4,457 9 0 0 0 0 13 0 0 0 0 0 0 FAYETTE CO. 
FLOYD CO. 61,169 0 39 16 2,182 7 0 41 1 5 15 7 1 16 4 218 120 8 0 6,649 37 0 0 0 0 7 0 0 0 11 0 0 FLOYD CO. 
FOUNTAIN CO. 19,033 0 16 5 4 2 0 2 0 0 11 1 0 0 0 54 20 8 0 1,955 2 0 0 0 0 0 0 9 0 0 0 0 FOUNTAIN CO. 
FRANKLIN CO. 19,612 0 13 2 2 0 0 11 0 1 2 1 0 6 3 35 64 6 0 1,676 2 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 0 0 FRANKLIN CO. 
FULTON CO. 19,335 0 39 4 156 3 0 17 0 0 5 7 1 2 0 46 39 0 0 1,116 0 0 0 0 0 10 10 0 0 0 0 0 FULTON CO. 
GIBSON CO. 33,156 0 19 20 618 3 0 8 0 1 9 6 0 4 12 52 65 13 0 2,956 5 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 6 0 0 GIBSON CO. 
GRANT CO. 80,934 0 158 54 5,264 37 0 66 0 3 16 33 2 34 21 1045 143 62 157 0 7,354 52 7 3 0 0 30 0 0 0 0 18 0 GRANT CO. 
GREENE CO. 30,416 0 21 21 10 6 0 17 0 6 7 9 0 3 3 48 41 5 0 3,522 2 0 0 0 0 6 0 0 0 0 0 0 GREENE CO. 
HAMILTON CO. 82,027 4 67 108 361 87 3 46 0 8 47 60 0 54 41 175 183 33 0 6,974 89 0 0 0 0 36 0 0 0 25 0 0 HAMILTON CO. 
HANCOCK CO. 43,939 0 36 31 43 10 0 15 0 3 10 39 0 0 10 173 71 17 0 6,152 0 0 0 0 0 5 0 0 0 0 0 0 HANCOCK CO. 
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WE THE PEOPLE: AN ATLAS ОҒ AMERICA'S ETHNIC DIVERSITY 


SINGLE ANCESTRY 
State/County English Finnish French & German Greek Guyan. Haitian Hungarian Iranian irish Israeli Italian Jamaican Laotian Latvian Lebanese Lithuan. Norwegian Pakistani Polish Portuguese Romanian Russian Scottish Serbian Slovak Slovene Swedish Swiss Syrian Taiwan. Thai Trinidad Turkish Ukranian Welsh State/County 
Fr. Can. & Azorean & Tobago 
LAWRENCE CO. 3,239 0 226 1,892 5 0 0 12 0 975 0 40 0 0 0 0 2 7 0 39 0 2 6 62 0 2 0 35 12 0 0 0 0 12 0 26 LAWRENCE CO. 
LEE CO. 2,647 13 303 7,053 15 0 0 52 0 1,692 0 202 0 35 40 6 24 302 0 224 2 3 11 117 0 12 2 291 86 0 0 0 0 0 23 24 LEE CO. 
LIVINGSTON CO. 3,251 6 297 8,067 40 0 0 81 0 1,764 0 393 6 0 0 0 27 218 0 194 7 0 7 96 0 400 8 196 128 0 0 0 0 0 2 19 LIVINGSTON CO. 
LOGAN CO. 3,392 2 308 6,420 0 0 0 57 0 1,399 0 108 0 0 0 0 17 88 0 142 2 1 18 220 0 4 0 150 26 0 0 0 0 0 10 24 LOGAN CO. 
MCDONOUGH CO. 4,956 18 276 4,509 69 0 8 8 77 1,666 0 347 6 2 3 14 36 85 3 303 5 2 44 196 0 0 0 464 38 7 0 9 0 13 40 70 MCDONOUGH CO. 
MCHENRY CO. 6,511 186 973 25,75 566 0 0 406 2 5,773 0 2,846 0 2 63 12 447 1,374 18 5,700 85 36 309 507 34 104 22 2,006 156 0 0 30 0 0 341 107 MCHENRY CO. 
MCLEAN CO. 13,643 15 877 18,938 74 0 6 214 24 6,287 4 1,085 6 0 11 26 57 424 5 1,018 10 10 109 546 30 64 12 1,147 215 26 27 24 0 0 53 155 MCLEAN CO. 
MACON CO. 14,944 37 1,065 15,123 251 0 0 194 0 5,905 1 748 24 34 12 6 91 280 0 584 32 39 80 670 0 34 2 486 38 6 0 2 0 0 52 161 MACON СО. 
MACOUPIN CO. 6,069 2 402 8,363 80 0 0 126 3 2,102 0 1,626 0 0 0 0 155 50 0 226 19 2 39 443 15 242 22 98 37 0 0 0 0 0 14 53 MACOUPIN CO. 
MADISON CO. 22,650 53 2,9299 38,741 236 0 28 890 31 11,053 35 3,879 11 66 2 36 587 197 26 2,545 19 85 184 823 42 333 22 451 547 7 0 60 0 17 175 369 MADISON CO. 
MARION CO. 6,894 2 421 5,759 35 0 0 49 5 2,727 0 347 0 0 6 0 23 15 0 273 10 0 21 106 0 10 0 75 40 1 0 0 0 0 6 27 MARION CO. 
MARSHALL CO. 1,451 4 120 2,824 0 0 0 7 2 704 0 324 0 0 0 0 15 18 0 83 0 2 4 64 3 32 0 294 9 0 0 0 0 0 0 5 MARSHALL CO. 
MASON CO. 2,262 10 121 3,452 7 0 0 0 0 749 0 43 0 0 0 2 2 29 0 27 0 0 18 50 2 0 0 55 9 0 0 0 0 0 0 14 MASON CO. 
MASSAC CO. 2,148 0 91 2,245 0 0 0 7 0 993 0 67 0 0 0 7 5 14 0 13 0 0 0 33 0 0 0 38 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 9 MASSAC CO. 
MENARD CO. 1,466 0 73 1,800 2 0 0 0 0 473 0 50 0 0 0 0 47 30 0 36 5 0 0 88 0 0 0 60 7 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 MENARD CO. 
MERCER CO. 1,755 11 109 1,714 6 0 0 8 0 976 0 47 0 0 0 0 7 55 17 32 0 0 0 39 0 12 0 964 29 0 0 0 0 0 2 15 MERCER CO. 
MONROE CO. 881 0 215 9,307 0 0 0 31 0 576 0 43 0 0 0 0 0 6 0 89 0 9 0 17 5 9 0 14 13 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 MONROE CO. 
MONTGOMERY CO. 3,508 12 264 6,110 20 0 0 60 0 1.452 0 511 0 0 0 0 37 22 3 275 10 3 10 118 9 106 29 54 50 0 0 0 0 0 8 41 MONTGOMERY CO. 
MORGAN CO. 6,332 0 176 3,696 16 0 0 20 ? 1,487 0 120 74 0 0 0 6 106 0 76 237 21 19 236 0 0 0 122 17 0 0 0 0 0 13 34 MORGAN CO. 
MOULTRIE CO. 2,220 0 131 2,520 0 0 0 0 0 770 0 33 0 0 0 0 0 21 0 27 0 0 2 61 0 0 0 47 33 0 0 0 0 0 0 ?3 MOULTRIE CO. 
OGLE CO. 3,527 32 337 9,513 28 0 0 24 0 1,479 0 343 0 0 0 0 102 507 0 286 10 0 12 145 0 2 8 909 87 0 0 2 0 0 29 53 OGLE CO. 
PEORIA CO. 18,960 92 1,659 26,383 282 7 7 310 68 9,193 0 1,671 35 42 14 721 229 421 0 1,160 54 39 355 963 29 93 30 1,563 339 0 0 49 19 6 98 302 PEORIA CO. 
PERRY CO. 2,301 5 121 3,751 0 0 0 31 0 790 0 308 0 0 0 0 16 16 0 460 14 2 0 51 0 5 0 8 4 0 0 0 0 0 3 2 PERRY CO. 
PIATT CO. 2272 0 107 2,231 10 0 0 0 0 751 0 48 0 0 0 0 2 53 0 57 5 0 7 74 0 0 0 11 30 0 0 0 0 0 0 38 PIATT CO. 
PIKE CO. 3,661 4 140 2,284 4 0 0 5 0 914 0 30 0 0 0 0 0 10 0 40 10 0 5 76 0 4 0 16 2 0 0 0 0 0 4 21 РІКЕ СО. 
РОРЕ СО. 759 0 22 398 2 0 0 0 0 403 0 35 4 0 0 0 5 22 0 16 0 0 3 8 0 0 0 29 4 0 0 0 0 0 0 10 POPE CO. 
PULASKI CO. 877 5 28 579 0 0 0 2 0 483 0 4 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 21 0 0 0 7 1 2 0 6 0 0 0 26 PULASKI CO. 
PUTNAM CO. 371 5 23 736 4 0 0 7 0 159 0 566 0 0 0 6 57 29 0 80 0 3 7 38 0 4 19 143 4 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 PUTNAM CO. 
RANDOLPH CO. 2579 5 691 9,875 2 0 0 15 0 1,282 0 155 0 0 0 42 15 4 0 264 0 0 8 142 0 6 0 41 10 0 0 25 0 0 0 30 RANDOLPH CO. 
RICHLAND CO 2,729 5 124 3,825 12 0 0 6 35 657 0 32 0 0 0 0 2 20 0 52 2 0 0 59 0 3 0 30 61 0 0 0 0 0 5 6 RICHLAND CO. 
ROCK ISLAND CO. 10,870 62 954 17,006 509 0 0 96 0 6,771 0 1,328 7 204 34 19 198 696 0 965 8 35 275 495 68 59 25 5,663 229 33 0 2 0 11 71 153 ROCK ISLAND CO. 
ST. CLAIR CO. 18,523 28 2,807 41,684 348 0 0 422 0 8,918 7 1,633 5 0 6 13 541 289 0 2,757 56 22 161 384 39 126 0 404 191 5 0 125 0 5 145 171 ST. CLAIR CO. 
SALINE CO. 5,880 9 330 1,665 17 0 0 139 0 2,004 0 154 0 0 0 0 75 15 0 21 0 1 14 148 0 0 6 26 15 0 0 0 0 0 0 58 SALINE CO. 
SANGAMON CO. 18,883 28 1411 21,204 194 0 0 410 20 9,242 2 3,954 20 43 25 79 1,26 367 6 1,088 220 17 236 1,044 3 258 70 643 118 9 35 30 0 9 40 243 SANGAMON CO. 
SCHUYLER CO. 1,231 0 62 823 2 0 0 2 0 524 0 24 2 0 0 0 0 11 0 12 0 0 0 41 0 1 0 26 6 0 0 0 0 0 3 3 SCHUYLER CO. 
SCOTT CO. 1,448 0 11 736 0 0 0 0 0 387 0 29 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 4 0 0 0 22 0 0 0 8 9 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 5СОТТ СО. 
SHELBY CO. 3,182 0 194 4,034 1 0 0 26 0 1,065 0 42 0 12 0 0 18 12 0 50 0 0 8 91 16 2 6 40 14 0 0 0 0 0 4 25 SHELBY CO. 
STARK CO. 1,075 0 62 953 0 0 0 2 0 381 0 31 0 0 0 23 12 14 0 8 2 0 2 107 2 2 0 148 13 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 STARK CO. 
STEPHENSON CO. 2,480 33 297 14,975 65 12 0 26 0 1,233 0 413 9 0 2 0 13 361 0 262 8 0 82 129 10 0 0 347 453 0 0 0 0 23 40 36 STEPHENSON CO. 
TAZEWELL CO. 12,803 7 996 22,584 89 0 0 167 0 4,731 0 1,423 0 0 2 411 72 364 0 454 12 11 33 634 5 29 29 690 255 0 0 50 0 22 130 158 TAZEWELL CO. 
UNION CO. 2,935 9 160 1,764 3 0 0 4 0 742 0 73 0 0 0 0 2 2 0 38 2 0 0 39 0 0 0 17 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 T UNION CO. 
VERMILION CO. 12,861 8 1,156 8,458 134 0 0 141 55 4,176 9 663 0 159 0 5 534 148 4 844 7 8 29 388 7 74 2 665 23 22 0 32 6 4 20 214 VERMILION CO. 
WABASH CO. 2,426 0 101 2,027 0 0 0 18 0 640 0 38 0 0 0 0 3 1 0 28 0 0 0 24 0 0 0 21 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 14 WABASH CO. 
WARREN CO. 2,980 0 133 1,703 0 0 0 16 0 1,376 0 49 0 0 0 24 0 61 0 34 0 0 7 148 0 0 0 947 16 0 0 0 0 0 0 59 WARREN CO. 
WASHINGTON CO. 874 2 56 5,474 4 0 0 2 0 513 0 40 0 0 0 7 19 2 0 1,323 0 0 2 26 1 0 0 27 6 0 0 28 0 0 2 10 WASHINGTON CO. 
WAYNE CO. 4211 0 67 1,307 19 0 0 4 0 704 0 44 0 15 0 0 2 9 0 41 0 0 2 48 0 а 0 35 19 0 0 0 0 0 0 27 WAYNE СО. 
WHITE СО. 4,512 4 210 2,159 0 0 0 21 0 936 0 63 0 0 0 0 0 8 12 23 0 0 0 28 0 0 0 18 1 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 WHITE CO. 
WHITESIDE CO. 5,137 34 344 10,540 10 0 0 34 0 2,541 0 481 2 19 12 4 26 210 0 302 0 14 18 187 2 14 0 863 103 4 16 0 0 8 16 32 WHITESIDE CO. 
WILL CO. 12,799 178 1,690 27,824 1,348 17 8 906 13 13,519 0 9,992 7 344 91 91 1,196 1,124 34 11,370 27 153 471 1,052 387 1,944 1,858 3,058 133 29 5 61 0 7 416 185 WILL CO. 
WILLIAMSON CO. 8,853 15 479 4,016 27 0 0 96 0 3,858 0 1,497 0 0 6 6 216 35 0 327 5 8 22 253 0 11 6 131 22 14 0 9 0 0 18 91 WILLIAMSON CO. 
WINNEBAGO CO. 15,410 195 1,88 25,436 293 0 0 186 6 8,79 48 9,354 103 142 29 43 1,46 3,448 5 2,980 27 17 292 961 6 58 15 14,135 365 5 0 25 0 33 124 137 WINNEBAGO CO. 
WOODFORD CO. 2,755 6 336 8,807 19 0 0 34 0 1,018 0 366 0 0 0 4 28 61 0 166 0 0 2 125 0 6 0 152 210 0 0 6 0 0 10 20 WOODFORD CO. 
——— aa! cà ac ndn 
INDIANA 676,564 1,124 50,455 739,223 9,422 54 102 18,382 938 228,213 162 33,674 686 761 1236 1,904 4,090 6,140 338 173,018 745 3,401 5,597 21,949 4774 10,309 773 17,400 11,515 961 356 530 81 407 3,278 6,790 INDIANA 
pisc енеке МЕн З ы чыз МИШ. эг ЕЛЕУ. Е FEX. == ANE LLL. Bas 
ADAMS CO. 2,630 2 270 8,500 2 0 0 0 0 716 0 22 0 0 0 0 6 11 0 18 0 10 0 53 0 36 0 462 2,253 0 0 0 0 0 0 19 ADAMS CO. 
ALLEN CO. 23,592 124 4478 62,879 521 0 10 616 71 9,514 22 2,040 17 300 19 260 122 390 79 1,864 45 428 221 1,106 31 137 16 884 1,504 156 0 66 0 10 309 333 ALLEN CO. 
BARTHOLOMEW CO 11,685 6 545 10,025 47 0 0 91 0 3,431 0 279 0 0 8 0 29 103 0 178 2 19 62 278 0 0 6 99 34 7 0 0 0 0 7 73 BARTHOLOMEW CO. 
BENTON СО. 1,056 0 273 1,393 0 0 0 5 0 532 0 11 0 0 0 0 1 8 0 27 0 0 0 21 0 0 0 120 17 3 0 0 0 0 8 13 BENTON CO. 
BLACKFORD CO. 2,580 0 217 2,047 1 0 0 6 0 920 0 66 0 0 0 0 2 0 0 23 24 0 0 74 7 0 0 33 12 0 0 0 0 0 0 14 BLACKFORD СО. 
ВООМЕ СО. 6,886 8 375 3,505 19 0 0 38 0 1,663 0 214 0 0 47 0 4 36 0 124 0 5 4 270 0 5 3 78 43 3 0 3 0 0 7 65 BOONE CO. 
BROWN CO 1,488 19 88 1,295 0 0 0 13 0 580 0 55 0 0 15 6 0 25 0 17 0 0 10 42 0 0 0 26 5 6 0 0 0 0 1 12 BROWN CO. 
CARROLL CO. 2,334 0 142 2,880 0 0 0 0 0 628 0 60 0 0 2 8 0 7 0 31 2 3 0 70 0 0 0 64 37 0 0 0 0 0 0 15 CARROLL CO. 
CASS CO. 4,254 28 276 5,239 21 0 0 26 0 1,455 0 492 0 0 0 2 0 27 0 92 5 2 8 106 0 8 0 89 21 0 0 0 0 0 11 39 СА55 СО. 
CLARK CO. 14,220 16 871 11,071 50 0 0 42 41 5,308 0 336 32 17 5 19 13 60 0 156 12 9 29 302 5 6 0 130 49 0 0 0 0 0 38 129 CLARK CO. 
CLAY CO. 3,100 2 173 3,216 0 0 0 21 0 656 0 62 0 0 0 0 0 40 0 29 0 0 3 147 0 3 0 35 13 6 0 0 0 16 2 68 CLAY CO. 
CLINTON CO. 4,667 6 243 2,948 2 0 0 16 0 1,010 0 38 0 4 0 6 5 14 0 56 0 0 7 108 0 6 0 50 23 0 0 0 0 0 22 42 CLINTON CO. 
CRAWFORD CO. 2,032 0 107 1,040 0 0 0 5 0 586 0 1 0 0 2 8 2 4 0 5 0 0 0 50 2 0 0 8 15 0 0 0 0 0 0 10 CRAWFORD CO. 
DAVIESS CO. 5,013 0 454 5,413 0 0 0 0 0 2,087 0 53 0 0 0 0 7 16 0 37 2 0 2 229 0 0 0 20 167 0 0 0 0 0 0 14 DAVIESS CO. 
DEARBORN CO. 4,161 0 224 8,280 2 0 0 20 0 1,607 0 117 0 0 0 0 6 6 0 42 0 5 3 73 0 8 0 28 14 2 0 25 0 0 0 20 DEARBORN CO. 
DECATUR CO. 3,683 0 165 5,281 10 0 0 18 0 947 0 47 0 0 0 0 0 5 0 29 0 0 2 98 0 5 0 39 11 1 0 0 0 0 3 16 DECATUR CO. 
DE KALB CO. 4,203 0 348 7,498 8 0 0 17 0 951 0 127 0 3 13 0 0 14 0 219 12 4 29 169 7 4 0 50 60 2 0 0 0 0 16 30 DE KALB CO. 
DELAWARE CO. 20,300 2 1,163 13,957 81 0 0 120 72 5,893 0 478 0 10 9 12 16 106 20 478 15 19 32 658 8 35 0 301 76 17 24 11 0 29 27 219 DELAWARE CO. 
DUBOIS CO. 2,002 4 205 21,23 2 0 0 4 0 859 0 67 0 0 0 0 0 2 0 87 2 0 0 9 0 4 0 8 36 0 0 0 0 0 0 8 DUBOIS CO. 
ELKHART CO. 12,129 45 1,464 28,386 95 0 0 613 0 3,989 0 1,197 14 13 41 30 44 290 0 1,045 48 25 90 483 35 1 66 779 1,690 2 0 0 0 9 225 96 ELKHART CO. 
FAYETTE CO. 4771 0 214 3,892 6 0 0 7 0 1,587 0 21 0 0 0 0 7 0 0 103 0 0 0 129 0 2 0 16 32 0 0 0 0 0 0 58 ҒАҮЕТТЕ СО. 
FLOYD CO. 9,237 5 1394 10,112 4 0 0 18 21 3,560 0 195 2 0 0 6 0 70 0 103 0 4 34 124 0 0 5 87 73 4 0 0 0 0 0 48 FLOYD CO. 
FOUNTAIN CO. 2,710 0 148 1,611 0 0 0 5 0 568 0 23 0 0 0 2 6 13 0 51 3 0 0 74 0 2 0 183 11 0 0 0 0 0 0 42 FOUNTAIN СО. 
FRANKLIN CO. 2,607 0 131 6,496 0 0 0 15 10 1,016 0 57 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 42 0 0 6 43 0 0 0 3 6 2 0 0 0 0 0 8 FRANKLIN CO. 
FULTON CO. 1,924 13 181 3,169 8 0 0 38 0 554 0 60 0 17 0 0 42 21 0 101 26 0 5 61 3 5 0 89 18 0 0 0 0 0 0 13 FULTON CO. 
GIBSON CO. 6,126 0 321 6,165 8 0 0 36 0 2,089 0 68 11 0 0 5 0 26 0 58 0 0 0 137 0 0 8 44 24 0 0 0 0 0 10 22 GIBSON CO. 
GRANT CO. 12,778 10 628 8,207 77 0 0 39 4 3,398 0 384 7 0 25 16 27 106 0 231 6 0 29 568 0 9 0 178 90 14 0 0 0 0 28 131 GRANT СО. 
GREENE CO. 6,473 5 422 3,053 27 0 0 16 0 1,510 0 88 0 0 0 0 10 25 0 101 1 2 0 180 0 17 0 56 53 2 3 0 0 0 2 78 GREENE CO. 
HAMILTON CO. 13,147 25 1,018 9,557 122 0 0 91 0 3,517 0 573 0 0 105 47 48 196 0 372 19 30 126 261 0 7 0 228 62 26 0 0 0 7 14 152 HAMILTON СО. 
HANCOCK CO. 7,253 9 449 5,365 12 0 0 17 0 2,329 0 246 0 95 0 0 12 74 0 198 0 0 0 157 0 11 0 82 4 0 0 5 0 16 0 91 HANCOCK CO. 
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ETHNIC POPULATION DATA FOR STATES AND COUNTIES — 1980 


RACE HISPANIC ORIGIN SINGLE ANCESTRY 
State/County Total Aleut Amer. Asian Black Chinese Eskimo Filipino Guam. Hawaiian Japanese Korean Samoan  Viet.| Cuban Mexican Other Albanian American Arab ^ Armenian Assyrian Austrian British Basque Belgian Brazilian Cambodian Cape Croatian Czech & Danish Dutch Е. & №. Egyptian State/County 
L Indian Indian & US. Groups? W. Ind.3 Verdean Czechoslvk African 
HARRISON CO. 27,276 0 21 7 145 0 0 4 3 1 5 7 0 5 0 4,192 0 0 0 4 0 0 7 0 0 0 0 7 3 107 0 0 HARRISON CO. 
HENDRICKS CO. 69,804 1 62 33 353 29 1 41 0 3 10 21 0 31 0 8,577 107 0 2 21 0 0 31 0 0 0 6 96 25 456 6 32 HENDRICKS CO. 
HENRY CO. 53,336 0 60 6 496 2 7 4 0 0 12 13 0 11 7 10,379 14 0 0 16 0 0 8 0 0 0 0 21 15 479 0 0 HENRY CO. 
HOWARD CO. 86,896 0 184 55 4,279 61 0 33 1 8 32 58 7 16 7 10,374 24 4 0 69 0 0 24 0 0 0 0 100 67 561 0 0 HOWARD CO. 
HUNTINGTON CO. 35,596 0 99 45 40 6 0 3 1 1 8 15 0 14 0 0 1,941 18 0 0 9 0 0 15 0 0 0 0 0 0 287 0 0 HUNTINGTON CO. 
JACKSON CO. 36,523 3 47 27 129 0 0 2 0 0 3 13 0 43 9 90 58 0 0 6,452 3 0 0 6 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 8 2 24 0 0 JACKSON CO. 
JASPER CO. 26,138 0 15 5 55 2 0 4 0 0 11 8 0 1 3 195 63 14 6 1,260 5 0 3 6 0 0 9 0 0 0 32 63 21 1,945 6 0 JASPER CO 
JAY CO. 23,239 0 24 4 48 6 0 5 0 1 5 6 0 2 1 70 53 10 0 2,120 6 0 0 0 0 0 8 0 0 0 0 10 2 154 0 0 JAY CO. 
JEFFERSON CO. 30,419 0 37 26 396 28 0 8 0 1 9 9 0 4 9 56 61 8 0 3,536 6 0 0 6 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 23 151 0 0 JEFFERSON CO. 
JENNINGS CO. 22,854 0 13 11 197 0 0 6 0 0 3 5 0 10 11 49 32 5 0 3,104 0 0 0 13 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 7 93 0 0 JENNINGS CO. 
JOHNSON CO. 77,240 0 63 54 833 71 0 61 2 4 28 61 0 3 25 205 173 55 0 9,903 8 0 0 15 0 0 18 0 0 0 12 30 30 489 0 0 JOHNSON CO. 
KNOX CO. 41,838 0 44 12 445 60 0 4 0 0 8 8 0 6 6 89 66 15 0 3,351 58 0 4 6 0 0 56 0 0 0 25 2 8 294 9 0 KNOX CO. 
KOSCIUSKO CO. 59,555 1 53 30 212 58 1 24 0 5 22 36 0 23 14 743 161 43 0 5,808 0 6 0 17 0 0 53 0 13 0 8 42 60 928 38 0 KOSCIUSKO CO. 
LAGRANGE CO. 25,550 0 33 7 3 16 0 0 0 0 2 5 0 10 0 101 39 9 0 1,783 0 0 0 3 0 0 12 0 0 0 5 21 16 272 0 0 LAGRANGE CO. 
LAKE CO. 522,965 5 655 359 126,051 259 5 688 14 47 181 375 3 150 416 31,135 3,126 9,255| 4,625 53 19,738 485 130 140 511 5 0 101 5 0 0 3,469 3,000 250 4,644 129 96 (АКЕ СО. 
LA PORTE CO. 108,632 0 195 68 8,662 24 0 95 1 10 33 84 0 51 31 766 286 108 434 0 5,475 405 0 0 131 0 0 139 0 18 0 44 454 108 536 12 0 LA PORTE CO. 
LAWRENCE CO. 42,472 0 37 15 115 8 1 19 0 0 8 9 3 1 3 97 68 2 0 7,007 0 0 0 19 0 0 5 0 0 0 5 8 14 170 0 0 LAWRENCE CO. 
MADISON CO. 139,336 0 153 63 9,652 32 2 30 6 8 51 73 1 30 49 439 244 57 * 0 19,170 26 0 0 42 14 0 20 0 0 0 7 123 20 966 94 0 MADISON CO. 
MARION CO. 765,233 13 1,068 867 155,310 767 17 835 23 101 490 733 9 435 386 3,507 2,263 662 | 10,175 23 67,711 850 130 12 436 17 0 270 31 7 0 40 719 562 3,848 140 33 MARION CO. 
MARSHALL CO. 39,155 0 20 2 61 0 0 22 0 0 5 18 0 11 11 502 50 37 0 2,163 0 0 0 7 0 0 91 0 0 0 0 81 16 441 0 0 MARSHALL CO. 
MARTIN CO. 11,001 0 16 4 7 1 0 17 0 0 2 4 0 8 3 17 14 0 0 1,290 0 0 0 0 0 0 14 0 0 0 0 0 0 61 0 0 MARTIN CO. 
MIAMI CO. 39,820 0 377 7 1,087 14 0 64 2 16 28 36 3 2 9 264 138 52 0 2,722 0 0 0 10 0 0 17 0 0 0 20 36 32 294 0 0 MIAMI CO 
MONROE CO. 98,785 3 125 160 2,570 389 2 114 10 14 212 209 1 30 67 421 503 113 277 7 7,759 668 44 0 77 0 0 51 20 0 0 28 131 146 523 79 19 MONROE CO. 
MONTGOMERY CO. 35,501 0 28 2 154 9 1 7 0 1 7 10 0 10 3 84 38 4 0 3,126 0 0 0 11 0 0 10 0 0 0 0 28 32 236 0 0 MONTGOMERY CO. 
MORGAN CO. 51,999 0 42 13 8 10 0 10 0 0 13 22 0 1 12 84 83 15 2 6,419 5 2 0 5 0 0 12 0 0 0 9 6 21 416 0 0 MORGAN CO. 
NEWTON CO. 14,844 0 18 6 11 9 0 19 0 0 1 3 0 0 0 98 10 5 0 819 0 0 0 10 0 0 2 0 0 0 12 54 32 232 0 0 NEWTON CO. 
NOBLE CO. 35,443 0 37 3 28 4 0 2 0 1 3 10 0 6 4 289 46 7 0 2,801 15 2 2 4 0 0 4 0 0 0 2 14 32 323 0 0 NOBLE CO. 
OHIO CO. 5,114 0 2 2 48 0 0 2 0 0 3 1 0 0 1 10 3 0 0 1,035 0 6 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 30 0 0 OHIO CO. 
ORANGE CO. 18,677 0 19 13 227 1 0 0 1 0 3 5 0 3 6 50 37 4 0 2,619 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 о 199 4 0 ORANGE CO. 
OWEN CO. 15,841 0 39 5 38 2 0 5 0 0 7 1 0 7 0 29 31 1 0 2,333 0 0 0 4 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 5 7 118 0 0 OWEN CO. 
PARKE CO. 16,372 0 26 5 41 0 0 0 0 0 5 5 1 9 1 34 28 7 0 1,037 0 0 0 25 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 4 0 80 0 0 PARKE CO. 
PERRY CO. 19,346 2 22 5 12 0 0 2 0 0 12 6 1 0 0 39 13 0 0 1,110 0 0 0 0 0 0 74 0 0 0 0 2 0 70 0 0 PERRY CO. 
PIKE CO. 13,465 0 26 1 12 0 0 13 0 2 2 1 0 0 6 32 29 9 0 884 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 6 0 66 0 0 РІКЕ СО. 
PORTER CO. 119,816 0 161 83 299 92 3 154 1 14 49 79 2 ТЕ 67 1529 538 555 16 5,958 82 18 73 154 0 0 34 0 0 0 402 562 117 780 2 12 PORTER CO. 
POSEY CO. 26,414 0 36 10 302 17 0 7 0 0 3 5 0 2 3 61 46 5 0 3,345 13 0 0 2 0 0 9 0 0 0 0 16 5 50 0 0 POSEY CO. 
PULASKI CO. 13,258 0 2 2 57 5 0 2 0 0 3 3 0 1 7 59 24 0 0 684 0 0 0 4 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 61 23 67 2 0 PULASKI CO. 
PUTNAM CO. 29,163 0 34 22 434 3 2 11 1 2 16 10 0 3 6 71 50 15 0 2,161 0 0 0 13 0 0 3 0 0 0 7 7 20 178 0 0 PUTNAM CO. 
RANDOLPH CO. 29,997 0 35 10 69 6 0 16 1 1 9 2 0 1 5 152 42 9 0 3,592 0 0 0 20 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 10 о 338 0 0 RANDOLPH CO. 
RIPLEY CO. 24,398 2 15 1 7 5 0 22 0 0 9 6 0 3 0 64 43 6 0 1,587 12 0 0 2 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 80 0 12 RIPLEY CO. 
RUSH CO. 19,604 0 23 4 164 1 1 4 0 4 1 4 0 0 0 46 17 2 0 2,523 0 0 0 0 0 0 4 0 0 0 8 0 2 96 0 0 RUSH CO. 
ST. JOSEPH CO. 241,617 2 504 283 21,604 279 6 103 14 18 145 196 4 136 71 2,4642 774 176| 1,757 0 8,592 247 21 0 645 0 0 2992 5 51 0 170 501 97 1,577 12 6 ST. JOSEPH CO. 
SCOTT CO. 20,422 0 16 4 2 0 1 31 1 0 2 5 0 0 10 170 49 2 0 3,278 1 0 0 6 0 0 8 0 0 0 0 3 5 57 0 0 SCOTT CO. 
SHELBY CO. 39,887 1 48 12 301 7 1 32 3 2 7 7 2 2 3 57 86 3 129 0 5,996 0 0 0 6 0 0 5 0 0 0 0 4 17 208 0 0 SHELBY CO. 
SPENCER CO. 19,361 0 24 5 118 0 0 15 0 0 4 4 0 3 0 45 27 9 0 1,138 0 3 0 2 0 0 4 0 0 0 0 2 5 34 0 0 SPENCER CO. 
STARKE CO. 21,997 0 42 7 32 4 0 5 0 2 11 9 0 0 6 154 55 13 0 1.795 3 0 3 14 0 0 15 0 0 0 13 427 47 215 2 0 STARKE CO. 
STEUBEN CO. 24,694 0 34 35 65 23 0 6 0 2 11 5 0 14 0 54 55 13 1,757 66 0 0 0 0 0 11 0 0 0 0 32 16 434 0 0 STEUBEN СО. 
SULLIVAN CO. 21,107 0 25 6 22 0 0 5 0 0 1 2 0 1 3 28 20 7 0 1,568 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 0 0 0 0 11 2 166 0 0 SULLIVAN CO. 
SWITZERLAND CO. 7,153 0 10 0 14 0 0 11 0 0 1 0 0 0 0 29 30 0 0 1,616 3 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 44 0 0 SWITZERLAND CO. 
TIPPECANOE CO. 121,702 1 152 329 2,040 725 3 92 15 24 237 137 1 143 81 631 493 180 555 0 7,872 158 22 4 72 0 0 100 127 0 0 28 219 144 1,573 55 42 TIPPECANOE CO. 
TIPTON CO. 16,819 0 25 5 2 1 0 0 1 10 2 4 0 1 2 83 18 5 0 1,532 0 0 0 6 0 0 0 0 0 0 3 0 5 98 0 0 TIPTON CO. 
UNION CO. 6,860 0 11 1 21 0 0 8 0 0 1 0 0 0 1 11 8 0 0 915 2 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 4 2 58 0 0 UNION CO. 
VANDERBURGH CO. 167,515 0 189 89 11,934 111 2 52 0 15 35 101 о 254 29 433 250 51 1,110 0 8,840 79 16 0 32 0 0 41 0 0 0 9 172 53 889 6 0 VANDERBURGH CO. 
VERMILLION CO. 18,229 0 23 3 13 0 0 18 0 1 4 8 0 0 3 42 28 1 0 1,246 0 0 0 3 0 0 0 2 0 0 3 40 о 115 0 0 VERMILLION CO. 
VIGO CO. 112,385 0 178 157 6,170 111 14 119 1 13 74 73 3 64 41 324 438 59 416 0 6,336 473 25 0 43 0 0 28 0 0 0 6 126 51 578 20 31 VIGO CO. 
WABASH CO. 36,640 0 143 17 147 1 4 6 0 1 4 19 0 16 12 153 43 17 0 2,223 5 0 0 8 0 0 3 0 0 0 2 29 22 170 15 0 WABASH CO. 
WARREN CO. 8,976 1 8 3 3 0 1 3 0 0 0 2 0 0 0 11 18 0 0 844 0 0 0 7 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 10 7 102 0 0 WARREN CO. 
WARRICK CO. 41474 0 40 36 295 18 0 15 0 2 5 32 1 2 7 60 66 18 0 3,278 6 0 0 0 0 0 23 0 0 0 0 17 8 159 42 0 WARRICK CO. 
WASHINGTON CO. 21,932 0 13 4 7 0 0 4 0 0 1 6 0 7 0 64 34 1 0 4,100 0 0 0 8 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 8 2 85 0 0 WASHINGTON CO. 
WAYNE CO. 76,058 0 124 29 3,856 28 0 68 4 2 25 16 0 29 17 180 146 22 101 0 9,314 39 0 0 22 0 0 10 0 0 0 0 28 26 477 0 0 WAYNE CO. 
WELLS CO. 25,401 0 16 6 4 0 0 7 1 0 4 5 0 2 0 154 47 10 0 1,630 2 0 0 9 0 0 15 0 0 0 2 37 9 274 о 0 WELLS CO. 
WHITE CO. 23,867 0 20 3 10 8 0 7 0 4 8 5 0 6 0 67 31 6 0 1,490 0 4 2 7 0 0 0 0 0 0 3 28 41 226 0 0 WHITE CO. 
WHITLEY CO. 26,215 0 42 2 9 6 3 6 0 3 v) 10 0 10 3 81 44 5 0 2,149 2 0 0 11 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 17 8 202 0 0 WHITLEY СО. 
IOWA 2,913,808 27 5,369 2,47 41700 2,110 59 1,225 70 182 1,049 2,259 59 2,476 486 18,161 6,180 709| 6,086 5 122,379 2,247 50 12 1,134 41 21 2,404 100 177 0 1,018 28,305 29,253 65,185 495 192 IOWA 
ADAIR CO. 9,509 0 1 4 1 0 0 0 0 0 0 1 0 0 0 17 8 0 0 863 0 0 0 4 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 31 258 68 0 0 ADAIR CO. 
ADAMS CO. 5,731 0 4 0 1 0 0 2 0 0 3 0 0 10 0 2 13 0 0 189 0 0 0 10 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 32 61 75 0 0 ADAMS CO. 
ALLAMAKEE CO. 15,108 1 7 5 8 0 0 2 0 0 0 3 0 0 0 23 10 1 0 253 2 0 0 14 0 0 2 0 0 0 0 51 14 65 0 0 ALLAMAKEE CO. 
APPANOOSE CO. 15511 0 38 3 103 8 0 2 0 0 3 8 0 18 1 41 43 " 0 545 0 0 0 0 0 0 6 0 0 0 289 39 13 231 0 0 APPANOOSE СО. 
AUDUBON CO. 8,559 0 2 4 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 1 0 5 0 11 10 3 0 177 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 21 2451 36 0 0 AUDUBON CO. 
BENTON CO. 23,649 0 27 4 6 0 2 2 0 0 1 11 0 2 0 34 44 3 0 715 8 0 0 7 0 0 130 0 0 0 0 816 140 122 0 0 ВЕМТОМ СО. 
BLACK HAWK CO. 137,961 1 251 193 8,595 146 2 58 16 10 54 124 7 71 22 549 345 30 0 5,399 78 5 0 36 0 0 52 0 16 0 88 881 1,806 1,210 15 0 BLACK HAWK CO. 
BOONE CO. 26,184 0 22 7 50 0 0 5 0 0 3 11 0 48 9 50 27 4 0 1,172 26 0 0 23 0 0 10 0 0 0 28 95 176 226 0 20 ВООМЕ СО. 
BREMER СО. 24,820 0 16 3 46 15 0 15 1 1 14 9 0 21 0 43 34 5 0 783 18 0 0 13 0 0 4 0 0 0 0 70 195 133 5 0 BREMER CO. 
BUCHANAN CO. 22,900 0 21 12 25 0 0 6 0 0 8 3 0 12 0 72 13 3 0 840 3 0 0 0 0 0 22 0 0 0 0 235 186 91 0 0 BUCHANAN CO. 
BUENA VISTA CO. 20,774 0 16 12 9 3 0 3 0 0 5 2 0 0 1 23 42 3 0 813 2 0 0 1 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 26 678 155 0 0 BUENA VISTA CO. 
BUTLER CO. 17,668 0 10 1 4 3 0 4 1 1 2 16 0 1 1 23 17 0 0 776 0 0 0 0 0 0 4 0 0 0 0 51 160 295 0 0 BUTLER CO. 
CALHOUN CO. 13,542 0 8 5 21 0 0 2 0 0 2 4 0 0 5 30 14 1 0 743 0 0 0 2 0 0 5 0 0 0 0 49 83 85 2 0 CALHOUN CO. 
CARROLL CO. 22,951 0 16 6 3 2 0 13 0 0 0 5 0 12 4 75 23 0 | 0 514 0 0 0 0 0 0 4 0 0 0 0 46 244 90 0 0 CARROLL СО. 
СА55 СО. 16,932 0 13 9 10 0 0 11 0 0 2 7 3 12 0 15 24 0 || 0 767 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 91 1,192 96 0 0 СА55 СО. 
| 
CEDAR СО. 18,635 0 21 5 12 1 0 6 0 2 1 11 2 27 3 70 30 0 | 0 1,035 0 0 0 4 0 0 48 0 0 0 0 234 154 167 0 0 CEDAR CO. 
CERRO GORDO CO. 48,458 0 42 22 238 19 0 19 2 6 12 44 0 19 4 828 108 2 101 0 1,687 7 0 0 27 0 0 54 0 0 0 11 480 689 298 0 0 CERRO GORDO СО. 
CHEROKEE CO. 16,238 0 20 4 7 1 0 5 0 0 1 7 0 1 0 21 17 0 | 0 947 0 0 0 8 0 0 2 0 0 0 0 29 223 229 5 0 СНЕНОКЕЕ СО. 
CHICKASAW СО. 15,437 4 5 1 2 0 0 4 0 2 9 3 0 2 0 18 9 0 0 319 2 0 0 10 0 0 2 0 0 0 0 270 47 32 0 0 CHICKASAW CO. 
CLARKE CO. 8,612 0 9 4 4 0 0 3 0 0 0 6 0 0 0 13 11 0 0 973 0 0 0 0 0 0 6 0 0 0 0 19 35 92 0 0 CLARKE CO. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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WE THE PEOPLE: АМ ATLAS ОҒ AMERICA'S ETHNIC DIVERSITY 


SINGLE ANCESTRY 


State/County English Finnish French & German Greek Guyan. Haitian Hungarian Iranian Irish Israeli | Italian Jamaican Laotian Latvian Lebanese Lithuan. Norwegian Pakistani Polish Portuguese Romanian Russian Scottish Serbian Slovak Slovene Swedish Swiss Syrian Taiwan. Thai Trinidad Turkish Ukranian Welsh State/County 
Е Ег. Сап. & Azorean & Tobago 
HARRISON CO. 2,967 4 417 5,979 3 0 0 16 0 1,422 0 47 0 0 0 0 0 14 0 41 0 0 9 99 3 2 0 15 27 0 0 0 0 0 0 14 HARRISON CO. 
HENDRICKS CO. 12,524 0 645 7,022 57 0 0 72 0 3,046 0 346 14 0 26 31 13 122 0 287 0 35 8 324 5 35 120 124 94 0 6 0 0 6 16 140 HENDRICKS CO. 
HENRY CO. 11,450 2 387 4,448 33 2 0 10 0 2,805 0 94 0 0 0 8 0 36 0 115 1 0 12 225 0 6 0 54 25 0 0 0 6 0 0 55 HENRY CO. 
HOWARD CO. 12,826 17 797 9,430 45 0 13 75 9 3,768 0 499 0 0 0 12 22 51 0 463 5 120 45 407 0 13 24 175 56 6 0 6 5 0 0 143 HOWARD CO. 
HUNTINGTON CO. 4,544 0 307 8,481 13 0 0 6 0 931 0 138 0 0 0 0 0 33 0 107 0 0 9 100 0 12 0 62 75 0 0 0 0 0 0 38 HUNTINGTON CO. 
JACKSON CO. 5,291 0 280 7,606 5 0 0 8 0 1,848 0 52 0 0 0 0 0 22 0 84 0 0 0 125 0 0 0 26 T 0 0 0 0 0 0 19 JACKSON CO. 
JASPER CO. 2,122 3 234 2,414 31 0 0 61 6 992 0 128 0 0 2 5 31 23 0 363 0 11 10 37 25 88 rà 121 37 0 0 0 0 0 41 20 JASPER CO. 
JAY CO. 3,268 5 192 4,013 6 0 0 31 0 958 0 47 0 0 0 0 3 24 0 29 0 0 0 51 0 0 2 28 96 0 0 0 0 0 0 42 JAY СО. 
JEFFERSON CO. 5,551 6 280 3,939 6 0 0 25 7 2,074 0 131 0 0 0 6 6 12 0 52 0 0 0 222 0 1 0 42 7 0 0 0 0 17 0 21 JEFFERSON СО. 
JENNINGS СО 4,200 0 137 3,104 9 0 0 0 0 1,173 0 38 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 47 0 0 0 69 0 0 0 6 15 0 0 0 0 0 2 21 JENNINGS СО. 
JOHNSON CO. 13,366 23 609 8,289 21 0 0 75 7 3,763 0 346 6 0 23 0 14 58 0 163 6 19 32 382 15 10 0 203 68 8 0 10 0 0 26 96 JOHNSON CO. 
KNOX CO. 5,748 0 1,287 6,438 35 0 0 32 22 2,160 0 83 0 0 0 0 9 64 0 141 0 5 6 349 0 6 5 71 0 7 0 0 0 8 2 84 KNOX CO. 
KOSCIUSKO CO. 7,808 8 448 11,763 54 0 6 121 0 2,058 0 172 3 0 0 0 17 80 0 278 0 17 в 266 31 15 0 227 339 0 0 4 0 0 8 120 KOSCIUSKO CO. 
LAGRANGE CO. 3,143 0 158 8,561 10 0 0 37 0 736 0 70 0 0 2 0 23 19 0 90 0 2 2 84 0 0 0 68 752 0 0 0 0 0 8 12 LAGRANGE CO. 
LAKE CO. 25,526 126 2,716 32,270 4,430 0 20 5,213 12 16,284 35 5,866 241 0 48 179 1,705 777 50 26,517 50 1,475 1,358 1,362 3417 8,003 120 2,580 150 68 0 35 24 55 1,266 383 LAKE CO. 
LA PORTE CO 7,969 41 678 15,846 137 0 37 374 10 3,227 0 692 6 4 4 361 175 165 1 5,885 21 49 204 202 11 86 6 986 98 38 0 0 0 9 60 46 LA PORTE CO. 
LAWRENCE CO. 8,774 6 516 3,405 19 0 0 23 0 2,661 0 186 0 0 0 0 0 18 0 147 0 0 1 157 0 8 0 70 25 0 0 4 0 0 16 37 LAWRENCE CO. 
MADISON CO. 21,592 38 857 14,034 161 9 0 84 0 5,920 0 402 15 0 12 6 23 98 0 494 27 32 5 568 5 6 0 262 79 20 0 25 0 16 2 274 MADISON CO. 
MARION CO. 95,563 133 5,905 68,598 1,178 30 0 1,086 91 34012 25 5,186 149 112 610 406 431 694 83 3,039 72 521 1,197 3,159 156 209 244 1611 456 255 167 102 21 51 321 1,036 MARION СО. 
MARSHALL СО 3,105 5 360 9,203 63 0 0 216 0 1,365 0 119 0 0 0 0 64 38 0 396 0 24 10 150 0 18 0 391 106 0 0 0 0 0 2 14 MARSHALL CO. 
MARTIN CO. 2,176 0 172 1,388 11 0 0 0 0 1,144 0 17 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 24 0 0 0 24 0 0 0 2 8 0 0 0 0 0 0 12 MARTIN CO. 
MIAMI CO. 5017 23 350 5,047 41 0 0 57 0 1,724 0 170 0 0 0 0 8 8 0 93 14 5 0 160 0 6 0 68 22 0 12 55 0 0 60 12 MIAMI CO. 
MONROE CO. 12,636 20 861 10,095 271 7 0 271 182 4,666 27 820 8 0 56 32 54 215 15 917 29 27 519 708 56 95 0 343 125 13 0 59 0 23 139 171 MONROE CO. 
MONTGOMERY CO. 5,692 7 231 3,033 94 0 0 21 0 1,407 0 33 0 0 5 0 18 54 0 63 5 0 8 165 6 0 30 119 36 0 0 0 0 0 7 58 MONTGOMERY CO. 
MORGAN CO. 7,823 11 379 4,605 38 0 0 81 0 2,094 0 154 0 0 0 2 0 97 0 117 0 9 11 243 23 3 16 72 1 3 0 15 0 0 0 30 MORGAN CO. 
NEWTON CO. 1479 3 179 1.432 26 0 0 37 0 530 0 41 0 0 7 0 22 8 0 157 2 8 15 38 13 19 0 92 18 0 0 2 0 0 13 9 NEWTON CO. 
NOBLE CO 5,401 2 578 7,418 3 0 0 43 0 1,226 0 94 0 0 0 0 4 33 0 185 3 21 0 127 0 0 0 139 38 8 0 2 0 0 9 21 NOBLE CO. 
OHIO CO. 819 0 55 676 0 0 0 2 0 309 0 21 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 4 0 0 0 0 15 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 OHIO CO. 
ORANGE CO. 4,390 3 211 1,541 0 0 0 19 0 974 0 18 72 0 0 0 0 10 0 23 T 6 0 130 0 0 0 37 12 0 0 0 0 2 0 18 ORANGE CO. 
OWEN CO. 2,050 0 145 1,825 0 0 0 22 0 714 0 46 0 0 0 0 5 9 0 37 0 9 10 56 0 3 0 36 10 0 0 2 0 0 2 22 OWEN CO. 
PARKE CO. 2,688 5 153 1.246 0 0 0 12 0 644 0 63 0 0 0 0 11 12 0 9 0 7 0 102 0 22 0 11 33 0 0 0 0 3 0 24 PARKE CO. 
PERRY CO. 2,423 0 977 4,106 7 0 0 2 0 1,124 0 72 0 0 0 0 0 18 0 21 0 0 16 9 0 0 0 10 22 0 0 0 0 0 0 18 PERRY CO. 
PIKE CO. 3477 0 74 1,798 2 0 0 10 2 843 0 46 0 0 0 0 1 10 0 15 0 0 6 23 0 0 0 18 17 0 0 7 0 0 0 15 РІКЕ СО. 
PORTER СО. 7,810 67 1,081 13,123 481 0 0 758 19 4,200 19 1,516 0 0 23 42 369 243 0 3,641 53 189 274 477 359 798 35 1312 61 9 9 23 0 2 117 167 PORTER CO. 
POSEY CO. 3,226 0 200 6,217 3 0 0 4 0 962 0 45 0 0 0 13 6 20 0 66 0 0 8 90 0 12 0 14 9 0 0 10 0 0 2 26 POSEY CO. 
PULASKI CO. 1,49 5 93 2,685 7 0 0 29 0 370 0 69 2 0 0 0 30 12 0 189 0 2 0 18 12 1 0 62 18 0 14 0 0 0 3 13 PULASKI CO. 
PUTNAM CO 4311 8 233 2,358 8 0 0 25 0 1,179 0 124 0 0 0 0 3 41 0 83 3 1 2 145 7 0 0 53 23 0 0 4 0 0 2 47 PUTNAM CO. 
RANDOLPH CO. 5,848 0 199 4,049 20 0 0 15 0 1472 0 108 0 0 0 0 2 6 0 36 3 8 0 132 0 0 0 24 25 0 0 0 0 0 0 51 RANDOLPH CO. 
RIPLEY CO. 3,650 4 226 8,385 6 0 0 26 0 973 0 52 0 0 2 0 2 28 0 38 0 4 4 60 0 0 11 22 24 0 0 0 0 0 0 8 RIPLEY CO. 
RUSH CO. 4,103 4 160 2,557 10 0 0 7 0 888 0 19 0 0 0 0 0 2 0 36 0 0 16 86 0 0 2 10 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 37 RUSH CO. 
ST. JOSEPH CO. 13,907 75 1,863 27,848 490 0 5 6,178 0 9,753 17 3,077 33 49 9 177 300 320 20 18,703 73 34 577 888 342 150 13 1,233 262 20 31 4 12 2 158 220 ST. JOSEPH СО. 
SCOTT CO. 5,275 2 172 1,452 7 0 0 0 0 1,385 0 36 0 0 0 1 0 16 0 28 0 0 0 139 0 0 0 16 8 0 0 0 0 0 0 4 SCOTT CO. 
SHELBY CO. 6,529 0 279 5,099 11 0 0 5 0 1,734 0 123 0 12 14 0 13 34 0 118 5 6 10 225 0 4 7 42 2 0 0 2 0 0 0 46 SHELBY CO. 
SPENCER CO 2,851 3 292 5,346 0 0 0 5 0 700 0 64 0 0 0 0 0 9 0 23 6 0 0 53 0 10 0 26 12 0 0 0 0 0 0 18 SPENCER CO. 
STARKE CO. 2.126 23 202 2,826 10 0 0 71 0 1,081 0 361 2 0 0 0 35 12 0 710 34 40 в 95 т 63 0 225 17 3 0 0 0 0 93 22 STARKE CO. 
STEUBEN CO. 2,642 2 284 4,961 5 0 0 27 0 841 0 83 0 0 16 7 0 54 12 108 7 0 10 81 2 27 0 67 29 5 0 4 6 22 9 44 STEUBEN CO. 
SULLIVAN CO. 3,421 3 184 1,578 0 0 0 38 0 880 0 53 0 0 0 0 0 4 0 52 0 0 0 146 0 0 3 60 5 0 0 0 0 0 3 53 SULLIVAN CO. 
SWITZERLAND CO 981 0 68 727 1 0 0 6 0 583 0 14 2 0 0 3 3 4 0 21 0 0 0 43 0 3 0 8 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 3 SWITZERLAND CO. 
TIPPECANOE CO 12,860 21 1,128 15,641 180 6 6 234 151 4,663 6 821 12 34 22 58 58 358 31 901 39 25 197 706 34 72 5 781 180 6 66 0 7 25 43 186 TIPPECANOE CO. 
TIPTON CO. 2,284 0 129 1,959 0 0 0 8 0 633 0 6 0 0 0 0 0 10 0 9 7 1 0 87 0 0 0 35 36 0 0 0 0 0 6 17 TIPTON CO. 
UNION CO. 1,356 0 67 908 0 0 0 3 0 399 0 15 0 0 0 0 0 5 0 11 0 0 0 16 0 0 0 5 2 2 0 0 0 0 0 3 UNION CO. 
VANDERBURGH CO 24,768 41 1,508 37,049 75 0 0 79 39 7,815 0 603 22 44 13 23 46 130 7 549 22 7 105 587 21 12 0 228 118 7 24 24 0 33 53 217 VANDERBURGH CO. 
VERMILLION CO 2214 2 89 1,048 0 0 0 115 2 598 0 892 0 0 0 0 58 12 0 74 0 13 0 65 70 41 13 31 10 0 0 2 0 7 0 26 VERMILLION CO. 
VIGO CO. 13422 25 1,175 10,167 45 0 0 319 148 4,380 11 857 16 0 10 64 60 131 20 591 0 90 95 776 44 91 6 277 62 222 0 8 0 18 37 321 VIGO CO. 
WABASH CO. 4,744 0 216 6,639 41 0 0 26 0 1,029 0 105 0 47 0 0 2 21 0 38 0 0 2 100 6 6 0 76 112 0 0 0 0 11 0 16 WABASH СО. 
WARREN CO. 1,067 0 64 741 0 0 0 2 0 401 0 19 0 0 0 0 0 4 0 6 3 0 0 47 0 0 0 65 2 0 0 11 0 0 0 13 WARREN СО. 
WARRICK CO. 7016 y 432 8,064 8 0 5 38 0 2,172 0 11 0 0 0 6 2 22 0 171 15 2 12 103 0 0 0 51 25 0 0 0 0 0 10 32 WARRICK CO. 
WASHINGTON CO. 5,089 0 245 2,034 0 0 0 5 0 1,232 0 32 0 0 0 0 0 3 0 9 2 0 11 42 2 0 0 27 34 0 0 0 0 0 0 55 WASHINGTON CO. 
WAYNE CO. 12,336 4 623 9,112 56 0 0 214 12 3,304 0 599 0 0 37 33 13 46 0 245 7 10 59 222 0 15 0 78 48 6 0 0 0 3 8 161 WAYNE CO. 
WELLS CO. 3,628 6 279 4,850 10 0 0 0 0 1,083 0 24 0 0 0 0 0 9 0 27 0 0 0 53 0 0 0 69 961 2 0 0 0 0 0 24 WELLS CO. 
WHITE CO. 2,748 0 337 3,358 0 0 0 41 0 869 0 41 0 0 0 0 6 50 0 161 0 2 0 125 0 15 0 75 28 0 0 0 0 0 0 53 WHITE CO. 
WHITLEY CO. 3,054 2 265 5,786 14 0 0 9 0 572 0 91 0 0 4 2 14 17 0 58 0 0 4 135 0 2 0 90 80 0 0 0 0 7 2 4 WHITLEY CO. 
IOWA 215911 750 19,220 599,421 3,014 15 45 1,350 551 122,800 29 14,147 95 1.468 487 ‚180 1,75 59,868 95 7,573 469 240 2,606 11,321 188 482 43 37,720 4,305 144 47 962 20 71 583 6,083 IOWA 
ADAIR CO 943 0 67 1,783 0 0 0 3 0 361 0 9 0 15 0 0 0 61 0 20 0 0 0 64 0 0 0 59 5 0 0 0 0 0 0 24 ADAIR CO. 
ADAMS CO. 767 0 27 638 0 0 0 2 0 324 0 6 0 0 0 0 0 72 0 4 2 0 0 12 0 0 0 97 26 0 0 0 0 0 0 23 ADAMS CO. 
ALLAMAKEE CO 468 6 40 3,995 0 0 0 0 0 1,212 0 24 0 0 0 0 8 1,295 0 10 5 0 4 35 0 0 2 102 56 0 0 0 0 0 0 3 ALLAMAKEE CO. 
APPANOOSE CO 2,709 0 86 1,097 25 0 0 2 0 921 0 267 0 0 0 0 2 58 0 26 6 0 0 116 0 0 0 180 18 0 0 0 0 0 5 54 APPANOOSE CO. 
AUDUBON CO 624 0 38 1,814 0 0 0 0 0 158 0 6 0 0 0 0 0 38 0 5 0 0 0 30 0 0 0 82 0 0 0 0 0 6 0 36 AUDUBON CO. 
BENTON CO. 1,608 2 152 6,990 3 0 0 9 0 840 0 43 0 0 0 2 0 324 0 26 0 0 0 76 0 14 0 181 20 6 0 39 0 0 0 46 BENTON CO. 
BLACK HAWK CO 9,117 73 791 30,422 201 0 0 25 13 5,293 0 342 0 0 18 43 38 2,423 21 410 13 27 119 546 6 Ф 8 1,002 134 0 7 0 7 0 31 234 BLACK HAWK СО. 
BOONE CO. 2,601 9 144 3,825 34 0 0 28 0 1.142 0 225 0 0 16 0 8 506 0 26 1 0 0 156 0 0 0 1,625 17 0 0 0 0 0 0 44 ВООМЕ СО. 
BREMER CO 1.183 6 79 11,037 0 0 0 18 0 534 0 40 0 0 0 10 0 312 0 51 0 0 3 36 0 0 4 187 18 2 0 0 0 0 0 14 BREMER CO. 
BUCHANAN CO 1,656 0 158 5,895 16 0 0 2 0 1,314 0 31 0 10 0 3 6 205 37 36 2 7 0 52 0 0 0 66 84 0 0 0 0 0 2 48 BUCHANAN СО. 
BUENA VISTA СО 1,043 8 100 5,267 18 0 0 0 0 562 0 34 0 0 0 0 5 405 0 71 0 0 5 104 0 6 0 1,09 12 0 0 10 0 0 0 27 BUENA VISTA СО. 
BUTLER CO. 871 0 61 8,402 1 0 0 0 0 301 0 18 0 0 0 0 0 168 0 13 0 0 2 22 0 4 0 69 9 0 0 0 0 0 7 2 BUTLER СО. 
CALHOUN СО 850 0 91 4,182 7 0 0 0 0 501 0 13 0 0 0 0 2 197 0 18 0 0 0 24 0 0 0 412 16 0 0 9 0 0 3 13 CALHOUN CO. 
CARROLL CO. 820 2 81 12251 0 0 0 0 0 558 0 101 0 0 0 0 0 72 0 25 0 0 2 26 0 0 0 86 9 0 0 0 0 0 1 22 CARROLL СО. 
СА55 СО. 1,290 0 117 3,900 4 0 0 16 0 748 0 6 0 33 0 0 6 105 0 14 2 0 0 101 0 0 0 272 9 0 0 0 0 0 0 35 CASS CO. 
CEDAR CO. 1.008 1 116 6,384 0 0 0 0 0 522 0 32 0 8 0 0 0 101 0 22 0 0 0 71 6 0 0 54 22 0 0 34 0 0 0 13 CEDAR CO. 
CERRO GORDO CO. 2,749 13 300 9,855 235 0 0 33 2 1.789 0 158 0 20 5 7 24 2,904 0 108 0 8 17 203 0 0 0 394 77 0 0 0 0 0 13 114 CERRO GORDO CO. 
CHEROKEE CO. 982 7 109 3,890 0 0 0 10 0 455 0 18 0 0 0 0 21 223 0 9 7 0 0 61 5 0 0 673 14 0 0 0 0 0 45 17 СНЕНОКЕЕ СО. 
CHICKASAW СО. 675 0 32 5,665 5 0 0 29 0 679 0 25 0 0 8 2 0 558 0 18 4 0 0 31 0 7 8 30 6 0 0 0 0 0 0 6 CHICKASAW CO. 
CLARKE CO. 1,227 0 107 836 0 0 0 0 0 405 0 11 0 0 0 0 0 47 0 2 0 0 0 83 0 0 0 93 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 36 CLARKE CO. 
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ETHNIC POPULATION DATA FOR STATES AND COUNTIES — 1980 


SINGLE ANCESTRY 


American Arab ^ Armenian Assyrian Austrian British Basque Belgian Brazilian Cambodian Саре Croatian Czech & Danish Dutch Е. & №. Egyptian State/County 
| Indian Indian Span. Rican| (Est)! &US. Groups? W. Ind.3 Verdean Czechoslvk African 
CLAY CO. 19,576 0 36 3 4 0 1 1 0 1 5 11 0 13 1 20 25 0 0 702 0 0 0 0 0 0 5 0 30 0 6 47 517 385 0 0 CLAY CO. 
CLAYTON CO. 21,098 0 30 3 8 0 0 3 0 0 2 14 0 1 0 52 16 3 0 846 0 0 0 8 3 0 0 0 31 0 0 137 31 74 0 0 CLAYTON CO. 
CLINTON CO. 57,122 0 99 25 551 28 0 26 4 0 9 37 0 65 10 189 90 8 * 0 2,690 6 11 0 34 0 0 155 0 0 0 7 237 745 549 7 0 CLINTON CO. 
CRAWFORD CO. 18,935 0 14 3 9 5 0 2 4 2 2 6 0 29 1 76 29 4 0 737 0 0 0 2 0 0 15 0 0 0 0 28 178 84 0 0 CRAWFORD СО. 
DALLAS CO. 29,513 0 19 8 56 11 0 9 0 1 6 19 0 16 3 107 72 10 0 1,562 0 0 0 26 0 0 14 0 0 0 32 78 278 354 0 0 DALLAS CO. 
DAVIS CO. 9,104 0 5 3 16 0 0 0 0 1 0 0 0 0 0 21 6 0 0 948 0 0 0 0 0 0 11 0 0 0 6 0 17 58 0 0 DAVIS CO. 
DECATUR CO. 9,794 0 14 1 27 3 1 6 0 1 7 y 0 13 2 39 38 0 0 585 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 25 25 175 5 0 DECATUR CO. 
DELAWARE CO. 18,933 0 11 1 3 3 0 0 0 0 1 3 0 7 0 36 22 0 0 474 0 0 0 2 0 0 8 0 0 0 0 68 19 70 0 0 DELAWARE CO. 
DES MOINES CO. 46,203 0 63 17 1,021 20 0 26 0 4 8 34 0 13 14 352 вз 16 0 2,499 37 0 0 28 0 0 25 0 0 0 7 94 155 319 1 23 DES MOINES CO. 
DICKINSON CO. 15,629 0 20 4 4 0 0 2 1 1 2 2 0 2 0 34 6 2 0 432 0 0 0 3 0 0 2 0 0 0 2 62 284 272 0 0 DICKINSON СО. 
0 2,198 33 0 0 79 0 0 18 0 0 0 17 232 10 307 0 0 

DUBUQUE CO. 93,745 0 56 47 237 28 2 41 2 14 29 34 1 40 40 187 189 42 * DUBUQUE CO 
EMMET CO. 13,336 0 11 3 13 6 1 5 0 0 3 6 0 8 0 34 9 0 0 426 12 0 0 0 0 0 2 0 0 0 0 27 457 158 0 0 ЕММЕТ СО. 
ҒАҮЕТТЕ СО. 25,488 0 9 7 44 4 0 3 0 0 7 16 0 20 4 157 50 1 0 1,360 17 0 0 9 0 0 17 0 0 0 0 139 90 128 2 0 FAYETTE CO. 
FLOYD CO. 19,597 0 3 1 4 1 0 1 0 0 3 17 0 6 2 60 29 6 0 1,432 0 0 0 0 0 0 20 0 0 0 0 111 — 140 126 0 0 FLOYD CO 
FRANKLIN CO. 13,036 0 3 0 7 6 0 3 0 0 0 5 0 4 1 99 18 0 0 323 0 0 0 0 0 0 11 0 0 0 0 43 398 124 0 0 FRANKLIN CO. 
FREMONT CO. 9,401 0 26 3 5 1 0 1 0 1 2 2 0 1 2 30 18 1 0 594 0 0 0 0 0 0 4 0 0 0 0 4 19 147 0 0 FREMONT CO. 
GREENE CO. 12,119 0 9 3 4 7 0 5 1 0 7 1 0 21 0 21 3 0 0 677 0 0 0 8 0 0 7 0 0 0 5 67 102 193 0 0 GREENE CO. 
GRUNDY CO. 14,366 0 4 1 1 0 0 ?) 0 0 1 9 0 0 0 21 13 1 0 590 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 84 231 203 0 0 GRUNDY CO 
GUTHRIE CO. 11,983 0 6 4 3 0 0 5 0 0 3 3 0 0 0 6 14 0 0 843 0 0 0 6 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 59 367 145 0 0 GUTHRIE CO. 
HAMILTON CO. 17,862 0 16 13 10 7 2 0 0 0 4 16 0 7 0 69 26 0 0 656 0 0 0 5 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 29 176 163 0 0 HAMILTON СО. 
НАМСОСК СО. 13,833 0 7 0 6 0 0 6 1 0 1 9 0 0 0 71 21 2 0 471 0 0 0 5 0 0 7 0 0 0 0 409 152 159 0 0 НАМСОСК СО. 
HARDIN CO. 21,776 1 25 10 60 10 0 4 0 1 6 18 0 3 1 41 37 5 0 1,116 0 0 0 0 0 0 12 0 0 0 0 64 174 175 9 0 HARDIN CO. 
HARRISON CO. 16,348 0 22 3 8 0 3 0 0 0 3 2 0 3 0 13 12 1 0 750 1 0 0 2 0 0 2 0 0 0 0 51 309 117 2 0 HARRISON CO. 
HENRY CO. 18,890 0 22 14 125 0 1 10 0 0 5 19 0 39 3 54 41 2 0 991 0 0 0 16 0 0 11 0 0 0 2 35 68 121 0 0 HENRY CO. 
HOWARD CO. 11,114 0 3 1 3 0 0 0 0 0 5 6 0 6 0 8 6 0 0 260 0 0 0 0 0 0 7 0 0 0 0 1,281 36 81 0 0 HOWARD CO 
HUMBOLDT CO. 12,246 0 7 4 11 0 0 3 0 0 0 1 0 5 0 31 22 0 0 353 0 0 0 0 0 0 46 0 13 0 0 60 449 134 0 0 HUMBOLDT CO. 
IDA CO. 8,908 0 3 1 1 0 0 1 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 1 5 0 0 735 0 0 0 6 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 8 212 67 0 0 IDA CO. 
IOWA CO. 15,429 0 7 2 4 1 0 7 0 0 0 16 0 12 0 28 10 4 0 385 0 0 0 2 0 0 115 0 0 0 5 259 42 141 0 0 IOWA CO. 
JACKSON CO. 22,503 0 5 7 4 2 0 6 0 1 2 12 0 0 5 39 30 2 0 1,134 0 0 0 5 0 0 27 0 0 0 0 196 67 85 0 0 JACKSON СО 
JASPER CO. 36,425 0 36 13 40 7 6 6 0 4 9 37 0 9 0 97 48 4 0 1,602 6 0 0 12 0 0 7 0 0 0 36 57 104 4,281 0 0 JASPER CO. 
JEFFERSON CO. 16,316 0 19 5 74 4 0 5 0 1 7 8 0 0 1 67 24 8 0 807 0 7 0 6 0 0 13 0 0 0 0 56 20 186 0 0 JEFFERSON CO. 
JOHNSON CO. 81,717 3 118 279 1,194 532 5 47 3 13 151 188 4 181 58 342 381 48 693 0 1,578 361 0 0 86 4 21 65 56 0 0 21 2,424 528 605 133 54 JOHNSON CO. 
JONES CO. 20,401 0 22 7 102 0 0 0 0 0 1 5 0 2 0 43 32 1 0 1,269 0 0 0 24 0 0 2 0 0 0 6 391 92 140 0 0 JONES CO. 
KEOKUK CO. 12,921 0 9 7 3 0 0 0 0 1 0 1 0 3 1 7 24 0 0 421 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 10 0 0 81 11 274 2 0 KEOKUK CO. 
KOSSUTH CO. 21,891 0 11 7 6 0 0 14 0 0 3 17 0 0 0 71 21 6 0 622 0 0 0 12 0 0 5 0 0 0 0 47 286 176 0 0 KOSSUTH CO. 
LEE CO. 43,106 0 61 26 1,121 41 1 31 0 3 7 24 0 39 21 702 88 7 0 2,693 20 0 0 1 0 0 41 0 0 0 2 105 56 240 0 0 LEE CO. 
LINN CO. 169,775 0 263 154 2,740 97 5 93 3 14 69 112 2 183 39 784 416 43 305 0 4,563 530 0 0 59 9 0 125 0 6 0 24 7,688 690 1,376 36 0 LINN CO. 
LOUISA CO. 12,055 0 19 5 7 0 0 1 0 0 1 4 0 4 1 138 4 2 0 608 2 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 33 20 131 0 0 LOUISA CO. 
LUCAS CO. 10,313 0 13 0 2 0 0 0 0 0 1 2 0 11 0 20 15 0 0 763 0 0 0 0 0 0 7 0 0 0 0 0 70 143 0 0 LUCAS CO. 
LYON CO. 12,896 0 8 0 2 0 0 3 0 0 3 2 0 0 0 4 16 0 0 284 0 0 0 0 0 0 24 0 0 0 0 6 46 2,921 0 0 LYON CO. 
MADISON CO. 12,597 0 12 3 5 2 0 2 0 1 1 1 0 1 0 25 13 1 0 1,119 0 0 0 6 0 0 0 0 0 0 5 34 63 250 0 0 MADISON CO. 
MAHASKA CO. 22,867 0 33 3 116 1 0 3 1 0 15 20 2 15 3 50 40 3 0 1,202 0 0 0 2 2 0 3 0 0 0 0 80 12 3,783 2 0 MAHASKA CO. 
MARION CO. 29,669 0 30 22 103 6 0 28 0 4 11 43 1 41 4 85 67 8 5 1,236 7 0 0 2 0 0 6 0 0 0 18 71 92 6,241 6 0 MARION CO. 
MARSHALL CO. 41,652 0 75 60 266 22 0 28 1 0 7 15 0 30 5 190 63 16 0 1,677 5 0 0 10 0 0 34 0 0 0 4 495 157 543 0 0 MARSHALL CO. 
MILLS CO. 13406 0 21 2 16 2 0 4 0 1 2 5 0 4 0 26 25 3 0 782 0 0 0 8 0 0 14 0 0 0 0 68 117 121 0 0 MILLS CO. 
MITCHELL CO. 12,329 0 1 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 1 4 0 5 0 27 11 0 0 459 0 0 0 6 0 0 36 0 0 0 6 137 105 43 0 0 MITCHELL СО. 
МОМОМА СО. 11,692 0 18 1 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 1 0 0 0 29 13 0 0 397 0 0 0 4 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 55 505 83 0 0 MONONA CO. 
MONROE CO. 9,209 0 12 2 25 0 0 0 1 0 0 4 0 0 0 21 11 3 0 463 6 0 0 16 0 0 0 0 0 0 30 112 14 155 0 0 MONROE CO. 
MONTGOMERY CO. 13413 0 1 2 8 5 0 4 0 0 1 2 0 1 1 16 14 0 0 441 0 0 0 6 0 0 0 0 0 0 5 78 185 84 0 0 MONTGOMERY CO. 
MUSCATINE CO. 40,436 0 46 20 187 17 1 7 2 0 7 39 7 37 12 1,870 143 66 111 0 2,347 7 0 0 7 0 0 34 0 0 0 0 148 188 589 0 0 MUSCATINE CO. 
O'BRIEN CO. 16,972 0 5 1 3 0 0 2 0 0 1 5 0 0 2 22 17 1 0 342 2 0 0 0 0 0 7 0 0 0 0 21 101 34127 0 0 O'BRIEN CO. 
OSCEOLA CO. 8,371 0 7 2 10 0 5 0 0 0 0 4 0 0 0 12 10 0 0 192 0 0 0 5 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 17 51 1,142 0 0 OSCEOLA CO. 
PAGE CO. 19,063 0 20 17 37 0 2 8 0 0 14 4 0 14 1 96 37 5 0 985 0 0 0 9 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 16 97 125 0 0 PAGE CO. 
PALO ALTO CO. 12,721 0 5 3 6 0 0 1 0 0 3 1 0 2 0 20 24 1 0 475 0 5 0 2 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 14 313 80 0 0 PALO ALTO CO. 
PLYMOUTH CO. 24,743 0 24 6 46 4 0 3 0 5 3 9 3 9 4 38 32 4 0 590 16 0 0 2 0 0 13 0 0 0 0 86 250 843 0 0 PLYMOUTH CO. 
POCAHONTAS CO. 11,369 0 8 1 1 0 0 2 0 1 0 3 0 0 0 9 27 6 0 533 0 0 0 6 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 206 142 53 0 0 POCAHONTAS CO. 
POLK CO. 303,170 7 70 426 13,700 254 5 281 16 34 129 382 3 679 90 3,408 943  138| 3237 0 13,961 257 3 0 95 6 0 82 8 53 0 208 901 1,818 4,014 25 0 POLK CO. 
POTTAWATTAMIE CO. 86,561 5 165 32 443 19 1 44 5 4 35 54 0 34 15 998 182 12 226 0 4,008 18 0 0 7 0 0 40 0 0 0 16 444 2,316 457 0 0 POTTAWATTAMIE CO. 
POWESHIEK CO. 19,306 0 19 14 66 13 1 4 0 1 18 21 0 15 5 26 38 4 0 882 0 0 0 18 0 0 244 0 10 0 0 200 126 574 0 0 POWESHIEK CO. 
RINGGOLD CO. 6,112 0 8 11 0 0 0 2 0 0 1 3 0 6 0 12 9 4 0 773 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 0 0 0 0 71 26 58 0 0 RINGGOLD CO. 
SAC CO. 14,118 0 3 3 3 0 0 1 0 0 3 0 0 1 1 24 9 1 0 535 7 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 23 109 73 0 0 SAC CO. 
SCOTT CO. 160,022 3 329 134 6,620 138 7 106 2 15 79 226 1 114 20 2,987 492 54 0 6,741 47 13 6 96 0 0 512 0 0 0 72 689 650 1,114 76 0 5СОТТ СО. 
SHELBY CO. 15043 0 4 3 6 10 0 5 0 0 5 18 0 22 5 18 27 0 0 438 0 0 0 18 0 0 6 0 0 0 0 46 1755 20 0 0 SHELBY CO. 
SIOUX CO. 30,813 0 60 2 35 4 0 6 0 0 5 8 13 25 3 30 47 5 0 953 0 0 0 7 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 15 93 17,004 0 0 SIOUX CO. 
STORY CO. 72,326 2 56 255 789 477 1 60 2 3 117 199 5 131 19 182 380 36 0 2,184 412 6 6 44 12 0 76 25 8 0 19 490 757 935 128 90 STORY CO. 
TAMA CO. 19,533 0 658 6 13 3 0 7 0 1 5 7 0 5 0 4 37 0 0 494 0 0 0 5 0 0 8 0 0 0 0 2,460 161 125 0 0 ТАМА СО. 
TAYLOR CO. 8,353 0 5 1 1 14 0 0 0 0 0 4 0 0 0 12 15 0 0 685 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 о о 0 8 61 138 0 0 TAYLOR CO. 
UNION CO. 13,858 0 7 8 16 4 0 6 0 0 0 8 0 0 1 17 18 2 0 1,391 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 98 106 139 0 0 UNION CO. 
VAN BUREN CO. 8,626 0 7 2 6 0 0 1 0 0 4 4 0 19 4 11 7 0 0 1,283 0 0 0 2 0 0 2 0 0 0 0 13 13 76 0 0 VAN BUREN CO. 
WAPELLO CO. 40,241 0 48 19 277 7 0 ? 0 2 10 12 0 14 7 97 61 0 138 0 2,798 0 0 0 24 0 0 20 5 0 0 25 49 89 929 0 0 WAPELLO CO. 
WARREN CO. 34,878 0 39 14 118 2 0 9 0 4 8 29 0 46 5 121 51 4 0 2,302 6 0 0 7 0 0 11 0 0 0 0 77 159 498 7 0 WARREN CO. 
WASHINGTON CO. 20,141 0 10 12 29 11 0 0 0 1 3 2 0 16 3 57 45 1 0 783 0 0 0 5 0 0 0 6 0 0 4 359 34 217 10 0 WASHINGTON CO. 
WAYNE CO. 8,199 0 8 4 0 2 0 2 0 0 0 7 0 0 0 6 11 0 0 1,016 0 0 0 2 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 12 12 87 0 0 WAYNE CO. 
WEBSTER CO. 45,953 0 34 6 797 14 2 1 0 2 11 22 0 64 6 367 97 5 106 0 1,530 88 0 0 38 5 0 13 0 0 0 6 628 428 251 0 0 WEBSTER CO. 
WINNEBAGO CO. 13,010 0 7 0 26 0 0 3 1 0 3 6 0 12 0 52 22 4 0 328 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 37 144 98 6 0 WINNEBAGO CO. 
WINNESHIEK CO. 21,876 0 2 0 93 2 0 0 0 4 5 12 1 15 1 26 32 0 0 700 0 0 0 8 0 0 12 0 0 0 0 1,176 53 65 0 0 WINNESHIEK CO. 
WOODBURY CO. 100,884 0 1167 47 1,126 48 2 4 0 3 34 59 4 78 9 883 227 26 971 0 3,148 188 0 0 50 0 0 37 0 0 0 0 395 1,104 1,457 11 5 WOODBURY СО. 
МОВТН СО. 9,075 0 4 0 22 1 0 1 0 0 1 1 0 2 0 56 10 1 0 239 0 0 0 2 0 0 6 0 0 0 0 91 74 100 0 0 WORTH CO. 
WRIGHT CO. 16,319 0 18 4 0 9 0 1 0 0 8 14 0 42 0 65 22 0 0 478 0 0 0 0 0 0 5 0 0 0 0 47 197 111 0 0 WRIGHT CO. 
KANSAS 2,363,679 36 15256 2,357 126127 2,425 81 ,662 264 378 1,585 2,627 90 3,690 926 49,917 9,578 2,918 1,647 16 166,929 2,736 102 2 2,437 10 14 1,621 127 118 4 2,241 11,051 4,705 18714 765 155 КАМ5А5 
ALLEN CO. 15,654 0 74 4 247 1 4 2 3 2 4 3 0 8 0 188 30 2 0 1,765 0 0 0 4 0 0 0 0 0 0 3 2 30 61 0 0 ALLEN CO. 
ANDERSON CO. 8,749 1 42 2 14 0 0 0 0 0 1 2 0 1 0 42 15 2 0 669 0 0 0 11 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 15 10 47 0 0 ANDERSON СО. 
АТСНІ5ОМ СО. 18,397 1 69 8 1,143 5 1 5 1 0 9 8 0 11 1 190 81 6 0 1,382 14 0 0 6 0 0 28 0 0 0 0 11 24 11 0 0 ATCHISON CO. 
BARBER CO. 6,548 0 26 4 10 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 0 4 0 42 22 3 0 671 26 0 0 6 0 0 5 0 0 0 0 9 5 32 0 0 BARBER CO. 
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WE THE PEOPLE: АМ ATLAS ОҒ AMERICA'S ETHNIC DIVERSITY 


SINGLE ANCESTRY 
State/County English Finnish French & German Greek Guyan. Haitian Hungarian Iranian Irish Israeli Italian Jamaican Laotian Latvian Lebanese Lithuan. Norwegian Pakistani Polish Portuguese Romanian Russian Scottish Serbian Slovak Slovene Swedish Swiss Syrian Taiwan. Thai Trinidad Turkish Ukranian Welsh State/County 
Fr. Can. & Azorean & Tobago | 
CLAY CO. 1,160 0 192 4,230 0 0 0 0 0 515 0 34 0 10 0 0 0 529 0 6 1 6 0 ТУ. 0 0 0 408 23 0 0 16 0 0 5 53 CLAY CO. 
CLAYTON CO. 861 10 112 8,689 0 0 0 8 0 565 0 13 0 0 6 0 0 500 0 26 2 0 1 13 0 0 0 47 87 0 0 0 0 0 0 29 CLAYTON СО. 
CLINTON CO. 3,416 0 330 15,648 59 0 0 47 6 2,780 0 226 0 0 10 6 22 474 0 151 6 50 15 146 17 7 0 465 44 0 0 7 0 6 7 59 CLINTON CO. 
CRAWFORD CO. 815 0 31 8,655 0 0 0 0 0 662 0 8 0 30 0 0 0 94 0 18 0 0 2 26 0 0 0 359 53 0 0 9 0 0 0 20 CRAWFORD CO. 
DALLAS CO. 3,334 F 226 4,507 2 0 0 8 0 1,450 0 265 0 0 0 0 9 295 0 44 0 2 5 149 0 0 0 394 34 0 0 0 0 0 3 120 DALLAS CO. 
DAVIS CO. 949 5 113 1,326 0 0 0 2 0 404 0 18 0 0 0 0 0 20 0 5 0 0 0 31 8 0 0 68 79 0 0 0 0 0 0 63 DAVIS CO. 
DECATUR CO. 1,702 0 77 946 6 0 0 7 7 561 0 28 0 0 0 0 0 57. 0 7 0 0 0 79 0 0 0 40 16 0 0 0 0 2 10 80 DECATUR СО. 
DELAWARE CO. 1,363 3 104 7,819 5 0 0 0 0 824 0 6 0 0 0 0 6 114 0 24 0 0 0 15 0 2 0 122 91 0 0 0 0 0 3 3 DELAWARE CO. 
DES MOINES CO. 4,205 0 283 8,894 57 6 0 5 0 1,700 0 135 0 69 0 14 26 250 0 125 7 0 28 190 0 8 0 1,253 78 0 0 0 0 0 0 52 DES MOINES СО. 
DICKINSON CO. 1,030 2 178 4,032 5 0 0 0 0 542 0 11 0 0 0 0 12 473 0 56 0 33 5 91 0 0 0 252 17 0 0 0 0 0 0 25 DICKINSON CO. 
DUBUQUE CO. 3,021 30 484 35,532 60 0 0 28 0 6,327 0 310 0 0 2 21 0 581 0 261 4 6 36 216 0 10 0 348 319 0 0 21 0 0 22 76 DUBUQUE CO. 
EMMET CO. 747 8 95 2,544 12 0 0 9 0 370 0 0 0 6 0 10 0 1,090 0 37 1 0 5 13 0 0 0 283 0 2 0 0 0 0 0 70 ЕММЕТ СО. 
ҒАҮЕТТЕ СО. 1,356 4 145 7,508 2 0 0 0 0 760 0 68 0 31 0 5 0 1,075 0 34 16 0 17 108 0 0 0 92 263 5 0 0 0 0 0 32 FAYETTE CO. 
FLOYD CO. 1,164 7 126 5,574 0 0 0 14 0 532 0 25 0 0 0 0 0 382 0 24 0 0 2 80 0 0 0 131 16 0 0 0 0 0 0 21 FLOYD CO. 
FRANKLIN CO. 793 0 43 4,526 0 0 0 0 0 220 0 5 0 0 0 0 0 308 0 20 0 0 0 15 0 0 0 94 16 0 0 0 0 0 0 11 FRANKLIN CO. 
FREMONT CO. 1,306 0 79 1,148 0 0 0 0 0 587 0 17 0 0 0 0 2 8 0 14 0 0 e 35 0 0 0 115 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 12 FREMONT CO. 
GREENE CO. 1,359 0 69 2,202 Ги 0 0 26 0 571 0 25 0 0 0 0 0 130 0 60 0 0 2 122 0 0 0 211 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 34 GREENE СО. 
GRUNDY СО. 699 1 51 6,466 0 0 0 6 0 339 0 23 0 0 0 0 0 95 0 4 1 0 0 34 0 2 о 39 13 о 0 0 0 0 2 17 GRUNDY CO. 
GUTHRIE CO. 1,663 3 78 1,853 0 0 0 0 0 571 0 33 0 0 0 0 0 60 0 6 0 0 0 43 0 0 0 101 15 0 0 0 0 0 2 25 GUTHRIE CO. 
HAMILTON CO. 1,135 6 159 2,876 5 0 0 16 6 541 0 27 0 0 0 0 0 1,972 0 17 6 0 11 56 0 0 0 587 12 0 0 15 0 F 0 30 HAMILTON CO. 
HANCOCK CO. 455 0 104 3,799 0 0 0 2 0 245 0 16 0 0 0 0 0 900 0 13 4 0 2 33 0 0 0 187 14 0 0 0 0 0 0 12 HANCOCK CO. 
HARDIN CO. 1771 0 100 6,800 5 0 0 0 0 478 0 23 0 0 0 0 0 942 0 39 0 0 0 52 0 2 0 119 13 0 0 0 0 0 0 36 HARDIN CO. 
HARRISON CO. 1,476 0 152 3,095 2 0 0 13 0 811 0 28 0 0 0 5 3 132 0 49 29 2 2 62 0 0 0 121 11 6 0 0 0 0 7 18 НАННІ5ОМ СО. 
НЕМНҮ СО. 2,115 0 195 3,624 7 0 0 0 0 865 0 56 0 28 0 0 0 140 3 53 0 0 12 81 0 0 0 600 31 0 0 0 0 0 7 63 HENRY CO. 
HOWARD CO. 376 0 35 2,428 30 0 0 0 0 383 0 0 0 0 0 0 6 529 0 23 3 0 0 48 0 0 0 14 20 0 0 0 0 0 0 79 HOWARD СО. 
HUMBOLDT СО. 728 14 88 2,384 6 0 0 3 0 392 0 11 0 0 0 0 0 1,059 0 4 0 0 2 42 0 2 0 152 67 0 0 0 0 0 0 3 HUMBOLDT CO. 
IDA CO. 396 2 29 3,640 7 0 0 0 0 266 0 2 0 0 0 0 0 55 0 6 2 2 0 22 0 0 0 240 8 0 0 6 0 0 0 10 IDA CO. 
IOWA CO. 1,113 2 63 5,316 T 0 0 2 0 921 0 12 0 0 0 0 2 87 0 26 0 0 7 62 0 2 0 59 52 0 0 0 0 0 0 119 IOWA СО. 
JACKSON CO. 1,151 4 115 8,715 7 0 0 14 0 1,138 0 35 0 0 7 0 0 124 0 33 0 0 9 40 0 0 0 59 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 19 JACKSON CO. 
JASPER CO. 3,949 2 264 3,764 11 0 0 23 0 1,392 0 95 0 0 0 4 2 362 0 35 7 0 29 187 2 0 2 226 17 2 0 0 0 0 5 176 JASPER CO. 
JEFFERSON CO. 2,256 0 160 2,023 5 0 0 6 0 758 0 123 0 0 0 0 14 61 0 92 0 6 30 129 0 6 0 516 54 0 0 0 0 0 7 72 JEFFERSON CO. 
JOHNSON CO. 5,778 57 528 13,137 187 0 9 92 166 4,033 14 509 0 13 18 122 58 1,045 0 382 26 7 202 394 0 11 0 755 151 7 14 82 0 3 93 254 JOHNSON CO. 
JONES CO. 1,240 0 66 6,488 0 0 0 0 0 747 0 36 6 0 0 0 5 76 0 16 0 0 0 67 0 0 0 77 196 0 0 0 0 0 0 10 JONES CO. 
KEOKUK CO. 1,452 0 93 3,274 1 0 0 5 0 600 0 10 0 0 0 0 0 29 0 14 0 0 2 70 0 0 0 46 4 0 0 0 0 0 2 39 KEOKUK CO. 
KOSSUTH CO. 710 6 75 7,933 13 0 0 14 0 648 0 11 0 11 0 0 0 572 0 31 0 0 13 49 0 0 0 236 52 0 0 8 0 0 13 33 KOSSUTH CO. 
LEE CO. 3,441 0 340 9,072 23 0 0 29 0 1,980 0 81 0 16 0 13 16 167 0 51 38 0 8 89 0 2 0 421 31 0 0 0 0 0 0 33 LEE CO. 
LINN CO. 11,695 122 976 26,052 191 4 0 146 21 8,502 10 628 6 0 43 398 67 2,394 11 575 26 7 155 725 33 5 0 1,290 266 31 0 22 0 0 40 292 LINN CO. 
LOUISA CO. 1,534 8 61 1,998 2 0 0 5 0 390 0 13 0 3 2 0 2 40 0 27 0 0 0 57 0 2 0 115 32 2 0 0 0 0 0 162 LOUISA CO. 
LUCAS CO. 1,198 0 45 1,236 0 0 0 3 0 486 0 84 0 0 0 0 4 23 0 22 0 0 0 65 0 2 0 139 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 26 LUCAS CO. 
LYON CO. 243 0 24 4,260 0 0 0 0 0 148 0 2 0 0 0 0 0 344 0 15 0 0 0 11 0 0 0 28 27 0 0 7 0 0 0 6 LYON СО. 
MADISON СО. 1,709 12 60 1,267 0 0 0 0 0 709 0 35 0 0 0 0 0 83 0 0 2 0 0 81 6 0 0 98 25 0 0 0 0 0 0 59 MADISON CO. 
MAHASKA CO. 2,805 0 170 1,846 0 0 0 14 0 1,076 0 75 0 92 0 0 0 58 0 16 0 0 7 64 0 12 0 201 28 0 0 39 0 0 0 127 MAHASKA CO. 
MARION CO. 3,232 0 258 2,514 0 0 0 34 0 1,004 0 183 0 47 0 Л 3 140 0 79 0 0 5 161 0 2 0 217 25 0 0 1 0 0 0 68 MARION CO. 
MARSHALL CO. 3,379 26 234 8,245 10 0 0 10 28 1,421 0 175 0 72 0 5 6 992 0 52 21 0 21 180 5 6 0 394 44 0 0 6 0 0 15 62 MARSHALL CO. 
MILLS CO. 1,530 0 158 2,053 0 0 0 7 0 476 0 54 0 0 0 0 5 58 0 61 0 0 0 39 0 0 0 156 21 0 0 0 0 0 0 36 MILLS CO. 
MITCHELL CO. 736 0 44 4,120 2 0 0 2 0 224 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 696 0 22 0 0 0 74 0 0 0 39 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 18 MITCHELL CO. 
MONONA CO. 700 0 108 2,118 0 0 0 2 0 501 0 8 0 0 0 0 2 464 0 0 r 0 0 31 0 0 0 170 8 0 0 0 0 0 0 6 MONONA CO. 
MONROE CO. 1,189 0 84 590 13 0 0 7 0 1,049 0 90 0 0 0 6 0 26 0 56 0 0 0 82 0 31 0 137 2 0 0 0 0 0 0 80 MONROE CO. 
MONTGOMERY CO. 1,397 0 108 1,366 0 0 0 13 0 589 0 16 0 0 0 0 0 113 0 23 0 0 0 98 0 0 0 1,560 18 0 0 2 0 0 6 58 MONTGOMERY CO. 
MUSCATINE CO. 3,228 0 385 8,391 14 0 0 9 T 1,538 0 107 0 0 4 0 0 269 0 114 0 2 35 117 0 0 0 305 72 0 0 9 0 0 0 93 MUSCATINE CO. 
O'BRIEN CO. 534 3 51 5,227 0 0 0 0 0 300 0 15 0 12 0 2 0 309 0 25 2 0 0 25 0 0 0 172 12 0 0 0 0 0 0 9 O'BRIEN CO. 
OSCEOLA CO. 203 0 17 3,359 0 0 0 2 0 81 0 23 0 0 0 0 0 66 0 9 0 0 0 3 0 0 0 50 3 0 0 0 0 0 0 3 OSCEOLA CO. 
PAGE CO. 2,502 2 122 2,416 0 0 0 7 0 1,179 0 17 0 0 0 0 6 76 0 24 0 0 21 75 о 0 0 890 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 24 РАСЕ СО. 
PALO ALTO СО. 662 2 26 3,093 14 0 0 3 0 697 0 31 0 0 0 0 0 483 0 22 0 0 8 16 0 4 0 152 91 0 0 0 0 0 0 17 PALO ALTO СО. 
PLYMOUTH CO. 1,054 3 121 8,565 20 0 0 13 0 511 0 50 0 0 0 7 0 254 0 32 0 0 7 70 0 0 0 198 19 2 0 0 0 0 11 8 PLYMOUTH CO. 
POCAHONTAS CO. 498 0 47 2,890 0 0 0 3 0 448 0 18 0 0 0 0 0 239 0 14 0 0 0 36 0 0 0 447 17 0 0 0 0 0 0 5 РОСАНОМТА5 СО. 
POLK CO. 28,482 102 2,416 32,165 451 0 21 145 73 14,733 15 5,506 22 817 256 179 318 4,086 0 1,151 63 21 718 1,641 23 55 5 4,598 262 10 0 502 0 6 74 953 POLK CO. 
POTTAWATTAMIE CO. 6,708 31 530 14,118 53 0 0 55 13 3,898 0 445 0 0 0 13 31 507 0 235 21 2 55 272 36 4 0 691 71 5 0 0 2 0 13 122 POTTAWATTAMIE CO. 
POWESHIEK CO. 1,825 0 120 3,021 0 0 0 6 5 1,215 0 34 0 0 0 0 6 224 0 46 0 0 31 97 5 13 0 145 14 0 0 12 0 0 15 57 POWESHIEK CO. 
RINGGOLD CO. 968 0 25 522 0 0 0 0 0 267 0 10 0 0 0 0 0 28 0 0 0 0 4 30 0 0 0 45 4 0 0 0 0 0 0 11 RINGGOLD CO. 
SAC CO 935 2 66 5,290 0 0 0 9 0 351 0 ја 0 0 0 0 0 115 0 10 4 2 2 53 0 0 0 388 12 7 0 14 0 0 0 14 SAC СО. 
5СОТТ СО. 9,668 45 1,269 30,882 341 0 0 122 11 7,608 0 1,004 0 0 59 37 77 1,066 0 860 64 27 206 518 5 95 14 1,6650 172 1 0 6 0 0 45 191 SCOTT CO. 
SHELBY CO. 408 0 24 5,060 0 0 0 4 0 400 0 42 0 0 0 0 0 266 0 16 0 0 0 8 0 0 0 49 7 0 0 0 0 0 0 12 SHELBY СО. 
SIOUX CO. 873 13 54 3,140 3 0 0 0 0 188 0 2 0 7 0 0 0 289 0 9 2 0 6 21 0 0 0 107 17 0 0 35 0 0 0 79 SIOUX CO. 
STORY CO. 5,485 31 357 10,380 107 5 0 70 145 2,249 0 308 12 38 25 41 77 5,115 23 266 28 0 123 417 0 6 0 1,082 139 5 23 29 0 27 33 174 STORY CO. 
TAMA CO. 1,154 0 97 3,817 2 0 0 0 0 661 0 12 0 0 6 0 0 244 0 27 0 0 7 76 0 112 0 62 8 0 0 0 0 0 0 28 TAMA CO. 
TAYLOR CO. 1,479 0 41 647 0 0 0 0 0 383 0 8 0 0 0 0 0 20 0 0 0 0 0 67 0 0 0 65 8 0 0 0 0 0 0 16 TAYLOR CO. 
UNION CO. 1,648 7 137 1,764 0 0 0 6 0 709 0 19 0 0 0 0 0 66 0 2 1 0 0 104 0 0 0 167 0 0 0 0 0 0 7 15 UNION CO. 
VAN BUREN CO. 993 0 46 989 0 0 0 0 0 418 0 3 0 0 0 0 4 10 0 15 0 0 0 67 0 0 0 36 83 0 0 0 0 0 0 37 VAN BUREN CO. 
WAPELLO CO. 4,922 5 363 3,671 103 0 0 8 0 2,402 0 252 0 6 0 0 14 194 0 119 0 0 42 138 0 14 0 765 32 0 0 0 0 7 0 149 WAPELLO CO. 
WARREN CO. 3,808 8 263 4,787 9 0 0 23 0 1,663 0 289 6 0 0 0 0 397 0 47 2 0 5 153 5 0 0 355 14 0 0 0 0 0 0 125 WARREN CO. 
WASHINGTON CO. 1,860 9 219 5,205 4 0 0 1 0 626 0 42 0 0 0 0 0 70 0 65 2 0 0 88 it 0 0 209 102 0 0 0 0 0 6 101 WASHINGTON CO. 
WAYNE CO. 1,350 0 58 803 0 0 0 0 0 565 0 90 0 0 0 0 0 24 0 35 0 0 4 76 0 0 0 100 4 0 0 8 0 0 3 46 WAYNE CO. 
WEBSTER CO. 2,308 0 265 7,152 40 0 0 16 4 2,377 0 335 0 0 2 83 7 1,622 0 92 y 0 18 184 0 15 0 1,966 44 5 0 0 0 0 0 32 WEBSTER CO. 
WINNEBAGO CO. 333 0 28 2,006 0 0 0 2 0 175 0 4 14 18 0 0 0 3,599 0 28 0 0 2 22 0 0 0 135 13 0 0 0 0 0 0 16 WINNEBAGO CO. 
WINNESHIEK CO. 715 6 22 4,289 0 0 0 2 6 574 0 9 0 34 0 0 0 4,159 0 43 5 0 4 53 "m 6 0 121 29 0 0 7 0 0 0 10 WINNESHIEK CO. 
WOODBURY CO. 4,981 6 1,337 15,142 553 0 15 38 38 4,370 0 351 29 0 0 135 239 2,115 0 560 10 23 513 361 12 6 0 1,987 70 46 0 Ў 11 7 5 90 WOODBURY СО. 
WORTH СО. 289 0 10 1,560 0 0 0 5 0 151 0 4 0 7 0 0 0 2,081 0 14 5 0 2 6 0 0 0 68 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 4 WORTH СО. 
WRIGHT CO. 1,015 $ 306 2,810 2 0 0 2 0 391 0 13 0 15 0 0 4 1,583 0 25 2 0 4 54 0 0 0 161 41 0 0 0 0 0 13 23 WRIGHT CO. 
KANSAS 248,634 499 25,363 356,453 1,351 21 45 1,581 1,150 93,933 42 10,713 175 1,351 297 1,451 698 5,678 208 9,056 564 245 4,441 11,690 268 514 371 24,239 4,305 146 89 515 2 239 774 4,392 КАМ5А5 
ALLEN CO. 1,664 2 104 1,811 2 0 0 0 28 597 0 31 0 0 0 0 0 18 0 7 0 о 2 72 0 0 0 301 15 0 0 0 0 0 4 20 ALLEN CO. 
ANDERSON CO. 1,138 0 50 1,748 0 0 0 2 0 355 0 4 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 13 0 0 0 26 0 0 0 28 7 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 ANDERSON СО. 
АТСНІ5ОМ СО. 1,156 0 123 3,561 0 0 0 0 0 1,030 0 76 0 0 17 8 0 109 0 62 0 0 0 123 0 0 6 63 31 0 0 3 0 0 0 2 ATCHISON CO. 
BARBER CO. 852 0 52 1,238 0 0 0 2 0 216 0 4 0 0 0 0 0 4 0 15 0 0 4 25 0 0 0 41 11 26 0 0 0 0 0 3 | BARBER CO. 
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ETHNIC POPULATION DATA FOR STATES AND COUNTIES — 1980 


RACE ii HISPANIC ORIGIN SINGLE ANCESTRY 
State/County Total Aleut Amer. Asian Black Chinese Eskimo Filipino Guam. Hawaiian Japanese Korean Samoan  Viet.| Cuban Mexican Other Puerto Jewish Albanian American Arab ^ Armenian Assyrian Austrian British Basque Belgian Brazilian Cambodian Cape Croatian Czech & Danish Dutch Е. & №. Egyptian State/County 
Indian Indian 1 Span. Rican| (Est)! &US. Groups? W. Ind.3 Verdean Czechoslvk African 
BARTON CO. 31,343 1 73 12 322 7 0 14 0 0 8 23 0 81 6 385 47 1 0 1,897 12 0 0 108 0 0 5 0 0 0 0 370 38 209 0 0 BARTON CO. 
BOURBON CO. 15,969 1 51 40 398 2 0 2 5 2 1 1 0 * 1 52 32 8 0 1,102 7 0 0 7 0 0 7 0 0 0 0 58 23 237 0 0 BOURBON CO. 
BROWN CO. 11,955 0 631 7 127 1 1 1 0 0 1 1 0 2 3 150 30 7 0 917 0 0 0 3 0 0 2 4 0 0 0 29 26 70 0 0 BROWN СО. 
BUTLER CO. 44,782 0 243 24 269 8 3 13 1 7 10 21 0 23 3 449 97 9 0 4,049 3 0 2 17 0 0 5 0 40 0 0 81 48 402 0 0 BUTLER CO. 
CHASE CO. 3,309 0 17 2 19 0 0 0 0 0 1 0 0 0 0 40 0 0 0 127 0 0 0 2 0 0 2 0 0 0 0 0 9 43 0 0 CHASE CO. 
CHAUTAUQUA CO. 5,016 0 91 0 14 3 0 8 2 E 0 3 0 1 0 33 8 0 0 882 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 5 37 0 0 CHAUTAUQUA CO. 
CHEROKEE CO. 22,304 0 481 $ 162 3 0 5 0 1 2 1 1 2 0 61 47 2 0 2,737 19 0 0 64 0 0 14 0 0 0 0 2 19 158 0 0 СНЕНОКЕЕ СО. 
СНЕҮЕММЕ СО. 3,678 0 6 0 1 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 6 0 4 3 0 0 613 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 12 0 0 30 29 17 0 0 CHEYENNE CO. 
CLARK CO. 2,599 0 9 1 0 1 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 16 4 0 0 51 0 0 0 24 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 10 10 28 0 0 CLARK CO. 
CLAY CO. 9,802 0 10 1 22 1 0 2 0 2 E 2 0 0 0 21 19 3 0 505 0 0 0 2 0 0 0 0 0 0 5 30 32 37 0 0 CLAY CO. 
CLOUD CO. 12,494 0 6 1 18 0 0 5 1 1 2 2 1 2 0 34 9 T 0 870 0 0 0 0 0 0 22 0 0 0 0 198 163 116 0 0 CLOUD СО. 
COFFEY СО. 9,370 0 37 2 2 0 0 2 2 0 2 0 0 7 1 31 4 1 0 1,059 3 0 0 5 0 0 4 0 0 0 0 40 28 80 0 0 COFFEY CO. 
COMANCHE CO. 2,554 0 2 0 1 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 11 0 0 0 149 0 0 0 2 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 3 5 30 0 0 COMANCHE CO. 
COWLEY CO. 36,824 6 539 35 891 7 0 8 2 2 10 11 0 22 15 738 91 12 0 3,596 14 2 0 32 0 0 12 5 0 0 0 39 77 316 0 0 COWLEY СО. 
CRAWFORD СО. 37,916 0 169 49 432 45 0 7 1 2 11 4 0 4 E 147 102 7 0 5,045 114 0 0 348 0 0 109 0 0 0 8 31 18 193 16 0 CRAWFORD CO. 
DECATUR CO. 4,509 0 8 0 0 0 0 1 0 0 4 2 0 0 0 13 1 0 0 272 0 0 0 8 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 169 16 46 0 0 DECATUR CO. 
DICKINSON CO. 20,175 0 34 7 75 2 0 11 0 1 9 11 0 2 0 272 42 12 0 1,026 0 0 0 7 0 0 3 0 0 0 0 55 58 126 0 0 DICKINSON CO. 
DONIPHAN CO. 9,268 0 91 3 249 0 0 1 6 0 4 1 0 0 0 56 9 0 0 937 2 2 0 в 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 10 18 50 0 0 DONIPHAN CO. 
DOUGLAS CO. 67,640 4 1,742 272 3,065 299 7. 44 5 15 202 136 5 54 28 815 638 67 0 3,652 499 16 0 20 0 0 24 9 0 0 32 178 63 315 77 24 DOUGLAS CO. 
EDWARDS CO. 4,271 0 8 2 4 0 0 1 0 0 0 1 0 4 0 171 4 0 0 293 0 0 0 4 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 31 8 35 0 0 EDWARDS CO. 
ELK CO. 3,918 0 19 2 0 0 0 4 0 0 1 0 0 0 0 42 13 0 0 342 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 0 0 0 0 6 0 19 0 0 ELK CO. 
ELLIS CO. 26,098 0 34 8 119 10 0 4 3 5 15 12 0 12 5 124 54 18 0 477 11 6 0 260 0 0 21 0 0 0 0 135 42 132 63 0 ELLIS CO. 
ELLSWORTH CO. 6,640 0 10 1 3 0 0 6 0 0 3 0 0 0 0 168 24 0 0 231 0 0 0 6 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 923 25 103 0 0 ELLSWORTH CO. 
FINNEY CO. 23,825 0 123 8 197 24 0 5 0 1 1 17 0 44 18 3,098 332 11 0 838 11 0 0 11 0 0 5 0 0 0 0 106 29 277 0 0 FINNEY CO. 
FORD CO. 24,315 0 77 6 354 21 2 6 0 2 12 11 0 26 6 1,422 117 11 0 1,593 6 0 0 12 0 0 10 0 0 0 0 69 66 299 0 0 FORD CO. 
FRANKLIN CO. 22,062 1 103 5 329 20 0 4 0 0 16 1 0 10 11 282 58 3 0 1,945 11 0 0 4 0 0 12 0 0 0 0 54 45 193 0 5 FRANKLIN CO. 
GEARY CO. 29,852 0 158 20 5,705 23 0 161 29 53 152 567 15 33 22 584 394 765 0 1,935 0 0 0 12 0 0 0 0 9 0 0 60 49 209 0 0 GEARY CO. 
GOVE CO. 3,726 0 5 1 2 0 0 0 0 0 0 1 0 0 0 7 0 0 0 427 2 0 0 6 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 13 4 34 0 0 GOVE CO. 
GRAHAM CO. 3,995 0 2 8 138 0 0 0 0 0 1 0 0 0 0 11 6 0 0 576 0 0 0 8 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 18 5 57 2 0 GRAHAM CO. 
GRANT CO. 6,977 0 31 4 3 0 0 0 0 0 12 1 0 5 0 1,053 58 4 0 562 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 22 0 129 0 0 GRANT CO. 
GRAY CO. 5,138 0 4 0 6 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 0 3 0 101 4 0 0 118 9 0 0 4 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 14 3 333 0 0 GRAY CO. 
GREELEY CO. 1,845 0 4 0 8 0 0 0 0 0 1 0 0 0 0 100 14 0 0 201 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 8 12 8 0 0 GREELEY CO. 
GREENWOOD CO. 8,764 0 51 3 0 0 0 0 0 1 0 1 0 0 0 47 23 1 0 845 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 0 0 0 0 20 18 100 0 0 GREENWOOD CO. 
HAMILTON CO. 2,514 0 5 0 2 0 0 1 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 77 11 0 0 435 12 0 0 5 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 6 12 37 0 0 HAMILTON CO. 
HARPER CO. 7,778 0 18 3 24 1 0 0 0 1 0 0 0 0 0 66 7 2 0 565 0 0 0 2 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 39 0 39 0 0 HARPER CO. 
HARVEY CO. 30,531 4 95 28 495 14 1 13 0 2 12 9 0 30 9 1,129 74 31 0 1,828 9 0 0 53 0 0 9 10 3 0 0 42 41 541 21 0 HARVEY СО. 
HASKELL CO. 3,814 0 20 2 1 0 0 9 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 301 23 0 0 763 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 9 119 0 0 HASKELL CO. 
HODGEMAN CO. 2,269 0 4 1 21 0 0 0 0 0 0 1 0 0 0 14 1 0 0 88 3 0 0 0 0 0 13 0 0 0 0 5 17 24 0 0 HODGEMAN CO. 
JACKSON CO. 11,644 0 543 3 23 1 0 3 0 0 3 2 0 0 0 64 13 3 0 903 0 0 0 0 0 0 44 0 0 0 0 67 47 82 0 0 JACKSON CO. 
JEFFERSON CO. 15,207 0 110 1 51 1 0 1 0 0 4 3 0 11 0 59 21 0 0 902 0 0 0 6 0 0 6 0 0 0 5 37 28 80 0 0 JEFFERSON CO. 
JEWELL CO. 5,241 0 11 0 4 0 0 0 0 0 1 3 0 0 0 2 1 0 0 1,515 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 85 34 93 0 0 JEWELL CO. 
JOHNSON CO. 270,269 2. 661 538 3,161 534 13 233 9 17 198 387 2 200 204 2,441 1,91 149 0 14,417 294 45 0 363 0 6 564 57 0 0 353 714 729 1,90 6 82 JOHNSON CO. 
KEARNY CO. 3,435 0 16 1 3 0 0 2 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 433 24 0 0 439 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 12 19 87 0 0 KEARNY CO. 
KINGMAN CO. 8,960 0 15 8 3 0 0 0 0 0 3 1 0 4 0 74 6 4 0 604 0 0 0 11 0 0 5 0 0 0 0 16 11 62 0 0 КІМОМАМ СО. 
КІОУУА СО. 4,046 0 6 1 3 0 0 3 0 0 0 2 0 0 0 9 4 2 0 259 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 0 48 4 0 KIOWA СО. 
LABETTE CO. 25,682 0 250 23 1,179 1 3 16 0 ? 2 9 0 9 4 435 47 0 0 2,806 0 0 0 25 0 0 12 0 0 0 0 37 27 210 0 0 LABETTE CO. 
LANE CO. 2,472 0 1 0 0 0 0 0 0 1 0 0 0 0 0 34 3 0 0 433 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 7 0 28 0 0 LANE CO. 
LEAVENWORTH CO. 54,809 0 272 41 5,508 24 3 89 24 31 83 166 T 42 47 713 390 164 0 3,804 103 0 0 29 0 2 31 0 0 0 45 117 90 323 25 0 LEAVENWORTH CO. 
LINCOLN CO. 4,145 0 4 1 0 0 1 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 21 8 0 0 91 0 0 0 3 0 0 3 0 0 0 0 100 140 53 0 0 LINCOLN CO. 
LINN CO. 8,234 0 34 4 35 0 0 0 0 2 0 0 0 1 1 20 0 0 0 651 0 0 0 13 0 0 9 0 0 0 6 3 12 44 0 0 LINN CO. 
LOGAN CO. 3,478 0 Т. 0 25 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 0 0 0 27 2 0 0 336 0 0 0 7 0 0 1 0 0 0 0 28 8 62 0 0 LOGAN CO. 
LYON CO. 35,108 0 174 36 764 44 0 16 6 6 15 12 0 38 23 1,388 142 14 0 1,955 89 0 0 17 0 0 12 6 0 0 6 72 86 292 56 0 LYON CO. 
MCPHERSON CO. 26,855 1 60 13 184 7 8 12 0 0 8 5 2 64 1 180 56 13 0 949 5 0 0 2 0 0 7 0 0 0 0 108 103 678 18 0 MCPHERSON СО. 
MARION CO. 13,522 0 34 8 58 1 0 5 0 0 0 5 0 2 10 118 12 0 0 493 4 0 0 0 0 0 2 0 0 0 0 385 39 328 0 0 MARION CO. 
MARSHALL CO. 12,787 0 5 1 6 4 0 5 0 0 0 2 0 1 0 17 19 1 0 1,109 0 0 0 0 0 0 7 0 0 0 0 295 31 84 0 0 MARSHALL СО. 
MEADE СО. 4,788 0 12 0 0 1 0 1 0 0 2 0 0 1 0 152 13 0 0 389 2 0 0 8 0 0 2 0 0 0 0 10 3 141 0 0 MEADE CO. 
MIAMI CO. 21,618 0 74 11 617 5 0 25 0 1 5 v 0 0 6 149 47 2 0 2,825 5 0 0 14 0 0 51 0 0 0 0 43 2 171 0 0 MIAMI CO. 
MITCHELL CO. 8,117 0 17 2 16 9 0 1 0 0 1 1 0 13 0 27 2 1 0 651 3 0 0 6 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 62 36 83 16 0 MITCHELL CO. 
MONTGOMERY CO. 42,281 1 535 26 2,742 27 0 18 0 0 14 16 0 24 4 532 97 12 0 4,602 5 0 0 15 0 0 5 0 0 0 2 18 19 250 0 0 MONTGOMERY CO. 
MORRIS CO. 6,419 0 22 1 19 2 0 1 0 0 3 1 0 0 0 45 19 0 0 612 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 15 18 61 0 0 MORRIS СО. 
MORTON СО. 3,454 0 8 0 4 0 0 17 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 255 15 0 0 101 3 0 0 5 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 3 11 51 0 0 MORTON CO. 
NEMAHA CO. 11,211 0 16 3 33 1 0 2 4 0 4 4 0 5 0 20 13 0 0 603 0 0 0 2 0 0 3 2 0 0 0 21 23 38 0 0 МЕМАНА СО. 
МЕО5НО СО. 18,967 0 80 12 221 4 0 5 0 0 5 14 0 0 0 336 38 1 0 1,765 0 0 0 0 0 0 22 0 0 0 0 56 21 122 0 0 МЕО5НО СО. 
МЕ55 СО. 4,498 0 2 0 3 0 0 0 0 0 0 1 0 13 0 9 1 0 0 201 0 0 0 18 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 19 7 44 0 0 NESS CO. 
NORTON CO. 6,689 0 2 2 15 0 0 0 0 0 2 9 0 1 0 33 6 1 0 1,399 0 0 0 0 0 0 14 0 0 0 0 40 8 270 0 0 NORTON CO. 
OSAGE CO. 15,319 0 47 6 18 1 0 9 0 1 5 3 0 1 0 116 18 14 0 1,162 2 0 0 8 0 0 2 0 0 0 3 33 15 78 0 0 OSAGE CO. 
OSBORNE CO. 5,959 0 12 4 B 0 0 0 0 0 1 0 0 0 4 16 9 0 0 893 9 0 0 7 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 62 23 208 0 0 OSBORNE CO. 
OTTAWA CO. 5,971 0 11 2 7. 0 0 2 0 0 3 0 0 0 3 19 8 0 0 807 0 0 0 10 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 65 36 46 0 0 OTTAWA CO. 
PAWNEE CO. 8,065 0 34 28 198 2 0 8 6 0 1 7 0 23 1 184 25 1 0 327 7 0 0 5 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 47 6 128 0 0 PAWNEE CO. 
PHILLIPS CO. 7,406 0 9 0 15 1 0 1 0 0 0 2 0 1 1 6 14 1 0 1,932 0 0 0 3 0 0 6 0 0 0 0 8 27 371 0 0 PHILLIPS СО. 
POTTAWATOMIE CO. 14,782 2 49 4 27 4 0 10 1 0 4 19 3 10 0 82 43 9 0 1,019 0 0 0 2 0 0 19 0 0 0 0 52 20 77 0 0 POTTAWATOMIE CO. 
PRATT CO. 10,275 0 39 5 141 0 1 T 4 4 0 0 0 2 0 83 40 2 0 778 8 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 48 8 80 0 0 PRATT CO. 
RAWLINS CO. 4,105 0 3 0 1 0 0 1 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 23 20 1 0 657 0 0 0 23 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 289 19 21 0 0 RAWLINS CO. 
RENO CO. 64,983 0 275 29 1,472 16 1 15 2 6 24 24 1 24 14 1.941 202 20 0 4,398 8 0 0 17 0 0 20 0 0 0 5 236 121 560 28 0 ВЕМО СО. 
REPUBLIC CO. 7,569 0 7 0 1 7 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 6 0 6 6 3 0 495 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 1,017 57 102 0 0 REPUBLIC CO. 
RICE CO. 11,900 0 78 7 108 0 0 6 1 0 2 3 0 4 2 259 26 2 0 474 2 2 0 2 0 0 3 3 0 0 0 35 19 57 20 0 RICE CO. 
RILEY CO. 63,505 2 365 138 6,764 261 6 164 76 65 141 437 32 80 41 1,087 582 789 0 2,304 168 0 0 61 0 0 13 12 2 0 25 277 78 307 219 11 RILEY CO. 
ROOKS CO. 7,006 0 18 0 16 0 0 4 0 9 0 0 0 5 0 25 8 0 0 1,030 0 0 0 3 0 0 6 0 0 0 0 112 36 96 0 0 ROOKS CO. 
RUSH CO. 4,516 0 3 4 2 0 1 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 18 7 0 0 98 0 0 0 14 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 241 20 27 0 0 RUSH СО. 
RUSSELL CO. 8,868 0 20 3 35 3 0 0 0 0 2 0 0 0 0 19 5 1 0 696 0 0 0 0 3 0 2 0 0 0 0 177 32 78 0 0 RUSSELL CO. 
SALINE CO. 48,905 0 138 25 1,464 35 4 39 8 3 31 77 1 135 10 801 172 62 0 2,077 24 0 0 25 0 0 21 0 0 0 0 293 179 276 0 24 SALINE CO. 
SCOTT CO. 5,782 0 17 0 9 0 0 10 0 0 3 T 0 0 6 85 26 0 0 483 0 0 0 8 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 71 2 200 0 0 SCOTT CO. 
SEDGWICK CO. 366,531 4 3280 490 31,764 705 7 357 50 62 305 271 12 2,141 186 9,066 1,684 320 1,110 16 22,773 1,029 23 0 222 7 6 97 14 45 14 8 960 586 2,434 119 9 SEDGWICK CO. 
SEWARD CO. 17,071 0 95 4 790 18 0 12 0 1 6 T 0 63 0 1.277 286 3 0 1,875 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 10 47 332 42 0 SEWARD CO. 
SHAWNEE CO. 154,916 2 1403 155 11,842 144 5 92 8 18 84 85 6 123 54 5,281 603 212 462 0 8,782 63 6 0 75 0 0 B4 5 7 0 4 508 201 981 0 0 SHAWNEE CO. 
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WE THE PEOPLE: АМ ATLAS ОҒ AMERICA'S ETHNIC DIVERSITY 


SINGLE ANCESTRY 
State/County English Finnish French & German Greek Guyan. Haitian Hungarian Iranian Irish Israeli Italian Jamaican Laotian Latvian Lebanese Lithuan. Norwegian Pakistani Polish Portuguese Romanian Russian Scottish Serbian Slovak Slovene Swedish Swiss Syrian Taiwan. Thai Trinidad Turkish Ukranian Welsh State/County 
Fr. Can. É u & Azorean & Tobago 
BARTON CO. 2,655 0 387 10,776 0 0 0 0 0 1,287 0 109 0 0 0 11 0 76 0 61 0 4 101 181 0 4 0 240 42 1 0 0 0 0 0 123 ВАНТОМ СО. 
BOURBON СО. 2,866 12 167 1,440 0 0 0 2 25 790 0 52 0 0 17 0 0 £ 0 10 8 0 2 22 0 7 0 90 19 7 0 0 0 0 B 23 BOURBON СО. 
BROWN СО. 1,277 0 80 2,341 9 0 0 Т 0 341 0 25 0 0 0 0 8 236 0 38 2 0 9 50 0 0 0 59 96 0 0 2 0 0 0 23 BROWN СО. 
BUTLER СО. 5,790 6 302 5,215 8 0 0 16 7 1,724 0 101 0 0 0 3 2 75 3 88 0 0 30 249 0 5 0 233 144 0 0 0 0 0 0 47 BUTLER CO. 
CHASE CO. 471 2 49 466 0 0 0 0 0 150 0 d 0 0 0 0 0 3 0 17 0 1 0 26 0 0 0 29 11 0 0 0 0 0 14 7 CHASE СО. 
CHAUTAUQUA CO. 511 0 28 245 0 0 0 0 0 184 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 9 0 0 0 0 2 10 0 0 0 9 2 0 0 0 0 0 0 1 CHAUTAUQUA CO. 
CHEROKEE CO. 2,826 7 252 1,347 0 0 0 2 0 957 0 259 0 0 0 13 0 25 0 37 0 13 6 64 0 0 1 121 6 6 0 6 0 0 0 16 CHEROKEE CO. 
CHEYENNE CO. 270 0 62 1,178 0 0 0 2 0 156 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 3 0 5 0 2 11 30 0 0 0 35 17 0 2 0 0 0 0 6 СНЕҮЕММЕ СО. 
CLARK СО. 383 0 27 619 0 0 0 0 0 191 0 16 0 0 0 0 0 8 0 0 2 0 4 55 0 0 0 27 3 0 0 0 0 0 0 10 CLARK CO. 
CLAY CO. 1.192 0 325 1,720 3 0 0 0 0 384 0 11 0 0 0 0 0 18 0 1 3 0 6 40 0 3 0 378 50 0 0 0 0 2 0 27 CLAY CO. 
CLOUD CO. 1,272 о 1,458 1,598 о о 0 14 0 554 0 26 0 0 0 0 0 56 0 39 0 0 0 60 0 0 0 433 32 0 0 0 0 0 0 28 CLOUD CO. 
COFFEY CO. 1,067 3 75 1,363 0 0 0 0 0 426 0 14 0 0 0 0 0 7 0 5 0 0 10 22 0 0 0 27 22 3 0 0 0 0 0 102 COFFEY CO. 
COMANCHE CO. 350 3 16 460 0 0 0 0 0 185 0 6 0 0 0 0 0 3 0 0 2 0 7 27 0 0 0 19 9 0 0 0 0 0 9 0 COMANCHE CO. 
COWLEY CO. 4,589 15 365 3,886 33 0 0 37 13 1,101 0 87 11 19 0 14 0 83 0 73 29 0 0 164 0 0 0 154 13 0 0 0 0 0 0 53 COWLEY CO. 
CRAWFORD CO. 3,716 0 674 3,698 6 0 0 26 156 1,503 0 1,550 0 0 7 91 0 33 0 166 7 0 17 207 0 15 135 198 25 0 0 12 0 0 8 52 CRAWFORD CO. 
DECATUR CO. 617 2 62 1,202 0 0 0 4 0 155 0 5 0 0 0 0 0 21 0 8 4 0 0 26 0 2 0 156 4 0 0 0 0 0 0 12 DECATUR CO. 
DICKINSON CO. 1,965 0 120 4,559 2 0 0 0 0 703 0 40 0 0 3 0 6 52 0 126 2 0 24 119 0 0 0 302 183 0 0 0 0 0 2 17 DICKINSON CO. 
DONIPHAN CO. 823 0 93 1,340 0 0 0 5 0 338 0 16 0 0 0 0 0 40 0 6 0 0 4 27 0 0 0 29 42 0 0 0 0 0 0 29 ООМІРНАМ СО. 
DOUGLAS СО. 7,826 13 574 8,009 64 0 0 73 198 2,585 15 299 0 0 23 23 29 273 85 285 29 2 193 458 20 20 о 679 128 о 0 38 0 102 30 174 DOUGLAS СО. 
EDWARDS CO. 346 0 56 1,297 0 0 0 3 0 173 0 2 0 0 0 0 0 10 0 6 0 0 8 34 0 0 3 48 1 0 0 2 0 0 0 4 EDWARDS CO. 
ELK CO. 612 0 41 354 0 0 0 2 0 148 0 6 0 0 0 0 0 4 0 2 0 0 0 29 0 0 0 10 8 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 ELK CO. 
ELLIS CO. 1,502 12 379 13,154 11 0 0 2 12 707 0 40 0 0 0 2 2 53 0 75 2 2 98 161 0 3 0 322 33 7 0 29 0 0 0 46 ELLIS CO. 
ELLSWORTH CO. 509 2 89 2,201 2 0 0 2 0 298 0 35 0 0 0 0 2 4 0 29 2 0 17 28 0 0 0 99 2 0 0 0 0 0 0 30 ELLSWORTH CO. 
FINNEY CO. 2,335 0 306 5,684 12 0 0 1 0 1,054 0 78 0 0 0 0 0 96 0 53 7 0 57 122 0 7 0 205 54 0 0 0 0 0 0 22 ҒІММЕҮ СО. 
FORD CO. 2,901 2 206 5,330 0 0 0 5 0 1,183 0 92 0 0 0 6 0 42 0 26 0 0 41 142 0 2 2 162 10 0 0 T 0 0 2 66 FORD СО. 
FRANKLIN CO. 2,880 3 175 2,569 0 0 0 6 6 1,070 0 74 0 0 0 6 3 31 0 51 11 0 21 82 0 3 3 150 8 0 0 0 0 0 0 20 FRANKLIN CO. 
GEARY CO. 2,304 12 412 3,427 10 0 4 33 0 988 2 213 26 0 0 0 0 46 35 175 22 6 0 101 0 0 0 162 105 0 0 13 0 13 0 53 GEARY CO. 
GOVE CO. 194 0 56 1,471 7 0 0 0 0 86 0 2 0 0 0 2 0 0 0 8 2 0 11 21 0 0 0 31 4 0 0 0 0 0 0 13 GOVE CO. 
GRAHAM CO. 297 0 174 856 8 0 0 0 0 131 0 4 0 0 0 0 0 1 0 4 0 0 2 40 0 5 0 11 5 0 0 0 0 0 0 5 GRAHAM CO. 
GRANT CO. 668 0 24 1,173 0 0 0 0 0 374 0 17 0 0 0 0 0 51 0 42 0 0 0 38 0 0 0 75 39 0 0 0 0 0 12 20 GRANT СО. 
GRAY CO. 308 0 23 1,170 2 0 0 2 0 175 0 12 0 0 0 F 2 4 0 38 0 0 113 33 0 0 0 23 5 2 0 0 0 0 3 5 GRAY CO. 
GREELEY CO. 333 1 5 433 0 0 0 0 0 91 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 6 0 0 2 16 0 0 0 44 13 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 GREELEY CO. 
GREENWOOD CO. 1,144 0 B4 639 0 0 0 2 0 341 0 6 0 0 0 0 0 49 0 4 0 0 4 43 2 0 0 85 29 0 0 0 0 0 0 22 GREENWOOD CO. 
HAMILTON CO. 362 0 48 748 5 0 0 3 0 216 0 2 0 0 0 12 0 0 0 18 3 0 3 65 0 0 0 26 12 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 HAMILTON CO. 
HARPER CO. 1,045 0 107 1,171 0 0 0 4 0 190 0 7 0 0 0 0 0 15 0 4 0 0 0 6 0 0 0 24 22 0 0 0 0 0 6 5 HARPER CO. 
HARVEY CO. 2,637 6 230 7,804 0 0 0 7 0 699 2 34 0 0 20 0 0 66 0 87 6 3 108 89 0 5 0 186 142 0 0 3 0 0 9 47 HARVEY CO. 
HASKELL CO. 260 0 41 604 0 0 0 0 0 156 0 т 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 8 0 0 10 28 0 0 0 13 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 HASKELL CO. 
HODGEMAN CO. 298 0 30 722 0 0 0 0 0 142 0 3 0 0 0 3 0 6 0 4 0 10 2 37 0 0 0 21 3 0 0 0 0 0 0 T HODGEMAN CO. 
JACKSON CO. 1,194 0 69 1,726 8 0 0 4 0 461 0 9 0 0 0 0 0 25 0 16 0 0 4 60 0 0 0 89 63 0 0 0 0 0 0 33 JACKSON CO. 
JEFFERSON CO. 1,672 0 129 2,012 2 0 0 5 4 548 0 35 0 0 0 0 0 17 0 31 8 0 12 56 0 0 4 123 26 0 0 0 0 4 10 22 JEFFERSON CO. 
JEWELL CO. 455 0 35 628 0 0 0 0 0 158 0 3 0 0 0 0 0 31 0 4 0 0 6 17 0 0 0 84 5 0 0 0 0 0 0 16 JEWELL CO. 
JOHNSON CO. 30,822 92 2,347 30,256 515 0 0 332 120 12,598 15 2,357 12 31 31 181 280 1,070 34 2,187 70 106 1,771 1,809 18 105 11 2,562 423 17 37 22 2 27 219 583 JOHNSON CO. 
KEARNY CO. 480 0 70 1,187 5 0 0 0 0 281 0 16 0 0 0 0 0 7 0 22 0 0 4 70 0 0 0 44 УД 0 0 0 0 0 0 31 KEARNY CO. 
KINGMAN CO. 919 0 75 2,679 2 0 0 0 0 291 0 5 0 0 0 0 0 24 0 13 0 0 17 41 0 0 T 11 11 0 0 0 0 0 0 17 KINGMAN CO. 
KIOWA CO. 534 0 42 747 0 0 0 2 0 107 0 6 0 0 0 0 0 5 0 17 0 2 8 17 0 0 0 23 9 0 0 0 0 0 2 3 KIOWA CO. 
LABETTE CO. 2,926 T 218 2,369 0 0 0 7 0 904 0 80 0 0 0 0 7 31 0 33 0 0 0 58 0 1 0 163 16 0 0 0 0 0 0 39 LABETTE CO. 
LANE CO. 288 0 21 668 0 0 0 0 0 144 0 1 0 0 0 0 0 3 0 2 2 0 3 21 0 0 0 10 2 0 0 0 0 0 0 5 (АМЕ СО. 
LEAVENWORTH CO. 5,348 32 509 5,913 20 0 0 32 25 2,406 0 373 14 0 0 25 12 95 0 509 33 0 31 178 13 27 3 323 79 0 0 26 0 49 43 72 LEAVENWORTH CO. 
LINCOLN CO. 276 2 49 1,520 0 0 0 0 0 174 0 5 0 12 0 0 0 21 0 17 0 0 2 48 0 0 0 60 15 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 LINCOLN СО. 
LINN CO. 1,206 0 61 681 0 0 0 2 0 414 0 26 0 0 0 0 0 2 0 27 2 0 0 32 0 0 2 19 8 0 0 0 0 0 0 6 LINN CO. 
LOGAN CO. 333 4 40 1,186 0 0 0 0 0 182 0 6 0 0 0 0 0 4 0 7 0 0 10 23 0 0 0 58 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 4 LOGAN CO. 
LYON CO. 4,702 6 385 5,258 17 0 0 22 45 1,235 0 132 13 0 0 14 5 91 5 96 4 0 21 150 0 6 0 427 74 0 0 37 0 0 6 306 LYON CO. 
MCPHERSON CO. 1,762 0 157 6,195 5 0 0 0 0 552 0 33 0 0 0 5 0 72 2 176 0 0 128 81 0 1 0 1,979 210 0 0 0 0 5 0 18 MCPHERSON CO. 
MARION CO. 1,052 2 B1 4,791 4 0 0 0 0 269 0 4 0 0 0 2 0 18 0 78 0 0 136 25 0 0 0 87 27 2 0 0 0 0 26 10 MARION CO. 
MARSHALL CO. 823 4 91 3,624 0 0 0 2 0 457 0 24 0 0 0 0 0 4 0 26 0 0 0 54 0 0 0 421 46 0 0 6 0 0 0 25 MARSHALL CO. 
MEADE CO. 516 0 45 1,170 2 0 0 0 0 243 0 5 0 0 0 0 0 6 0 15 0 0 50 43 2 0 0 43 8 2 0 0 0 0 0 12 MEADE CO. 
MIAMI CO. 2,172 0 129 2,812 0 0 0 9 0 932 0 112 0 0 0 0 6 28 0 46 10 0 0 127 0 13 0 145 5 5 0 0 0 0 14 58 MIAMI СО. 
MITCHELL CO 754 0 172 2,941 0 0 0 0 0 393 0 21 0 0 0 3 0 46 0 6 0 0 20 79 0 0 0 208 36 0 0 0 0 0 0 9 MITCHELL CO. 
MONTGOMERY CO. 4,427 15 378 3,599 16 0 0 8 61 1,627 0 137 0 20 0 5 0 91 0 25 21 0 0 157 0 0 2 185 50 0 0 0 0 0 8 38 MONTGOMERY CO. 
MORRIS CO. 569 2 34 1,047 0 0 0 7 0 186 в 6 0 0 0 0 0 4 0 7 0 0 2 34 0 0 0 228 9 0 0 0 0 0 0 9 MORRIS СО. 
MORTON СО. 404 0 41 524 0 0 0 2 0 209 0 26 0 0 0 0 2 4 0 0 0 0 2 27 0 0 0 24 2 0 0 0 0 0 0 5 MORTON СО. 
МЕМАНА СО. 732 0 72 4,427 4 0 0 1 0 284 0 2 0 0 0 0 0 25 0 9 7 0 4 22 0 0 0 68 214 0 0 0 0 0 0 3 NEMAHA CO. 
NEOSHO CO. 2,245 3 112 2,024 11 0 0 0 23 731 0 49 0 0 0 0 0 21 0 48 0 0 0 96 0 0 0 288 11 0 0 0 0 0 0 23 МЕО5НО СО. 
МЕ55 СО. 431 5 37 2,032 0 0 0 0 0 204 0 7 0 0 0 0 0 4 0 4 0 3 53 65 0 0 0 27 38 0 0 2 0 0 0 1 NESS CO. 
NORTON CO. 670 0 135 1,443 0 0 0 3 0 381 0 8 0 0 0 0 7 38 0 4 0 0 9 62 0 0 0 101 12 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 NORTON CO. 
OSAGE CO. 1,662 6 148 1,742 3 0 0 7 0 482 0 72 0 0 0 2 4 11 0 43 2 0 6 73 0 0 0 370 14 0 0 0 0 2 0 100 OSAGE CO. 
OSBORNE CO. 587 0 91 1,435 0 0 0 0 0 244 0 13 0 0 3 9 2 4 0 17 0 0 2 56 0 0 0 46 11 0 0 0 0 0 0 3 OSBORNE CO. 
OTTAWA CO. 875 0 93 720 0 0 0 0 0 213 0 16 0 0 0 0 0 12 0 5 3 0 2 25 0 0 0 154 16 0 0 0 0 0 2 2 OTTAWA CO. 
PAWNEE CO. 945 0 62 1,835 0 0 0 9 0 293 9 2 0 0 0 0 0 2 0 4 0 0 9 33 0 2 0 108 3 0 0 0 0 0 0 26 PAWNEE CO. 
PHILLIPS CO. 733 0 86 1,574 0 0 0 0 0 248 0 7 0 0 0 0 0 14 0 15 0 0 0 34 0 0 0 49 14 0 0 0 0 0 0 19 PHILLIPS CO. 
POTTAWATOMIE CO 1,079 3 203 2,949 0 0 0 0 0 569 0 19 0 47 0 0 2 10 0 50 4 0 10 72 0 4 0 209 41 0 0 2 0 0 3 21 POTTAWATOMIE CO. 
PRATT CO. 1,299 0 87 1,676 0 0 0 2 18 422 0 10 3 0 0 6 0 3 0 2 3 0 3 58 0 0 0 53 13 2 0 0 0 0 0 3 PRATT CO. 
RAWLINS CO. 242 3 40 914 0 0 0 48 0 109 0 4 0 0 0 0 0 6 0 4 0 0 5 21 0 0 0 97 12 0 0 0 0 0 3 6 RAWLINS CO. 
RENO CO. 7,629 11 525 11,592 24 0 0 94 6 2,118 0 136 14 0 0 6 0 95 0 79 5 6 92 304 0 0 0 573 209 0 0 2 0 0 32 92 RENO CO. 
REPUBLIC CO. 525 0 117 657 0 0 0 0 0 223 0 7 0 0 0 0 0 122 0 29 0 0 0 48 0 2 0 563 9 0 0 0 0 0 0 10 REPUBLIC CO. 
RICE CO. 1,392 7 78 1,993 2 0 0 0 2 412 0 19 0 8 0 2 0 21 0 25 0 0 2 79 0 7 0 79 15 0 0 0 0 2 2 34 RICE CO. 
RILEY CO. 5,806 31 770 B,718 28 21 35 88 B6 2,225 0 419 50 0 5 31 23 252 6 334 43 15 90 304 14 8 11 1,032 92 0 36 62 0 7 27 138 RILEY CO. 
ROOKS CO. 703 2 407 1,320 0 0 0 0 0 230 0 9 0 0 0 0 0 9 0 30 0 0 4 36 0 0 0 76 4 0 0 0 0 0 0 13 ROOKS CO. 
RUSH CO. 235 0 11 2,167 0 0 0 3 0 121 0 12 0 0 8 0 0 4 0 4 0 0 40 40 0 16 0 29 5 0 0 0 0 0 0 3 RUSH CO. 
RUSSELL CO. 728 0 70 3,192 0 0 0 5 0 399 0 23 0 0 0 0 5 43 0 5 0 0 41 34 0 0 0 77 29 0 0 22 0 0 2 7 RUSSELL CO. 
SALINE CO. 4,792 8 846 7,580 22 0 0 26 6 1,754 0 172 0 11 0 0 15 103 0 137 34 6 20 112 0 0 6 1,491 78 0 0 21 0 0 27 76 SALINE CO. 
SCOTT CO. 1,555 0 133 1,754 0 0 0 0 0 388 0 2 0 0 0 0 0 17 0 11 2 0 26 92 0 0 0 79 2 0 0 0 0 0 0 16 SCOTT CO. 
SEDGWICK CO. 40,022 68 3,766 44,822 279 0 6 281 178 15,073 0 1,475 17 493 70 917 149 840 38 932 84 51 364 1,585 0 42 0 2,44 334 54 0 122 0 15 79 665 SEDGWICK CO. 
SEWARD CO. 2,697 6 290 3,007 7 0 0 32 0 1,155 0 42 0 0 0 0 0 17 0 35 0 2 63 176 0 0 0 232 24 0 0 0 0 0 0 16 SEWARD CO. 
SHAWNEE CO. 14,889 43 1,551 19,129 31 0 0 141 48 5,830 0 611 15 0 33 19 38 336 0 354 70 8 219 808 7 13 11 1,817 276 4 14 57 0 6 40 272 SHAWNEE СО. 
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ETHNIC POPULATION DATA FOR STATES AND COUNTIES — 1980 


| ВАСЕ HISPANIC ORIGIN SINGLE ANCESTRY 
State/County Total Aleut Amer. Asian Black Chinese Eskimo Filipino Guam. Hawaiian Japanese Korean Samoan  Viet.| Cuban Jewish Albanian American Arab ^ Armenian Assyrian Austrian British Basque Belgian Brazilian Cambodian Cape Croatian Czech & Danish Dutch Е. & №. Egyptian State/County 
Indian — Indian (Est.)' & 0.5. Groups? W. Ind.3 Verdean Czechoslvk African 
SHERIDAN CO. 3,544 0 1 0 0 0 0 1 1 0 2 1 0 0 0 0 514 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 26 3 23 0 0 SHERIDAN CO. 
SHERMAN CO. 7,759 0 17 1 16 5 0 0 0 0 2 2 0 0 0 0 467 0 0 0 2 0 0 3 0 0 0 0 34 45 96 0 0 SHERMAN CO. 
SMITH CO. 5,947 0 5 1 1 0 0 0 0 4 1 2 0 0 0 0 1,621 2 0 0 8 0 0 3 0 0 0 0 44 46 136 0 0 SMITH CO. 
STAFFORD CO. 5,694 0 6 6 23 0 0 0 0 0 2 0 0 3 0 0 624 4 0 0 4 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 17 12 88 0 0 STAFFORD CO. 
STANTON CO. 2,339 0 19 0 5 0 0 1 0 0 11 0 0 0 0 0 124 0 0 0 2 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 8 70 0 0 STANTON СО. 
STEVENS CO. 4,736 0 39 1 38 0 0 4 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 1 0 562 4 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 26 64 0 0 STEVENS CO. 
SUMNER CO. 24,928 0 155 6 142 3 0 18 0 0 5 6 0 8 3 618 50 25 0 1,883 10 0 0 3 0 0 6 0 0 0 T 359 28 149 0 0 SUMNER CO. 
THOMAS CO. 8,451 0 7 0 19 8 0 1 0 0 1 3 0 6 5 70 16 0 0 358 0 0 0 15 0 0 22 0 0 0 0 113 43 105 0 0 THOMAS CO. 
TREGO CO. 4,165 0 6 0 4 6 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 14 4 4 0 109 0 0 0 64 0 0 3 0 0 0 0 88 3 44 0 0 TREGO CO. 
WABAUNSEE CO. 6,867 0 11 2 51 0 0 0 0 0 2 2 0 0 0 50 10 0 0 473 0 0 0 0 0 0 5 0 0 0 0 2 10 35 0 0 WABAUNSEE CO. 
WALLACE CO. 2,045 0 5 0 14 0 0 0 0 0 0 1 0 3 0 56 2 0 0 500 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 8 3 28 0 0 WALLACE CO. 
WASHINGTON CO. 8,543 0 12 3 0 2 0 1 0 0 0 1 0 0 0 10 15 0 0 580 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 0 0 0 0 242 44 25 0 0 WASHINGTON CO. 
WICHITA CO. 3,041 0 1 0 1 0 0 0 0 0 1 3 0 1 1 379 4 3 0 433 0 0 0 11 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 8 6 20 0 0 WICHITA CO. 
WILSON CO. 12,128 0 48 5 29 0 0 8 0 1 2 2 1 1 0 65 26 1 0 1,793 2 0 0 9 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 11 8 117 0 0 WILSON СО. 
WOODSON СО. 4,600 0 31 1 27 0 0 3 0 0 0 3 0 0 0 35 7 3 0 556 0 0 0 2 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 9 2 31 0 0 WOODSON CO 
WYANDOTTE CO. 172,335 3 797 108 41,506 40 9 88 3 35 80 146 1 217 162 7,130 730 78 0 10,423 94 0 0 220 0 0 188 0 0 0 1,722 236 195 600 33 0 WYANDOTTE CO. 
KENTUCKY 3,660,777 33 3,518 2,225 259,47 1,318 59 1,443 265 342 1,056 2,102 129 1,090 950 14,150 9,559 2,747 | 10,179 10 528,633 2,480 55 7 887 45 8 306 21 0 0 133 1,194 757 15,280 297 70 KENTUCKY 
ADAIR CO. 15,233 0 8 3 524 0 0 0 0 0 0 1 0 0 0 63 32 6 0 1,994 8 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 17 0 0 ADAIR CO 
ALLEN CO. 14,128 0 2 2 176 0 0 3 0 0 0 1 0 0 0 63 28 4 0 2,455 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 31 0 0 ALLEN CO. 
ANDERSON CO. 12,567 0 7 1 474 0 0 8 0 1 1 5 1 0 1 32 13 4 0 2,417 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 13 0 0 30 0 0 АМОЕН5ОМ СО. 
BALLARD CO. 8,798 0 8 6 311 0 0 1 0 0 0 0 0 2 1 26 5 0 0 1,394 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 8 44 0 0 BALLARD CO. 
BARREN CO. 34,009 0 11 14 1,693 0 0 3 0 0 4 2 0 5 13 155 47 15 0 8,612 9 0 0 7 0 0 11 0 0 0 13 6 6 112 0 0 BARREN CO. 
BATH CO. 10,025 0 2 3 319 0 0 1 0 0 1 0 0 2 4 53 14 0 0 1,682 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 7 0 55 0 0 BATH CO. 
BELL CO. 34,330 0 39 17 858 0 0 15 0 6 3 1 0 0 1 244 57 6 0 7,032 39 5 0 9 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 12 — 101 0 0 BELL CO. 
BOONE CO. 45,842 0 31 34 219 8 0 13 0 1 44 5 0 12 10 125 73 12 0 5,590 35 14 0 15 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 17 22 155 0 0 ВООМЕ СО. 
BOURBON CO. 19,405 0 5 1 1,943 1 0 4 1 1 2 1 0 0 15 57 19 1 0 2,527 0 0 0 9 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 81 0 0 BOURBON CO. 
BOYD CO. 55513 0 45 35 1,078 4 0 10 0 2 6 7 0 1 6 93 132 15 * 4 7,029 31 0 7 16 0 0 9 0 0 0 0 14 8 454 0 0 BOYD CO. 
BOYLE CO. 25,066 0 14 15 2,313 0 0 3 0 3 4 6 0 2 6 95 54 7 0 4,269 0 0 0 26 0 0 0 0 0 0 6 13 12 88 0 0 BOYLE CO. 
BRACKEN CO. 7,738 0 7 0 46 0 0 1 0 0 0 9 0 0 0 25 15 0 0 1,312 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 7 0 28 0 0 BRACKEN CO. 
BREATHITT CO. 17,004 0 11 6 43 0 0 0 0 0 8 0 0 0 17 99 43 6 0 2,534 0 7 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 76 0 0 BREATHITT CO. 
BRECKINRIDGE CO. 16,861 1 12 1 611 1 0 1 0 1 0 2 0 2 0 55 27 5 0 2,548 1 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 8 40 0 0 BRECKINRIDGE CO. 
BULLITT CO. 43,346 0 47 9 226 0 0 12 0 6 10 5 1 1 8 108 68 13 0 10,017 0 0 0 18 0 0 6 0 0 0 0 5 7 215 0 0 BULLITT CO. 
BUTLER CO. 11,064 1 16 4 42 2 0 1 0 0 3 0 0 0 0 25 24 0 0 2,133 0 0 0 6 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 7 0 25 0 0 BUTLER CO. 
CALDWELL CO. 13,473 0 17 0 825 3 0 1 0 2 0 0 0 0 0 58 29 1 0 1,785 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 82 0 0 CALDWELL CO. 
CALLOWAY CO. 30,031 0 32 23 871 6 1 10 0 4 3 9 0 11 13 68 66 16 0 4,857 17 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 21 0 94 0 0 CALLOWAY CO. 
CAMPBELL CO. 83,317 0 65 25 817 18 1 9 3 1 6 34 0 54 26 198 120 38 0 7,153 45 0 0 32 0 0 6 0 0 0 13 6 16 513 0 0 CAMPBELL CO. 
CARLISLE CO. 5,487 0 0 0 53 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 1 15 6 0 0 1,118 0 0 0 0 0 0 3 0 0 0 0 0 0 16 0 0 CARLISLE CO. 
CARROLL CO. 9,270 0 9 0 171 0 0 1 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 25 25 0 0 1,405 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 8 7 0 CARROLL CO. 
CARTER CO. 25,060 0 12 5 7. 0 1 4 0 0 2 2 0 0 2 107 76 1 0 3,686 4 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 6 о 139 0 0 CARTER CO. 
CASEY CO. 14,818 0 4 2 22 0 0 2 0 0 2 6 0 0 0 35 33 0 0 2,347 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 4 0 0 CASEY CO. 
CHRISTIAN CO. 66,878 1 196 39 17,112 23 6 87 86 43 62 385 54 32 39 811 493 669 0 6,690 57 0 0 11 0 0 6 0 0 0 0 26 40 129 35 0 CHRISTIAN CO. 
CLARK CO. 28,322 0 8 5 1,789 0 0 0 0 0 2 3 0 1 0 92 53 15 0 5,616 32 0 0 17 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 32 68 0 0 CLARK CO. 
CLAY CO. 22,752 0 8 7 347 8 0 0 0 0 3 6 0 0 4 247 80 1 0 6,081 6 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 3 2 0 0 CLAY CO. 
CLINTON CO. 9,321 0 1 3 10 0 0 0 0 0 2 0 0 1 0 49 17 1 0 1,718 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 14 0 0 CLINTON CO. 
CRITTENDEN CO. 9,207 1 6 0 75 0 0 2 1 0 0 1 0 0 3 44 23 0 0 1,874 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 82 0 0 CRITTENDEN CO. 
CUMBERLAND CO. 7,289 0 0 1 388 1 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 50 9 0 0 947 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 0 0 CUMBERLAND CO. 
DAVIESS CO. 85,949 1 91 56 3,390 20 0 28 0 3 28 22 1 68 7 177 206 33 * 0 14,409 19 0 0 22 14 0 0 0 0 0 0 31 о 338 7 0 DAVIESS CO. 
EDMONSON CO. 9,962 0 11 9 163 0 0 0 0 0 2 1 0 0 5 39 15 0 0 1,009 11 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 61 0 0 EDMONSON CO. 
ELLIOTT CO. 6,908 0 0 1 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 4 28 29 0 0 1,891 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 30 0 0 ELLIOTT CO. 
ESTILL CO. 14,495 0 6 3 13 0 2 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 11 47 12 4 0 2,693 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 34 0 0 ESTILL CO. 
FAYETTE CO. 204,165 5 215 350 27,121 403 5 119 5 26 137 139 10 171 94 538 698 158) 1,295 0 18,333 395 11 0 82 0 0 58 10 0 0 12 143 51 815 38 11 ҒАҮЕТТЕ СО. 
FLEMING CO. 12,323 0 3 2 228 0 0 1 0 0 1 0 0 0 6 76 20 0 0 2,874 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 18 0 0 FLEMING CO. 
FLOYD CO. 48,764 0 22 34 202 1 0 2 0 0 1 0 0 0 15 188 126 6 0 13,147 0 0 0 7 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 о 136 0 0 FLOYD CO. 
FRANKLIN CO. 41,830 0 26 69 3,371 10 0 17 0 2 3 9 2 32 6 104 87 8 0 5,986 6 0 0 24 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 16 7 156 8 0 FRANKLIN CO. 
FULTON CO. 8,971 0 10 1 1,495 0 0 3 0 2 1 0 0 0 0 31 22 0 0 1,010 42 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 15 0 0 FULTON CO. 
GALLATIN CO. 4,842 0 18 1 108 0 0 1 0 0 1 0 0 0 0 21 9 0 0 907 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 3 0 0 GALLATIN CO. 
GARRARD CO. 10,853 0 2 4 582 0 0 0 0 0 1 0 0 0 4 35 19 0 0 1,078 0 9 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 7 0 0 0 0 GARRARD CO. 
GRANT CO. 13,308 0 14 2 26 1 0 1 1 0 0 1 0 1 6 42 13 1 0 2,002 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 1 0 14 0 0 GRANT CO. 
GRAVES CO. 34,049 0 16 6 1,542 2 2 0 7 0 3 3 0 3 2 100 52 5 0 4,849 6 0 0 8 0 0 5 0 0 0 0 0 14 71 0 0 GRAVES CO. 
GRAYSON CO. 20,854 0 16 8 83 0 0 5 0 0 6 2 0 0 0 87 33 0 0 3,098 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 34 0 0 GRAYSON CO. 
GREEN CO. 11,043 0 2 2 374 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 0 0 0 76 26 2 0 1,515 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 36 0 0 GREEN CO. 
GREENUP CO. 39,132 0 9 10 144 12 0 9 0 0 5 5 0 2 5 82 63 17 0 6,912 11 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 о 441 0 0 GREENUP CO. 
HANCOCK CO. 7,742 0 6 0 104 4 0 4 0 0 1 0 0 1 2 25 18 2 0 1,206 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 48 0 0 HANCOCK CO. 
HARDIN CO. 88,917 4 308 36 9,899 20 14 149 69 42 134 616 41 48 79 1,25 633 762 6 9,868 18 0 0 81 17 0 79 0 0 0 0 92 19 513 7 0 HARDIN CO. 
HARLAN CO. 41,889 0 99 25 1,927 1 0 11 0 1 2 8 0 2 19 208 88 0 * 0 8,670 26 0 0 1 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 31 0 187 0 26 HARLAN CO. 
HARRISON CO. 15,166 1 6 7 463 1 1 3 0 0 1 0 0 0 1 58 8 0 0 2,673 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 7 0 82 0 0 HARRISON CO. 
HART CO. 15,402 0 15 5 1,211 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 1 0 5 87 31 7 0 3,178 22 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 130 8 0 HART CO. 
HENDERSON CO. 40,849 1 37 21 2,973 12 1 22 0 4 8 6 0 9 6 79 150 11 0 8,570 15 5 0 27 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 24 9 93 22 0 HENDERSON CO. 
HENRY CO. 12,740 0 6 0 652 0 0 0 2 1 3 0 0 6 3 48 28 9 0 2.299 2 0 0 7 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 9 4 46 0 0 HENRY CO. 
HICKMAN CO. 6,065 0 1 0 630 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 3 15 7 0 0 1,021 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 18 0 0 HICKMAN CO. 
HOPKINS CO. 46,174 3 21 30 3,169 6 0 14 2 0 5 15 0 1 5 139 94 13 0 6,135 23 0 0 0 0 8 0 0 0 0 10 6 0 122 0 0 HOPKINS CO. 
JACKSON CO. 11,996 0 4 1 0 0 0 1 0 0 0 0 0 0 4 92 28 1 0 2,804 7 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 1 0 60 0 0 JACKSON CO. 
JEFFERSON CO. 685,004 5 821 761 109,702 438 7 481 34 103 284 395 10 371 235 1,708 1,988 410| 8,510 0 61,875 1.007 3 0 259 0 0 85 0 0 0 36 357 212 3,057 100 28 JEFFERSON СО. 
JESSAMINE CO. 26,146 0 20 6 1,055 13 0 27 1 1 7 9 0 19 6 112 63 6 0 5,053 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 7 21 74 7 0 JESSAMINE CO. 
JOHNSON CO. 24,432 0 20 4 20 0 0 12 0 2 5 2 0 0 3 136 109 0 0 2,943 0 0 0 7 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 10 223 0 0 JOHNSON CO. 
KENTON CO. 137,058 0 105 51 3,767 72 5 103 1 9 44 43 о 107 20 320 259 71 0 10,188 114 0 0 71 0 0 0 0 0 0 8 80 21 514 0 0 KENTON CO. 
KNOTT CO. 17,940 0 3 1 128 0 0 0 0 0 0 1 0 0 7 101 54 0 0 2,171 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 7 0 0 KNOTT CO. 
KNOX CO. 30,239 0 17 11 322 0 0 11 2 4 7 1 0 0 12 140 150 1 0 9,078 0 4 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 6 82 0 0 KNOX CO. 
LARUE CO. 11,922 0 11 2 546 0 0 0 0 0 3 0 0 0 1 59 22 3 0 1,538 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 7 30 3 0 LARUE CO. 
LAUREL CO. 38,982 0 22 32 309 3 0 5 0 1 2 5 0 0 7 202 129 6 0 5,962 7 0 0 13 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 8 0 200 8 0 LAUREL CO. 
LAWRENCE CO. 14,121 0 17 9 31 1 0 0 0 0 1 0 0 0 0 57 57 0 0 1,490 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 135 0 0 LAWRENCE CO. 
LEE CO. 7,754 0 2 0 35 0 0 1 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 16 18 0 0 850 2 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 0 19 0 0 LEE CO. 
LESLIE CO. 14,882 0 12 3 6 0 0 0 0 1 0 0 0 0 1 129 34 2 0 4,305 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 8 0 34 0 0 LESLIE CO. 
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WE THE PEOPLE: АМ ATLAS ОҒ AMERICA'S ETHNIC DIVERSITY 


SINGLE ANCESTRY 
State/County English Finnish French & German Greek Guyan. Haitian Hungarian Iranian Irish Israeli Italian Jamaican Laotian Latvian Lebanese Lithuan. Norwegian Pakistani Polish Portuguese Romanian Russian Scottish Serbian Slovak Slovene Swedish Swiss Syrian Taiwan. Thai Trinidad Turkish Ukranian Welsh State/County 
| Ег. Сап. & Атогеап & Tobago 
SHERIDAN CO. 237 0 14 1,415 0 0 0 0 0 107 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 6 0 0 7 14 0 0 0 9 9 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 SHERIDAN СО. 
5НЕНМАМ СО. 882 0 114 1,565 0 0 0 1 0 342 0 7 0 0 0 0 0 12 0 32 0 0 0 58 0 0 0 100 22 0 0 0 0 0 0 28 5НЕНМАМ СО. 
5МІТН СО. 684 4 64 1,806 0 0 0 0 0 241 0 8 0 0 0 2 0 13 0 8 0 0 5 46 0 0 0 39 20 0 0 0 0 0 0 19 SMITH CO. 
STAFFORD CO. 662 0 98 1,247 0 0 0 0 0 310 0 6 0 0 0 0 0 3 0 0 3 3 7 56 0 2 0 35 8 4 0 0 0 2 0 10 STAFFORD CO. 
STANTON CO. 218 0 44 333 0 0 0 0 0 71 0 4 0 0 0 0 0 2 0 0 0 0 2 37 0 0 0 14 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 STANTON CO. 
STEVENS CO. 965 0 56 479 0 0 0 0 0 216 0 19 0 0 0 0 0 12 0 0 0 0 0 19 0 0 0 34 0 4 0 0 0 0 0 5 STEVENS CO. 
SUMNER CO. 3,161 5 228 3,46 7 0 0 22 0 1,153 0 24 0 0 0 10 0 28 0 53 0 0 6 92 0 0 0 111 16 0 0 0 0 0 4 52 SUMNER CO. 
THOMAS CO. 1,009 0 122 2,399 0 0 0 6 0 389 0 16 0 0 0 0 0 24 0 33 0 0 7 50 0 0 0 141 2 0 0 7 0 0 0 16 THOMAS СО. 
ТВЕСО СО. 236 0 36 1,753 0 0 0 2 0 109 0 3 0 0 0 0 0 2 0 2 0 0 23 31 0 0 0 66 8 0 0 0 0 0 0 3 TREGO CO. 
WABAUNSEE CO. 592 2 86 1,586 1 0 0 6 0 211 0 6 0 8 0 0 0 2 0 7 0 0 2 57 0 0 0 123 12 0 0 0 0 3 0 1 WABAUNSEE CO. 
WALLACE CO. 152 0 22 538 20 0 0 0 0 57 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 26 0 0 0 4 0 0 0 43 9 0 0 0 0 0 0 3 WALLACE CO. 
WASHINGTON CO. 501 1 142 2,956 1 0 0 3 0 199 0 4 0 0 0 0 0 8 0 28 0 0 1 24 0 0 0 103 39 0 0 0 0 0 0 12 WASHINGTON CO. 
WICHITA CO. 423 3 70 1,038 0 0 0 3 0 148 0 22 0 0 0 0 0 5 0 6 0 0 7 46 0 0 0 64 6 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 WICHITA CO. 
WILSON CO. 1761 2 149 954 2 0 0 0 0 326 0 39 0 0 0 2 0 2 0 16 5 0 21 104 0 0 0 171 19 0 0 0 0 0 0 20 WILSON CO. 
WOODSON CO. 615 0 70 767 0 0 0 2 0 222 0 12 0 0 0 0 3 15 0 3 0 0 2 36 0 0 0 33 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 3 WOODSON CO. 
WYANDOTTE CO. 14,218 17 1,09 11,609 129 0 0 98 83 6,819 0 613 о 702 0 9 84 205 0 1,604 6 0 136 376 192 184 164 827 121 0 0 12 0 0 118 192 WYANDOTTE CO. 
KENTUCKY 931,737 368 25,205 245,143 1610 33 16 2,088 850 230,900 90 14,125 354 278 253 1,532 578 1,838 44 7,086 344 405 2,975 14087 55 329 54 3,659 2,363 113 90 375 27 159 695 3,515 KENTUCKY 
ADAIR CO. 5,294 0 98 516 0 0 0 6 0 910 0 6 0 0 0 0 0 14 0 27 0 0 0 38 0 0 0 0 0 8 0 0 0 0 0 0 ADAIR CO. 
ALLEN CO. 4,904 0 86 453 0 0 0 0 0 822 0 8 0 0 0 0 0 18 0 0 0 0 0 74 0 0 0 0 6 0 0 0 0 0 0 6 ALLEN CO. 
ANDERSON CO. 3,392 0 148 443 0 0 0 6 0 834 0 25 0 0 0 0 0 5 0 17 0 0 0 24 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 38 ANDERSON CO. 
BALLARD CO. 2,544 0 44 376 2 0 0 0 0 639 0 18 0 0 0 0 1 6 0 10 0 0 0 36 0 0 0 4 0 0 0 0 0 0 1 2 BALLARD CO. 
BARREN CO. 7,655 0 267 1,200 7 0 0 29 0 1,543 0 76 0 0 0 0 7 14 0 19 0 0 0 198 0 0 0 48 6 0 0 0 0 0 7 33 BARREN CO. 
BATH CO. 3,984 0 55 251 5 0 0 0 0 928 0 2 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 6 0 0 0 58 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 12 BATH CO. 
BELL CO. 12,674 0 151 642 16 0 0 16 0 2,078 0 47 0 0 0 33 9 20 0 12 0 0 8 51 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 7 BELL CO. 
BOONE CO. 7,149 6 318 6,509 30 0 0 42 0 2,513 0 255 0 0 0 28 0 0 0 104 0 0 18 172 0 6 7 74 22 7 0 14 3 0 0 66 BOONE CO. 
BOURBON CO. 7,155 0 94 777 0 0 0 0 0 949 0 18 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 33 0 0 5 114 0 0 0 2 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 21 BOURBON CO. 
BOYD CO. 15,130 0 522 3,068 71 0 0 33 26 3,768 0 207 0 0 5 17 14 44 0 52 0 0 46 233 0 14 0 73 46 14 0 0 0 0 25 101 BOYD CO. 
BOYLE CO. 5,466 9 84 1,253 6 0 0 6 0 1,968 0 58 0 0 0 0 0 27 0 27 7 0 28 160 0 10 0 25 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 28 BOYLE CO. 
BRACKEN CO. 1774 0 52 1,008 0 0 0 25 0 500 0 22 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 3 22 0 0 0 0 7 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 BRACKEN CO. 
BREATHITT CO. 9,578 0 52 484 2 0 0 0 0 813 0 25 0 0 0 0 0 2 0 6 0 0 2 27 0 0 0 7 9 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 BREATHITT CO. 
BRECKINRIDGE CO. 5,184 0 259 878 0 0 0 0 0 1,267 0 44 0 0 0 1 0 17 0 51 0 0 0 69 0 2 0 7 6 0 0 0 0 0 0 11 BRECKINRIDGE CO. 
BULLITT CO. 8,533 11 267 2,532 9 0 0 5 0 2,595 0 141 0 0 0 0 0 22 0 70 5 0 26 145 0 6 0 51 7 0 0 0 0 " 8 16 BULLITT CO. 
BUTLER CO. 3,140 0 28 281 0 0 0 0 0 893 0 9 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 4 0 0 0 22 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 BUTLER CO. 
CALDWELL CO. 3,694 5 67 321 0 0 0 0 0 1,295 0 46 0 0 0 0 0 7 0 14 0 0 0 72 0 0 0 6 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 CALDWELL CO. 
CALLOWAY CO. 6,824 0 250 1,512 13 0 6 14 30 2,352 0 136 0 0 0 0 19 19 0 77 6 13 6 167 0 0 0 70 14 0 0 0 0 0 0 65 CALLOWAY CO. 
CAMPBELL CO. 10,154 6 487 21,899 68 0 0 55 0 4,258 0 492 0 0 22 45 7 26 0 142 0 34 37 193 7 5 0 32 24 0 0 0 0 44 26 72 CAMPBELL CO. 
CARLISLE CO. 1,545 0 27 178 0 0 0 3 0 314 0 8 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 6 0 0 0 9 0 0 0 2 0 0 0 0 0 0 6 7 CARLISLE CO. 
CARROLL CO. 2,709 0 37 541 0 0 0 5 0 889 0 42 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 42 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 CARROLL CO. 
CARTER CO. 9,597 0 123 1,267 0 0 0 2 0 1,816 0 27 0 0 0 2 0 10 0 0 0 1 0 49 0 0 0 12 0 2 0 0 0 2 0 25 CARTER СО. 
CASEY CO. 6,909 0 53 317 7 0 0 0 0 1,181 0 30 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 17 0 0 0 74 0 12 0 6 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 CASEY CO. 
CHRISTIAN CO 13,302 16 521 2,755 25 0 0 32 15 3,123 0 314 73 0 17 4 12 22 0 206 47 8 13 193 0 0 0 54 6 5 0 7 10 «i 25 34 CHRISTIAN CO. 
CLARK CO. 9,092 5 270 1,169 6 0 0 7 0 1,406 0 149 0 0 0 0 0 17 0 12 0 7 0 162 0 3 0 20 6 0 0 0 0 21 0 43 CLARK CO. 
CLAY CO. 10,528 0 66 453 0 0 2 0 0 1,057 0 7 0 0 0 6 0 0 0 6 0 0 0 22 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 CLAY CO. 
CLINTON CO. 4772 0 44 265 0 0 0 0 0 484 0 2 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 6 0 0 0 13 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 CLINTON CO. 
CRITTENDEN CO. 3,270 0 23 210 5 0 0 0 0 639 0 29 0 0 0 0 7 0 0 20 0 0 0 31 0 0 0 0 77 0 0 0 0 0 0 13 CRITTENDEN СО. 
CUMBERLAND CO. 3,220 0 31 159 11 0 0 0 0 284 0 7 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 13 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 6 CUMBERLAND СО. 
DAVIESS CO. 19,806 0 543 6,261 32 0 0 70 30 6,102 0 195 0 0 0 19 31 49 0 205 7 0 25 287 0 6 7 139 44 0 0 0 0 0 11 66 DAVIESS CO. 
EDMONSON CO. 5,135 0 200 200 0 0 0 0 0 585 0 17 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 53 0 0 0 0 0 11 0 0 0 0 0 0 EDMONSON CO. 
ELLIOTT CO. 2,795 0 0 202 0 0 0 0 0 264 0 10 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 8 0 0 0 24 0 0 0 0 3 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 ELLIOTT CO. 
ESTILL CO. 5,279 0 92 407 0 0 0 0 0 1,012 0 54 0 0 0 0 2 1 0 12 0 0 0 43 0 0 0 8 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 ESTILL CO. 
FAYETTE CO. 43,191 6 1,708 12,091 244 14 0 244 242 12,132 38 1,609 21 0 31 176 81 204 7 728 47 63 286 1,365 5 58 6 344 136 28 7 28 0 6 81 387 FAYETTE CO. 
FLEMING CO. 3434 0 26 503 0 0 0 5 0 876 0 19 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 39 0 0 0 18 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 13 FLEMING CO. 
FLOYD CO. 15,973 9 227 1,618 3 0 0 10 6 2,987 0 113 0 0 0 0 0 24 0 95 0 0 18 86 0 0 0 98 6 0 0 0 0 0 0 24 FLOYD CO. 
FRANKLIN CO. 10,790 14 232 1,651 78 0 0 6 0 2,884 0 273 0 0 0 6 4 0 0 45 8 0 18 197 0 0 0 7 34 0 0 68 0 0 31 54 FRANKLIN CO. 
FULTON CO. 1,959 0 15 215 0 0 0 0 0 606 0 7 0 0 0 42 0 0 0 7 0 0 0 28 0 0 0 16 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 FULTON CO. 
GALLATIN CO. 1,140 0 20 252 0 0 0 7 0 303 0 11 0 0 0 0 0 2 0 6 0 0 0 20 0 0 0 13 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 GALLATIN CO. 
GARRARD CO. 4,283 0 83 460 0 0 0 0 0 593 0 14 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 6 0 0 7 59 0 0 0 18 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 19 GARRARD CO. 
GRANT CO. 3,362 0 90 965 7 0 0 35 0 1,223 0 12 0 0 0 0 0 6 0 16 0 0 0 33 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 35 GRANT CO. 
GRAVES CO. 8,227 17 151 1,043 18 0 0 15 0 2,089 0 49 0 0 0 6 0 12 0 115 0 0 0 73 6 0 0 19 5 0 0 0 0 0 18 9 GRAVES CO. 
GRAYSON CO. 5,194 0 135 748 0 0 0 40 0 1,377 0 9 0 0 0 0 8 0 0 6 0 0 0 82 0 0 0 10 5 0 0 0 0 0 0 10 GRAYSON CO. 
GREEN CO. 4,853 0 56 252 0 0 0 0 0 809 0 62 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 7 0 0 6 32 0 0 0 2 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 GREEN CO. 
GREENUP CO. 10,320 7 287 2,280 2 0 0 16 0 2,358 0 176 0 0 0 7 0 5 0 56 0 0 0 325 0 0 1 25 9 0 0 0 0 0 0 83 GREENUP CO. 
HANCOCK CO. 1,458 0 91 478 0 0 0 0 0 514 0 7 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 5 0 0 2 41 0 0 0 12 0 0 0 1 0 0 0 0 HANCOCK CO. 
HARDIN CO. 17,256 39 1043 6,855 56 7 6 98 19 5,955 0 563 85 0 14 7 18 121 0 408 42 19 12 299 6 0 0 156 30 0 29 57 0 0 16 145 HARDIN CO. 
HARLAN CO 15,005 0 143 1,142 0 0 0 92 0 2,666 0 259 0 0 0 0 1 13 0 43 13 0 16 111 0 8 0 33 23 0 0 0 0 0 20 23 HARLAN СО. 
HARRISON CO. 4,158 0 26 865 0 0 0 0 0 909 0 36 0 0 0 0 0 7 0 18 0 0 T 76 0 0 0 52 0 0 0 6 0 0 6 0 HARRISON CO. 
HART CO. 4,987 0 70 533 0 0 0 0 0 1,091 0 13 0 0 0 22 0 0 0 6 0 0 0 22 0 2 0 7 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 8 HART СО. 
HENDERSON СО. 8,563 8 322 2,607 4 0 0 13 0 2,225 0 198 0 0 0 15 0 30 0 66 17 0 5 135 0 0 0 өз 0 0 0 6 0 0 32 42 HENDERSON СО. 
HENRY CO. 3,463 0 67 583 0 0 0 0 0 1,131 0 33 0 18 0 2 0 0 0 19 0 0 6 44 0 2 0 13 2 0 0 0 0 0 0 14 HENRY CO. 
HICKMAN CO. 1,949 0 48 136 9 0 0 0 0 364 0 6 0 0 0 0 0 2 0 6 0 0 9 13 0 0 0 6 5 0 0 0 0 0 0 8 HICKMAN CO. 
HOPKINS CO. 14,542 0 430 1,462 7 0 0 18 0 3,102 0 116 0 0 0 17 0 32 0 94 0 0 7 170 0 6 0 13 6 6 0 0 0 1 0 88 HOPKINS CO. 
JACKSON CO 4,896 0 39 267 0 0 0 0 0 757 0 14 0 0 0 7 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 15 0 0 0 0 3 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 JACKSON CO. 
JEFFERSON CO. 92,194 60 5,788 69,108 379 12 2 532 258 41346 33 3,821 167 211 129 753 255 489 37 2,293 59 174 2,065 2,628 7 111 21 939 1,034 21 17 53 8 68 278 634 JEFFERSON CO. 
JESSAMINE CO. 5,592 7 197 1,640 0 0 0 20 0 1,463 0 102 0 0 0 0 0 23 0 89 0 17 0 101 0 0 0 65 2 0 15 21 0 0 12 47 JESSAMINE CO. 
JOHNSON CO. 10,491 0 133 857 0 0 0 14 0 1,750 0 61 0 0 0 0 0 8 0 6 0 0 0 108 0 0 0 17 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 49 JOHNSON CO. 
KENTON CO. 18,464 8 776 26,935 139 0 0 108 7 9,242 0 833 0 0 6 59 15 53 0 292 0 15 47 437 0 5 7 111 51 0 0 15 0 0 34 201 КЕМТОМ СО. 
KNOTT CO. 10,192 0 55 420 0 0 0 0 0 1,121 0 36 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 34 0 0 0 97 0 0 0 26 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 KNOTT CO. 
KNOX CO. 8918 0 246 702 7 0 0 1 35 1,822 0 44 0 0 0 0 0 7 0 0 0 0 11 115 0 6 0 16 8 0 0 26 0 0 3 8 KNOX CO. 
LARUE CO. 5,054 0 108 363 0 0 0 0 0 640 0 10 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 14 0 3 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 LARUE CO. 
LAUREL CO. 14450 0 140 1,614 26 0 0 5 14 2,440 0 7 0 0 0 7 9 19 0 47 0 8 0 110 0 0 0 29 233 0 0 0 0 0 0 22 LAUREL CO. 
LAWRENCE CO. 5,719 0 53 416 0 0 0 0 0 1,402 0 64 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 11 6 0 8 153 0 2 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 LAWRENCE CO. 
LEE CO. 4,246 0 16 313 0 0 0 0 0 235 0 14 0 0 0 2 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 12 0 0 0 14 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 13 LEE CO. 
LESLIE CO. 6,955 0 110 288 0 0 0 о 2 480 0 15 20 0 0 0 0 _ № 0 0 0 0 0 17 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 34 LESLIE CO. 
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ETHNIC POPULATION DATA FOR STATES AND COUNTIES — 1980 


RACE HISPANIC ORIGIN SINGLE ANCESTRY 
State/County Total Aleut Amer. Asian Black Chinese Eskimo Filipino Guam. Hawaiian Japanese Korean Samoan Ме!) Cuban Mexican Other Рие! Jewish Albanian American Arab Armenian Assyrian Austrian British Basque Belgian Brazilian Cambodian Cape Croatian Czech & Danish Dutch Е. & №. Egyptian State/County 
Indian — Indian | Span. Rican| (Est)! & 0.5. Groups? W. Ind.3 Verdean Czechoslvk African 
LETCHER CO. 30,687 1 25 19: 302 0 0 21 1 3 0 3 0 0 10 97 49 4 0 6,303 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 5 271 0 0 LETCHER СО. 
LEWIS СО. 14,545 0 10 3 29 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 44 22 2 0 1,632 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 106 0 0 LEWIS СО. 
LINCOLN CO. 19,053 0 12 3 762 0 0 1 1 1 1 0 0 0 1 127 44 10 0 4,663 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 98 0 0 LINCOLN CO. 
LIVINGSTON CO. 9,219 0 8 3 16 1 0 4 0 0 1 0 0 0 0 30 14 4 0 2,560 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 62 0 0 LIVINGSTON CO. 
LOGAN CO. 24,138 0 17 14 2,195 1 2 0 0 1 1 5 0 0 6 100 53 12 0 5,347 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 6 7 30 0 0 LOGAN CO. 
LYON CO. 6,490 0 20 1 319 0 1 0 0 0 0 1 0 0 1 29 18 0 0 1,245 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 27 0 0 LYON CO. 
MCCRACKEN CO. 61,310 1 71 19 6,083 25 1 13 1 10 24 12 2 44 18 178 100 14 161 0 7,028 12 0 0 8 0 0 0 6 0 0 0 9 25 257 0 0 MCCRACKEN CO. 
MCCREARY CO. 15,634 0 62 4 195 0 0 1 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 107 42 3 0 3,967 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 6 0 16 0 0 MCCREARY CO. 
MCLEAN CO. 10,090 0 8 2 52 6 0 0 0 0 1 а 0 5 0 27 30 1 0 1,818 0 0 0 3 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 67 0 0 MCLEAN CO. 
MADISON CO. 53,352 0 46 65 3,185 67 0 12 0 2 14 31 0 2 17 184 144 20 0 8,032 147 6 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 43 45 179 9 0 MADISON СО. 
MAGOFFIN СО. 13,515 0 12 5 1 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 79 37 0 0 2,691 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 6 15 0 0 MAGOFFIN CO. 
MARION CO. 17,910 0 3 2 1,416 2 0 0 0 4 1 0 0 0 8 73 35 2 0 2,844 30 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 5 0 3 0 0 MARION CO. 
MARSHALL CO. 25,637 0 17 6 6 1 0 0 4 0 5 4 0 0 0 59 52 14 0 2,871 0 0 0 7 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 24 2 108 0 0 MARSHALL CO. 
MARTIN CO. 13,925 0 10 2 1 0 0 8 0 3 0 0 0 0 4 46 28 0 0 1,801 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 6 0 61 0 0 MARTIN CO. 
MASON CO. 17,765 0 8 2 1,348 5 0 4 0 0 2 1 1 1 2 88 26 0 0 2,817 6 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 99 0 0 МА5ОМ СО. 
MEADE СО. 22,854 0 44 7 1,466 19 0 15 36 14 38 154 5 13 7 224 126 116 0 3,365 0 0 0 9 0 0 0 0 0 0 3 18 15 83 3 0 MEADE CO. 
MENIFEE CO. 5,117 0 2 1 51 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 7 0 20 6 2 0 599 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 4 0 0 МЕМІҒЕЕ СО. 
МЕНСЕН СО. 19,011 0 4 2 833 0 0 0 0 3 3 1 0 0 2 66 37 9 0 2,664 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 6 114 0 0 MERCER CO. 
METCALFE CO. 9,484 0 py 2 278 0 1 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 66 17 4 0 2,044 3 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 13 0 0 METCALFE CO. 
MONROE CO. 12,353 0 9 3 358 1 0 1 0 0 2 0 0 0 3 79 15 0 0 2,514 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 38 0 0 MONROE CO. 
MONTGOMERY CO. 20,046 0 14 3 1,063 0 0 3 0 0 0 2 0 0 1 102 50 0 0 2,130 12 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 74 0 0 MONTGOMERY CO. 
MORGAN CO. 12,103 0 15 0 21 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 42 19 8 0 4,629 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 40 0 0 MORGAN СО. 
MUHLENBERG СО. 32,238 0 17 4 1,633 0 0 11 0 0 2 12 0 7 T 124 60 10 0 7,143 0 0 0 17 0 0 6 0 0 0 0 0 0 152 0 0 MUHLENBERG CO. 
NELSON CO. 27,584 0 10 2 1,776 2 1 5 0 0 3 1 0 4 1 74 60 1 0 4,451 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 13 5 52 0 0 NELSON CO. 
NICHOLAS CO. 7,157 0 4 1 119 0 0 1 0 0 2 1 0 0 3 23 27 0 0 763 98 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 3 14 0 0 NICHOLAS CO. 
OHIO CO. 21,765 0 16 12 228 5 0 3 0 0 4 7 0 0 8 33 46 1 0 3,403 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 166 0 0 ОНІО СО. 
OLDHAM СО. 27,795 0 12 5 1,410 10 2 3 0 2 2 15 0 2 14 73 54 12 0 2,699 9 0 0 14 0 0 5 0 0 0 0 26 0 143 0 0 OLDHAM CO. 
OWEN CO. 8,924 0 6 1 204 0 0 1 0 0 4 0 0 1 2 49 22 1 0 1,522 0 0 0 3 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 34 0 0 OWEN CO. 
OWSLEY CO. 5,709 0 2 2 5 0 0 0 0 0 0 1 0 0 0 38 15 1 0 879 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 17 0 0 OWSLEY CO. 
PENDLETON CO. 10,989 0 2 1 42 0 0 1 0 1 0 3 0 0 0 23 22 0 0 1,700 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 41 0 0 PENDLETON CO. 
PERRY CO. 33,763 0 9 30 639 0 0 0 2 0 2 0 0 2 0 187 103 9 0 6,430 5 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 6 46 0 0 PERRY CO. 
PIKE CO. 81,123 0 37 28 320 16 0 23 1 0 20 14 0 0 9 351 200 10 0 18,033 7 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 11 214 0 0 PIKE CO. 
POWELL CO. 11,101 0 15 0 106 0 0 3 0 0 0 1 0 0 0 40 12 5 0 3,286 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 26 0 0 POWELL CO. 
PULASKI CO. 45,803 0 23 9 564 1 1 15 0 2 8 5 0 16 8 279 105 2 0 6,892 8 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 17 6 381 0 0 PULASKI CO. 
ROBERTSON CO. 2,265 0 0 0 5 0 0 2 1 0 0 0 0 0 0 26 2 0 0 220 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 3 0 0 ROBERTSON CO. 
ROCKCASTLE CO. 13,973 0 13 5 3 4 0 4 0 0 5 0 0 0 0 68 12 0 0 3,300 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 64 0 0 ROCKCASTLE CO. 
ROWAN CO. 19,049 1 23 13 239 15 2 0 0 4 2 2 0 0 8 64 36 3 0 2,128 0 0 0 7 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 6 0 145 0 0 ROWAN СО. 
RUSSELL СО. 13,708 0 5 1 109 0 0 2 0 0 1 1 0 0 0 52 27 3 0 1,797 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 30 0 0 RUSSELL CO. 
SCOTT CO. 21,813 0 23 7 1,521 0 0 11 0 1 5 1 0 1 2 74 27 0 0 3,563 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 5 12 222 4 0 SCOTT CO. 
SHELBY CO. 23,328 0 16 3 2,628 0 1 2 0 0 3 1 0 0 2 84 47 2 0 3,593 6 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 4 7 6 114 0 0 SHELBY СО. 
SIMPSON CO. 14,673 0 9 1 1,781 0 0 11 0 2 1 2 0 0 1 48 40 2 0 1,717 0 0 0 0 8 0 0 0 0 0 0 6 11 53 0 0 SIMPSON СО. 
SPENCER CO. 5,929 0 1 3 157 0 0 2 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 23 7 0 0 1,919 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 19 0 0 5РЕМСЕН СО. 
TAYLOR CO. 21,178 0 14 5 1,135 1 0 5 0 0 2 0 0 0 6 96 55 3 0 3,695 8 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 7 0 73 0 0 TAYLOR CO. 
TODD CO. 11,874 0 17 11 1,439 0 0 1 0 0 0 0 0 0 3 87 21 2 0 1,207 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 8 52 4 0 TODD CO. 
TRIGG CO. 9,384 0 5 1 1,175 1 0 1 0 0 1 1 0 1 Т 60 13 0 0 1,352 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 26 0 0 TRIGG CO. 
TRIMBLE CO. 6,253 0 2 0 2 0 0 0 0 0 1 0 0 0 0 17 7 11 0 701 0 0 0 7 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 54 0 0 TRIMBLE CO. 
UNION CO. 17,821 0 18 5 3,290 0 0 15 0 1 3 0 0 5 1 130 29 23 0 2,917 2 0 0 25 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 44 0 0 UNION CO. 
WARREN CO. 71,828 6 86 58 5,913 32 1 13 2 T 12 24 0 T 17 199 280 32 0 8,885 96 0 0 5 6 0 20 5 0 0 0 25 11 308 27 5 WARREN CO. 
WASHINGTON CO. 10,764 0 5 3 1,082 0 0 0 0 0 2 5 0 1 6 57 29 1 0 1,616 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 WASHINGTON CO. 
WAYNE CO. 17,022 0 22 3 365 0 0 2 0 1 0 1 0 0 0 77 38 5 0 3,251 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 16 0 0 WAYNE СО. 
WEBSTER СО. 14,832 0 12 2 871 0 0 5 1 0 2 0 0 0 1 50 16 0 0 3,272 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 52 0 0 WEBSTER СО. 
WHITLEY СО. 33,396 0 19 13 205 2 0 1 0 5 8 8 0 0 7 125 61 3 0 7,652 7 0 0 0 0 0 7 0 0 0 8 0 0 183 0 0 WHITLEY СО. 
WOLFE СО. 6,698 0 4 1 2 0 0 0 0 0 0 e 0 0 0 28 20 0 0 788 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 WOLFE CO. 
WOODFORD CO. 17,778 0 10 3 1,375 6 0 0 0 2 5 1 0 2 1 80 23 6 0 1,883 7 0 0 7 0 0 0 0 0 0 7 0 6 53 0 0 WOODFORD CO. 
LOUISIANA 4,205,900 55 11,951: 2,873 1,238241 3,298 59 2,614 214 563 1,482 1,729 122 10,884 | 7,970 28,558 58,067 4,539 | 14,580 42 248,385 5,072 62 44 996 67 28 1,335 156 50 20 209 2,077 1,329 7,188 1,399 155 LOUISIANA 
ACADIA PAR. 56,427 0 23 8 9,902 2 0 7 0 3 5 15 0 3 16 273 355 19 0 2,807 44 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 13 8 36 36 0 ACADIA PAR. 
ALLEN PAR. 21,390 0 233 6 4,383 5 1 1 0 1 5 2 0 0 0 111 87 0 0 1311 72 0 3 8 0 0 9 0 0 0 0 0 9 18 0 0 ALLEN PAR. 
ASCENSION PAR. 50,068 0 76 19 11,262 14 0 14 0 3 17 5 3 уд 19 372 688 15 0 2,262 20 0 0 0 0 6 8 0 0 0 0 0 0 79 9 0 ASCENSION PAR. 
ASSUMPTION PAR. 22,084 0 21 5 6,995 0 0 0 0 0 2 0 0 17 11 126 377 3 0 518 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 18 0 0 ASSUMPTION PAR. 
AVOYELLES PAR. 41,393 0 46 9 10,532 0 0 2 0 0 5 0 0 2 26 386 149 11 0 8,824 0 0 0 0 0 0 23 0 0 0 0 1 0 11 50 0 AVOYELLES PAR. 
BEAUREGARD PAR. 29,692 0 27 14 4,756 4 0 6 8 4 19 18 0 9 9 150 115 40 7 3,367 46 0 0 74 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 26 9 190 0 0 BEAUREGARD PAR. 
BIENVILLE PAR. 16,387 0 21 1 6,939 2 0 3 0 10 0 1 0 8 0 108 68 0 0 1,226 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 30 42 0 BIENVILLE PAR. 
BOSSIER PAR. 80,721 0 186 25 15,236 43 2 109 22 19 108 53 1 36 44 1,008 503 155 0 4,565 7 0 0 24 0 0 13 0 5 0 0 47 32 303 0 0 BOSSIER PAR. 
CADDO PAR. 252,358 1 382 85 95,242 156 4 48 1 39 55 102 3 355 102 2,121 1,075 80 1,480 0 12,024 259 12 9 50 0 0 52 0 22 0 0 96 104 592 191 0 CADDO PAR. 
CALCASIEU PAR. 167,223 3 257 113 36,284 65 3 64 2 13 49 38 2 57 94 831 1,176 132 231 0 9,664 262 0 0 24 0 0 14 0 0 0 17 100 45 253 8 9 CALCASIEU PAR. 
CALDWELL PAR. 10,761 0 0 0 1,969 0 1 0 0 2 0 7 0 4 4 136 20 1 0 1,612 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 CALDWELL PAR. 
CAMERON PAR. 9,336 0 7 1 524 1 0 1 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 55 120 0 0 487 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 7 0 0 0 CAMERON PAR. 
CATAHOULA PAR. 12,287 0 17 0 3,175 0 0 0 0 0 1 1 1 0 0 49 20 0 0 1,709 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 27 0 0 CATAHOULA PAR. 
CLAIBORNE PAR. 17,095 0 2 0 8,002 0 0 2 0 6 2 0 0 0 0 136 44 7 0 1,415 14 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 8 0 12 18 0 CLAIBORNE PAR. 
CONCORDIA PAR. 22,981 0 23 2 8,056 9 0 2 1 1 1 1 0 0 5 126 23 10 0 1,960 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 6 28 0 0 CONCORDIA PAR. 
DE SOTO PAR. 25,727 3 24 0 11,556 8 0 2 1 3 5 2 0 0 19 198 156 2 0 1,759 10 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 41 0 0 DE SOTO PAR. 
E. BATON ROUGE PAR. 366,191 8 505 579 114,741 654 3 163 12 37 169 139 5 664 711 1,641 3,646 308 1,063 0 18,013 767 19 11 131 25 0 90 0 0 0 11 247 157 619 215 16 E. ВАТОМ ROUGE PAR. 
EAST CARROLL PAR. 11,772 0 1 2 7,201 37 0 0 0 0 0 1 0 0 2 189 84 0 0 2,191 12 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 6 40 0 0 EAST CARROLL PAR. 
E. FELICIANA PAR. 19,015 0 20 7 9,240 1 0 12 0 0 2 0 0 30 47 152 58 8 0 1,316 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 13 12 0 E. FELICIANA PAR. 
EVANGELINE PAR. 33,343 1 18 18 8,027 1 0 4 0 5 8 5 0 0 14 286 243 7 0 1,575 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 p 0 0 EVANGELINE PAR. 
FRANKLIN PAR. 24,141 0 6 3 7,735 14 0 0 0 2 10 0 0 2 0 121 37 0 0 6,377 5 0 10 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 88 8 0 FRANKLIN PAR. 
GRANT PAR. 16,703 0 24 6 2,840 3 0 5 2 1 3 6 0 0 2 102 48 0 0 2,460 4 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 21 0 0 GRANT PAR. 
IBERIA PAR. 63,752 0 97 18 17,640 10 3 15 0 4 ig 3 1 39 61 478 1,764 28 ж 0 3,494 116 0 0 4 0 0 9 10 0 13 6 0 18 72 0 0 IBERIA PAR. 
IBERVILLE PAR. 32,159 0 24 5 15,414 9 0 21 0 7 4 2 2 5 18 230 508 33 0 1,047 18 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 13 2 2 30 0 IBERVILLE PAR. 
JACKSON PAR. 17,321 0 16 1 5,522 5 2 0 0 1 7 5 0 0 8 42 69 0 0 1,130 20 0 0 12 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 17 0 0 JACKSON PAR. 
JEFFERSON PAR. 454,592 4 чал 701 63,001 982 9 714 21 67 267 317 9 2,603| 2,722 3,419 14,504 1,127 12 14,323 717 16 0 193 0 0 138 58 0 0 41 300 167 972 76 71 JEFFERSON PAR. 
JEFFERSON DAVIS PAR. 32,168 0 34 3 6,146 1 0 5 1 4 2 8 0 1 1 218 263 1 0 1,772 2 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 9 0 15 31 0 0 JEFFERSON DAVIS PAR. 
LAFAYETTE PAR. 150,017 1 209 127 30,334 155 4 36 5 9 44 38 1 266 129 997 2,440 155 555 0 6,965 784 0 0 53 0 14 10 0 2 0 18 125 72 314 91 0 LAFAYETTE PAR. 
LAFOURCHE PAR. 82,483 0 829 37 9,127 24 2 33 0 4 21 10 0 190 65 384 1,171 24 0 4,792 28 0 0 11 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 15 38 0 0 LAFOURCHE PAR. 
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WE THE PEOPLE: AN ATLAS ОҒ AMERICA'S ETHNIC DIVERSITY 


SINGLE ANCESTRY 
State/County English Finnish French & German Greek Guyan. Haitian Hungarian Iranian Irish Israeli | Italian Jamaican Laotian Latvian Lebanese Lithuan. Norwegian Pakistani Polish Portuguese Romanian Russian Scottish Serbian Slovak Slovene Swedish Swiss Syrian Taiwan. Thai Trinidad ^ Turkish Ukranian Welsh State/County 
Fr. Can. & Azorean & Tobago 
LETCHER CO. 11,417 0 162 1,157 0 0 0 0 0 1,785 0 92 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 18 0 0 0 164 0 0 0 30 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 6 LETCHER СО. 
LEWIS СО. 6,398 0 72 802 0 0 0 0 0 1,151 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 7 0 0 0 22 0 0 0 11 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 6 LEWIS СО. 
LINCOLN СО. 4,481 0 72 670 6 0 0 0 0 1,603 0 13 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 93 0 0 0 25 14 0 0 0 0 0 0 6 LINCOLN CO. 
LIVINGSTON CO. 2,022 0 58 295 7 0 0 2 0 511 0 37 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 3 0 0 2 19 0 0 0 2 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 LIVINGSTON CO. 
LOGAN CO. 4,884 8 141 710 14 0 0 12 0 1,448 0 46 0 0 0 0 0 6 0 5 0 0 0 47 0 0 0 0 18 0 0 0 0 0 0 13 LOGAN CO. 
LYON CO. 1,237 0 41 309 E 0 0 0 0 687 0 8 0 0 0 0 2 0 0 25 2 0 2 35 0 2 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 LYON CO. 
MCCRACKEN CO. 13,933 35 373 3,695 14 0 0 21 0 3,659 0 211 0 20 0 12 0 29 0 77 11 0 55 211 0 14 0 86 14 0 0 0 0 0 5 92 MCCRACKEN CO. 
MCCREARY CO. 5,127 0 42 222 8 0 0 0 0 1,029 0 27 0 0 6 0 0 0 0 45 0 0 0 36 0 0 0 22 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 MCCREARY CO. 
MCLEAN CO. 3,108 0 79 458 6 0 0 0 0 724 0 13 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 15 0 0 0 27 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 12 MCLEAN CO. 
MADISON CO. 14,114 20 386 3,048 13 0 0 57 40 3,937 5 260 8 0 0 31 6 50 0 96 0 7 29 342 2 0 0 73 22 0 0 t 0 0 0 61 MADISON CO. 
MAGOFFIN CO. 7,099 0 57 108 0 0 0 0 0 710 0 5 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 78 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 6 MAGOFFIN CO. 
MARION CO. 5,711 0 50 330 0 0 0 0 0 1,566 0 36 0 0 0 30 0 0 0 43 0 0 0 15 0 6 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 MARION СО. 
MARSHALL CO. 8,554 6 340 1,203 0 0 0 2 0 1,846 0 93 0 0 0 0 6 31 0 123 0 9 0 175 6 0 0 39 11 0 0 0 0 0 13 61 MARSHALL CO. 
MARTIN CO. 6,635 0 99 644 0 0 0 0 8 914 0 50 0 0 0 0 0 ТА 0 0 0 0 16 27 0 0 0 9 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 MARTIN CO. 
MASON CO. 5,023 6 171 1,101 22 0 0 8 0 1,009 0 54 0 0 0 6 0 5 0 2 0 0 0 91 0 2 0 11 12 0 22 0 0 0 0 14 MASON СО. 
MEADE СО. 5,053 0 192 1,791 2 0 0 40 16 1,098 2 216 0 0 7 0 11 41 0 126 8 0 2 58 0 0 0 33 7 0 0 12 0 0 13 8 MEADE CO. 
MENIFEE CO. 2,704 0 11 139 2 0 0 0 0 249 0 12 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 9 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 МЕМІҒЕЕ СО. 
МЕНСЕН СО. 6,601 0 113 1,018 0 0 0 0 0 1,777 0 36 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 18 0 0 0 100 0 0 0 18 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 MERCER CO. 
METCALFE CO. 1,995 0 23 200 0 0 0 0 0 437 0 0 0 0 0 3 0 0 0 5 0 2 0 2 0 0 0 6 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 METCALFE СО. 
MONROE CO. 3,389 0 36 199 2 0 0 0 0 479 0 11 0 0 0 0 0 2 0 0 0 0 0 32 0 0 0 0 43 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 MONROE СО. 
MONTGOMERY СО. 7,830 0 159 744 6 0 0 2 0 1,715 0 31 0 0 0 6 5 0 0 15 7 0 0 76 0 0 0 8 2 0 0 0 0 0 0 13 MONTGOMERY CO. 
MORGAN CO. 3,770 0 71 208 0 0 0 0 0 B63 0 10 0 0 0 0 0 3 0 2 0 0 0 49 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 12 MORGAN CO. 
MUHLENBERG CO. 8,124 0 246 1,178 ?1 0 0 6 0 1,675 0 54 0 0 0 0 0 5 0 23 0 0 0 120 0 0 5 12 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 51 MUHLENBERG СО. 
NELSON СО. 7,490 0 140 1,021 0 0 0 3 0 2,678 0 62 0 0 0 9 0 45 0 25 0 0 1 69 0 0 0 20 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 31 NELSON СО. 
NICHOLAS СО 3,482 0 4 192 0 0 0 0 0 390 0 14 0 0 0 98 0 0 0 5 0 0 0 25 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 8 NICHOLAS CO. 
OHIO CO. 5,903 0 121 727 0 0 0 14 0 1,451 0 28 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 ?3 X 0 6 107 0 0 0 7 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 21 ОНІО СО. 
OLDHAM CO. 4,900 0 272 3,203 10 0 0 20 0 1,882 0 256 0 0 0 3 19 17 0 41 6 0 6 196 0 6 0 36 84 0 0 0 0 0 10 15 OLDHAM CO. 
OWEN CO. 2,669 0 90 635 5 0 0 9 0 626 0 0 0 9 0 0 0 6 0 8 0 0 0 19 0 0 0 0 5 0 0 0 0 0 0 6 OWEN CO. 
OWSLEY CO. 3,300 0 0 124 0 0 0 0 0 258 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 8 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 7 OWSLEY СО. 
PENDLETON СО. 2,729 0 77 1,233 0 0 0 2 0 772 0 40 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 6 0 0 0 54 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 ГА 0 0 0 20 PENDLETON CO. 
PERRY CO. 16,179 7 310 531 20 0 0 34 0 2,043 6 158 0 0 0 0 0 21 0 16 0 0 0 182 0 0 0 0 19 5 0 0 0 0 0 26 PERRY CO. 
PIKE CO. 32,270 0 410 1,611 23 0 0 60 0 3,692 0 222 0 0 8 7 0 0 0 31 0 8 21 181 0 0 0 32 0 0 0 12 0 0 0 31 РІКЕ СО. 
POWELL CO. 2,645 0 34 179 0 0 0 0 0 647 0 8 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 17 0 0 0 26 0 0 0 13 5 0 0 0 0 0 0 4 POWELL CO. 
PULASKI CO. 16,888 0 169 2,462 17 0 0 17 0 3,486 0 33 0 0 6 0 0 0 0 62 0 0 0 86 0 0 0 24 30 0 0 0 0 0 0 55 PULASKI СО. 
ROBERTSON СО. 936 0 9 107 0 0 0 2 0 127 0 2 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 10 0 0 0 0 2 0 0 0 0 0 2 0 ROBERTSON СО. 
ROCKCASTLE CO. 4,852 0 96 285 0 0 0 12 0 1,020 0 1 0 0 0 0 0 11 0 6 0 0 2 9 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 ROCKCASTLE CO. 
ROWAN CO. 5,555 0 134 1,163 5 0 0 0 37 1,592 0 72 0 0 0 0 0 20 0 7 6 0 7 59 0 0 0 26 0 0 0 13 6 0 6 55 ROWAN CO. 
RUSSELL CO. 4,114 7 108 511 7 0 0 0 0 970 0 18 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 11 0 0 0 52 0 0 0 12 2 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 RUSSELL СО. 
5СОТТ СО. 5,495 5 121 1,122 0 0 0 25 6 1,600 0 56 0 0 0 0 0 14 0 14 5 0 13 101 0 0 0 23 0 0 0 0 0 6 0 26 SCOTT CO. 
SHELBY CO 6,264 0 246 1,229 0 0 0 9 0 1,380 6 59 0 0 0 6 0 0 0 6 0 0 11 130 5 0 0 13 12 0 0 0 0 0 0 28 SHELBY СО. 
SIMPSON CO. 4,835 0 96 632 0 0 0 8 0 844 0 12 0 0 0 0 0 15 0 19 4 0 6 100 6 0 0 29 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 3 SIMPSON CO. 
SPENCER CO. 1,311 0 26 325 6 0 0 0 0 384 0 8 0 0 0 0 0 6 0 6 0 0 0 7 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 SPENCER СО. 
TAYLOR CO. 6,520 0 157 668 0 0 0 0 0 1,534 0 53 0 29 0 0 0 0 0 47 11 0 0 46 0 7 0 5 4 0 0 0 0 0 0 T TAYLOR CO. 
TODD CO. 4,171 3 59 289 0 0 0 0 0 620 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 12 0 0 0 15 0 0 0 8 100 0 0 0 0 0 0 3 TODD CO. 
TRIGG CO. 2,729 0 45 248 0 0 0 0 0 618 0 35 0 0 0 0 2 0 0 19 0 0 0 39 0 0 0 6 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 17 TRIGG CO. 
TRIMBLE CO. 1,965 0 36 521 0 0 0 0 0 436 0 48 0 0 2 0 0 0 0 12 0 0 0 6 0 0 0 0 13 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 TRIMBLE CO. 
UNION CO. 3,360 0 130 813 0 0 0 2 0 1,014 0 42 0 0 0 0 13 0 0 17 0 0 0 85 0 3 0 12 0 0 0 4 0 0 0 8 UNION CO. 
WARREN CO 16,741 18 589 3,319 65 0 0 58 52 3,759 0 255 0 0 0 33 14 81 0 179 13 0 36 394 0 22 0 62 16 6 0 18 0 0 6 54 WARREN CO. 
WASHINGTON CO 3,178 6 20 213 6 0 0 0 0 1,165 0 33 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 35 0 0 0 25 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 17 WASHINGTON СО. 
WAYNE СО. 7,514 0 39 568 0 0 0 0 0 1,118 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 4 0 0 0 101 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 у WAYNE CO. 
WEBSTER CO. 3,451 0 97 471 0 0 0 2 0 980 0 12 0 0 0 0 0 2 0 13 0 0 1 18 0 0 0 8 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 1 WEBSTER CO. 
WHITLEY CO. 9,660 0 171 1,112 6 0 0 19 7 2,573 0 55 0 0 0 y 0 4 0 ?9 0 0 6 92 0 0 0 28 31 0 0 0 0 0 0 13 WHITLEY CO. 
WOLFE CO. 3,909 0 12 118 21 0 0 0 0 303 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 WOLFE СО. 
WOODFORD СО. 4,048 14 103 833 0 0 0 7 0 1,093 0 32 0 0 0 7 0 10 0 29 0 20 0 97 0 0 0 36 3 0 0 0 0 0 0 39 WOODFORD CO. 
LOUISIANA 440,558 831 491,500 106,399 2645 56 93 2,628 1,438 143,424 56 70,790 453 139 123 3,145 489 2,273 191 6,563 902 191 2,799 9,446 62 301 33 3,645 2,528 635 212 567 134 328 694 1813 LOUISIANA 
ACADIA PAR. 4,370 36 18,852 1,722 9 0 21 0 0 845 0 132 0 0 0 34 7 7 0 7 8 0 0 59 0 5 0 10 143 10 0 20 0 0 28 6 ACADIA PAR. 
ALLEN PAR. 3,940 12 3,161 220 0 0 0 6 0 930 0 30 0 0 0 16 0 0 0 15 0 0 0 6 0 0 0 7 93 56 0 0 0 2 0 0 ALLEN PAR. 
ASCENSION PAR. 3,674 12 10,869 718 0 0 0 0 0 1,040 0 723 0 0 0 20 0 20 0 76 0 0 0 29 5 0 0 46 5 0 0 0 29 0 0 6 ASCENSION PAR. 
ASSUMPTION PAR. 2,065 0 6,446 187 0 0 0 9 0 226 0 105 0 0 0 0 0 9 0 16 0 0 0 45 0 0 0 10 22 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 ASSUMPTION PAR. 
AVOYELLES PAR. 3,547 11 13,860 181 0 0 0 0 0 661 0 228 0 0 0 0 0 8 0 11 2 0 0 13 0 0 0 7 4 0 0 0 0 0 0 6 AVOYELLES PAR. 
BEAUREGARD PAR. 5,042 12 1,513 1,136 16 0 0 0 0 1,690 0 146 0 0 0 12 0 15 0 63 6 0 0 86 0 0 0 49 7 34 0 0 0 0 3 7 BEAUREGARD PAR. 
BIENVILLE PAR. 2,572 0 136 165 0 0 0 0 0 967 0 12 0 0 0 0 0 7 0 0 0 0 6 19 0 0 0 0 16 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 BIENVILLE PAR. 
BOSSIER PAR. 10,594 6 1,833 3,021 36 30 0 80 0 4,379 0 934 8 0 0 7 21 68 о 223 18 о 12 391 6 в 0 124 6 0 5 86 $ 4 8 93 BOSSIER PAR. 
CADDO PAR. 30,663 49 4,484 5,295 404 0 0 139 7 10,009 0 2,073 39 0 20 185 31 122 0 421 52 7 170 742 7 24 0 262 76 32 0 43 0 5 58 161 CADDO PAR. 
CALCASIEU PAR. 15,637 26 27,883 3,683 145 0 0 37 34 4,765 0 1,551 0 0 0 229 10 110 50 345 12 0 65 375 5 6 0 150 68 17 0 0 0 0 26 50 CALCASIEU PAR. 
CALDWELL PAR. 3,716 0 259 132 0 0 0 0 0 422 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 CALDWELL PAR. 
CAMERON PAR 998 0 2,714 140 0 0 0 0 0 129 0 23 25 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 7 0 0 0 0 0 0 9 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 CAMERON PAR. 
CATAHOULA PAR. 3,150 0 310 175 0 0 0 0 0 1,006 0 8 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 5 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 7 CATAHOULA PAR. 
CLAIBORNE PAR. 2,463 0 181 194 0 0 0 0 6 759 0 17 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 38 0 0 6 19 0 0 0 10 9 14 0 0 0 0 0 0 CLAIBORNE PAR. 
CONCORDIA PAR. 5,663 0 233 285 0 0 0 0 0 1,018 0 58 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 16 0 13 0 66 0 0 0 38 11 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 CONCORDIA PAR. 
DE SOTO PAR. 3,454 8 461 268 5 0 0 0 0 1,053 0 64 0 0 0 10 0 0 0 8 0 0 8 52 0 0 0 15 5 0 0 0 0 13 0 2 DE SOTO PAR. 
E. BATON ROUGE PAR. 37019 46 28,810 9,877 94 n 5 367 488 12,574 0 7,450 31 81 12 434 88 245 21 857 93 13 386 1,647 0 56 7 415 145 78 90 45 15 105 61 233 | Е. ВАТОМ НОМСЕ РАВ. 
EAST CARROLL РАВ. 774 0 67 91 0 0 0 0 0 162 0 35 0 0 0 12 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 7 0 0 0 22 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 EAST CARROLL PAR. 
E. FELICIANA PAR. 2,588 7 557 343 6 0 0 0 0 653 0 156 0 0 0 0 0 2 0 17 0 0 0 34 0 2 0 14 3 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 E. FELICIANA PAR. 
EVANGELINE PAR. 2,553 14 12,077 210 0 0 0 0 0 445 0 99 0 0 0 0 0 2 0 16 0 0 0 15 0 0 0 8 85 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 EVANGELINE PAR. 
FRANKLIN PAR. 3,345 0 460 356 0 0 0 0 0 1,517 0 58 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 9 6 0 0 80 0 0 0 2 0 5 0 0 0 0 0 27 FRANKLIN PAR. 
GRANT PAR. 2,651 9 933 135 15 0 0 18 0 1,172 0 34 0 0 0 4 0 49 0 0 0 0 0 6 0 0 0 3 9 0 0 0 0 12 0 13 GRANT PAR. 
IBERIA PAR. 3,870 8 19,566 647 4 0 0 19 0 707 0 411 0 0 0 92 4 0 0 65 15 0 25 48 0 0 0 40 112 24 0 0 0 0 0 13 IBERIA PAR. 
IBERVILLE PAR. 2812 18 4,327 401 7 0 0 0 0 316 0 604 0 0 0 18 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 18 0 0 0 15 14 0 0 0 0 0 7 0 IBERVILLE PAR. 
JACKSON PAR. 3,206 0 228 218 0 0 0 8 0 873 0 0 0 0 0 20 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 12 0 0 0 0 2 0 0 0 0 0 0 12 JACKSON PAR. 
JEFFERSON PAR. 29,283 78 54,669 19,781 684 8 0 390 144 15,206 6 19,071 89 7 11 319 73 365 37 1,211 152 45 528 949 0 39 0 522 214 108 39 53 42 36 148 229 JEFFERSON PAR. 
JEFFERSON DAVIS PAR 2.254 0 10,355 804 0 0 0 7 0 596 0 67 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 6 0 0 7 45 0 0 0 11 22 2 0 0 0 0 0 4 | JEFFERSON DAVIS PAR. 
LAFAYETTE PAR. 10,447 30 40441 3,477 158 7 0 47 334 2.982 0 1,048 0 0 14 584 8 84 0 169 29 7 22 391 0 6 0 161 275 37 0 13 0 12 24 64 LAFAYETTE PAR. 
LAFOURCHE PAR. 5,094 26 29,858 1,404 14 0 0 5 5 763 0 889 0 0 0 22 0 7 0 71 0 0 8 110 0 12 0 37 218 0 0 0 0 0 0 37 LAFOURCHE PAR. 
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ETHNIC POPULATION DATA FOR STATES AND COUNTIES — 1980 


RACE HISPANIC ORIGIN SINGLE ANCESTRY 

State/County Total Aleut Amer. Asian Black Chinese Eskimo Filipino Guam. Hawaiian Japanese Korean Samoan Ме!! Cuban Mexican Other Puerto| Je Albanian American Arab Аппепіап Assyrian Austrian British Basque Belgian Brazilian Cambodian Cape Croatian Czech & Danish Dutch Е. & №. Egyptian State/County 

Indian — Indian Span. Rican | (Est! &US. Groups? W. Ind.3 Verdean Czechoslvk African _ 
LA SALLE PAR. 17,004 1 142 13 1,585 0 0 5 0 1 2 0 0 0 0 56 24 0 0 1,849 6 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 22 42 3 0 LA SALLE PAR. 
LINCOLN PAR. 39,763 0 35 84 14,590 49 1 2 1 8 9 4 0 16 8 178 235 23 0 2616 114 0 0 18 5 0 0 0 0 0 0 52 9 113 72 0 LINCOLN PAR. 
LIVINGSTON PAR. 58,806 0 71 7 3,952 6 0 2 0 6 11 12 3 31 17 187 459 11 0 6,082 28 0 0 5 8 0 5 0 0 0 0 7 0 137 7 0 LIVINGSTON PAR. 
MADISON PAR. 15,975 0 5 4 9,364 2 0 0 0 0 1 0 2 6 3 217 73 0 0 1,324 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 23 0 0 MADISON PAR. 
MOREHOUSE PAR. 34,803 2 15 4 13,980 11 0 0 3 2 3 1 2 10 11 221 95 6 0 8,213 8 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 13 43 49 0 MOREHOUSE PAR. 
NATCHITOCHES PAR. 39,863 2 122 27 14,450 27 0 6 3 4 6 15 0 2 19 343 376 17 0 1,874 28 0 0 0 0 0 27 0 0 0 0 38 4 36 54 0 NATCHITOCHES PAR. 
ORLEANS PAR. 557,515 12 501 501 308,149 581 11 631 32 101 268 170 18 5,030 | 2,846 3,707 11,14 959 | 9,805 23 20,181 712 Я 11 274 14 8 48 44 13 T 40 311 261 662 160 59 ORLEANS PAR. 
OUACHITA PAR. 139,241 0 104 42 40,582 109 4 20 2 17 23 25 2 145 16 774 438 48 508 0 11,943 270 0 0 17 0 0 5 0 0 0 24 16 26 375 83 0 OUACHITA PAR. 
PLAQUEMINES PAR. 26,049 0 283 3 5,540 2 0 72 2 8 9 5 0 7 11 198 483 23 0 1,373 8 0 0 0 0 0 13 0 0 0 19 12 0 40 0 0 PLAQUEMINES PAR. 
POINTE COUPEE PAR. 24,045 0 10 4 10,001 0 0 0 0 0 3 1 0 14 17 177 213 5 0 1,401 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 5 0 12 0 0 POINTE COUPEE PAR. 
RAPIDES PAR. 135,282 1 428 76 36,308 67 0 95 3 23 64 90 2 134 48 847 67 117 703 0 10,214 130 0 0 27 6 0 684 12 0 0 7 254 28 366 14 0 RAPIDES PAR. 
RED RIVER PAR. 10,433 0 13 0 3,797 0 0 0 0 0 2 1 0 0 7 109 21 0 0 916 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 39 0 0 RED RIVER PAR. 
RICHLAND PAR. 22,187 1 10 3 7,851 0 0 5 0 2 9 2 0 0 1 158 77 10 0 4,275 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 6 34 0 0 RICHLAND PAR. 
SABINE PAR. 25,280 0 774 14 4,694 1 0 2 0 4 3 1 0 0 7 482 1,535 4 0 459 0 0 0 0 0 0 27 0 0 0 0 8 12 77 0 0 SABINE PAR. 
ST. BERNARD PAR. 64,097 0 290 34 2411 17 0 220 3 1 9 2 0 49 125 446 4,534 57 0 1,192 88 0 0 38 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 25 11 101 0 0 ST. BERNARD PAR. 
ST. CHARLES PAR. 37,259 0 68 45 9,479 3 0 8 0 3 5 5 0 4 43 314 414 52 0 1,443 0 0 0 6 9 0 13 0 0 0 0 0 8 89 0 0 ST. CHARLES PAR. 
ST. HELENA PAR. 9,827 0 4 0 5,059 1 0 0 0 1 1 0 0 2 8 87 15 0 0 1,073 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 5 0 0 ST. HELENA PAR. 
ST. JAMES PAR. 21,495 0 2 20 10,156 0 0 1 0 2 2 0 0 0 17 192 116 5 0 878 17 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 7 0 13 0 0 ST. JAMES PAR. 
ST. JOHN THE BAPTIST 31,924 0 36 13 12,175 4 0 5 0 3 8 2 0 18 43 222 382 31 0 1,159 9 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 21 7 61 0 0 ST. JOHN THE BAPTIST 
ST. LANDRY PAR. 84,128 2 32 18 31,965 6 1 5 0 6 16 7 1 97 51 503 618 40 0 3,540 32 0 0 0 0 0 16 0 2 0 0 13 2 18 2 0 ST. LANDRY PAR. 
ST. MARTIN PAR. 40,214 0 26 4 13,185 1 0 0 0 3 4 3 0 116 19 167 444 1 0 2,140 16 0 0 0 0 0 0 26 0 0 0 0 0 12 7 0 ST. MARTIN PAR. 
ST. MARY PAR. 64,253 0 385 15 18,515 19 3 21 0 4 11 24 6 428 109 540 91 22 110 0 j 71 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 5 18 30 107 0 0 ST. MARY PAR. 
ST. TAMMANY PAR. 110,869 1 303 29 13,861 74 1 51 4 10 77 30 2 69 178 620 1,316 141 0 6,262 81 0 0 32 0 0 19 6 0 0 6 185 66 33 0 0 ST. TAMMANY PAR. 
TANGIPAHOA PAR. 80,698 0 84 29 24,295 50 0 4 4 17 16 9 0 12 62 488 463 41 0 5,329 56 0 0 6 0 0 6 0 6 0 0 10 29 109 5 0 ТАМСІРАНОА РАН. 
TENSAS PAR. 8,525 0 0 0 4,659 1 0 0 0 0 3 4 0 0 1 54 28 0 0 480 0 0 0 0 0 0 13 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 0 0 TENSAS PAR. 
TERREBONNE PAR. 94,393 0 3272 35 14,598 26 2 40 5 8 8 20 о 140 89 549 934 34 0 4,790 87 0 0 32 0 0 23 0 0 0 6 11 30 52 0 0 TERREBONNE PAR. 
UNION PAR. 21,167 0 18 1 6,166 2 0 2 1 5 0 0 0 3 4 128 31 1 0 639 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 8 0 0 UNION PAR. 
VERMILION PAR. 48,458 1 34 10 6,425 0 0 7 0 2 10 15 0 172 2 229 579 16 0 2732 15 0 0 0 0 0 1 0 0 0 0 5 9 15 0 0 VERMILION PAR. 
VERNON PAR. 53,475 4 232 18 9,764 16 2 123 70 48 56 482 45 28 1043 549 619 0 6,561 18 8 0 17 0 0 36 0 0 0 0 71 42 23 18 0 VERNON PAR. 
WASHINGTON PAR. 44,207 0 29 6 13,308 9 0 11 2 15 4 5 0 35 2 254 151 7 0 5,558 0 0 0 4 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 11 16 16 41 0 WASHINGTON PAR. 
WEBSTER PAR. 43,631 0 53 9 13,937 1 0 4 1 6 10 9 0 1 6 292 109 12 0 3,305 65 0 0 0 0 0 6 0 0 0 0 21 2 58 81 0 WEBSTER PAR. 
W. BATON ROUGE PAR. 19,086 0 18 0 7,626 0 0 3 1 2 2 1 4 8 9 108 234 3 0 942 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 8 4 0 0 W. BATON ROUGE PAR. 
WEST CARROLL PAR. 12,922 0 16 3 2,099 1 0 0 0 1 1 2 0 0 1 63 14 0 0 1,079 6 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 14 15 0 0 WEST CARROLL PAR. 
W. FELICIANA PAR. 12,186 0 17 3 7,061 7 0 0 0 0 5 3 0 2 12 77 39 68 0 291 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 6 17 0 W. FELICIANA PAR. 
WINN PAR. 17,253 0 20 4 4,873 0 0 0 1 5 3 0 7 0 0 83 25 0 0 2,438 0 0 0 0 0 0 27 0 0 0 0 0 0 30 0 0 WINN РАН. 
MAINE 1,124,660 13 4,057 392 3,128 484 17 666 49 58 336 481 16 465 206 1,539 2,546 714 | 5,990 271 83275 1,017 396 0 468 17 11 124 14 0 2 68 675 2,107 3,148 30 8 MAINE 
ANDROSCOGGIN CO. 99,657 0 118 50 238 45 0 35 0 1 28 30 2 42 11 189 245 80 647 34 5,060 54 41 0 29 0 0 15 9 0 0 0 108 46 113 0 8 ANDROSCOGGIN CO. 
AROOSTOOK CO. 91,331 0 635 25 822 48 1 90 1 7 33 60 1 7 22 190 225 98 20 2,005 131 0 0 2 12 0 2 0 0 0 0 33 115 282 5 0 AROOSTOOK CO. 
CUMBERLAND CO. 215,789 8 328 115 1,003 132 4 249 27 14 63 111 3 187 67 272 624 148 | 3,238 32 11,242 219 250 0 103 0 0 18 0 0 0 8 129 1,123 452 14 0 CUMBERLAND CO. 
FRANKLIN CO. 27,098 0 36 6 13 1 0 4 1 4 8 5 0 3 5 20 76 9 0 2,234 11 0 0 15 0 0 0 0 0 2 0 19 12 42 0 0 FRANKLIN СО. 
HANCOCK CO. 41,781 0 73 4 43 16 0 18 0 2 22 12 0 2 11 40 102 22 0 6,422 2 6 0 47 0 0 6 0 0 0 0 21 53 179 5 0 HANCOCK CO. 
KENNEBEC CO. 109,889 1 200 35 122 84 1 34 1 5 25 58 1 65 19 166 198 49 476 3 7,716 306 8 0 41 0 0 29 0 0 0 14 62 115 177 0 0 KENNEBEC CO. 
KNOX CO. 32941 0 72 3 33 9 0 7 2 0 5 19 0 0 0 45 64 22 * 3 4,807 14 2 0 31 0 0 5 0 0 0 0 23 53 259 0 0 KNOX CO. 
LINCOLN CO. 25,691 0 26 2 9 0 0 4 0 6 8 1 0 1 1 18 38 9 2 2,982 9 0 0 8 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 22 32 109 0 0 LINCOLN CO. 
OXFORD CO. 48,968 0 50 35 23 2 0 10 6 0 16 16 1 4 11 69 101 39 0 4,156 0 2 0 1 0 9 0 0 0 0 0 10 30 60 0 0 OXFORD CO. 
PENOBSCOT CO. 137,015 1 1027 57 278 76 6 47 8 3 46 58 7 59 20 105 240 49 | 1,387 47 14,280 152 49 0 48 0 2 18 0 0 0 0 68 171 548 0 0 PENOBSCOT CO. 
PISCATAQUIS CO. 17,634 0 63 2 7 0 0 9 0 0 3 5 0 13 2 24 30 24 0 2,412 3 0 0 2 0 0 0 0 0 0 4 5 11 98 0 0 PISCATAQUIS CO. 
SAGADAHOC СО. 28,795 0 47 6 176 5 0 58 2 2 11 15 0 0 6 86 122 30 0 2,020 2 2 0 10 5 0 0 0 0 0 2 29 23 85 0 0 SAGADAHOC СО. 
SOMERSET CO. 45,028 0 96 6 31 5 1 6 0 1 6 3 0 6 5 41 69 20 0 3,354 43 13 0 41 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 29 42 184 6 0 SOMERSET CO. 
WALDO CO. 28,414 0 28 2 26 0 0 8 0 4 13 13 0 2 4 32 46 13 3 3275 11 0 0 9 0 0 2 0 0 0 9 14 48 171 0 0 WALDO CO. 
WASHINGTON CO. 34,963 1 1,026 2 24 14 1 15 0 2 9 9 0 4 3 28 33 10 124 0 3,868 6 0 0 9 0 0 4 0 0 0 0 31 38 100 0 0 WASHINGTON CO. 
YORK CO. 139,666 2 232 42 280 47 3 72 1 7 40 66 1 70 19 214 333 92 127 7,442 54 23 0 72 0 0 25 5 0 0 31 72 195 289 0 0 YORK CO. 
——— aa ——— = 
MARYLAND 4,216,975 85 7,823 13,705 958,150 14,485 113 10,965 400 616 4,805 15,089 82 4,131 | 5,315 12,339 38,078 9014 | 88,650 141 221,133 6,138 1,062 23 4,971 726 58 882 891 448 55 487 12,537 2,460 15250 3,033 695 MARYLAND 
ALLEGANY CO. 80,548 0 30 54 1,299 21 1 44 1 2 11 29 0 13 19 117 172 37 245 0 7141 37 0 0 44 0 0 7 0 0 0 0 57 20 752 6 0 ALLEGANY CO. 
ANNE ARUNDEL CO. 370,775 13 681 485 42,860 580 5 922 59 88 424 1,362 9 267 262 1,69 2,087 1,077 | 1,850 0 18862 201 47 9 351 21 0 51 22 0 0 64 1,459 214 1525 25 46 ANNE ARUNDEL CO. 
BALTIMORE CO. 655,615 11 755 1,826 53955 1,561 7 1,584 11 55 367 2,901 3 216 525 831 3,234 804 | 85,100 7 31,422 709 81 5 851 55 13 96 55 45 6 49 3,121 327 2296 58 122 BALTIMORE CO. 
CALVERT CO. 34,638 0 45 6 7,689 26 0 61 0 1 6 6 0 0 8 85 125 42 0 2,088 14 0 0 12 0 0 34 0 0 0 0 48 15 109 0 0 CALVERT CO. 
CAROLINE CO. 23,143 0 25 3 3,915 11 1 6 0 0 5 4 0 1 4 93 50 25 0 2,234 0 0 0 10 0 0 0 0 11 0 0 42 8 138 8 0 CAROLINE CO. 
CARROLL CO. 96,356 0 72 87 2,840 66 3 78 0 6 37 112 2 26 48 168 224 105 8 7,201 22 7 0 20 0 0 4 0 0 0 2 185 74 31 0 5 CARROLL CO. 
CECIL CO. 60,430 4 86 49 3,204 32 1 28 1 4 24 41 0 27 29 109 125 141 0 5,245 14 0 0 32 0 0 23 0 0 0 6 67 38 55 18 0 CECIL CO. 
CHARLES CO. 72,751 0 477 84 14,736 29 1 183 10 8 66 77 4 30 61 341 415 123 0 5,642 64 0 0 32 0 0 18 0 18 0 0 121 7 2 7 0 CHARLES CO. 
DORCHESTER CO. 30,623 0 16 28 9,086 12 0 15 0 1 9 2 0 4 9 163 86 35 0 4,385 0 0 0 12 0 0 21 0 0 0 2 96 9 102 6 0 DORCHESTER CO. 
FREDERICK CO. 114,792 1 104 80 6,344 90 2 104 3 12 70 145 7 35 52 264 386 124 370 0 8,122 71 0 0 86 0 0 9 0 0 0 20 141 49 49 24 7 FREDERICK СО. 
GARRETT CO. 26,498 0 22 24 61 0 0 3 3 3 3 7 0 9 0 38 52 11 0 2,095 0 0 0 10 0 0 0 0 0 0 1 2 0 > 0 0 GARRETT CO. 
HARFORD CO. 145,930 1 275 184 12,167 141 16 223 A 34 184 420 5 82 64 484 747 456 462 0 8,651 130 12 0 126 0 0 0 0 0 0 28 724 во 51 0 26 HARFORD CO. 
HOWARD CO. 118,572 1 183 537 13,899 579 3 225 3 9 178 625 0 129 72 222 909 281 0 6,384 110 58 0 177 0 0 54 14 22 0 32 383 114 442 28 31 HOWARD CO. 
KENT CO. 16,695 0 21 2 3,683 14 0 3 1 0 2 9 0 0 15 22 76 69 0 1,113 4 0 0 7 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 19 17 100 0 0 KENT CO. 
MONTGOMERY CO. 579,053 18 936 5,472 50,756 7,121 26 1,664 49 86 2,009 4,287 17 2,085 | 2,428 2,506 16,093 1,763 86 25418 2431 563 9 1911 236 6 293 641 235 0 177 1,897 733 2,586 1,034 220 MONTGOMERY CO. 
PRINCE GEORGE'S CO. 665,071 18 1,641 3,625 247,860 2,883 26 4440 176 111 865 3,625 17 773| 1,194 2,241 8,669 2,317 21 28,832 1,208 255 0 666 262 32 103 138 51 43 80 1,039 358 1,821 1,252 137 PRINCE GEORGE'S СО. 
QUEEN ANNE'S CO. 25,508 0 15 17 4,080 0 0 3 0 2 5 13 0 2 2 141 57 27 0 2,539 6 13 0 9 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 20 15 115 5 0 QUEEN ANNE'S CO. 
ST. MARY'S CO. 59,895 2 132 47 9,540 29 0 350 13 15 67 34 5 42 40 324 345 103 0 5,561 41 0 0 30 0 7 11 0 0 0 0 128 0 221 0 0 ST. MARY'S CO. 
SOMERSET CO. 19,188 0 19 6 6,639 13 0 15 0 1 d 8 0 1 7 57 42 19 0 1,896 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 0 62 0 0 SOMERSET CO. 
TALBOT CO. 25,604 0 11 3 5,449 9 0 9 0 2 2 2 0 25 12 66 45 10 * 0 2,203 7 0 0 6 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 58 23 55 5 0 TALBOT СО. 
WASHINGTON СО. 113,086 3 100 79 4,752 49 0 58 15 4 50 84 1 86 13 274 253 125 254 19 10,928 126 0 0 61 0 0 36 5 32 0 7 103 46 579 0 0 WASHINGTON СО. 
WICOMICO CO. 64,540 2 65 95 14,085 64 0 31 0 7 43 67 4 33 35 174 162 37 277 0 5,093 22 0 0 19 12 0 10 0 5 0 0 47 6 281 6 20 WICOMICO CO. 
WORCESTER CO. 30,889 1 34 16 8,100 11 1 8 0 7 4 17 0 16 19 106 99 11 0 2,601 10 0 0 17 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 40 38 129 0 4 WORCESTER СО. 
BALTIMORE CITY 786,775 10 2,078 896 431,151 1,44 20 908 21 158 373 1,212 8 229 397 2,344 3,625 1,272 0 25,477 911 26 0 482 140 0 112 16 29 6 19 2,738 205 1413 551 77 BALTIMORE CITY 

T 

MASSACHUSETTS 5,737,037 | 131 7,483 8,387 221,279 25,015 129 3,073 197 374 4,483 4,655 145 3,172 | 6,617 7,385 50,591 76,450 |230,316 190,562 20,352 346 6,010 1,973 г MASSACHUSETTS 
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WE THE PEOPLE: АМ ATLAS OF AMERICA’S ETHNIC DIVERSITY 


SINGLE ANCESTRY 
State/County English Finnish French & German Greek Guyan. Haitian Hungarian Iranian Irish Israeli | Italian Jamaican Laotian Latvian Lebanese Lithuan. Norwegian Pakistani Polish Portuguese Romanian Russian Scottish Serbian Slovak Slovene Swedish Swiss Syrian Taiwan. Thai Trinidad Turkish Ukranian Welsh State/County 
Fr. Can. _ P & Azorean & Tobago 
LA SALLE PAR. 3,430 2 434 181 0 0 0 0 0 1,600 0 11 0 0 0 6 0 5 27 0 0 0 48 0 0 0 7 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 13 LA SALLE PAR. 
LINCOLN PAR. 6,599 0 788 940 18 0 0 12 178 1,656 7 190 8 0 0 42 0 36 21 24 14 9 13 150 0 0 0 53 6 7 0 0 0 0 0 21 LINCOLN PAR. 
LIVINGSTON PAR. 12,541 29 5,134 1,303 16 0 0 534 11 3,692 0 713 0 0 0 26 0 14 0 26 10 0 4 110 0 0 0 20 43 2 0 26 0 0 6 28 LIVINGSTON PAR. 
MADISON PAR. 4,280 0 151 133 1 0 0 0 0 544 0 10 0 0 0 0 0 41 0 0 0 0 0 43 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 MADISON PAR. 
MOREHOUSE PAR. 4,493 0 561 429 0 0 0 0 0 1,794 0 79 0 0 0 8 0 0 0 7 0 0 0 92 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 16 MOREHOUSE PAR. 
NATCHITOCHES PAR. 5,158 0 2,555 735 0 0 0 6 15 3,169 0 153 9 0 0 0 6 0 0 30 0 0 0 41 0 0 0 10 35 5 0 27 0 2 0 16 NATCHITOCHES PAR. 
ORLEANS PAR. 29,418 42 25,100 16,702 501 0 58 392 113 11,817 19 13,090 185 36 47 362 157 439 18 1,328 176 84 1,265 975 21 29 22 478 177 30 13 70 32 26 153 294 ORLEANS PAR. 
OUACHITA PAR. 24,950 31 2,970 2,485 119 0 0 15 15 9,476 0 1,523 0 0 0 233 0 89 0 166 79 0 23 492 0 0 0 139 54 25 0 0 0 0 0 61 OUACHITA PAR. 
PLAQUEMINES PAR. 2,069 0 4,553 808 5 0 0 14 0 973 7 569 0 0 0 8 0 18 0 35 0 0 0 96 18 19 0 55 10 0 0 0 0 0 0 12 PLAQUEMINES PAR. 
POINTE COUPEE PAR. 2715 0 4,975 221 0 0 0 6 0 216 0 341 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 27 7 0 0 7 0 0 0 4 8 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 POINTE COUPEE PAR. 
RAPIDES PAR. 22,782 12 10,000 2,978 0 0 0 79 0 8,196 0 1,169 0 15 0 57 19 47 0 231 49 10 59 270 0 11 0 110 5 50 9 вз 0 10 7 47 RAPIDES PAR. 
RED RIVER PAR 2077 0 117 143 0 0 0 0 0 477 0 28 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 25 0 0 0 1 0 0 0 3 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 RED RIVER PAR. 
RICHLAND PAR. 5,101 0 313 165 0 0 0 0 0 972 0 54 0 0 0 0 0 15 0 21 0 0 0 15 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 9 RICHLAND PAR. 
SABINE PAR. 3,920 9 429 452 0 0 0 0 0 1,356 0 82 0 0 0 0 0 9 0 4 4 0 3 74 0 0 0 6 10 0 0 0 0 0 0 3 SABINE PAR. 
ST. BERNARD PAR. 3,638 23 7,429 2,897 77 0 0 17 0 1,718 0 4,403 0 0 0 38 17 52 0 92 3 0 1 102 0 9 0 18 15 0 0 0 0 0 23 0 ST. BERNARD PAR. 
ST. CHARLES PAR 2,843 10 5,774 1,124 6 0 0 77 12 829 7 301 0 0 0 0 0 6 0 29 4 0 17 39 0 13 0 25 34 0 0 0 0 0 0 5 ST. CHARLES PAR. 
ST. HELENA PAR. 1413 0 150 58 0 0 0 2 0 325 0 25 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 23 0 0 0 15 6 0 0 0 0 0 0 6 ST. HELENA PAR. 
ST. JAMES PAR. 847 0 4,680 882 0 0 0 0 0 28 0 284 9 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 о 18 17 0 0 0 0 0 0 ST. JAMES PAR. 
ST. JOHN THE BAPTIST 1,804 8 4,992 680 7 0 0 5 0 708 0 577 4 0 0 9 0 7 0 14 0 0 0 71 0 0 0 27 8 0 0 0 0 0 0 0| ST.JOHN THE BAPTIST 
ST. LANDRY PAR 6,453 28 22,745 999 27 0 0 12 5 1,032 0 516 0 0 0 29 0 11 0 28 0 0 6 53 0 5 0 24 95 3 0 0 0 0 13 22 ST. LANDRY PAR. 
ST. MARTIN PAR 1,882 8 15,150 439 0 0 0 0 0 348 0 181 0 0 0 16 0 0 0 7 22 0 3 6 0 0 0 14 145 0 0 0 0 0 0 14 ST. MARTIN PAR. 
ST. MARY PAR. 4,888 47 11447 1,118 14 0 9 49 0 1,356 0 1,015 0 0 0 54 0 67 0 75 23 0 7 45 0 0 0 105 49 9 25 0 0 0 0 18 ST. MARY PAR. 
ST. TAMMANY PAR 13,295 55 6797 4,942 139 0 0 64 14 5,107 0 1,997 9 0 12 68 30 171 11 282 21 0 82 450 0 48 0 230 65 0 31 30 0 28 120 46 ST. TAMMANY PAR. 
TANGIPAHOA PAR 9,264 18 4,496 2,076 21 0 0 104 44 3,328 0 5,117 0 0 0 56 8 39 0 100 26 0 6 281 0 0 0 64 11 0 0 0 0 0 0 8 TANGIPAHOA PAR. 
TENSAS PAR 3,285 0 85 99 0 0 0 0 0 345 0 28 3 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 3 0 26 0 0 0 5 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 2 TENSAS PAR. 
TERREBONNE PAR. 7.273 55 25,599 1,671 34 0 0 19 7 1,585 6 615 0 0 0 72 0 12 6 113 11 0 8 115 0 0 0 18 76 9 0 18 0 36 0 59 TERREBONNE PAR. 
UNION PAR. 6,077 0 177 161 0 0 0 0 0 746 0 33 0 0 0 0 0 9 0 0 0 0 0 30 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 9 UNION PAR. 
VERMILION PAR. 3,588 12 20,900 1,051 31 0 0 2 0 474 0 240 0 0 0 15 0 8 0 5 6 0 0 56 0 0 0 33 111 0 0 0 0 0 0 7 VERMILION PAR. 
VERNON PAR. 7,796 7 1,615 2,905 0 0 0 75 0 3,937 4 528 34 0 7 18 0 28 0 168 34 0 53 233 0 9 4 130 3 0 0 42 9 37 7 93 VERNON PAR. 
WASHINGTON PAR 8,734 14 1,012 748 14 0 0 12 0 2,750 0 450 0 0 0 0 0 6 0 14 13 0 0 112 0 0 0 21 20 0 0 0 0 0 0 6 WASHINGTON PAR. 
WEBSTER PAR. 6,555 0 361 876 10 0 0 0 6 2,435 0 71 0 0 0 6 10 17 0 19 0 0 0 30 0 0 0 14 0 59 0 11 0 0 0 19 WEBSTER PAR. 
W. BATON ROUGE PAR 1818 0 3,730 245 8 0 0 0 0 29 0 279 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 12 0 0 0 17 0 0 0 8 26 0 0 0 0 0 0 8 | W. BATON ROUGE PAR. 
WEST CARROLL PAR. 6,036 0 74 175 0 0 0 0 0 738 0 8 0 0 0 4 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 21 0 0 0 3 0 2 0 0 0 0 0 0 WEST CARROLL PAR. 
W. FELICIANA PAR. 1,564 0 260 175 0 0 0 0 0 330 0 30 0 0 0 0 0 5 0 0 0 0 0 37 0 0 0 10 4 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 W. FELICIANA PAR. 
WINN PAR. 4,528 13 404 137 0 0 0 0 0 1,203 0 59 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 21 0 0 0 16 0 0 0 9 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 WINN PAR. 
MAINE 259,519 2,753 168,648 20,064 2,286 0 59 835 64 56,335 72 13,516 49 0 138 875 1,525 1,948 2 5,802 1,095 89 2,351 17,630 15 391 6 7,012 536 79 2 161 6 18 439 1,599 MAINE 
ANDROSCOGGIN CO. 14,828 209 31884 1,111 165 0 57 81 6 3210 25 622 7 0 7 40 194 62 0 635 114 4 171 731 0 141 0 217 95 0 0 0 0 11 40 59 ANDROSCOGGIN СО. 
AROOSTOOK СО. 24417 42 29,466 1,426 26 0 0 101 21 5,771 8 598 7 0 0 107 17 123 0 312 42 7 27 1,465 0 10 0 1228 13 22 0 9з 6 0 ? 107 AROOSTOOK CO. 
CUMBERLAND CO 43,044 417 16,607 3,643 622 0 0 169 6 13,659 15 5,851 35 0 26 170 300 478 0 1,505 221 0 620 2,886 0 39 6 1,179 122 20 0 16 0 0 98 241 CUMBERLAND CO. 
FRANKLIN CO. 7,198 118 2,817 309 26 0 0 12 0 745 0 215 0 0 0 11 40 37 0 64 7 0 38 197 0 20 0 140 2 0 0 0 0 0 2 19 FRANKLIN CO. 
HANCOCK CO. 12,749 62 1,662 991 23 0 0 77 0 1,855 0 354 0 0 0 2 44 104 0 188 89 11 84 1,020 2 8 0 365 26 0 0 0 0 0 5 112 HANCOCK CO. 
KENNEBEC CO 21,963 111 — 19319 1,725 83 0 0 87 0 3,955 0 746 0 0 17 306 67 112 2 686 85 11 220 1,193 13 15 0 334 46 0 0 0 0 0 61 101 KENNEBEC CO. 
KNOX CO. 7,800 588 1,157 1,273 12 0 0 15 0 1,283 0 375 0 0 1 4 42 146 0 137 83 0 40 797 0 0 0 348 23 0 0 0 0 0 3 68 KNOX CO. 
LINCOLN CO. 7,572 163 1,116 1,379 15 0 0 14 0 1,101 0 120 0 0 24 9 21 61 0 100 13 10 54 527 0 18 0 196 33 0 0 0 0 0 20 71 LINCOLN CO. 
OXFORD CO. 12,493 507 5,233 647 72 0 0 21 0 1,627 0 563 0 0 0 0 243 57 0 168 29 6 31 494 0 6 0 134 12 0 0 8 0 0 8 30 OXFORD CO. 
PENOBSCOT CO. 33,720 110 16,618 2,307 214 0 0 101 31 9204 22 1,267 0 0 18 130 233 294 0 482 98 19 519 2,881 0 26 0 1106 58 20 0 0 0 7 64 217 PENOBSCOT СО. 
PISCATAQUIS СО 5,291 62 1717 392 4 0 0 12 0 1,015 0 128 0 0 4 0 94 3 0 77 30 0 23 464 0 8 0 310 3 0 0 0 0 0 0 73 PISCATAQUIS CO. 
SAGADAHOC CO. 5,707 17 2,386 788 50 0 0 10 0 1,119 0 227 0 0 22 2 12 75 0 174 23 13 156 440 0 12 0 122 0 0 0 0 0 0 55 17 SAGADAHOC CO. 
SOMERSET CO. 13,939 79 6,715 773 18 0 0 22 0 2,343 0 311 0 0 0 38 49 76 0 183 23 2 65 1,241 0 15 0 333 19 5 0 0 0 0 3 189 SOMERSET CO. 
WALDO CO. 10,025 69 2,023 937 19 0 2 21 0 1,671 2 293 0 0 9 3 25 58 0 106 18 4 77 753 0 4 0 231 4 5 0 21 0 0 18 170 WALDO CO. 
WASHINGTON CO 13,782 33 1,480 555 26 0 0 37 0 2,282 0 188 0 0 0 3 7 71 0 85 13 2 33 966 0 45 0 159 17 3 2 0 0 0 8 57 WASHINGTON CO. 
YORK CO. 24,991 166 28,448 1,808 911 0 0 55 0 5,495 0 1,658 0 0 10 50 137 191 0 900 207 0 193 1,575 0 24 0 610 өз 4 0 23 0 0 47 68 YORK CO. 
MARYLAND 402,336 2,092 28,874 366,844 18,623 994 784 9,980 3,196 181,668 1,477 85,695 6,326 301 1,709 2,118 9,406 5,656 673 173,505 3,076 2,334 45,742 20,745 4244 3,58 272 8,424 2,594 695 410 1,512 1,668 1,557 7,056 6,750 MARYLAND 
ALLEGANY CO. 10,360 7 467 12331 40 0 0 127 6 4,472 0 1,268 9 0 0 37 31 39 0 308 24 23 104 1,404 0 66 27 83 56 0 0 0 0 0 32 438 ALLEGANY CO. 
ANNE ARUNDEL CO 37,234 233 3,099 35,728 1.150 85 7 935 57 18,664 7 7,303 105 0 89 107 701 664 41 7,148 213 64 1,088 2,339 89 308 47 1,062 215 27 25 151 22 156 632 562 ANNE ARUNDEL CO. 
BALTIMORE CO. 51,867 409 4,039 81,584 3,583 25 31 1,668 280 31,586 167 19,482 286 зт 49 315 2,941 616 153 20,566 197 522 13,604 2,954 50 735 33 1,071 320 137 99 267 91 175 1,371 1218 ВА(ТІМОВЕ СО. 
CALVERT CO. 6,046 5 370 1911 16 0 0 97 18 2,128 0 565 0 0 5 0 38 79 0 329 27 0 58 202 0 50 10 126 0 7 0 0 3 0 45 65 CALVERT CO. 
CAROLINE CO. 4,753 0 109 1,673 20 0 0 82 0 984 0 155 9 0 0 0 7 8 0 236 0 0 20 127 6 5 0 13 а 0 0 0 0 0 39 13 CAROLINE CO. 
CARROLL CO. 11,833 10 680 19,102 113 0 0 146 5 3,709 0 1,389 4 17 7 5 167 82 0 960 0 0 180 412 40 27 0 196 17 6 0 2 7 1 38 216 CARROLL CO. 
CECIL CO. 11,159 40 581 4,026 89 0 0 49 0 3,785 0 1,026 9 0 7 0 43 78 0 576 0 0 98 482 10 12 0 199 14 8 0 25 0 0 151 171 CECIL CO. 
CHARLES CO. 10,663 37 577 4,370 163 0 0 135 6 3,992 0 1,106 12 0 13 17 36 91 0 726 33 31 44 502 0 37 11 90 18 32 0 7 0 0 130 89 CHARLES CO. 
DORCHESTER CO. 6,730 6 108 1,208 23 0 0 11 0 1,371 0 164 9 0 0 0 14 27 0 123 0 2 15 140 0 5 0 26 0 0 0 0 0 16 2 49 DORCHESTER СО. 
FREDERICK СО 12,532 97 857 24,817 160 0 0 136 16 4,565 8 1,296 31 0 16 41 65 105 0 648 17 29 190 650 7 21 0 269 70 12 16 5 3 0 105 173 FREDERICK CO. 
GARRETT CO. 3,686 4 90 6,435 2 0 0 37 0 934 0 105 0 0 0 0 21 10 0 65 7 0 14 175 9 26 0 47 42 0 0 0 0 0 6 47 GARRETT CO. 
HARFORD CO. 16,931 51 1,143 16,223 470 0 6 161 0 6,877 0 3,409 13 0 11 69 237 273 0 2,861 98 12 255 720 0 76 7 301 64 0 0 25 0 5 163 387 HARFORD CO. 
HOWARD CO 11,151 73 998 10,762 329 7 63 354 121 5937 37 2410 199 0 60 29 247 270 0 1,709 116 74 1296 589 19 70 23 231 66 0 50 34 79 82 225 167 HOWARD CO. 
KENT CO. 4,243 4 112 1,119 8 0 0 28 0 705 0 115 0 0 6 4 8 13 0 100 0 0 14 108 0 13 0 47 50 0 0 7 0 0 0 4 KENT СО. 
MONTGOMERY CO. 53,704 468 5,554 32,496 6,457 268 466 2,803 1,717 28,921 1,080 13,226 2,005 185 557 815 1,904 1,528 195 9,829 938 934 17902 4,166 74 690 63 2,254 668 351 157 577 384 600 1402 1211 MONTGOMERY CO. 
PRINCE GEORGE'S CO. 50,540 245 5,273 30,704 1,514 512 211 1,336 704 26,569 67 14,842 2,387 37 132 461 675 998 213 5,751 891 285 3590 2,534 84 544 17 1,254 348 92 36 330 615 445 972 800 | PRINCE GEORGE'S СО. 
QUEEN ANNE'S CO. 5,609 3 175 2,050 14 0 0 66 0 1,168 0 224 0 0 23 6 24 39 0 219 0 0 22 183 0 4 0 17 5 0 0 0 0 6 28 42 QUEEN ANNE'S CO. 
ST. MARY'S CO. 11,338 47 572 3,643 55 0 0 98 0 2,807 0 801 19 0 0 35 38 92 0 295 61 25 51 222 0 73 0 173 144 6 0 0 0 0 61 112 ST. MARY'S CO. 
SOMERSET CO. 5418 13 46 452 0 0 0 0 9 479 0 96 0 0 0 0 0 2 0 37 0 0 19 32 0 0 0 35 8 0 0 0 0 0 10 17 SOMERSET CO. 
TALBOT CO. 5,761 11 117 1,717 12 0 0 27 8 916 0 215 5 0 0 0 22 20 0 109 0 0 21 196 0 27 0 61 27 0 0 2 0 5 12 75 TALBOT CO. 
WASHINGTON CO 12,449 53 750 23,927 103 0 0 128 43 4,796 0 1,367 49 0 0 17 30 43 0 517 64 6 124 471 2 29 6 145 242 0 0 8 0 0 40 212 WASHINGTON CO. 
WICOMICO CO. 16,735 26 470 2,795 9 0 0 90 8 2,547 0 531 17 0 0 2 23 89 0 289 18 6 68 388 0 17 0 106 31 0 0 0 0 0 77 63 WICOMICO CO. 
WORCESTER CO 7,197 5 196 1,524 22 15 0 32 0 1,131 0 283 0 31 0 6 37 29 5 180 6 0 75 175 0 0 0 62 14 0 0 0 0 0 126 13 WORCESTER СО. 
BALTIMORE CITY 34,397 245 2491 46,2247 4271 82 0 1,434 198 22,605 111 14,317 1,158 0 294 152 2,097 461 66 19,924 366 321 6,890 1,574 34 323 28 556 154 17 27 72 464 56 1,389 606 BALTIMORE CITY 
MASSACHUSETTS 460,687 15,265 389,954 95,257 53,935 329 4,323 6,854 2,695 666,567 1,294 430,412 6368 750 3,153 13,680 32,354 8,200 454 162,565 190,203 1,972 71,943 52,609 100 1,650 51 44,900 2,839 3,925 390 593 1,509 1,073 8,465 3612 MASSACHUSETTS 
— — — = и — — + 
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ETHNIC POPULATION DATA FOR STATES AND COUNTIES — 1980 


RACE HISPANIC ORIGIN SINGLE ANCESTRY 
State/County Total Aleut Amer. Asian Black Chinese Eskimo Filipino Guam. Hawaiian Japanese Korean Samoan Viet Cuban Mexican Other Albanian American Arab ^ Armenian Assyrian Austrian British Basque Belgian Brazilian Cambodian Саре Croatian Czech & Danish Dutch Е. & №. Egyptian State/County 
| Indian — Indian Span. Rican & 0.5. Groups? W. Ind.3 Verdean Czechoslvk African 
BARNSTABLE CO. 147,925 1 810 43 1,796 125 1 72 5 17 69 95 0 21 153 610  232| 1,10 84 5727 114 316 7 201 8 5 89 0 8 1,25 5 221 353 686 0 0 BARNSTABLE СО. 
BERKSHIRE СО. 145,110 2 111 123 2,036 99 3 54 2 2 58 88 1 31 50 141 500 183| 2,280 3 4292 580 45 0 296 0 0 27 7 0 0 0 141 117 568 7 6 BERKSHIRE CO. 
BRISTOL CO. 474,641 5 589 324 4,795 498 4 208 21 25 129 220 1 63 126 509 6,321 3479| 5873 91 10711 1,951 279 0 116 0 13 127 211 5 5,885 0 200 150 376 65 51 BRISTOL CO. 
DUKES CO. 8,942 0 153 2 307 4 1 4 0 4 0 2 0 0 5 12 56 5 * 0 811 2 0 0 0 0 0 8 0 0 0 0 0 15 33 0 0 DUKES CO. 
ESSEX CO. 633,632 30 605 481 6,675 794 15 113 7 23 296 434 12 217 670 526 7,736 7,991 | 24,077 169 20,770 2,988 2,363 22 489 29 0 331 64 0 93 13 344 397 1,029 38 16 ESSEX CO. 
FRANKLIN CO. 64,317 3 76 36 285 62 2 31 1 5 22 34 1 12 31 59 128 93 231 0 2,981 27 6 0 179 0 1 10 6 0 9 3 101 65 83 6 0 FRANKLIN CO. 
HAMPDEN CO. 443,018 5 464 282 27,794 336 3 187 7 35 165 321 22 210 205 547 2,487 19,503| 10,267 61 13,210 957 581 39 406 12 0 169 13 86 27 17 753 195 526 27 7 HAMPDEN CO. 
HAMPSHIRE CO. 138,813 5 129 189 2,013 463 4 64 4 15 183 137 4 74 109 207 503  824| 1341 27 3,170 197 90 0 194 0 0 45 0 0 12 6 426 97 254 46 36 HAMPSHIRE CO. 
MIDDLESEX CO. 1,367,034 25 1193 3797 25,358 6,781 37 875 49 85 1,918 1,850 40 640) 1,507 2,063 10,126 9,841| 16,700| 1,318 46,807 3,380 9,344 141 1,816 474 19 577 524 5 255 108 1,087 1,235 2711 473 381 MIDDLESEX CO. 
NANTUCKET CO. 5,087 0 3 1 106 0 0 7 0 1 0 1 0 0 6 3 20 3 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 10 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 NANTUCKET CO. 
NORFOLK CO. 606,587 9 486 1,023 6,014 3,251 11 491 12 24 501 455 10 234 457 495 3,015 650 509 28,705 3,026 1,378 15 773 66 6 180 97 58 128 44 623 402 1121 54 127 NORFOLK CO. 
PLYMOUTH CO. 405,437 3 674 287 8,144 402 1 184 14 16 125 223 3 171 228 421 2,226 1,554 495 145 13,807 1,142 666 0 340 20 0 126 38 0 2,940 6 258 327 716 12 0 PLYMOUTH СО. 
SUFFOLK CO. 650,142 38 1317 1,041 127,232 11,595 28 601 46 67 780 335 32 1,004| 2,788 1,447 13,769 22,057 | 157,250 518 17840 3,870 1,542 0 791 1,344 7 161 191 10 2,304 45 419 326 887 602 199 SUFFOLK CO. 
WORCESTER CO. 646,352 5 873 758 8,724 605 19 182 29 55 237 460 19 495 376 802 3,004 10,035 | 10,628 | 1,321 21,31 2,118 3,302 122 409 20 7 132 22 0 26 13 480 469 2,084 40 69 WORCESTER СО. 
МІСНІСАМ 9,262,078 128 39,714 14,690 1,199,023 11,009 208 11,166 226 799 5,872 8,714 105 4,209 | 4,177 112,183 33,655 12,425 | 81,989 | 2,669 382015 41,659 10,000 6,917 9725 341 42 20,974 584 259 5 7,678 28545 14,320 218,306 2,174 1,143 MICHIGAN 
f 
ALCONA CO. 9,740 0 43 1 6 0 1 1 5 0 3 1 0 5 0 17 27 5 0 388 2 0 0 20 0 0 7 0 0 0 5 28 25 64 0 0 ALCONA CO. 
ALGER CO. 9,225 0 194 1 49 1 0 0 0 0 2 6 0 4 0 19 15 2 0 771 0 0 0 12 0 0 34 0 0 0 25 24 27 36 0 0 ALGER CO. 
ALLEGAN CO. 81,555 9 399 25 1,471 9 0 40 7 5 15 72 1 16 6 1,4649 288 68 2 3228 14 6 0 55 0 0 66 19 16 0 31 167 129 12,748 0 0 ALLEGAN CO. 
ALPENA CO. 32,315 0 83 6 19 2 0 2 1 1 6 12 0 3 0 39 36 4 0 1913 0 0 12 17 0 0 25 0 0 0 5 22 46 193 0 0 ALPENA CO. 
ANTRIM CO. 16,194 0 119 2 15 0 0 0 0 1 0 4 0 13 0 36 27 2 0 1,289 E 5 0 6 0 0 27 0 0 0 4 121 40 757 0 0 ANTRIM CO. 
ARENAC CO. 14,706 0 87 5 7 2 0 3 0 0 4 5 0 1 0 126 33 1 0 469 0 0 0 5 0 0 23 0 0 0 4 62 6 91 0 0 ARENAC CO. 
BARAGA CO. 8,484 0 754 2 58 0 0 4 0 0 0 1 0 2 1 17 19 0 0 135 0 0 0 16 0 0 4 0 0 0 117 15 9 20 0 0 BARAGA CO. 
BARRY CO. 45,781 0 174 11 66 3 0 8 0 1 10 35 1 7 1 297 107 15 0 2,962 17 0 0 23 0 0 37 0 0 0 5 58 73 1,953 0 0 BARRY CO. 
BAY CO. 119881 2 602 32 1,023 33 0 46 5 9 39 97 8 20 27 2,39 376 20 601 6 2,732 55 5 0 53 0 0 231 0 0 0 4 121 53 886 6 0 BAY CO. 
BENZIE CO. 11,205 0 143 3 36 0 0 5 0 0 1 3 0 1 0 59 41 5 2 335 7 2 0 12 0 0 10 0 0 0 4 63 19 256 0 0 BENZIE CO. 
BERRIEN CO. 171,276 0 589 275 24,817 89 4 198 2 23 101 116 5 13 84 894 719 39 601 0 8,048 7 13 6 309 71 2 129 72 8 0 7i 993 245 1744 44 13 BERRIEN CO. 
BRANCH CO. 40,188 0 102 14 79 11 0 3 0 7 9 13 0 1 1 140 64 18 0 2,148 46 2 0 20 0 0 7 0 0 0 4 76 42 801 0 0 BRANCH CO. 
CALHOUN CO. 141,557 7 444 102 13,577 69 1 70 1 12 104 150 0 33 17 1,842 — 456 118 226 12 9,094 51 20 2 93 0 0 162 0 0 0 220 179 154 1814 15 0 CALHOUN CO. 
CASS CO. 49,499 0 253 11 4,150 14 3 29 0 8 18 13 0 17 19 208 78 32 0 3,243 43 5 0 46 0 0 169 0 0 0 16 147 47 643 0 0 CASS CO. 
CHARLEVOIX CO. 19,907 0 323 2 15 1 2 2 0 8 6 13 3 3 4 33 15 10 0 1,091 8 0 0 24 0 0 28 0 0 0 2 287 55 544 0 0 CHARLEVOIX CO. 
CHEBOYGAN CO. 20,649 0 240 1 13 6 0 5 0 2 10 7 0 1 8 28 22 2 0 955 7 11 0 27 0 0 63 0 0 0 15 77 17 295 0 0 СНЕВОҮСАМ СО. 
CHIPPEWA CO. 29,029 0 2,394 18 369 0 1 9 0 0 13 10 0 2 2 44 31 14 0 848 37 3 0 22 0 0 53 0 0 0 7 81 50 529 6 0 CHIPPEWA CO. 
CLARE CO. 23,822 1 138 5 8 0 0 2 0 0 5 4 1 3 4 61 27 4 0 1,868 6 6 0 2 0 0 39 0 0 0 10 50 7 359 0 0 CLARE CO. 
CLINTON CO. 55,893 0 216 8 169 15 2 18 0 1 10 28 0 12 18 831 128 14 0 2,565 21 0 0 17 0 0 67 0 0 0 34 525 87 514 0 2 CLINTON CO. 
CRAWFORD CO. 9,465 0 44 7 56 0 0 0 0 1 5 0 0 3 0 35 14 0 0 369 17 2 0 17 0 0 17 0 0 0 2 11 112 125 0 0 CRAWFORD CO. 
DELTA CO. 38,947 0 438 11 12 4 1 14 0 0 9 13 0 2 2 54 38 9 * 0 1,189 26 0 0 66 0 0 702 10 0 0 468 117 129 104 0 0 DELTA CO. 
DICKINSON CO. 25,341 0 37 9 8 2 0 3 0 1 5 6 0 0 0 17 27 2 * 0 409 45 0 0 414 0 0 415 0 0 0 111 55 62 116 0 0 DICKINSON СО. 
ЕАТОМ СО. 88,337 1 256 63 1,987 58 7 30 0 2 48 123 2 73 92 1,186 306 32 0 5,396 284 9 0 67 10 0 88 5 8 0 14 26 127 1,288 7 0 ЕАТОМ СО. 
ЕММЕТ СО. 22,992 7 588 3 100 5 0 11 4 3 8 4 0 1 2 23 28 4 0 2,223 т 3 0 36 0 0 48 0 0 0 4 89 89 517 0 0 EMMET CO. 
GENESEE CO. 450,449 4 2,685 467 78,804 332 7 380 7 72 171 357 5 145 122 5,929 1,323 275| 2,215 4 24,107 1,508 89 330 275 29 0 239 40 12 0 173 2,004 347 2,09 113 0 GENESEE CO. 
GLADWIN CO. 19,957 1 95 9 11 0 0 4 0 1 1 1 0 3 2 68 43 4 6 1,379 2 2 0 21 0 0 46 0 0 0 8 34 9 152 0 0 GLADWIN CO. 
GOGEBIC CO. 19,686 0 260 2 129 6 0 1 0 1 6 2 0 2 2 25 26 7 * 0 576 8 0 0 81 0 0 24 0 0 0 242 168 42 7i 0 0 GOGEBIC CO. 
GRAND TRAVERSE CO. 54,899 0 389 12 163 13 5 55 0 1 15 22 0 24 8 151 114 24 0 3,021 30 9 0 70 0 0 74 0 0 0 25 878 187 1,259 13 0 GRAND TRAVERSE CO. 
GRATIOT CO. 40,448 1 124 14 36 9 1 4 0 2 13 13 0 4 9 1,182 101 29 0 2,245 2 0 0 10 0 0 38 0 0 0 1 465 100 351 0 0 GRATIOT CO. 
HILLSDALE CO. 42,071 2 68 9 101 31 7 12 0 3 23 5 0 10 5 205 81 16 0 4,052 6 9 0 8 0 0 24 3 0 0 4 41 17 369 0 0 HILLSDALE CO. 
HOUGHTON CO. 37,872 0 74 83 110 57 2 13 0 6 33 35 0 11 5 44 70 8 0 636 79 9 0 108 0 4 22 0 0 0 531 68 56 244 49 2 HOUGHTON CO. 
HURON CO. 36,459 0 77 14 25 19 1 7 0 0 10 5 0 1 0 320 64 12 0 968 5 2 0 20 0 0 31 0 0 0 20 51 в 73 0 0 HURON CO. 
INGHAM CO. 275,520 11 1,503 522 21,282 789 9 210 16 25 392 396 з 413 306 8,270 1,607  376| 1,665 0 12,050 1,947 120 0 269 0 0 303 37 0 0 146 766 507 3,086 296 93 INGHAM CO. 
IONIA CO. 51,815 0 188 42 1,642 6 0 9 0 0 11 34 0 2 6 731 149 21 0 2,846 48 9 2 13 0 0 20 0 0 0 2 92 25 1,091 10 8 IONIA CO. 
IOSCO CO. 28,349 1 156 8 654 17 1 64 1 1 28 18 1 2 6 111 86 56 0 1,757 8 11 0 21 0 0 54 0 0 0 2 34 57 290 0 0 105СО CO. 
IRON CO. 13,635 0 60 5 2 1 0 5 0 0 2 0 0 13 0 16 6 0 148 0 417 16 0 0 141 0 0 40 0 0 0 104 77 78 78 0 0 IRON CO. 
ISABELLA CO. 54,110 1 678 42 488 54 2 9 2 3 21 24 1 7 7 471 151 33 * 0 2,306 77 13 0 20 0 0 63 0 17 0 11 1944 106 619 6 0 ISABELLA CO. 
JACKSON CO. 151,495 2 494 223 10,840 61 0 72 3 7 40 58 0 58 33 1,333 326 115 346 5 7,578 151 2 7 60 0 0 277 0 0 5 19 145 12 1,299 7 0 JACKSON CO. 
KALAMAZOO CO. 212,378 5 644 344 15,846 285 9 140 9 23 223 193 4 196 120 1,621 718 146 647 0 7,815 490 34 6 130 0 0 117 18 0 0 250 428 276 15,519 168 37 KALAMAZOO СО. 
KALKASKA СО. 10,952 0 34 0 3 8 0 2 0 0 5 7 0 3 7 28 14 5 0 1,231 7 0 0 4 0 0 19 4 0 0 0 41 29 290 0 0 KALKASKA CO. 
KENT CO. 444,506 4 2042 243 31,460 242 13 178 18 72 181 457 0 991 619 5,264 1,390 1,468 | 1,387 0 14,166 1,165 111 0 226 0 6 239 10 5 0 71 664 1,09 694044 103 7 КЕМТ СО. 
KEWEENAW CO. 1,963 0 1 0 9 1 0 1 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 5 1 0 8 0 0 0 17 0 0 2 0 0 0 78 0 14 4 0 0 KEWEENAW CO. 
LAKE CO. 7711 0 50 4 1,285 0 0 0 1 0 1 1 0 0 2 30 12 6 0 406 1 0 0 7 0 0 2 0 0 0 9 47 14 130 0 0 LAKE CO. 
LAPEER CO. 70,038 3 165 13 163 6 0 28 1 1 27 36 1 71 6 992 153 174 5 5,564 24 27 0 44 0 0 175 0 0 0 25 138 77 734 0 0 LAPEER CO. 
LEELANAU CO. 14,007 0 178 0 18 0 0 0 0 1 7 6 0 7 0 40 28 4 0 601 7 5 0 23 0 0 29 0 0 0 7 443 60 309 0 0 LEELANAU CO. 
LENAWEE CO. 89,948 1 167 32 758 43 3 76 0 3 32 55 0 52 7 3920 433 213 0 4,752 53 5 0 8 0 0 253 2 0 0 12 331 60 818 5 0 LENAWEE CO. 
LIVINGSTON CO. 100,289 0 409 13 478 75 2 26 0 10 26 79 1 41 27 457 249 48 0 5,119 113 67 0 70 0 0 179 0 0 0 52 239 192 681 0 7 LIVINGSTON СО. 
LUCE CO. 6,659 0 254 0 1 0 0 7 0 1 0 0 0 1 0 3 13 0 0 328 0 0 0 17 0 0 10 0 0 0 4 17 6 113 0 0 LUCE CO. 
MACKINAC CO. 10,178 0 901 2 5 3 0 0 0 0 2 6 0 0 0 21 6 3 0 192 0 0 0 11 0 0 52 0 0 0 29 31 53 45 0 0 MACKINAC CO. 
MACOMB CO. 694,600 4 1928 1,577 9,142 1,136 10 1,531 38 35 339 785 6 174 322 3,353 2,520 443 388 292 20,383 4,609 465 761 839 0 7 6,821 38 0 0 1047 2,071 652 2,858 2 168 MACOMB CO. 
MANISTEE CO. 23,019 0 202 7 47 0 0 9 0 2 5 18 0 10 1 213 78 24 0 1,120 0 4 0 28 0 0 11 0 0 0 12 164 138 209 3 0 MANISTEE CO. 
MARQUETTE CO. 74,101 1 611 24 1,270 39 2 83 13 14 55 66 0 45 20 226 184 59 161 0 2,061 39 19 0 92 0 0 221 0 0 0 58 262 150 603 5 0 MARQUETTE CO. 
MASON CO. 26,365 0 167 3 178 21 2 18 0 0 9 33 1 8 3 293 61 13 0 1,303 6 3 0 22 0 0 51 0 1 0 6 74 387 390 0 0 MASON CO. 
MECOSTA CO. 36,961 1 148 19 782 16 5 10 1 3 13 25 0 33 3 125 59 15 0 1,600 28 35 0 16 0 0 50 0 8 0 9 121 141 849 29 0 MECOSTA CO. 
MENOMINEE CO. 26,201 0 307 8 6 9 0 4 0 0 8 7 0 0 2 26 20 10 0 272 0 0 0 47 0 0 476 0 0 0 57 470 230 88 5 0 MENOMINEE CO. 
MIDLAND CO. 73,578 0 186 185 566 178 4 22 1 7 80 79 8 32 61 473 241 35 * 0 4,608 79 0 2 48 4 0 34 12 0 0 8 222 128 640 0 15 MIDLAND CO. 
MISSAUKEE CO. 10,009 1 32 1 2 0 1 8 0 0 1 5 0 0 1 23 2 0 0 1,007 8 0 0 7 0 0 18 0 0 0 0 42 11 1,906 0 0 MISSAUKEE СО. 
MONROE CO. 134,659 0 254 105 2,313 28 1 47 0 3 30 56 1 10 35 1,382 315 7 7 6,799 173 20 0 82 19 0 463 2 0 0 45 369 63 541 0 2 MONROE CO. 
MONTCALM CO. 47,555 0 161 9 112 10 0 15 0 3 30 44 0 0 3 444 107 27 0 3,727 4 0 0 11 0 0 13 0 0 0 9 82 1,521 1,027 0 0 MONTCALM CO. 
MONTMORENCY CO. 7,492 0 19 3 1 0 0 3 0 1 1 0 0 0 0 29 15 0 0 763 2 0 0 9 0 0 36 0 0 0 3 5 24 57 0 0 MONTMORENCY CO. 
MUSKEGON CO. 157,589 0 1,119 64 19,175 31 1 44 4 14 44 83 1 110 13 2,21 390 149 217 10 5,724 45 11 0 224 0 0 197 0 0 0 21 610 574 8,139 0 0 MUSKEGON СО. 
NEWAYGO СО. 34,917 0 142 6 555 12 0 10 0 0 8 12 о 11 5 537 132 6 0 3,582 14 0 0 14 0 0 41 0 0 0 0 64 145 2,663 0 0 NEWAYGO СО. 
OAKLAND СО. 1,011,793 12 2,704 3,406 47,962 2,571 21 2,353 9 41 1,222 1,672 11 435 419 8,18 4,203 1,738 477 47,228 6,787 3,865 3800 1,979 37 0 1,182 126 64 0 996 2,700 1,709 4,419 66 254 OAKLAND СО. 
ОСЕАМА СО. 22,002 3 205 1 42 3 13 7 0 0 6 8 0 8 0 1,029 101 2 0 2,016 10 0 0 19 0 0 141 0 0 0 3 112 74 762 0 0 OCEANA CO. 
OGEMAW CO. 16,436 0 63 0 9 0 0 5 0 0 7 4 0 0 0 36 16 1 0 2,284 4 0 0 4 0 0 13 0 0 0 7 33 29 135 0 0 OGEMAW CO. 
ONTONAGON CO. 9,861 0 62 0 3 1 0 0 0 0 5 1 0 9 0 6 10 0 0 163 0 0 0 41 0 3 6 0 0 0 74 43 15 57 0 0 ONTONAGON CO. 
OSCEOLA CO. 18,928 0 77 2 17 2 0 16 0 0 3 11 1 0 3 62 31 10 0 1,078 2 0 0 9 0 0 16 0 0 0 3 28 7 604 0 0 OSCEOLA СО. 
OSCODA СО. 6,858 0 30 0 1 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 0 0 1 6 1 2 0 412 5 3 0 0 0 0 16 0 0 0 0 9 6 90 0 0 OSCODA CO. 
OTSEGO CO. 14,993 0 29 3 6 0 0 9 0 0 8 35 0 1 3 24 20 2 0 765 2 0 0 10 0 1 25 3 0 0 9 59 53 116 0 0 0Т5ЕСО СО. 
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Fr. Can. PN = Жү. ја & Azorean & Tobago | 
BARNSTABLE CO. 25.928 895 5,797 4,987 785 0 0 226 12 18,792 о 5,062 28 10 105 70 782 520 0 1,834 6,617 58 668 3,54 7 34 0 2753 199 39 0 0 12 48 116 268 BARNSTABLE СО. 
BERKSHIRE CO. 12,087 149 12,334 4,524 454 0 16 139 18 10,600 5 11,021 14 0 19 536 260 146 0 6,780 395 15 951 1,177 0 32 0 544 152 18 0 8 0 10 378 115 BERKSHIRE CO. 
BRISTOL CO. 37,599 365 51,328 3,702 1,255 0 31 135 42 25,647 24 10,834 47 1 235 1,661 570 553 6 11,308 119,840 25 1,513 1,850 4 8 0 2,078 86 212 0 6 10 24 545 192 BRISTOL СО. 
DUKES CO. 1,983 26 332 261 15 0 0 34 0 479 0 235 7 0 0 2 43 101 0 90 820 2 117 218 0 0 0 60 4 0 0 0 0 0 18 39 DUKES CO. 
ESSEX CO. 62,833 1,439 52,379 8,740 11,189 0 33 463 55 64,538 64 52000 57 29 196 2,649 2,873 820 0 16,006 7,720 143 7,571 6,457 0 56 0 3615 292 265 41 25 зз 71 811 432 ESSEX CO. 
FRANKLIN CO. 9,857 115 5418 1,534 208 0 0 61 7 3,224 0 1,149 0 0 16 16 520 49 0 5,060 55 16 331 612 0 9 0 450 51 0 0 7 2 7 171 61 FRANKLIN CO. 
HAMPDEN CO. 26,079 481 51,398 7,718 3,138 0 0 464 91 34,073 12 22,967 940 11 68 822 1,356 295 13 36,259 7,585 45 2,947 3,709 13 504 0 2,75 255 64 0 37 53 0 698 227 HAMPDEN CO. 
HAMPSHIRE CO. 12,241 251 14060 3,734 331 6 0 315 42 9623 31 3,227 76 0 36 93 698 279 67 14,47 361 79 1,598 1,156 10 83 2 619 131 27 7 44 6 91 386 114 HAMPSHIRE CO. 
MIDDLESEX CO. 108,054 2,606 66,911 24,053 17,786 70 983 2,380 948 181,509 545 144,159 974 232 935 1,577 5,516 2,420 153 20,742 26,252 423 22,347 12,806 58 235 43 8,738 768 777 255 183 106 253 1,909 967 MIDDLESEX CO. 
NANTUCKET CO. 539 10 125 76 0 0 0 0 0 264 0 35 0 0 0 0 0 35 0 28 122 0 0 62 0 0 0 21 0 0 0 0 0 0 7 0 NANTUCKET CO. 
NORFOLK CO. 46,249 1,276 15,134 11,197 4,254 9 89 959 334 106,786 319 44,588 402 53 644 1,585 4,869 934 48 9,603 4,506 386 17,069 7,925 0 93 6 5,220 321 971 61 55 64 157 995 328 NORFOLK CO. 
PLYMOUTH CO. 40,668 1,135 13,815 5,639 2,789 0 60 347 17 54,359 12 23,438 90 28 179 943 3210 557 36 4,842 8,882 57 2277 4228 8 33 0 4801 159 168 0 8 12 20 361 213 PLYMOUTH CO. 
SUFFOLK CO. 27,977 475 10,591 9,290 6,483 216 3,060 811 818 102,007 255 72,133 3,445 251 585 2,315 3,451 642 107 11,318 4,240 424 10,859 4,721 0 80 0 1,877 242 894 16 163 1,182 127 1,465 304 SUFFOLK CO. 
WORCESTER CO. 48,593 6,042 90,332 9,802 5,2488 28 51 520 311 54,666 27 39,564 288 122 135 1,411 8,206 849 24 24,548 2,808 299 3,69: 4,534 0 483 0 11949 57 490 10 57 29 265 605 352 WORCESTER CO. 
MICHIGAN 708,594 57,102 181,159 773,043 23,859 132 219 48,396 3,162 272,749 800 170,740 2,219 1.306 3832 19,362 16,176 19,342 759 400,708 1,500 10,085 31,673 59,749 3,177 13,324 1,676 53,740 5,613 3,470 649 965 224 1,071 22,290 8,026 MICHIGAN 
ALCONA CO. 1,066 21 659 1,280 5 0 0 33 0 292 0 63 0 0 0 2 4 90 0 354 2 10 40 137 11 5 0 54 13 0 0 0 0 0 8 13 ALCONA CO. 
ALGER CO. 333 1,00 839 727 6 0 0 2 0 256 0 82 0 0 0 0 3 98 0 290 0 0 14 23 2 0 54 266 3 0 0 0 0 0 0 7 ALGER CO. 
ALLEGAN CO. 8,005 89 785 6,786 31 0 0 109 0 2,503 0 391 10 0 54 14 174 157 0 1,376 4 6 40 290 8 84 0 497 28 0 0 0 0 0 36 126 ALLEGAN CO. 
ALPENA CO 2417 66 2,324 5,349 23 0 0 43 0 814 0 84 0 0 0 0 20 254 0 3,760 7 24 41 282 5 19 0 133 20 0 0 0 0 0 27 0 ALPENA CO. 
ANTRIM CO. 1,935 44 673 2,045 15 0 0 54 0 798 0 138 0 0 0 10 14 69 0 359 0 2 8 318 0 12 0 199 50 18 0 0 0 0 8 38 ANTRIM CO. 
ARENAC CO. 972 56 1,073 1,650 4 0 0 161 0 428 0 70 0 0 0 0 10 18 0 1,143 0 51 18 110 2 36 0 19 9 0 0 0 0 0 52 11 АВЕМАС СО. 
BARAGA CO. 144 2,403 738 394 0 0 0 4 0 103 0 23 0 0 0 0 0 210 0 114 0 0 0 18 0 11 6 197 9 0 0 0 0 0 16 0 BARAGA CO. 
BARRY CO 6,053 62 572 4,168 14 0 0 52 2 1,483 0 204 0 0 14 6 53 58 0 394 16 7 20 215 0 16 3 178 35 0 0 0 0 0 12 66 BARRY CO. 
BAY CO. 5,943 116 6,771 15,515 109 0 0 408 30 2,639 23 439 o 112 21 38 99 79 0 12,602 33 18 128 600 0 39 16 393 107 0 0 0 0 0 94 105 BAY CO. 
BENZIE CO 1,339 54 386 1,385 6 0 0 39 0 497 0 74 0 0 0 7 10 328 0 208 2 2 6 134 2 0 3 131 14 0 0 0 0 2 6 26 BENZIE CO. 
BERRIEN CO 12,702 139 1,407 26,424 178 22 0 747 5 5,666 8 1,842 145 37 73 44 435 500 0 2,839 31 43 282 574 27 127 15 1,455 45 0 22 6 12 11 245 142 BERRIEN CO. 
BRANCH CO. 5,703 45 593 4,965 12 0 0 94 0 1,285 0 211 0 0 4 0 21 30 0 1,480 2 0 35 200 13 3 0 119 97 2 0 5 0 0 14 37 BRANCH CO. 
CALHOUN CO. 20,059 200 1744 12,182 212 0 6 247 38 4,457 0 1,172 7 0 24 30 107 308 0 1,610 22 19 261 877 67 110 0 616 182 0 0 20 0 29 108 85 CALHOUN CO. 
CASS CO. 4417 41 556 6,263 17 0 0 298 0 1,590 0 333 6 0 8 12 90 56 0 1,051 5 6 0 110 0 27 5 371 31 0 0 22 0 0 53 49 CASS CO. 
CHARLEVOIX CO. 2,108 32 694 2,346 2 0 0 48 0 1,062 0 122 0 0 0 8 7 152 0 635 0 1 20 206 3 19 0 164 5 0 0 0 0 0 46 34 CHARLEVOIX CO. 
CHEBOYGAN CO 2,302 126 2,078 2,966 20 0 0 63 0 1,062 0 148 0 0 5 2 26 105 0 1,187 5 8 14 331 0 2 0 482 8 5 0 0 0 0 17 37 CHEBOYGAN CO. 
CHIPPEWA CO. 2,395 770 1,810 1.972 85 0 0 40 2 1,399 0 559 6 0 2 25 4 165 0 785 4 0 31 735 0 16 0 364 15 6 0 0 0 0 94 13 CHIPPEWA CO. 
CLARE CO. 2,660 67 645 2,359 25 0 0 90 9 780 0 167 0 0 5 6 32 53 0 447 2 2 14 121 0 13 0 98 32 0 0 3 0 2 8 10 CLARE CO. 
CLINTON CO. 6,510 67 627 10,421 45 0 0 175 0 1,267 0 321 0 0 3 19 20 75 0 617 8 4 27 196 0 153 8 158 43 0 0 0 0 0 19 26 CLINTON CO. 
CRAWFORD CO. 905 73 502 991 11 0 0 38 0 256 0 54 0 0 0 3 0 15 0 227 0 0 8 107 0 8 0 54 2 0 0 0 0 0 2 19 CRAWFORD CO. 
DELTA CO. 1,323 877 6,0504 3,040 14 0 0 48 0 1,348 0 272 0 0 8 20 36 528 0 797 6 0 28 176 5 36 23 3,115 72 0 0 0 0 0 20 37 DELTA CO. 
DICKINSON CO. 1,250 484 1,623 1,590 7 0 0 40 0 646 0 2,036 0 0 0 45 12 278 0 731 0 0 32 58 0 8 18 1,798 2 0 0 0 0 9 14 0 DICKINSON СО. 
ЕАТОМ СО. 11,629 179 1,231 8,519 89 2 0 227 20 2,745 0 768 1 29 6 262 19 193 11 1,068 27 11 69 479 0 43 0 521 59 13 6 0 7 4 44 86 EATON CO. 
EMMET CO. 2,503 83 910 3,343 6 0 0 50 0 1,250 0 109 0 0 0 2 39 116 0 1,054 14 17 6 234 9 2 7 216 57 2 0 0 0 0 14 20 ЕММЕТ СО. 
GENESEE CO. 42772 847 9,689 27,796 915 0 0 3,238 70 13217 13 3,515 60 70 77 852 190 823 30 8,294 57 119 819 2,769 79 739 56 1,577 131 69 27 92 0 20 587 325 GENESEE CO. 
GLADWIN CO. 1,966 39 480 2,668 2 0 0 120 0 557 3 152 0 0 0 2 15 23 0 474 0 10 34 138 0 8 8 66 20 0 0 0 0 0 16 7 GLADWIN CO. 
GOGEBIC CO. 706 3,328 369 1,024 2 0 0 44 0 357 19 1,492 0 0 0 6 4 261 0 1,071 0 3 10 57 36 171 17 1,001 6 0 0 0 0 0 28 5 GOGEBIC CO. 
GRAND TRAVERSE СО 5,927 319 2,033 8,174 106 0 0 175 0 2,438 0 552 0 0 18 8 41 315 0 1,445 3 18 61 557 0 39 0 819 69 13 0 0 0 30 48 123 | GRAND TRAVERSE СО. 
GRATIOT CO. 6,575 29 735 4,63 11 0 0 99 0 828 0 103 0 0 9 2 10 46 0 382 20 4 28 293 0 178 0 122 63 0 0 0 0 19 19 23 GRATIOT CO. 
HILLSDALE CO 6,123 40 489 5,263 14 0 0 134 0 1,481 4 159 7 0 0 0 10 19 0 413 1 6 15 226 2 6 3 62 66 4 0 9 0 0 22 55 HILLSDALE CO. 
HOUGHTON CO. 2,606 10,818 2,931 3,159 22 0 0 58 41 942 0 1,258 13 0 8 39 53 378 0 652 0 2 70 184 3 36 244 918 66 0 0 0 0 7 35 27 HOUGHTON CO. 
HURON CO 2,580 59 559 9,107 4 0 0 194 0 947 0 140 0 14 4 1 12 38 0 3,767 0 7 39 314 16 22 0 38 13 4 0 4 0 0 41 22 HURON CO. 
INGHAM CO. 31,053 635 3,486 24,037 908 0 11 855 417 8914 45 3,085 59 228 207 1,016 221 698 17 4,632 92 81 867 1,613 54 197 12 1,401 156 40 233 99 18 38 359 274 INGHAM CO. 
IONIA CO. 6,131 92 667 7,399 11 0 0 85 0 2,012 0 295 0 0 8 12 25 40 0 461 3 30 10 326 0 21 0 193 48 8 0 0 0 0 17 97 IONIA CO. 
IOSCO CO. 2,877 81 1,077 3,910 13 0 0 132 0 868 0 252 3 0 0 6 30 81 0 875 15 25 17 290 0 14 0 245 40 0 0 30 0 0 31 35 IOSCO CO. 
IRON CO. 668 1,521 594 942 2 0 0 14 0 320 0 1,012 0 0 0 9 29 77 0 1,072 0 2 34 57 5 91 9 1115 3 0 0 0 0 0 3 4 IRON CO. 
ISABELLA СО 5,322 136 876 6,830 107 0 0 172 14 2,041 0 434 6 0 11 44 80 108 0 801 0 31 65 324 8 32 1 2900 72 10 0 0 0 0 43 30 ISABELLA CO. 
JACKSON CO. 19,026 190 1,833 12,766 88 0 0 281 7 4,905 0 889 27 27 6 47 189 232 0 5,198 33 39 189 832 10 17 0 469 120 11 0 6 0 48 105 209 JACKSON CO. 
KALAMAZOO CO 19,802 301 2,70 15,430 474 0 0 951 271 6,473 0 1,737 31 0 747 140 193 587 38 3,069 24 60 467 1,223 11 108 35 1070 90 29 0 27 0 66 215 199 KALAMAZOO CO. 
KALKASKA CO 1,213 25 421 1,312 2 0 0 20 0 489 0 67 0 0 0 2 7 30 0 221 2 10 2 94 0 8 0 97 3 5 2 0 0 0 5 23 KALKASKA CO. 
KENT CO. 28,168 583 4,285 28,967 663 6 4 718 53 11,850 0 3,798 28 85 907 751 1,732 854 33 16,231 47 68 518 1,622 0 144 8 3202 276 272 0 60 10 6 381 288 KENT CO. 
KEWEENAW CO. 159 849 80 122 0 0 0 17 0 48 0 98 0 0 0 0 0 45 0 32 0 0 2 7 0 4 25 64 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 KEWEENAW CO. 
LAKE CO. 655 13 109 660 3 0 0 22 0 173 0 33 0 0 0 11 114 17 0 158 0 0 2 37 5 3 0 66 2 0 0 0 0 0 3 9 LAKE CO. 
LAPEER CO. 7,247 138 1,289 7,166 30 0 0 345 6 1,861 0 584 0 15 24 17 39 78 0 1,537 23 103 88 514 9 16 20 178 47 7 0 7 0 0 119 36 LAPEER CO. 
LEELANAU CO 1,243 62 782 2,322 5 0 0 20 0 526 0 67 0 0 0 5 8 300 0 1,155 10 0 30 199 5 13 0 204 23 2 0 0 0 0 3 25 LEELANAU CO. 
LENAWEE CO 11,796 85 1,214 12,160 86 0 0 421 0 3,203 2 359 11 0 0 41 24 52 0 1,051 4 29 8 449 16 44 6 266 100 4 0 0 0 2 81 60 LENAWEE CO. 
LIVINGSTON CO. 9,519 622 1,28 9,204 84 0 0 552 11 3,314 0 1,317 0 0 4 76 215 167 о 3,602 3 98 148 844 17 58 13 423 44 23 63 0 0 12 174 57 LIVINGSTON CO. 
LUCE CO. 570 415 643 858 2 0 0 17 0 465 0 51 0 0 3 0 7 24 2 87 0 2 20 115 0 4 0 290 5 0 0 0 0 0 10 10 LUCE CO. 
MACKINAC CO. 554 96 757 1,149 0 0 0 27 0 386 0 64 0 0 0 0 11 15 0 180 0 0 3 122 0 0 0 223 37 0 0 0 0 0 0 16 MACKINAC CO. 
MACOMB CO. 34246 1,459 13720 64,178 3,556 0 0 3,059 55 19,131 4 50,405 13 41 100 2,14 1,425 699 146 67,590 148 1,357 1,260 5,259 632 2,265 188 1,670 291 771 28 68 0 94 4,187 368 МАСОМВ СО. 
MANISTEE CO 1,316 301 381 2,344 4 0 0 48 0 444 0 69 0 0 0 0 26 160 0 3,066 0 2 4 69 0 33 13 455 9 0 0 0 0 0 9 21 MANISTEE CO. 
MARQUETTE CO. 5,509 9,459 5,556 5,037 103 0 0 77 12 1828 29 2,646 19 0 2 22 63 613 0 1,096 20 7 60 300 14 16 15 2,664 29 0 26 51 0 0 31 32 MARQUETTE CO. 
MASON CO. 1,491 65 412 2,362 41 0 0 39 0 542 0 103 0 0 7 2 304 108 0 1,168 9 4 19 89 0 29 0 478 28 4 0 4 0 0 18 18 МА5ОМ СО. 
MECOSTA CO. 3,898 120 622 4,463 11 0 0 87 0 1,332 0 330 0 0 12 8 35 117 0 673 4 15 26 301 24 17 6 465 10 6 0 14 0 0 24 21 MECOSTA СО. 
МЕМОМІМЕЕ СО. 797 237 2,735 4,200 8 0 0 230 0 504 0 360 0 0 10 0 42 253 0 1,097 0 6 19 125 2 16 6 1,552 31 0 2 27 0 2 8 10 MENOMINEE CO. 
MIDLAND CO. 8,067 108 1619 8,732 71 0 0 186 0 2,639 0 406 9 44 7 22 21 160 0 1,634 15 6 90 491 0 113 17 384 59 16 0 0 6 0 69 98 MIDLAND CO. 
MISSAUKEE CO 1,162 49 127 818 8 0 0 10 0 221 0 43 0 16 0 0 7 18 0 87 0 1 8 35 0 3 2 75 6 8 0 3 0 0 6 20 MISSAUKEE CO. 
MONROE CO. 9,094 146 5,176 18,737 78 0 0 1,152 20 3,885 0 2,184 6 0 6 120 83 88 0 3,853 3 122 112 376 175 161 0 184 52 20 0 3 0 16 135 116 MONROE CO. 
MONTCALM CO. 5,888 153 776 4,507 8 0 0 51 0 1,468 0 101 0 4 18 2 23 84 0 367 9 22 12 171 0 4 0 215 30 2 0 0 0 0 11 44 MONTCALM СО. 
MONTMORENCY CO. 714 47 354 1,326 9 0 0 36 0 280 0 51 0 0 0 0 9 10 0 164 0 8 4 126 2 6 0 28 17 2 0 4 0 0 3 4 MONTMORENCY CO. 
MUSKEGON CO. 10,252 430 2,811 10,784 189 0 0 665 0 3,648 0 866 0 0 22 23 249 858 8 3,805 23 13 95 511 5 355 4 2,903 79 10 0 19 0 0 203 83 MUSKEGON CO. 
NEWAYGO CO. 2,844 64 447 2.739 11 0 0 58 0 779 0 154 0 0 4 14 57 70 0 561 8 3 21 139 2 9 2 319 13 0 0 2 0 0 14 14 МЕУУАҮСО СО. 
OAKLAND CO. 86,057 4,780 17,280 68,842 3,892 5 54 6,546 772 37,754 486 20,615 250 36 460 2,246 2,350 2,172 91 42,055 203 2,910 17245 9,856 646 1,287 210 4,681 604 484 68 107 19 206 2,988 1,322 OAKLAND CO. 
OCEANA CO. 1,566 37 329 1,916 6 0 0 45 0 514 0 31 0 0 5 2 67 86 0 309 0 0 9 47 0 16 6 279 14 8 0 2 0 0 14 1 OCEANA CO. 
OGEMAW CO. 1,405 35 492 2,141 0 0 0 90 0 553 0 87 1 0 0 4 12 29 0 441 0 4 16 136 0 5 0 94 13 0 0 0 0 0 2 21 OGEMAW CO. 
ONTONAGON CO. 537 2,846 531 770 13 0 0 9 0 253 0 91 0 0 0 0 11 86 0 242 0 0 0 87 1 4 2 282 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 8 ОМТОМАСОМ СО. 
OSCEOLA СО. 1,932 38 292 2,430 5 0 0 23 0 500 0 57 0 0 0 0 30 23 0 258 0 0 4 95 0 13 0 378 14 2 0 0 0 0 13 16 OSCEOLA СО. 
OSCODA СО. 610 17 160 1,174 3 0 0 42 0 189 0 42 0 0 0 0 19 13 0 154 0 2 12 39 2 0 0 28 52 5 0 0 0 0 7 8 OSCODA CO. 
OTSEGO CO. 1.246 42 498 1,461 19 0 0 62 0 693 0 74 0 0 2 0 21 72 0 1,544 0 0 17 120 2 29 0 17 29 2 0 0 0 0 6 5 OTSEGO CO. 
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OTTAWA CO. 157,174 1 419 53 632 64 0 33 4 13 40 200 1 281 155 4044 578 227 0 4,693 68 6 0 100 0 0 51 0 101 0 32 321 260 51,846 5 0 OTTAWA СО. 
PRESQUE ISLE СО. 14,267 0 40 6 6 0 0 12 0 0 5 7 0 0 0 13 21 4 0 432 0 0 0 17 0 0 27 0 0 0 0 13 10 97 0 0 PRESQUE ISLE CO. 
ROSCOMMON CO. 16,374 0 51 2 0 1 0 3 0 0 5 1 0 3 4 31 19 10 0 826 30 15 0 24 0 0 98 0 0 0 0 71 55 326 0 0 ROSCOMMON CO. 
SAGINAW CO. 228,059 6 907 157 35,841 124 3 191 10 10 84 197 2 36 25 11013 1,125 193 508 0 7,764 139 29 11 174 0 0 221 0 0 0 24 1,124 224 831 23 17 SAGINAW CO. 
ST. CLAIR CO. 138,802 1 553 94 2,804 27 4 69 3 5 41 51 1 11 12 1,592 405 57 * 0 7,581 480 33 0 73 0 0 844 11 0 0 69 242 98 675 0 0 ST. CLAIR CO. 
ST. JOSEPH CO. 56,083 0 142 19 1,360 5 1 20 1 1 10 83 0 28 6 242 110 28 0 3,661 11 0 0 0 0 0 46 0 0 0 5 153 54 1,089 0 0 ST. JOSEPH CO. 
SANILAC CO. 40,789 0 95 21 16 0 0 6 0 1 6 10 0 6 2 694 144 21 0 2,475 11 2 0 54 0 0 101 2 0 0 21 59 83 233 0 0 SANILAC CO. 
SCHOOLCRAFT CO. 8,575 0 350 1 3 3 1 2 0 0 0 2 0 5 0 12 8 0 0 303 0 0 0 96 0 0 15 0 0 0 72 72 33 65 1 0 SCHOOLCRAFT CO. 
SHIAWASSEE CO. 71,140 0 315 39 67 8 2 23 0 5 15 53 1 4 18 588 186 26 0 4,593 47 5 0 40 0 0 84 6 0 0 20 1,666 77 653 0 0 SHIAWASSEE CO. 
TUSCOLA CO. 56,961 1 181 25 323 5 2 15 0 3 17 40 1 10 6 816 176 8 0 2,895 10 0 0 27 0 0 115 0 0 0 20 72 13 289 0 0 TUSCOLA CO. 
VAN BUREN CO. 66,814 1 467 15 5,041 2 0 27 1 7 30 33 0 4 10 1,188 260 4 * 2 3,245 8 5 0 67 0 0 44 9 0 0 106 371 188 2,125 18 0 VAN BUREN CO. 
WASHTENAW CO. 264,748 14 695 1,388 28,323 1,677 11 509 6 23 832 950 4 242 245 1,726 1,725 359| 2,775 30 9,551 1,384 301 35 260 16 9 187 51 0 0 137 638 334 2,405 222 44 WASHTENAW СО. 
WAYNE СО. 2,337,891 19 6,613 4,722 829,983 2,650 39 4,252 57 290 1,208 1,571 34 393| 1,211 29,842 10,241 5,024 | 69,375 | 1,809 67,735 21,087 4,563 1,943 2,216 155 10 4,514 104 19 о 1,789 5,151 1,276 5,266 947 474 WAYNE СО. 
WEXFORD СО. 25,102 0 84 5 12 4 1 4 0 0 4 24 0 7 1 68 61 4 0 1,578 2 0 0 23 0 0 13 0 0 0 9 82 86 718 0 0 WEXFORD CO. 
MINNESOTA 4,075,970 67 34,831 3,670 53,344 4,835 118 2,677 97 243 2,789 6,319 40 5,866 795 20,437 9,341 1,550| 31,697 35 89,905 3,400 378 27 4,975 77 43 4,452 99 563 0 2,413 35,730 23,834 26,833 833 647 МІММЕ5ОТА 
АІТКІМ СО. 13,404 0 127 2 12 5 0 2 0 1 2 5 0 3 0 20 25 1 0 488 8 0 0 13 0 0 9 0 0 0 3 140 168 148 0 0 AITKIN CO. 
ANOKA CO. 195,998 0 1110 149 382 233 2 203 9 11 130 526 5 230 35 631 522 93 14 3,989 133 5 0 99 0 5 97 0 11 0 49 1,048 769 597 11 20 АМОКА СО. 
BECKER CO. 29,336 0 1720 7 10 0 0 1 0 0 6 21 0 10 2 69 53 3 0 799 0 0 0 15 0 0 i 0 0 0 3 198 109 95 0 0 BECKER CO. 
BELTRAMI CO. 30,982 0 3,915 9 37 7 2 5 0 1 7 14 0 8 1 58 64 7 0 674 0 0 0 8 0 0 31 0 0 0 36 309 235 169 0 0 BELTRAMI CO. 
BENTON CO. 25,187 0 55 3 35 4 0 7 0 0 13 17 0 16 15 49 40 8 0 586 6 0 0 33 0 0 2 0 0 0 2 140 88 59 13 0 BENTON CO. 
BIG STONE CO. 7,716 1 16 0 0 1 0 23 0 0 0 5 0 0 0 4 24 0 0 191 0 0 0 0 0 0 27 0 0 0 0 22 55 19 0 0 BIG STONE CO. 
BLUE EARTH CO. 52,314 0 87 42 207 110 0 6 2 1 41 55 0 37 2 252 83 9 0 1,187 102 8 0 36 T 0 92 7 0 0 0 211 248 218 25 0 BLUE EARTH CO. 
BROWN CO. 28,645 0 27 2 3 0 0 15 0 0 3 32 0 40 0 35 37 1 0 438 0 0 0 88 0 0 18 0 0 0 0 111 245 47 0 0 BROWN CO. 
CARLTON CO. 29,936 0 816 1 29 5 2 7 0 0 3 22 0 9 0 35 22 11 2 1,041 5 0 0 22 0 0 34 0 7 0 20 114 120 173 0 0 CARLTON CO. 
CARVER CO. 37,046 0 66 5 44 6 0 14 0 1 7 61 0 12 1 46 56 22 0 665 10 1 0 7] 0 0 39 0 0 0 8 212 126 119 5 0 CARVER CO. 
CASS CO. 21,050 0 1,894 7 14 0 1 2 0 1 5 24 0 3 3 60 42 1 0 2,307 3 0 0 20 0 0 27 0 0 0 0 284 160 216 0 0 CASS CO. 
CHIPPEWA CO. 14,941 0 25 2 3 5 0 6 0 3 1 21 0 35 0 56 34 1 0 330 0 0 0 0 0 2 23 0 0 0 0 35 76 284 0 0 CHIPPEWA CO. 
CHISAGO CO. 25,717 0 76 5 28 7 0 2 1 0 5 21 1 17 1 45 41 4 0 668 2 0 0 30 0 0 8 0 0 0 0 98 173 79 0 0 CHISAGO CO. 
CLAY CO. 49,327 0 202 20 148 40 0 10 1 2 14 41 1 42 7 389 73 15 0 807 22 6 0 22 0 0 18 0 0 0 0 288 151 111 51 3 CLAY CO. 
CLEARWATER CO. 8,761 0 627 0 2 0 0 1 0 0 2 4 0 0 2 7 7 0 0 222 6 0 0 4 0 0 2 0 0 0 7 104 69 46 0 0 CLEARWATER CO. 
COOK CO. 4,092 2 276 0 11 0 0 3 0 0 3 3 0 0 0 4 2 0 0 68 0 0 0 8 0 0 3 0 0 0 2 31 16 31 0 0 COOK CO. 
COTTONWOOD CO. 14,854 0 12 3 8 0 0 5 0 3 0 17 0 7 0 16 25 0 0 456 0 0 0 12 0 0 9 2 0 0 0 53 200 186 0 0 COTTONWOOD CO. 
CROW WING CO. 41,722 0 190 9 50 12 1 35 0 3 12 34 0 37 0 50 64 7 0 1,501 12 2 0 42 0 0 2 0 0 0 41 222 279 200 0 7 CROW WING CO. 
DAKOTA CO. 194,279 4 442 200 1,160 193 5 182 8 17 203 436 2 312 32 1,319 413 106 0 3,481 519 11 0 317 0 6 78 19 46 0 106 1,613 9244 933 5 13 DAKOTA CO. 
DODGE CO. 14,773 0 22 2 10 11 0 2 0 0 3 17 0 0 2 58 29 1 0 343 0 0 0 9 0 0 12 0 0 0 5 156 157 47 0 0 DODGE CO. 
DOUGLAS CO. 27,839 0 45 9 4 3 0 13 0 1 2 46 0 17 1 26 40 4 0 610 0 0 0 24 0 0 64 0 0 0 5 518 145 145 0 0 DOUGLAS СО. 
FARIBAULT CO. 19,714 0 8 11 4 2 0 5 0 0 1 13 0 29 1 245 30 2 0 390 0 0 0 6 0 0 3 0 0 0 2 53 138 47 0 0 FARIBAULT CO. 
FILLMORE CO. 21,930 12 15 8 10 0 0 6 0 0 6 12 1 11 0 40 20 5 0 616 0 0 0 8 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 87 70 476 0 0 FILLMORE CO. 
FREEBORN CO. 36,329 0 35 13 2 5 0 18 0 0 8 11 0 21 0 843 102 6 0 542 7 0 0 12 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 453 1,551 726 2 0 FREEBORN СО. 
GOODHUE CO. 38,749 0 184 7 44 3 1 2 0 5 10 79 0 45 0 66 59 2 0 1,045 2 0 0 31 0 0 14 0 0 0 0 123 194 98 2 0 GOODHUE CO. 
GRANT CO. 7,471 0 8 1 0 2 0 2 0 0 1 9 0 1 0 9 16 0 0 175 0 0 0 0 0 0 5 0 0 0 0 21 29 36 0 0 GRANT CO. 
HENNEPIN CO. 941,411 23 10,427 1,448 32,986 2,073 29 864 19 90 1,202 2107 20 2,016 381 4,104 2,947 595] 21,520 15 17,295 1,263 265 14 1,39 22 0 395 10 148 0 192 6,745 5,387 3,939 412 395 НЕММЕРІМ СО. 
HOUSTON СО. 18,382 0 26 4 8 0 0 2 0 0 2 14 0 6 0 26 19 1 0 147 4 0 0 1 0 0 2 0 0 0 8 60 58 31 0 0 HOUSTON CO. 
HUBBARD CO. 14,098 0 243 0 8 16 5 2 0 3 2 15 1 12 0 21 18 4 0 342 0 0 0 12 0 0 8 0 0 0 2 140 135 166 0 0 HUBBARD СО. 
ISANTI CO. 23,600 0 76 8 45 4 0 6 0 0 5 24 0 13 1 54 41 15 0 640 5 0 0 9 0 0 2 0 0 0 2 88 98 101 0 0 ISANTI CO. 
ITASCA CO. 43,069 0 1,083 7 29 19 4 9 0 0 11 21 0 25 11 74 54 9 0 2,661 0 11 0 80 0 0 77 0 0 0 163 427 204 295 0 0 ITASCA CO. 
JACKSON CO. 13,690 0 5 2 3 7 0 6 0 0 0 7 0 10 0 19 9 5 0 348 0 2 0 27 0 0 8 0 0 0 0 416 149 162 2 0 JACKSON CO. 
KANABEC CO. 12,161 0 17 11 7 0 0 3 0 0 3 20 0 14 1 24 20 0 0 249 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 0 0 0 0 94 64 193 0 0 KANABEC CO. 
KANDIYOHI CO. 36,763 2 59 10 25 21 0 7 0 1 9 33 0 58 4 121 75 6 0 951 26 0 0 2 0 0 24 0 0 0 0 139 224 1,585 0 0 KANDIYOHI CO. 
KITTSON CO. 6,672 0 5 0 0 0 1 1 0 0 1 1 0 4 1 32 8 0 0 57 0 0 0 9 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 26 30 8 0 0 KITTSON CO. 
KOOCHICHING CO. 17,571 0 357 1 13 1 0 10 0 3 8 5 0 15 1 23 21 0 0 1,478 0 0 0 24 0 0 7 13 0 0 14 105 196 89 0 0 KOOCHICHING CO. 
LAC QUI PARLE CO. 10,592 0 17 4 4 1 0 2 0 0 7 11 0 6 5 6 11 0 0 251 0 0 0 0 0 0 7 0 0 0 0 16 86 59 0 0 LAC QUI PARLE CO. 
LAKE CO. 13,043 0 44 3 19 6 0 8 0 0 5 15 0 2 0 27 16 6 0 328 0 0 0 17 0 0 2 0 0 0 16 100 84 43 0 0 LAKE CO. 
LAKE OF THE WOODS CO 3,764 0 9 4 2 0 0 0 0 0 1 0 0 4 0 0 7 0 0 275 0 0 0 0 0 0 3 0 0 0 0 88 12 28 0 0 | LAKE OF THE WOODS CO. 
LE SUEUR CO. 23,434 0 34 5 6 8 0 2 1 0 8 24 0 13 1 55 27 3 0 581 9 0 0 24 0 2 6 0 0 0 0 2,238 62 54 0 0 LE SUEUR CO. 
LINCOLN CO. 8,207 0 19 2 1 0 0 3 0 0 0 2 0 4 0 4 5 2 0 173 0 2 0 2 0 0 101 0 0 0 0 48 722 118 0 0 LINCOLN CO. 
LYON CO. 25,207 1 48 19 26 22 0 8 0 3 14 16 0 50 1 57 66 1 0 790 T 0 0 9 0 0 1,639 0 0 0 0 64 305 35 0 0 LYON CO. 
MCLEOD CO. 29,657 0 36 14 17 18 0 4 1 1 13 26 0 30 2 119 51 2 0 378 0 0 0 14 0 3 23 0 0 0 5 1,246 268 44 0 0 MCLEOD CO. 
MAHNOMEN CO. 5,535 0 1,003 0 1 0 0 7 0 1 1 0 0 0 0 14 8 5 0 97 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 0 0 0 0 349 22 114 0 0 MAHNOMEN CO. 
MARSHALL CO. 13,027 0 24 3 3 0 0 3 0 0 0 5 0 1 5 36 8 2 0 276 2 0 0 6 0 0 5 0 0 0 0 165 53 17 0 0 MARSHALL CO. 
MARTIN CO. 24,687 0 15 17 9 11 0 11 1 0 6 27 0 30 0 62 17 0 0 713 4 0 0 7 0 0 4 0 0 0 7 133 218 142 0 0 MARTIN CO. 
MEEKER CO. 20,594 0 19 3 8 3 0 1 0 1 6 15 0 11 1 153 18 1 0 323 2 0 0 11 0 0 10 0 0 0 0 76 225 70 2 0 MEEKER CO. 
MILLE LACS CO. 18,430 0 495 6 20 7 0 1 0 1 4 16 0 9 4 36 31 1 0 649 0 0 0 4 0 0 20 0 0 0 0 117 140 686 0 0 MILLE LACS CO. 
MORRISON CO. 29,311 0 54 6 5 0 0 14 0 0 1 16 0 5 0 31 30 0 0 619 4 0 0 21 0 0 12 0 0 0 4 145 117 76 2 0 MORRISON CO. 
MOWER CO. 40,390 0 26 19 36 8 0 12 0 3 14 24 0 40 4 132 41 2 115 0 744 21 0 0 34 0 0 34 0 0 с 0 560 525 226 0 0 MOWER СО. 
MURRAY CO. 11,507 0 3 2 2 9 0 6 0 0 3 5 0 4 0 1 4 0 0 368 0 0 0 7 0 0 21 0 0 0 0 31 110 1,053 0 0 MURRAY CO. 
NICOLLET CO. 26,929 0 51 10 52 23 0 9 0 1 14 37 0 24 3 89 40 3 0 475 24 0 0 2 0 0 77 0 0 0 2 103 132 109 0 0 NICOLLET CO. 
NOBLES CO. 21,840 0 51 13 30 9 1 1 0 0 1 16 1 58 4 107 37 2 0 585 0 0 0 4 0 0 47 0 0 0 0 62 122 1,637 0 0 NOBLES СО. 
МОНМАМ СО. 9,379 0 47 0 0 0 0 0 1 0 0 11 0 20 0 22 10 1 0 147 3 0 0 0 0 0 4 0 0 0 0 39 61 45 0 0 NORMAN CO. 
OLMSTED CO. 92,006 0 127 132 41 280 3 123 0 3 138 99 0 208 14 211 274 33 222 0 1,726 51 9 0 64 0 0 37 6 0 0 14 492 566 550 9 6 OLMSTED CO. 
OTTER TAIL CO. 51,937 0 119 17 25 16 2 39 1 3 17 28 0 13 4 68 60 10 2 1,817 6 0 7 32 0 0 23 0 0 0 0 109 294 231 0 0 OTTER TAIL CO. 
PENNINGTON CO. 15,258 0 61 1 12 3 0 8 0 0 3 21 0 6 1 28 41 0 0 217 0 0 0 0 0 0 17 0 0 0 0 234 52 46 0 0 PENNINGTON CO. 
PINE CO. 19,871 0 273 1 146 10 0 9 3 0 7 30 0 45 0 51 28 5 0 581 14 0 0 25 0 0 24 0 0 0 0 785 444 173 0 0 PINE CO. 
PIPESTONE CO. 11,690 0 80 4 5 0 0 4 0 0 1 3 0 11 0 11 25 1 0 268 0 0 0 0 0 0 81 0 0 0 0 30 114 2,184 0 0 PIPESTONE CO. 
POLK CO. 34,844 0 268 9 64 6 0 13 0 2 6 37 0 11 0 417 129 14 0 660 8 0 0 14 0 0 13 0 2 0 0 653 147 172 25 0 POLK CO. 
POPE CO. 11,657 0 6 6 1 0 0 0 0 0 1 10 0 0 0 7 8 1 0 339 0 0 0 7 0 0 6 0 0 0 0 202 77 140 2 0 POPE CO. 
RAMSEY CO. 459,784 11 2953 1017 14,720 1,036 29 504 22 42 474 988 5 1,314 128 7,160 1,704  318| 8,556 0 7,841 789 50 6 1488 14 11 172 35 305 0 104 2,763 1,759 1,509 178 167 RAMSEY СО. 
RED LAKE CO. 5,471 0 7 1 0 0 0 4 0 0 0 3 0 0 0 4 6 4 0 120 0 0 0 2 0 0 4 0 0 0 2 63 11 25 0 0 RED LAKE CO. 
REDWOOD CO. 19,341 1 135 1 2 1 4 0 0 0 0 7 0 39 0 34 36 0 0 408 0 0 0 21 0 0 120 0 0 0 0 165 306 48 0 0 REDWOOD CO. 
RENVILLE CO. 20,401 0 51 2 4 1 1 0 4 0 1 23 0 0 1 83 32 1 0 353 0 0 0 8 8 0 9 0 0 0 0 593 90 198 0 0 RENVILLE CO. 
RICE CO. 46,087 0 59 16 118 52 3 10 5 1 29 65 0 41 11 123 81 10 0 613 16 0 0 30 0 2 34 0 0 0 11 2,612 223 388 6 6 RICE CO. 
ROCK CO. 10,703 0 13 3 6 7 0 0 0 0 0 4 0 11 0 6 14 0 0 262 0 0 0 2 0 12 71 0 0 0 0 17 77 1,676 0 0 ROCK CO. 
ROSEAU CO. 12,574 0 86 3 1 4 0 6 0 0 0 5 0 0 1 9 11 1 0 489 0 0 0 2 0 0 5 0 0 0 5 259 23 52 0 0 ROSEAU СО. 
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m ^ Та SINGLE ANCESTRY 
State/County English Finnish French & German Greek Guyan. Haitian Hungarian Iranian kish Israeli Italian Jamaican Laotian Latvian Lebanese Lithuan. Norwegian Pakistani Polish Portuguese Romanian Russian Scottish Serbian Slovak Slovene Swedish Swiss Syrian Taiwan. Thai Trinidad Turkish Ukranian Welsh State/County 
Fr. Can. & Azorean & Tobago |. 

ОТТАМА СО. 8,362 123 1,310 9,906 TT 0 0 289 7 2,233 0 604 6 0 54 19 179 326 6 2,304 71 10 60 479 0 91 10 1,086 40 0 0 4 0 0 76 82 OTTAWA CO. 
PRESQUE ISLE CO. 734 28 395 2,932 2 0 0 37 0 379 0 62 0 13 0 0 2 32 0 2757 0 5 7 123 5 0 0 31 11 0 0 3 0 0 2 12 PRESQUE ISLE CO. 
ROSCOMMON CO. 1,942 52 728 2,417 3 0 0 107 0 681 0 135 0 0 0 13 33 60 0 740 0 3 31 282 0 65 0 144 2 17 0 0 0 0 55 39 ROSCOMMON CO. 
SAGINAW CO. 13,451 313 4,389 36,200 239 62 7 885 40 5,134 0 1,721 36 129 123 өз 279 181 13 7,627 21 35 322 1,027 18 392 4 391 67 7 0 0 30 37 194 139 SAGINAW CO. 
ST. CLAIR CO. 13,392 297 4,056 16,501 168 0 0 713 12 4,321 0 1,297 0 0 10 305 98 189 0 5,001 12 169 132 1,343 40 94 38 455 69 63 0 2 0 0 263 182 ST. CLAIR CO. 
ST. JOSEPH CO. 6,083 36 598 8,788 26 0 0 106 0 1,308 0 233 0 17 46 9 20 105 0 838 11 0 35 234 0 9 19 231 343 0 0 7 0 0 43 45 ST. JOSEPH СО. 
SANILAC CO. 4,936 109 732 4,966 27 0 0 258 2 1,067 0 365 0 16 3 7 18 28 0 1,775 6 33 60 418 20 25 2 83 16 0 0 6 0 0 88 23 SANILAC CO. 
SCHOOLCRAFT CO. 621 82 1,091 954 20 0 0 14 0 321 0 55 0 0 0 0 0 89 0 109 0 6 2 118 0 23 2 486 28 0 1 0 0 0 3 18 SCHOOLCRAFT CO. 
SHIAWASSEE CO. 9,197 155 1,160 7,400 зз 0 0 389 6 2,353 0 421 0 0 7 19 38 71 0 931 7 27 54 320 6 475 0 203 42 0 0 7 0 5 108 34 SHIAWASSEE CO. 
TUSCOLA CO. 5814 56 1318 8,875 0 0 0 549 0 1,382 0 198 0 0 0 0 33 51 0 1,413 10 4 74 320 6 61 6 115 22 0 0 0 0 6 94 34 TUSCOLA CO. 
VAN BUREN CO. 8,150 54 817 5,888 47 0 0 236 5 2611 0 697 2 0 47 6 165 174 0 1,479 9 7 71 398 0 97 4 562 39 2 0 1 0 0 102 54 VAN BUREN CO. 
WASHTENAW CO. 23,683 803 3,188 26,024 1,118 5 20 1,323 670 8321 88 2,758 134 37 163 311 429 577 32 5,807 48 639 2,392 1,753 69 256 43 1,025 341 173 68 94 28 230 618 359 WASHTENAW СО. 
WAYNE СО. 111471 5,955 31,667 107,745 9,563 30 1177 19,056 565 61,516 76 52,78 1323 336 425 9,757 5,506 2,414 332 147,421 334 3,596 4,698 14,695 1,076 4,581 466 4,777 767 1,321 103 141 94 170 9,592 1,840 WAYNE CO. 
WEXFORD CO. 2,196 89 501 1,918 11 0 0 98 0 724 0 106 0 0 2 2 28 вз 0 354 2 9 14 130 0 12 1 908 8 0 0 6 0 0 0 29 WEXFORD CO. 
Iur AD S NEM с а па ЕА c LEN S АЕ ЕВЕ CREE ш ышын а а s 
МІММЕЅОТА 109,486 45,995 45,610 707,161 3,380 92 15 3,970 913 96,187 387 20,853 335 3,923 2,052 1,682 2,147 267,853 95 63,518 697 1444 11,415 10,172 1,476 4,264 3,930 162,917 4,626 220 126 233 91 186 4,558 2,930 МІММЕЅОТА 
АІТКІМ СО. 610 576 357 2718 5 0 0 8 0 480 0 45 0 11 0 8 9 1,072 0 141 5 2 15 135 0 2 13 1,555 18 0 0 0 0 0 11 15 AITKIN CO. 
ANOKA CO. 3,859 1,409 2,311 22,534 103 28 0 116 18 3475 21 910 0 52 54 54 51 9,031 O 4,439 60 36 251 305 24 188 34 7,976 118 0 22 5 0 12 528 92 АМОКА СО. 
ВЕСКЕН СО. 645 966 177 4,552 Тт 0 0 5 0 447 0 48 0 13 4 0 2 3,290 0 95 7 0 10 82 0 9 0 826 12 0 0 0 0 0 11 13 ВЕСКЕВ СО. 
BELTRAMI СО. 1,078 246 569 4,214 4 0 0 22 0 842 0 114 0 0 7 0 29 3,520 0 210 0 0 6 109 0 10 7 1,284 16 0 0 36 0 0 38 44 BELTRAMI CO. 
BENTON CO. 469 19 184 671 13 0 0 12 62 427 0 23 0 15 0 0 5 722 0 1,651 12 0 7 31 0 20 5 483 14 0 0 2 0 0 11 2 ВЕМТОМ СО. 
BIG STONE СО. 198 0 75 2,291 0 0 0 0 0 156 0 4 0 0 2 0 0 513 0 41 2 0 5 4 0 0 2 341 5 0 0 0 0 0 2 0 BIG STONE CO. 
BLUE EARTH CO. 1,583 88 372 14,562 21 0 0 50 88 1,133 о 58 0 5 5 73 0 2,233 0 325 19 3 28 124 0 0 6 1,057 54 9 0 32 0 0 26 422 BLUE EARTH CO. 
BROWN CO. 470 8 62 15,298 0 0 0 13 0 278 0 13 0 0 0 0 5 1,270 0 83 2 0 11 21 0 5 0 369 22 0 0 0 0 0 0 42 BROWN CO. 
CARLTON CO. 735 4,124 769 3,039 39 0 0 7 0 679 0 182 0 0 0 5 46 1,694 0 982 0 8 20 104 27 23 0 2575 38 0 0 0 0 0 7 7 CARLTON CO. 
CARVER CO. 803 107 183 13,948 23 0 0 15 0 668 0 77 0 0 26 8 0 936 0 323 7 0 9 20 0 9 0 882 49 0 0 0 0 0 32 1 CARVER CO. 
CASS CO. 907 157 379 3756 3 0 0 24 0 780 0 62 0 0 0 3 2 1,486 0 229 0 4 2 159 5 6 3 1105 50 0 0 0 0 0 14 25 CASS CO. 
CHIPPEWA CO. 312 3 68 3,437 0 0 0 0 0 115 0 8 0 0 3 0 0 2,870 0 54 2 0 0 12 0 0 0 388 15 0 0 2 0 2 4 8 CHIPPEWA CO. 
CHISAGO CO. 613 85 346 2,711 2 0 0 26 0 397 0 89 0 21 6 0 2 795 0 230 0 0 20 33 7 6 0 3927 16 0 0 0 0 2 4 9 CHISAGO CO. 
CLAY CO. 833 173 461 6,361 15 0 0 12 15 548 0 150 6 44 6 14 0 9,401 2 362 6 0 19 102 8 15 0 1,117 16 0 0 3 8 0 25 17 CLAY CO. 
CLEARWATER CO. 156 27 77 798 0 0 0 2 0 172 0 23 0 0 0 2 4 2,791 0 43 0 0 1 24 0 4 0 504 0 4 0 0 0 0 2 3 CLEARWATER CO. 
COOK CO. 224 127 114 405 6 0 0 4 0 190 0 14 0 0 0 0 6 672 0 69 0 0 6 88 0 0 0 600 6 0 0 0 0 0 6 24 COOK CO. 
COTTONWOOD CO. 338 22 50 5,360 0 0 0 0 0 198 0 44 0 0 0 0 0 1,287 0 27 0 0 32 27 0 2 0 278 28 0 0 0 0 0 0 8 COTTONWOOD CO. 
CROW WING CO. 1227 379 763 6,004 15 0 0 39 0 795 0 122 0 0 2 2 24 2,345 0 642 2 2 17 109 33 16 29 1,977 26 0 0 0 0 0 9 25 CROW WING СО. 
DAKOTA CO. 4,997 783 1,984 32,666 170 38 0 183 42 5,759 0 1,037 6 110 53 412 76 7,830 0 2,144 40 177 506 488 69 103 67 5,000 270 62 0 10 0 0 131 115 DAKOTA CO. 
DODGE CO. 586 15 58 2,287 0 0 0 5 0 251 0 13 0 0 2 0 0 1,744 0 94 2 3 2 45 0 0 0 138 125 0 0 0 0 0 5 12 DODGE CO. 
DOUGLAS CO. 547 206 126 6,455 2 0 0 5 1 359 0 46 0 0 0 0 7 2,476 0 171 0 0 11 46 0 16 11 1,549 18 0 0 0 0 0 2 16 DOUGLAS CO. 
FARIBAULT CO. 544 38 68 5,336 0 0 0 6 0 405 0 18 0 22 0 0 0 1,916 0 347 0 0 2 48 0 0 0 206 14 0 0 0 0 0 6 10 FARIBAULT CO. 
FILLMORE CO. 818 90 73 3,616 0 0 0 3 2 600 0 25 0 31 0 0 2 5,447 0 46 6 0 12 39 0 0 0 84 25 0 0 2 0 0 0 17 FILLMORE CO. 
FREEBORN CO. 1,027 19 172 4,647 0 0 0 0 0 639 0 56 0 0 4 ? 2 6,098 0 273 0 0 21 44 12 20 0 380 14 0 0 3 0 0 7 6 FREEBORN СО. 
GOODHUE СО. 990 55 172 8,498 10 0 0 6 0 720 0 56 0 0 2 0 8 4,259 0 126 0 1 10 62 2 6 0 2,008 177 0 0 0 0 0 6 4 GOODHUE СО. 
GRANT СО. 117 7 11 1,189 0 0 0 0 0 45 0 5 0 0 0 0 1 1,544 0 26 0 0 2 3 0 0 0 332 2 0 2 0 0 0 0 0 GRANT СО. 
НЕММЕРІМ СО. 31567 6,761 9,444 104,953 1,566 19 7 1,243 411 25,711 327 4,729 265 1,225 1,148 542 974 51,534 53 15,661 167 866 7,163 2,713 156 913 208 45,351 1,317 29 33 55 62 77 2458 809 HENNEPIN CO. 
HOUSTON CO. 353 21 49 4,575 0 0 0 4 0 378 0 15 0 16 1 4 2 3,158 0 81 0 0 5 29 0 0 0 170 34 0 0 1 0 0 0 10 HOUSTON CO. 
HUBBARD CO. 684 209 151 2,800 8 0 0 16 0 430 0 27 0 0 9 0 0 1,204 0 55 1 0 19 100 0 2 0 550 11 0 0 0 0 0 9 10 HUBBARD CO. 
ISANTI CO. 487 105 147 2,805 7 0 0 10 0 329 0 34 0 0 7 2 7 717 0 175 11 0 8 42 0 0 0 3,300 22 3 0 0 0 0 21 15 ISANTI CO. 
ITASCA CO. 1426 2,066 1,275 6,209 0 0 0 26 0 1,188 0 571 0 0 0 0 3 2,685 0 324 12 0 43 253 294 24 53 2,172 45 0 0 Ў 0 0 10 83 ITASCA CO. 
JACKSON CO. 387 12 53 4,562 0 0 0 14 0 171 0 15 0 0 0 0 8 916 0 49 0 0 6 34 0 76 0 270 7 0 0 0 0 0 0 26 JACKSON CO. 
KANABEC CO. 238 57 69 1,786 4 0 0 6 0 194 0 24 0 5 0 0 0 599 0 118 0 0 9 11 0 0 0 1,331 10 0 0 0 0 0 2 4 КАМАВЕС СО. 
KANDIYOHI CO. 935 45 114 5,961 2 0 0 14 0 375 0 28 0 9 0 0 0 4,598 0 137 3 2 6 24 0 2 0 2,494 18 0 0 4 0 0 5 28 KANDIYOHI CO. 
KITTSON CO. 137 14 97 395 0 0 0 9 0 96 0 2 0 0 0 0 0 765 0 181 0 4 2 34 0 0 0 1,388 21 0 0 0 0 0 61 0 KITTSON CO. 
KOOCHICHING CO. 670 214 586 2,376 15 0 0 26 0 635 0 124 0 0 19 0 17 2,004 0 547 0 0 25 136 0 0 0 1,132 23 0 0 0 0 0 157 26 KOOCHICHING CO. 
LAC QUI PARLE CO. 263 12 31 2,420 2 0 0 0 0 53 0 2 0 0 0 0 0 2,658 0 26 2 0 0 4 2 0 0 270 2 0 0 2 0 0 2 0 LAC QUI PARLE CO. 
LAKE CO. 473 684 401 1,566 16 0 0 23 0 391 0 68 0 0 0 0 6 1,476 0 114 3 0 5 49 8 50 0 1511 13 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 LAKE CO. 
LAKE OF THE WOODS CO. 174 37 57 618 0 0 0 3 0 142 0 5 0 0 0 0 0 390 0 19 0 0 2 44 0 0 0 191 3 0 0 0 0 0 29 3 | LAKE OF THE WOODS CO. 
LE SUEUR CO. 638 30 111 6,197 2 0 0 4 0 806 0 25 0 0 2 9 5 543 0 263 0 0 6 31 0 45 0 309 25 0 0 0 0 8 2 23 LE SUEUR CO. 
LINCOLN CO. 114 9 11 1,460 0 0 0 0 0 91 0 2 0 0 0 0 2 682 0 422 0 0 0 8 0 0 0 178 0 0 0 0 0 0 1 4 LINCOLN CO. 
LYON CO. 675 28 343 4014 0 0 0 5 28 388 0 2 0 0 0 0 0 1,684 0 332 2 0 5 17 0 7 0 461 19 0 0 0 0 0 18 50 LYON CO. 
MCLEOD CO 460 41 134 12311 0 0 0 16 0 300 0 0 0 0 10 0 9 713 0 547 29 0 16 25 0 30 0 521 10 0 0 0 0 0 6 8 MCLEOD CO 
MAHNOMEN CO. 107 23 121 1,542 0 0 0 2 0 122 0 7 0 0 0 0 0 903 0 29 0 0 14 15 0 0 0 157 10 0 0 0 0 0 6 4 MAHNOMEN CO. 
MARSHALL CO. 110 72 398 752 7 0 0 0 0 119 0 3 0 0 0 0 3 3,181 0 1,098 1 0 11 24 0 29 0 1,001 5 2 0 0 0 0 2 0 MARSHALL CO 
MARTIN CO. 854 34 108 7,992 1 0 0 8 0 442 0 34 0 0 0 0 0 935 0 376 6 0 6 60 0 0 0 807 36 2 0 0 0 0 0 16 МАВТІМ СО. 
MEEKER CO. 457 363 130 5,587 0 0 0 12 0 346 0 9 0 8 0 2 0 851 0 103 0 0 0 41 0 0 3 1838 1 0 0 0 0 0 2 18 MEEKER CO. 
MILLE LACS CO. 367 55 153 2,782 2 0 0 10 0 217 0 27 0 0 10 0 0 790 0 140 2 3 5 19 0 9 0 1,544 8 0 0 0 0 0 7 9 MILLE LACS CO. 
MORRISON CO. 454 60 360 7,555 3 0 0 22 0 283 0 26 0 44 0 4 0 462 0 3.358 14 0 2 25 0 43 0 772 8 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 MORRISON CO. 
MOWER CO. 1,509 43 237 7,506 111 0 0 7 0 1,154 0 52 0 23 6 0 0 4,547 0 245 2 0 15 66 0 6 0 389 66 0 0 0 0 0 5 30 MOWER СО. 
MURRAY CO. 194 13 108 3,130 0 0 0 6 0 202 0 2 0 12 0 0 0 608 0 24 0 0 0 8 0 1 0 333 4 0 0 0 0 0 2 6 MURRAY CO. 
NICOLLET CO. 674 61 163 8,404 0 0 0 24 0 451 0 40 0 0 0 19 0 1,117 0 92 2 2 9 45 0 9 0 1,368 38 0 0 0 0 0 9 55 NICOLLET CO. 
NOBLES CO. 427 18 63 8,138 0 0 0 18 0 311 0 12 0 6 2 0 1 578 0 27 8 2 10 29 0 0 0 435 11 0 0 0 0 0 6 16 NOBLES СО. 
NORMAN CO. 90 5 70 1,332 0 0 0 0 0 70 0 12 0 0 0 3 2 4,197 0 29 3 0 0 14 0 0 0 152 6 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 NORMAN СО. 
OLMSTED CO. 4279 121 584 17,229 215 0 0 81 35 3,097 6 407 18 0 17 18 18 6,183 6 511 21 5 89 377 8 5 0 1228 190 5 14 0 0 7 41 53 OLMSTED CO 
OTTER TAIL CO. 1101 1,295 237 10,222 2 0 0 27 14 407 0 78 0 9 0 0 13 7,877 0 354 4 0 17 30 0 7 12 1,547 34 0 0 1 0 0 17 12 OTTER TAIL CO. 
PENNINGTON CO. 260 85 311 1,478 0 0 0 6 0 230 0 11 0 4 0 0 0 5,202 0 250 5 0 27 34 0 4 13 990 7 0 0 0 0 0 9 15 PENNINGTON СО. 
РІМЕ СО. 574 408 338 3,620 4 0 0 8 0 530 0 81 0 0 11 11 6 1,105 0 573 11 2 16 63 3 34 2 2,001 31 0 0 0 0 0 13 19 РІМЕ СО. 
PIPESTONE CO. 225 6 93 2,820 0 0 0 2 0 141 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 515 0 13 1 0 2 52 0 0 0 140 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 6 PIPESTONE СО 
POLK CO. 525 122 1,614 3,512 4 0 0 8 0 739 0 41 0 2 14 8 7 9,779 0 424 0 0 31 101 0 53 0 1190 15 0 0 0 0 0 15 8 POLK CO. 
POPE CO. 170 23 55 1,608 0 0 0 0 0 144 0 6 0 0 0 0 2 2,808 0 74 0 0 6 34 0 0 0 352 8 0 0 0 0 0 4 4 РОРЕ СО 
RAMSEY СО. 11476 1,555 6,303 60,509 417 0 8 1,094 135 15947 31 4,921 25 2,042 458 308 390 14,354 9 8,015 105 254 1,987 1.162 87 152 85 16,948 697 58 36 47 21 59 474 243 RAMSEY CO. 
RED LAKE CO. 28 38 1,087 847 0 0 0 0 0 92 0 5 0 0 0 0 0 938 0 33 0 0 3 13 0 0 0 86 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 RED LAKE CO. 
REDWOOD CO. 315 8 42 7,183 0 0 0 4 0 233 0 14 0 0 0 0 0 920 0 69 4 0 8 36 0 0 0 336 60 0 0 0 0 0 0 11 REDWOOD СО. 
RENVILLE CO. 343 50 54 6,955 0 0 0 25 0 317 0 8 0 0 0 0 2 1,319 0 19 7 0 4 26 0 0 0 635 4 0 0 0 0 0 3 5 RENVILLE CO. 
RICE CO. 1,469 99 744 7,808 53 0 0 27 0 1141 0 63 0 20 19 10 9 3,035 0 209 8 0 35 123 0 141 0 918 23 0 0 0 0 0 26 7 RICE CO. 
ROCK CO. 192 6 16 2,761 0 0 0 0 0 101 0 8 0 0 0 0 0 910 0 3 0 0 0 13 0 0 0 78 10 0 0 0 0 0 0 1 ROCK CO. 
ROSEAU CO. 249 19 158 1.229 2 0 0 2 0 177 0 39 0 18 0 0 3 3,197 0 347 0 0 0 59 0 1 3 1,057 13 0 0 0 0 0 14 0 ROSEAU СО. 
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ETHNIC POPULATION DATA FOR STATES AND COUNTIES — 1980 


SINGLE ANCESTRY 


State/County Total Aleut Amer. Asian Black Chinese Eskimo Filipino Guam. Hawaiian Japanese Korean Samoan Ме! Cuban Mexican Other Рие Albanian American Arab ^ Armenian Assyrian Austrian British Basque Belgian Brazilian Cambodian Cape Croatian Czech & Danish Dutch Е. & W. Egyptian State/County 
Indian — Indian Span. Rican & 0.5. Groups? W. Ind.? Verdean Czechoslvk African | 
ST. LOUIS CO. 222,229 3 2810 75 961 132 2 107 7 14 72 162 2 231 25 356 337 57 2 6,398 80 о о 431 0 0 235 0 0 O 1,468 900 647 446 26 23 ST. LOUIS CO. 
SCOTT CO. 43,784 о 194 18 63 5 0 6 0 1 21 86 0 27 6 150 45 2 0 803 0 0 0 18 0 0 44 0 7 0 0 1428 143 225 0 0 SCOTT СО. 
SHERBURNE CO. 29,908 о 130 14 141 17 4 14 0 1 18 49 0 18 6 64 64 2 0 759 0 0 0 41 0 0 5 3 0 0 4 120 209 106 0 0 SHERBURNE CO. 
SIBLEY CO. 15,448 0 21 7 3 7 1 0 0 0 3 8 0 0 0 61 19 9 0 199 3 0 0 17 0 0 18 0 0 0 0 58 44 43 0 0 SIBLEY CO. 
STEARNS CO. 108,161 2 195 43 159 93 1 32 5 7 34 76 1 164 17 182 136 22 0 1,989 38 0 0 166 23 0 45 2 37 0 14 364 241 347 10 0 STEARNS CO. 
STEELE CO. 30,328 0 26 19 13 1 0 4 0 0 12 30 0 51 7 189 49 8 0 593 12 0 0 26 0 0 12 0 0 0 7 1,323 442 195 6 0 STEELE CO. 
STEVENS CO. 11,322 0 14 15 52 12 0 1 0 0 4 18 0 9 3 17 25 à 0 332 0 0 0 1 0 0 7 0 0 0 0 25 82 141 0 0 STEVENS CO. 
SWIFT CO. 12,920 0 19 4 2 1 0 8 0 0 1 10 0 12 0 13 20 0 0 166 0 0 0 0 0 0 10 0 0 0 0 20 60 42 0 0 SWIFT CO. 
TODD CO. 24,991 0 36 6 7 0 0 4 0 2 3 24 0 19 0 35 43 2 0 821 0 0 0 25 0 0 15 0 0 0 11 252 128 101 0 0 TODD CO. 
TRAVERSE CO. 5,542 0 78 7 4 0 0 5 0 0 0 4 0 0 0 6 3 0 0 155 0 0 0 7 0 0 5 0 0 0 0 13 31 28 0 0 TRAVERSE СО. 
WABASHA CO. 19,335 0 24 3 5 1 0 7 1 0 2 15 0 9 0 39 14 2 0 779 5 0 0 2 0 0 2 0 0 0 2 60 24 54 0 0 WABASHA CO. 
WADENA CO. 14,192 0 56 6 24 2 1 3 0 0 0 12 0 2 2 12 17 0 0 455 2 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 73 128 50 22 0 WADENA CO. 
WASECA CO. 18,448 0 7 11 22 2 0 0 0 0 2 20 0 10 1 93 45 2 0 619 9 0 0 2 0 0 14 0 0 0 0 58 104 55 0 0 WASECA СО. 
WASHINGTON СО. 113,571 0 365 53 615 185 6 167 2 7 75 266 0 82 23 656 316 55 0 1,856 105 6 0 144 0 0 40 0 0 0 33 711 511 274 0 0 WASHINGTON СО. 
WATONWAN CO. 12,361 0 12 2 1 0 0 2 1 0 3 6 0 19 0 217 а 1 0 357 0 0 0 17 0 0 2 0 0 0 4 43 74 38 0 0 WATONWAN CO. 
WILKIN CO. 8,454 0 33 1 2 1 0 5 0 0 1 4 0 14 0 3 8 0 0 180 0 0 0 0 3 0 4 0 0 0 0 161 68 32 0 0 WILKIN CO. 
WINONA CO. 46,256 0 69 19 105 19 4 6 2 0 24 34 0 59 7 105 77 7 0 867 45 0 0 25 0 0 0 0 0 0 19 250 141 143 17 7 WINONA СО 
WRIGHT CO. 58,681 5 115 17 28 14 3 y 0 2 1 101 0 10 3 107 57 3 0 988 6 0 0 25 0 0 31 2 0 0 11 420 182 267 0 0 WRIGHT CO. 
YELLOW MEDICINE CO. 13,653 0 96 4 0 7 0 0 0 0 2 12 0 5 0 29 34 1 0 336 0 0 0 2 0 0 181 0 0 0 0 60 88 108 0 0 YELLOW MEDICINE CO. 
MISSISSIPPI 2,520,638 21 6,131 1,163 887,206 1,835 в 1442 76 330 687 576 22 1281 874 14,543 8,256 1,058 | 2,441 69 243,553 2,489 24 64 403 5 4 150 38 34 0 17 625 516 5,221 973 31 MISSISSIPPI 
ADAMS CO. 38,035 0 13 5 18,429 8 0 20 1 0 1 9 0 0 5 160 109 2 129 0 2,464 28 0 0 14 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 52 0 0 ADAMS CO. 
ALCORN CO. 33,036 0 20 13 3,445 5 0 13 0 0 3 15 0 37 10 98 50 5 0 4,877 17 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 93 6 7 ALCORN CO. 
AMITE CO. 13,369 0 1 2 6,365 0 0 0 0 3 0 2 0 0 0 76 20 14 0 1,474 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 17 0 0 AMITE CO. 
ATTALA CO. 19,865 2 21 2 7775 0 0 3 0 0 3 0 1 0 7 80 28 1 0 1,184 0 0 0 16 о 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 18 0 0 ATTALA CO. 
BENTON CO. 8153 0 3 1 3,093 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 70 44 18 4 0 543 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 28 0 0 ВЕМТОМ СО. 
BOLIVAR CO. 45,965 0 26 16 28,567 136 0 0 0 3 6 3 0 1 7 628 147 9 166 0 4,001 14 0 0 7 0 0 3 0 0 0 0 13 0 37 28 0 BOLIVAR CO. 
CALHOUN CO. 15,664 1 10 1 3,988 0 0 6 0 1 1 3 0 0 1 62 30 1 12 1,260 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 88 0 0 CALHOUN CO. 
CARROLL CO. 9,776 0 6 1 4,425 0 0 1 0 0 0 0 0 0 5 120 21 0 0 626 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 13 0 0 CARROLL CO. 
CHICKASAW CO. 17,853 0 14 3 6,434 1 0 1 0 0 2 0 0 0 6 99 45 8 0 2,557 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 54 0 0 CHICKASAW CO. 
CHOCTAW CO. 8996 0 1 2 2,530 0 0 0 0 0 0 1 0 0 2 68 18 1 0 979 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 22 0 0 СНОСТАУ/ СО. 
CLAIBORNE CO. 12279 0 1 20 9,151 0 0 0 0 1 2 0 0 6 0 63 18 0 0 330 21 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 9 0 15 0 0 CLAIBORNE CO. 
CLARKE CO. 16945 0 27 6 5,898 0 0 4 0 1 3 0 0 0 0 87 16 4 0 2,606 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 14 11 0 CLARKE CO. 
CLAY CO. 21,082 0 4 25 10,540 0 0 0 0 5 2 2 0 9 18 99 45 2 0 1,599 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 53 0 0 CLAY CO. 
COAHOMA CO. 36,918 0 13 3 23631 130 0 1 2 6 2 6 1 3 14 346 64 3 148 0 2.776 110 0 0 15 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 10 0 95 0 0 COAHOMA CO. 
COPIAH CO. 26,503 0 10 3 12,822 3 0 1 0 3 2 2 0 0 18 185 71 2 0 2,338 5 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 45 18 0 COPIAH CO. 
COVINGTON CO. 15,927 0 1 3 5,503 0 0 1 0 4 0 1 0 0 0 92 20 2 0 1,230 10 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 17 0 0 COVINGTON CO. 
DE SOTO CO. 53,930 0 24 3 9,596 10 2 7 0 8 5 12 0 9 8 226 139 11 0 6,691 6 0 0 0 0 0 3 0 0 0 0 39 0 174 0 0 DE SOTO CO. 
FORREST CO. 66,018 0 54 42 17,695 69 2 18 3 7 49 36 1 42 34 268 417 28 166 0 6,840 75 0 0 4 0 0 5 0 0 0 0 24 20 127 8 0 FORREST CO. 
FRANKLIN CO. 8,208 0 0 0 3,053 0 0 1 0 2 8 0 0 0 2 17 6 0 0 947 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 6 0 0 FRANKLIN CO. 
GEORGE CO. 15,297 0 2 4 1,457 0 1 0 0 0 1 1 0 9 0 68 27 3 0 3,058 34 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 6 0 70 0 0 GEORGE CO. 
GREENE CO. 9,827 0 9 1 1972 0 0 0 0 0 2 0 0 0 0 72 40 0 0 1,985 2 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 22 0 0 GREENE CO. 
GRENADA CO. 21,043 0 11 5 8,796 0 0 0 1 2 2 1 0 14 6 191 44 3 0 2,700 22 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 15 39 0 GRENADA CO. 
HANCOCK CO. 24,537 0 70 7 2,435 3 1 16 0 2 8 0 1 12 10 127 273 19 0 1,931 0 0 0 15 0 0 5 0 0 0 0 7 6 78 0 0 НАМСОСК СО. 
HARRISON CO. 157,665 4 369 65 30,406 76 2 626 38 61 191 128 6 715 83 1,092 1,421 441 * 0 10,278 321 0 49 76 5 4 19 0 0 0 8 107 63 500 38 0 HARRISON CO. 
HINDS CO. 250,998 1 158 265 113,301 168 2 35 4 42 65 68 0 74 97 1107 81 83 693 0 12,251 635 6 0 35 0 0 12 0 34 0 0 112 73 514 86 7 HINDS CO. 
HOLMES CO. 22,970 0 4 3 16,339 29 0 0 0 4 5 0 0 0 15 249 40 2 0 1,957 11 0 0 0 0 0 12 0 0 0 0 0 0 9 0 0 HOLMES CO. 
HUMPHREYS CO. 13,931 0 10 0 9,145 50 0 0 0 2 0 0 0 0 2 171 19 0 0 739 11 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 11 0 HUMPHREYS CO. 
ISSAQUENA CO. 2,513 0 0 0 1,397 2 0 0 0 1 0 0 0 0 0 25 10 0 0 157 2 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 ISSAQUENA CO. 
ITAWAMBA CO. 20,518 0 7 2 1,264 0 0 9 0 0 6 3 0 9 0 76 40 2 0 2,232 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 0 0 26 0 0 ITAWAMBA CO. 
JACKSON CO. 118,015 1 331 29 22,119 44 2 160 6 22 66 27 2 166 50 567 764 106 0 11,295 43 6 0 123 0 0 7 0 0 0 0 84 86 465 0 0 JACKSON CO. 
JASPER CO. 17,265 0 8 0 8,487 0 0 0 0 3 2 0 0 0 5 127 19 0 0 1,333 3 0 0 0 0 0 0 4 0 0 0 0 0 17 13 0 JASPER CO. 
JEFFERSON CO. 9,181 0 2 3 7,528 0 0 0 0 2 0 0 0 0 1 104 10 0 0 403 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 10 0 JEFFERSON CO. 
JEFFERSON DAVIS CO. 13,846 0 5 6 7,421 1 0 0 0 3 1 2 0 0 8 56 8 1 0 947 3 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 8 0 JEFFERSON DAVIS CO. 
JONES CO. 61,912 0 170 18 14,318 10 1 15 0 8 11 11 0 4 14 274 148 1 0 10,185 25 0 0 9 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 14 27 76 0 0 JONES СО. 
КЕМРЕН СО. 10,148 0 72 1 5,512 0 0 2 0 1 2 0 0 0 7 72 16 0 0 1,539 0 0 0 4 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 4 0 4 0 0 KEMPER СО. 
LAFAYETTE CO. 31,030 0 12 37 8,184 74 1 8 0 2 9 14 0 24 2 115 89 6 0 1,719 75 0 0 11 0 0 5 0 0 0 0 6 15 34 6 4 LAFAYETTE CO. 
LAMAR CO. 23,821 0 15 8 2,562 8 0 6 0 7 13 4 0 7 10 78 149 5 0 5,074 6 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 20 13 23 0 0 LAMAR CO. 
LAUDERDALE CO. 77,285 0 81 19 24,233 14 1 255 7 9 22 21 1 41 44 403 230 37 124 0 7,829 118 0 0 7 0 0 21 0 0 0 0 14 25 139 46 0 LAUDERDALE СО. 
LAWRENCE CO. 12,518 0 9 0 3,866 0 0 0 0 1 3 1 0 0 9 44 31 3 0 2,214 2 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 29 0 0 LAWRENCE CO. 
LEAKE CO. 18,790 0 770 1 6,556 0 0 0 0 0 1 1 0 0 6 52 40 1 0 1,219 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 54 43 0 LEAKE CO. 
LEE CO. 57,061 0 36 12 11,651 32 0 16 0 4 4 2 0 1 15 206 134 12 * 6 6,818 0 0 0 3 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 47 28 199 50 0 LEE CO. 
LEFLORE CO. 41,525 0 17 51 24,553 117 1 4 1 6 3 8 0 7 29 268 113 2 * 0 4,160 44 0 0 14 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 49 39 0 LEFLORE CO. 
LINCOLN CO. 30,174 0 8 14 9,043 0 0 1 2 5 3 3 0 1 13 109 44 10 0 4,728 6 0 0 7 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 13 6 66 32 0 LINCOLN CO. 
LOWNDES CO. 57,304 0 65 18 19,583 48 6 70 1 9 35 44 4 30 29 280 152 60 * 0 5,954 6 6 15 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 9 16 144 0 0 LOWNDES CO. 
MADISON CO. 41,613 0 11 27 23,255 25 0 0 2 3 2 0 0 0 13 306 6з 9 0 1,942 78 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 3 14 46 12 0 MADISON CO. 
MARION CO. 25,708 0 23 2 7,691 0 0 1 0 1 9 3 0 0 23 157 56 5 0 4,177 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 30 1 0 MARION CO. 
MARSHALL CO. 29,296 0 13 12 15,577 0 0 2 0 6 3 5 0 0 16 151 58 1 0 2,722 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 24 28 0 MARSHALL CO. 
MONROE CO. 36,404 0 12 2 10,813 0 0 1 0 3 3 3 0 3 10 136 83 1 0 4,111 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 о 158 0 0 MONROE CO. 
MONTGOMERY CO. 13,366 0 2 0 5,473 0 0 1 0 2 0 0 0 0 0 мо 23 0 0 1,419 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 7 25 0 MONTGOMERY CO. 
NESHOBA CO. 23,789 0 2,385 2 4,266 1 1 13 0 1 3 3 1 10 19 76 40 3 0 3,893 10 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 31 0 0 NESHOBA CO. 
NEWTON CO. 19,944 о 491 3 5,430 0 0 5 0 3 2 3 0 0 4 123 28 0 0 2,514 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 7 0 0 38 0 0 NEWTON CO. 
NOXUBEE CO. 13,212 0 20 2 8,534 0 0 0 0 1 0 0 0 1 13 115 15 0 0 451 0 0 0 3 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 33 0 0 NOXUBEE CO 
OKTIBBEHA CO. 36,018 3 28 68 12355 131 0 17 0 0 21 38 0 8 15 124 217 11 0 241 58 0 0 6 0 0 6 34 0 0 0 7 0 57 16 0 OKTIBBEHA CO 
PANOLA CO. 28,164 1 3 21 13785 1 2 0 1 2 2 2 0 1 6 200 74 3 0 2,699 1 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 65 14 0 PANOLA CO 
PEARL RIVER CO. 33,795 0 52 6 5,032 10 1 5 0 8 5 5 1 2 11 138 126 8 0 5,246 23 0 0 0 0 0 17 0 0 0 0 0 6 33 0 0 PEARL RIVER CO 
PERRY CO. 9,864 0 5 1 2141 0 0 1 0 2 1 0 0 0 0 60 27 0 0 1,319 2 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 30 0 0 PERRY CO. 
PIKE CO. 36,173 0 21 11 15,666 0 0 1 2 0 13 3 0 0 24 268 82 6 0 6,379 40 0 0 2 0 0 2 0 0 0 0 9 0 99 0 13 РІКЕ СО. 
РОМТОТОС СО. 20,918 0 2 17 3259 1 0 5 1 0 1 3 0 0 18 92 62 3 0 2,518 0 0 0 0 0 0 8 0 0 0 0 0 0 50 75 0 PONTOTOC CO. 
PRENTISS CO. 24,025 0 23 5 2,590 0 0 7 0 1 0 4 0 3 6 92 32 0 0 5,248 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 9 103 0 0 РВЕМТІ55 СО. 
QUITMAN CO. 12,636 0 3 2 7,074 21 0 0 0 1 0 1 0 0 0 81 15 1 0 1,351 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 0 0 0 0 0 0 49 37 0 QUITMAN CO. 
RANKIN CO. 69,427 0 50 32 12,901 32 0 10 0 4 16 10 0 1 20 251 166 16 0 6,822 31 0 0 14 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 5 21 164 12 0 RANKIN CO. 
5СОТТ CO. 24,556 0 59 5 8,603 1 0 3 1 2 2 0 0 2 9 166 82 0 0 2,720 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 27 13 0 5СОТТ СО 
SHARKEY СО. 7,964 0 16 2 5,229 12 0 0 0 1 3 0 0 0 1 96 10 0 3 595 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 0 0 0 0 7 0 7 5 0 SHARKEY CO. 
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SINGLE ANCESTRY 
State/County English Finnish French & German Greek Guyan. Haitian Hungarian Iranian Irish Israeli Italian Jamaican Laotian Latvian Lebanese Lithuan. Norwegian Pakistani | Polish Portuguese Romanian Russian Scottish Serbian Slovak Slovene Swedish Swiss Syrian Taiwan. Thai Trinidad Turkish Ukranian Welsh State/County 
Fr. Can. & Azorean & Tobago 1 
ST. LOUIS CO. 5,713 17,394 4,084 15,507 310 0 0 128 22 4,797 2 4,622 10 41 38 41 257 11,355 0 4,882 31 22 396 879 710 1,819 3,254 12,967 65 9 0 14 0 2 339 70 ST. LOUIS CO. 
SCOTT CO. 1,068 190 307 12,625 10 0 0 7 0 1,407 0 63 0 11 51 0 9 1,319 0 378 0 0 21 46 0 4 5 981 42 0 0 2 0 0 16 7 SCOTT CO. 
SHERBURNE CO. 550 159 278 5,479 2 0 0 88 6 498 0 51 0 12 11 0 2 1,014 0 422 2 0 19 71 2 5 2 945 31 0 0 0 0 0 32 6 SHERBURNE CO. 
SIBLEY СО. 239 9 36 8,590 0 0 0 2 0 299 0 5 0 5 8 3 2 261 0 36 0 0 9 20 4 0 2 502 6 0 0 0 0 0 4 7 SIBLEY CO. 
STEARNS CO. 1,839 260 700 47,030 7 7 0 67 22 1,881 0 150 0 18 0 31 16 2,504 0 3,081 5 5 68 149 2 183 69 1,479 64 0 0 0 0 12 16 63 STEARNS CO. 
STEELE CO. 815 53 162 6,236 46 0 0 11 1 547 0 57 0 0 10 12 7 2,144 0 208 0 0 27 21 1 6 0 366 32 0 0 0 0 0 2 29 STEELE CO. 
STEVENS CO. 238 44 50 2,755 0 0 0 4 0 193 0 17 0 0 0 0 0 780 25 36 2 0 0 5 0 0 0 210 34 0 0 0 0 0 7 0 STEVENS CO. 
SWIFT CO. 251 35 73 2,361 0 0 0 0 0 359 0 2 0 0 0 0 0 2,293 0 84 0 0 2 16 0 0 7 438 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 6 SWIFT CO. 
TODD CO. 578 129 145 7,448 4 0 0 32 0 423 0 31 0 0 0 0 0 1,002 0 582 0 0 4 46 0 26 0 760 12 0 0 0 0 0 9 3 TODD CO. 
TRAVERSE CO. 85 6 25 1,768 0 0 0 2 0 68 0 3 0 0 0 0 0 215 0 40 0 0 0 14 0 0 0 315 6 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 TRAVERSE CO. 
WABASHA CO. 527 10 83 7,082 18 0 0 3 0 478 0 4 0 0 0 2 4 650 0 67 5 1 8 51 0 12 0 298 28 0 0 0 0 3 9 11 WABASHA CO. 
WADENA CO. 335 1,227 132 3,223 0 0 0 ? 0 175 0 12 0 0 0 2 0 628 0 82 0 0 6 25 2 0 2 391 4 0 0 2 0 0 6 11 WADENA CO. 
WASECA CO. 402 15 78 5,850 7 0 0 2 0 639 0 7 0 0 0 7 2 961 0 144 2 0 11 22 0 0 0 365 18 2 0 0 0 0 6 0 WASECA CO. 
WASHINGTON CO. 2.996 407 1,813 16,934 73 0 0 165 5 2,651 0 746 0 ?3 23 44 47 3,402 0 1,249 32 31 128 308 2 43 19 4,157 81 29 19 0 0 2 58 61 WASHINGTON СО. 
WATONWAN СО. 297 23 28 3,477 0 0 0 2 0 181 0 9 0 0 0 0 0 1,244 0 9 0 0 2 10 0 0 0 548 25 0 0 1 0 0 0 14 М/АТОМУУАМ СО. 
WILKIN CO. 126 17 92 2,106 0 0 0 0 0 149 0 3 0 0 0 0 0 1,056 0 60 0 0 0 8 0 28 4 183 17 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 WILKIN CO. 
WINONA CO. 1,029 54 179 11,507 9 0 0 22 6 1,289 0 139 5 38 0 8 16 2,583 0 2,643 8 9 44 71 6 16 0 315 75 6 0 2 0 0 14 26 WINONA СО. 
WRIGHT CO. 1,294 1,298 793 13,116 13 0 0 53 0 928 0 100 0 8 0 4 15 1,787 0 801 4 0 28 117 2 19 10 2,540 49 0 0 0 0 0 16 35 WRIGHT CO. 
YELLOW MEDICINE CO. 288 9 51 3,165 0 0 0 0 0 101 0 11 0 0 2 0 0 2,776 0 75 0 0 0 6 0 0 0 320 14 0 0 0 0 0 1 3| YELLOW MEDICINE CO. 
MISSISSIPPI 496,481 333 31,265 50,384 969 0 41 559 438 156,655 38 10,534 167 6 82 2,045 176 1,073 37 3,303 402 42 579 9,873 16 111 24 2,13 465 178 41 310 30 212 335 1316 MISSISSIPPI 
ADAMS CO. 6,359 0 471 657 0 0 0 7 0 1,690 0 196 0 0 0 28 0 9 0 19 6 0 0 139 0 0 0 20 7 0 0 0 0 0 0 12 ADAMS CO. 
ALCORN CO. 8,393 12 177 626 4 0 0 6 0 2,808 0 24 0 0 0 0 7 0 0 17 0 0 0 97 0 6 0 18 23 0 0 0 0 0 8 19 ALCORN CO. 
AMITE CO. 3,025 0 123 147 0 0 0 0 0 535 0 49 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 4 0 0 0 32 0 0 0 5 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 6 AMITE CO. 
ATTALA CO. 4,267 0 157 273 17 0 0 0 0 2,128 0 9 0 0 0 0 0 8 0 5 0 0 0 80 0 0 0 0 7 0 0 13 0 0 0 2 ATTALA CO. 
BENTON CO. 2,549 0 40 73 0 0 0 0 0 866 0 2 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 39 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 ВЕМТОМ СО. 
BOLIVAR CO. 6,607 0 135 403 19 0 0 9 0 1,629 0 663 0 0 2 14 0 13 0 81 0 0 2 122 0 17 0 3 6 0 0 0 0 0 10 0 BOLIVAR CO. 
CALHOUN CO. 5,083 7 27 239 0 0 0 2 0 1,298 0 14 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 7 6 0 0 39 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 CALHOUN CO. 
CARROLL CO. 2,072 0 40 80 0 0 0 0 0 759 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 5 0 0 0 18 0 0 0 2 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 CARROLL CO. 
CHICKASAW CO. 3,694 0 79 340 7 0 0 0 0 1,227 0 15 0 0 0 0 0 7 0 10 0 0 5 54 0 0 0 25 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 CHICKASAW CO. 
CHOCTAW CO. 2,070 0 30 81 0 0 0 0 3 1,143 0 45 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 5 2 26 0 0 0 0 2 0 0 0 0 0 0 10 CHOCTAW CO. 
CLAIBORNE CO. 1,086 0 52 92 0 0 0 0 0 164 0 41 0 0 0 21 5 0 0 7 0 0 6 37 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 CLAIBORNE CO. 
CLARKE CO. 4,826 3 94 212 1 0 0 0 0 934 0 29 0 0 0 0 0 6 0 4 0 0 0 17 0 0 0 6 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 8 CLARKE CO. 
CLAY CO. 4,145 0 83 381 7 0 0 0 0 1,249 0 74 0 0 0 0 0 36 0 18 12 0 28 75 0 22 14 15 0 0 0 0 24 0 6 6 CLAY CO. 
COAHOMA CO. 3,537 0 87 489 0 0 0 0 0 1,552 0 449 2 0 0 110 26 0 0 36 0 0 24 41 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 6 COAHOMA CO. 
COPIAH CO. 4,737 0 135 292 2 0 0 0 9 1,671 0 20 0 0 0 5 0 0 0 52 0 0 0 158 0 0 0 31 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 3 COPIAH CO. 
COVINGTON CO. 4762 0 38 158 0 0 0 9 0 943 0 35 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 19 0 0 0 61 0 0 0 0 0 3 0 0 0 0 0 6 COVINGTON CO. 
DE SOTO CO. 12,056 0 436 1,650 25 0 0 17 0 4,489 0 160 0 0 6 6 0 24 0 90 0 0 13 222 0 2 0 33 6 0 0 22 0 6 2 24 DE SOTO CO. 
FORREST CO. 13,269 0 798 1.453 38 0 0 5 20 3,524 0 290 " 0 0 75 9 47 0 79 0 0 30 318 1 0 0 36 0 0 0 13 0 0 19 59 FORREST CO. 
FRANKLIN CO. 2,020 0 48 74 0 0 0 0 0 684 0 2 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 6 0 0 0 25 0 0 0 6 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 FRANKLIN CO. 
GEORGE CO. 4,396 4 144 242 0 0 0 0 0 897 0 10 0 0 0 34 0 7 0 6 0 0 0 93 0 0 0 4 2 0 0 0 0 0 12 0 GEORGE CO. 
GREENE CO. 3,334 0 33 113 0 0 0 0 0 297 0 9 0 0 0 0 0 11 0 0 3 0 0 123 0 0 0 2 0 2 0 0 0 0 0 0 GREENE CO. 
GRENADA CO 4,554 0 141 278 6 0 0 13 0 1,201 0 193 0 0 0 22 0 0 0 17 26 0 0 37 0 0 0 6 0 0 0 0 0 0 16 0 GRENADA СО. 
HANCOCK CO. 2,588 0 3,357 1,182 6 0 0 5 0 1,210 0 640 9 0 5 0 0 49 0 107 10 0 11 167 0 11 0 57 7 0 0 0 0 0 10 34 HANCOCK CO. 
HARRISON CO. 19,902 100 8,496 7,137 232 0 0 172 26 7,880 0 1,993 50 0 34 164 46 197 8 593 9 7 125 849 9 14 5 312 53 58 7 152 0 0 20 130 HARRISON CO. 
HINDS CO. 41,986 13 2,019 4,259 214 0 41 55 162 12,223 0 779 48 0 11 548 13 125 0 275 19 21 63 1,106 0 19 0 202 27 42 34 26 0 10 28 266 HINDS CO. 
HOLMES CO. 2,688 2 46 108 0 0 0 0 0 911 0 20 0 0 0 11 0 0 0 1 0 1 2 58 0 0 0 2 36 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 HOLMES CO. 
HUMPHREYS CO. 1.858 0 114 89 5 0 0 0 0 794 0 21 0 0 0 11 0 0 0 10 0 0 0 22 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 8 HUMPHREYS СО. 
ISSAQUENA CO. 450 0 25 26 0 0 0 0 0 146 0 1 0 0 0 2 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 ISSAQUENA CO. 
ITAWAMBA CO. 8,215 5 57 425 0 0 0 6 0 1,463 0 78 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 5 0 0 6 32 0 0 0 9 0 0 0 0 0 0 6 0 ITAWAMBA CO. 
JACKSON CO. 20,168 91 4,338 4,608 51 0 0 51 26 6,987 38 723 5 6 0 38 22 166 22 328 113 8 73 633 0 0 5 286 47 5 0 21 0 6 34 112 JACKSON CO. 
JASPER CO. 3,934 0 58 267 0 0 0 0 0 669 0 6 0 0 0 3 2 0 0 5 1 0 5 33 0 0 0 2 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 14 JASPER CO. 
JEFFERSON CO. 571 0 30 49 0 0 0 0 0 220 0 8 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 JEFFERSON CO. 
JEFFERSON DAVIS CO. 2,639 0 96 62 0 0 0 0 0 877 0 17 0 0 0 3 0 0 0 5 7 0 0 38 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 JEFFERSON DAVIS CO. 
JONES CO. 13,831 0 336 1,021 16 0 0 14 0 4,152 0 64 6 0 0 25 0 27 0 67 8 0 0 289 0 0 0 34 12 0 0 5 0 0 6 48 JONES CO. 
KEMPER CO. 1,590 0 18 142 0 0 0 0 0 622 0 12 0 0 0 0 0 2 0 33 0 0 0 17 0 0 0 12 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 KEMPER CO. 
LAFAYETTE CO. 5278 0 269 675 56 0 0 8 36 1,612 0 86 0 0 0 49 0 0 0 61 0 0 9 191 0 0 0 33 9 22 0 0 0 0 0 37 LAFAYETTE CO. 
LAMAR CO. 5,106 0 382 477 0 0 0 6 0 1,591 0 73 0 0 0 6 0 2 0 10 0 0 3 98 0 0 0 2 5 0 0 0 0 0 0 15 LAMAR CO. 
LAUDERDALE CO. 15,648 7 553 1771 12 0 0 46 7 4,979 0 137 7 0 0 111 14 21 0 193 0 0 3 596 0 0 0 64 14 7 0 6 0 0 6 51 LAUDERDALE CO. 
LAWRENCE CO. 2742 2 61 215 0 0 0 5 0 557 0 3 0 0 0 2 0 3 0 17 0 0 0 29 0 0 0 2 0 0 0 0 0 0 3 10 LAWRENCE CO. 
LEAKE CO. 5,673 0 110 223 0 0 0 0 0 1211 0 14 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 6 0 0 0 54 0 5 0 7 0 0 0 0 0 19 0 0 LEAKE CO. 
LEE CO. 14,976 0 284 1,142 15 0 0 5 0 5,192 0 77 0 0 0 0 0 54 0 47 0 0 5 213 0 2 0 90 19 0 0 0 0 0 33 31 LEE CO. 
LEFLORE CO. 6,784 0 145 286 13 0 0 0 0 1,584 0 156 6 0 0 44 0 11 0 24 0 0 9 128 0 6 0 8 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 5 LEFLORE CO. 
LINCOLN CO. 6,904 0 149 517 0 0 0 0 0 1,536 0 79 0 0 0 6 0 8 0 61 0 0 0 89 0 0 0 Y 0 0 0 0 0 0 7 0 LINCOLN CO. 
LOWNDES CO. 10,303 9 461 1,604 11 0 0 4 0 3,679 0 256 0 0 5 0 9 25 7 156 18 0 12 290 0 6 0 84 13 0 0 5 0 0 67 59 LOWNDES CO. 
MADISON CO. 7062 0 329 697 32 0 0 3 0 1.361 0 111 7 0 0 78 1 0 0 49 0 0 26 61 6 0 0 13 6 0 0 19 6 0 4 23 MADISON CO. 
MARION CO. 6,052 7 268 315 0 0 0 12 0 1,489 0 47 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 75 6 0 0 131 0 0 0 13 0 0 0 0 0 0 6 21 MARION CO. 
MARSHALL CO. 4,380 0 142 282 0 0 0 0 0 2,136 0 48 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 21 0 0 0 77 0 0 0 4 0 0 0 0 0 4 0 0 MARSHALL CO. 
MONROE CO. 8,631 0 96 701 2 0 0 0 0 2,609 0 51 0 0 0 0 0 12 0 7 0 0 0 125 0 0 0 35 28 0 0 2 0 0 0 13 MONROE CO. 
MONTGOMERY CO. 3,093 0 72 95 4 0 0 0 0 1,190 0 56 0 0 0 0 0 2 0 0 0 0 0 12 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 MONTGOMERY CO. 
NESHOBA CO. 6,142 0 139 287 0 0 0 0 0 1,888 0 22 0 0 0 10 0 0 0 13 0 0 0 105 0 0 0 23 0 0 0 0 0 94 0 13 NESHOBA CO. 
NEWTON CO. 4,895 0 39 340 2 0 0 0 0 2,036 0 5 0 0 0 0 0 5 0 0 0 0 1 92 0 0 0 4 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 NEWTON CO. 
NOXUBEE CO. 1,949 0 13 474 0 0 0 0 0 346 0 7 0 0 0 0 0 3 0 36 0 0 14 22 0 0 0 0 31 0 0 0 0 0 0 5 NOXUBEE CO. 
OKTIBBEHA CO. 6,362 0 297 1,195 39 0 0 7 122 2,467 0 165 0 0 4 0 5 15 0 36 27 0 5 278 0 0 0 66 16 0 0 10 0 22 0 39 OKTIBBEHA CO. 
PANOLA CO. 6,004 0 146 329 2 0 0 0 0 1,367 0 13 0 0 10 1 0 0 0 8 0 0 0 80 0 0 0 23 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 13 PANOLA CO. 
PEARL RIVER CO. 7,773 12 1,023 895 0 0 0 0 0 1,750 0 209 0 0 0 23 0 15 0 69 23 0 19 116 0 0 0 45 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 21 PEARL RIVER CO. 
PERRY CO. 3,179 0 34 252 0 0 0 0 0 571 0 40 0 0 0 2 0 0 0 8 0 0 0 31 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 PERRY CO. 
PIKE CO. 5,136 0 330 561 12 0 0 6 0 1,798 0 81 0 0 0 25 0 9 0 38 0 0 0 82 0 0 0 30 0 2 0 0 0 0 0 3 PIKE CO. 
PONTOTOC CO. 6,905 0 87 270 0 0 0 0 0 2,237 0 28 0 0 0 0 0 6 0 0 0 0 0 95 0 0 0 44 8 0 0 0 0 0 6 0 PONTOTOC CO. 
PRENTISS CO. 6,574 7 85 435 0 0 0 0 0 2,616 0 16 0 0 0 0 0 7 0 0 5 0 0 16 0 0 0 22 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 РВЕМТІ55 СО. 
QUITMAN CO. 2157 0 21 130 1 0 0 0 0 624 0 44 2 0 4 0 0 0 0 8 0 0 0 4 0 0 0 12 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 5 QUITMAN CO. 
RANKIN CO 16,383 6 818 1,914 22 0 0 14 27 5,340 0 232 0 0 0 31 0 63 0 98 6 0 5 333 0 0 0 161 10 0 0 0 0 0 4 41 RANKIN CO. 
SCOTT CO. 6411 0 99 299 0 0 0 0 0 1,692 0 11 0 0 0 0 0 12 0 0 0 0 0 34 0 0 0 14 0 0 0 0 0 3 0 15 SCOTT CO. 
SHARKEY CO. 1.297 0 16 58 0 0 0 0 0 261 0 22 0 0 0 0 2 0 0 1 5 0 4 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 0 2 SHARKEY CO. 


ETHNIC POPULATION DATA FOR STATES AND COUNTIES — 1980 


RACE HISPANIC ORIGIN SINGLE ANCESTRY Е 
State/County Total Мей Amer. Asian Black Chinese Eskimo Filipino Guam. Hawaiian Japanese Korean Samoan  Viet.| Cuban Mexican Other Puertd Jewish Albanian American Arab Armenian Assyrian Austrian British Basque Belgian Brazilian Cambodian Cape Croatian Czech & Danish Dutch Е. & М. Egyptian State/County 
| Indian — Indian Span. Rican| (Est)! & U.S. Groups? W. Ind.3 Verdean Czechoslvk Е African L 
SIMPSON CO. 23,441 0 15 0 7,207 0 0 1 0 3 5 0 0 0 0 140 40 1 0 1,933 25 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 11 0 11 11 0 SIMPSON СО. 
SMITH СО. 15,077 0 7 1 3,189 0 0 0 0 1 4 2 0 0 13 87 38 3 0 1,396 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 44 19 13 0 SMITH CO. 
STONE CO. 9,716 2 11 2 2,195 2 0 3 0 1 8 2 0 2 2 29 54 2 0 1,530 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 6 0 0 0 STONE CO. 
SUNFLOWER CO. 34,844 0 30 0 21,611 96 0 14 0 5 4 1 0 0 15 384 92 4 0 2,074 5 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 61 65 0 SUNFLOWER CO. 
TALLAHATCHIE CO. 17,157 0 3 4 9,823 52 0 2 0 3 0 0 0 0 0 216 34 7 0 1,866 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 11 37 0 TALLAHATCHIE CO. 
TATE CO. 20119 1 10 3 7,735 4 0 3 0 3 0 1 0 4 13 187 56 5 0 3,562 5 6 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 14 0 0 TATE CO. 
TIPPAH CO. 18,739 1 5 3 2,978 3 0 0 0 0 0 6 0 0 3 90 24 1 0 1,859 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 1 0 31 0 0 ТІРРАН СО. 
ТІ5НОМІМСО СО. 18,434 3 55 3 683 0 0 2 0 0 0 4 0 1 5 46 27 1 0 2,196 15 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 9 0 29 0 0 TISHOMINGO CO. 
TUNICA CO. 9,652 0 5 0 7,050 5 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 90 12 5 0 865 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 TUNICA CO. 
UNION CO. 21741 0 18 7 3,000 0 0 1 0 1 1 0 0 0 0 108 31 1 0 2,254 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 15 0 0 UNION CO. 
WALTHALL CO. 13761 0 3 12 5,646 1 0 1 0 1 0 0 1 0 1 141 21 0 0 1,220 7 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 3 46 0 0 WALTHALL CO. 
WARREN CO. 51,627 1 39 146 19,301 96 2 18 0 10 13 32 0 1 17 234 296 35 240 0 2,474 243 0 0 6 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 14 14 122 9 0 WARREN CO. 
WASHINGTON CO. 72,344 0 21 23 40,216 279 0 10 4 14 11 8 0 19 5 505 189 20 462 48 4,024 202 0 0 12 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 7 17 133 45 0 WASHINGTON CO. 
WAYNE CO. 19,135 0 9 7 6,405 0 0 1 0 1 1 1 1 0 0 137 12 0 0 3,494 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 WAYNE CO. 
WEBSTER CO. 10,300 0 5 2 2014 0 0 0 0 1 2 0 0 0 0 69 34 0 0 1,038 1 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 42 0 0 WEBSTER CO. 
0 417 9 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 5 0 WILKINSON CO. 
WILKINSON CO. 10,021 0 11 0 6,708 0 0 1 0 2 1 0 0 0 0 80 70 1 
WINSTON CO. 19,474 0 155 2 7,637 11 0 0 0 0 3 2 0 0 0 86 31 0 0 1,267 0 0 0 0 0 0 8 0 0 0 0 9 0 24 0 0 WINSTON CO. 
YALOBUSHA CO. 13,139 0 9 4 5015 0 0 0 4 0 1 1 1 2 0 107 37 0 0 1,215 0 0 0 0 0 0 13 0 0 0 0 0 0 58 0 0 YALOBUSHA CO. 
YAZOO CO. 27,349 0 17 4 14,051 13 0 8 о 3 3 2 0 0 5 314 65 11 0 2,305 79 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 5 0 53 48 0 YAZOO CO. 
MISSOURI 4,916,686 73 12,129 4,099 514276 4,280 119 4,029 230 633 2,649 3,519 478 3,179 | 1,507 32,036 15,598 2512| 75,291 239 363,923 3,941 520 39 3,893 90 32 1,786 55 155 0 2,414 11,011 4,766 24,899 1,200 348 MISSOURI 
ADAIR CO. 24,870 | 0 30 20 311 125 0 18 0 3 25 13 7 1 4 38 82 12 0 2,092 66 0 0 26 0 0 2 0 0 0 92 7 0 19 21 0 ADAIR CO. 
ANDREW CO. 13,980 1 14 1 9 0 1 2 1 0 2 7 1 7 0 52 18 0 0 1,075 2 6 0 4 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 8 33 63 0 0 ANDREW CO. 
ATCHISON CO. 8,605 0 2 3 44 0 0 0 0 0 0 3 0 0 4 42 8 2 0 736 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 29 0 0 ATCHISON CO. 
AUDRAIN CO. 26,458 2 12 13 1,486 7 0 16 0 3 4 9 0 4 1 198 72 2 0 3,203 0 0 0 7 0 0 0 0 0 0 7 18 17 106 0 0 AUDRAIN CO. 
BARRY CO. 24,408 1 111 11 5 2 0 37 0 1 7 3 0 9 1 7i 45 0 0 2,416 0 0 0 15 0 0 2 0 0 0 0 47 19 199 0 0 BARRY CO. 
BARTON CO. 11,292 0 45 5 2 0 0 3 0 0 4 2 0 1 0 23 17 1 0 1,105 3 0 0 21 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 28 80 0 0 ВАВТОМ СО. 
ВАТЕ5 СО. 15,873 0 43 2 121 12 0 3 0 0 1 0 0 0 2 39 27 1 0 1,305 0 0 0 6 0 0 9 0 0 0 2 12 15 110 0 0 BATES CO. 
BENTON CO. 12,183 0 59 4 14 1 0 2 0 1 4 3 0 1 1 33 17 1 0 1,221 4 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 17 19 52 0 0 BENTON CO. 
BOLLINGER CO. 10,301 0 9 1 0 1 0 0 0 0 1 1 0 3 0 10 14 0 0 1,683 0 0 0 1 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 15 215 0 0 BOLLINGER CO. 
BOONE CO. 100,376 3 181 191 6,401 377 4 102 2 9 131 161 7 110 50 357 488 78 323 0 5,939 263 66 0 63 0 0 35 0 76 0 33 151 104 480 146 0 BOONE CO. 
BUCHANAN CO. 87,888 1 219 55 2,619 14 0 38 3 11 21 30 0 2 9 1,279 242 18 444 0 5,938 50 9 0 51 0 0 32 0 0 0 27 93 144 612 12 0 BUCHANAN CO. 
BUTLER CO. 37,693 8 71 37 1,891 2 3 17 0 2 9 26 0 7 12 113 78 12 0 6,329 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 13 14 233 0 0 BUTLER CO. 
CALDWELL CO. 8,660 0 12 4 4 0 0 1 0 0 2 0 1 0 0 25 15 1 0 777 2 0 0 8 0 0 5 0 0 0 2 2 10 51 0 0 CALDWELL CO. 
CALLAWAY CO. 32,252 2 90 17 1,689 7 2 24 1 2 1 8 0 20 10 103 56 9 6 2,501 0 0 0 13 0 0 0 0 0 0 14 60 32 296 0 0 CALLAWAY CO. 
CAMDEN CO. 20,017 0 61 2 30 17 0 5 0 0 4 8 0 0 4 72 50 5 0 2,206 6 0 0 4 0 0 0 0 0 0 6 45 4 184 0 0 CAMDEN СО. 
CAPE GIRARDEAU CO. 58,837 1 77 21 2,231 33 0 12 1 2 71 38 0 7 5 121 150 22 0 3,127 5 0 0 71 0 0 29 0 0 0 0 116 19 355 5 0 CAPE GIRARDEAU CO. 
CARROLL CO. 12,131 0 12 12 268 0 0 0 0 0 1 3 1 0 2 45 28 0 0 1,880 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 11 Y 40 0 0 CARROLL CO. 
CARTER CO. 5,428 0 20 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 1 0 0 0 0 27 4 1 0 1,988 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 31 0 0 CARTER CO. 
CASS CO. 51,029 0 173 4 404 8 1 30 2 5 30 37 0 33 3 280 108 11 0 4,420 28 0 0 10 0 5 14 0 0 0 5 33 80 330 0 0 СА55 СО. 
CEDAR CO. 11,894 0 68 6 1 1 1 1 0 0 1 3 0 9 0 56 25 0 0 1,691 0 0 0 2 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 12 9 70 0 0 CEDAR CO. 
CHARITON CO. 10,489 0 12 2 517 0 0 0 0 0 2 3 0 0 0 12 15 3 0 1,133 0 0 0 6 0 0 2 0 0 0 0 19 9 55 0 0 CHARITON CO. 
CHRISTIAN CO. 22,402 0 131 4 10 3 0 0 0 2 8 4 0 7 6 57 45 7 0 2,604 5 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 5 43 18 242 0 0 CHRISTIAN CO. 
CLARK CO. 8,493 0 3 1 6 0 0 3 0 0 1 2 0 0 0 16 11 1 0 1,166 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 3 16 44 0 0 CLARK CO. 
CLAY CO. 136,488 6 509 99 1,449 94 2 94 0 20 88 130 2 60 150 1,552 387 68| 18,500 0 10,746 117 2 0 82 0 6 208 0 0 0 58 241 224 894 0 55 CLAY CO. 
CLINTON CO. 15916 0 44 10 336 0 4 3 0 0 0 12 0 0 3 43 45 2 0 1,683 0 2 0 3 0 0 1 0 0 0 4 22 31 70 10 0 CLINTON CO. 
COLE CO. 56,663 1 73 46 4,223 66 3 6 6 9 12 7 1 34 11 144 123 20 0 2,749 81 0 31 30 0 0 29 0 31 0 27 50 13 224 37 0 COLE CO. 
COOPER CO. 14,643 0 31 7 891 2 0 4 5 12 6 2 1 4 1 50 44 1 0 1,187 0 0 0 7 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 5 28 62 0 0 COOPER CO. 
CRAWFORD CO. 18,300 0 46 12 3 0 1 0 0 0 3 3 0 1 0 36 43 9 0 2,082 0 2 0 16 0 0 0 0 0 0 10 34 37 96 0 0 CRAWFORD CO. 
DADE CO. 7,383 0 32 1 15 0 0 4 0 1 0 0 0 0 0 25 7 0 0 648 0 2 0 0 0 0 3 0 0 0 0 0 1 45 0 0 DADE CO. 
DALLAS CO. 12,096 0 66 2 15 0 1 5 2 0 5 1 0 0 1 33 35 1 0 1,929 0 0 0 0 0 0 Т 0 0 0 0 22 6 104 0 0 DALLAS СО. 
DAVIESS CO. 8,905 0 10 1 6 2 0 1 0 0 0 1 0 0 0 24 22 0 0 1,344 0 0 0 5 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 1 2 124 0 0 DAVIESS CO. 
DE KALB CO. 8,222 0 13 3 0 0 0 4 1 0 0 0 1 0 1 34 11 0 0 1,232 0 0 0 5 0 0 2 0 0 0 0 18 10 52 0 0 DE KALB CO. 
DENT CO. 14,517 0 21 6 0 1 0 9 0 0 1 0 0 0 0 26 40 0 0 1,128 0 0 0 0 0 0 8 0 0 0 0 0 7 138 0 0 DENT CO. 
DOUGLAS CO. 11,594 0 58 1 4 3 0 1 0 0 4 3 0 0 0 39 26 1 0 1,446 0 0 0 5 0 0 7 0 0 0 0 0 0 86 0 0 DOUGLAS CO. 
DUNKLIN CO. 36,324 0 36 8 2,293 7 0 6 1 1 4 6 0 0 9 148 48 7 101 0 9,579 41 0 0 0 0 0 13 0 0 0 0 0 7 165 14 0 DUNKLIN CO. 
FRANKLIN CO. 71,233 1 119 22 696 3 2 33 1 1 7 43 0 9 6 205 152 37 0 4,201 7 0 0 10 0 0 6 0 0 0 0 104 35 261 0 0 FRANKLIN CO. 
GASCONADE CO. 13,181 0 9 13 6 4 0 0 0 2 5 0 0 0 0 23 24 0 0 632 4 0 0 20 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 65 6 44 0 0 GASCONADE CO. 
GENTRY CO. 7,887 d 8 2 0 3 0 0 0 3 2 0 0 0 0 21 16 0 0 1,419 2 0 0 4 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 6 9 50 0 0 GENTRY CO. 
GREENE CO. 185,302 4 924 77 3,004 110 4 96 5 16 91 147 9 260 36 629 482 108 212 0 17,311 215 7 0 90 0 0 19 6 18 0 2 313 212 1,558 27 9 GREENE СО. 
GRUNDY CO. 11,959 0 21 4 10 0 0 3 0 0 3 3 0 1 5 51 16 0 0 2,348 0 0 0 0 0 0 8 0 0 0 0 11 37 83 0 0 GRUNDY CO. 
HARRISON CO. 9,890 0 16 3 0 0 0 8 0 0 2 4 0 2 0 22 19 4 0 1,300 0 0 0 0 0 0 11 0 0 0 0 25 5 107 0 0 HARRISON СО. 
HENRY CO. 19,672 0 57 7 227 3 0 3 0 0 2 1 0 0 0 65 28 0 0 1,413 0 0 0 2 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 41 23 215 0 0 HENRY CO. 
HICKORY CO. 6,367 0 20 1 1 0 0 0 0 0 2 3 0 0 0 8 20 3 0 788 2 0 0 24 0 0 5 0 0 0 0 18 4 77 0 2 HICKORY CO. 
HOLT CO. 6,882 0 26 1 5 0 2 6 0 0 3 0 0 1 0 15 6 0 0 410 0 0 0 0 0 0 6 0 0 0 0 19 0 49 0 0 HOLT CO. 
HOWARD CO. 10,008 0 10 2 835 0 0 1 0 4 6 6 1 4 0 11 17 0 0 982 6 0 0 8 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 17 0 48 0 0 HOWARD СО. 
HOWELL CO. 28,807 0 179 4 46 2 0 8 0 3 8 4 0 2 3 48 64 0 0 6,235 31 2 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 47 29 193 0 0 HOWELL CO. 
IRON CO. 11,084 0 26 5 44 0 0 2 0 2 3 11 0 0 0 47 26 1 0 1,074 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 24 13 49 0 0 IRON CO. 
JACKSON CO. 629,266 5 2,245 492 125,779 415 23 848 45 134 459 467 355 1,261 260 13449 2,437 346 4 30,259 586 26 0 465 16 7 530 6 15 0 389 897 996 3,096 191 52 JACKSON СО. 
JASPER CO. 86,958 1 672 44 1,009 22 14 36 1 12 43 27 1 154 4 362 221 38 106 0 7,519 42 0 0 49 0 0 16 0 0 0 12 105 98 677 0 0 JASPER CO. 
JEFFERSON CO. 146,183 4 277 32 954 17 3 72 0 12 23 66 0 28 10 464 413 44 6 8,106 125 7 0 74 0 0 25 0 0 0 58 497 135 505 0 27 JEFFERSON СО. 
JOHNSON CO. 39,059 0 73 26 1,973 114 2 98 18 16 48 55 4 19 20 298 171 65 0 2,275 16 6 0 14 0 0 29 0 0 0 0 53 49 207 33 11 JOHNSON CO. 
KNOX CO. 5,508 0 5 8 6 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 7 1 0 0 708 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 1 0 23 0 0 KNOX CO. 
LACLEDE CO. 24,323 0 81 7 100 1 3 16 1 0 5 4 0 0 5 90 50 7 0 3,093 5 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 17 76 198 0 0 LACLEDE CO. 
LAFAYETTE CO. 29,925 0 46 10 852 8 1 1 1 3 10 4 0 10 2 77 44 12 0 2,944 40 0 0 3 0 0 29 0 0 0 0 11 23 163 0 0 LAFAYETTE CO. 
LAWRENCE CO. 28,973 0 103 29 9 2 0 9 0 2 1 2 0 13 1 101 54 8 0 2,279 2 0 0 14 0 0 3 0 0 0 0 26 24 189 0 0 LAWRENCE CO. 
LEWIS CO. 10,901 0 4 3 356 0 0 0 0 2 3 2 0 10 0 19 16 1 0 929 0 0 0 2 0 0 1 0 0 0 0 10 22 31 0 0 LEWIS CO. 
LINCOLN CO. 22,193 0 35 0 548 0 0 0 6 0 2 5 0 4 7 71 55 3 0 1,291 0 0 0 12 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 302 о 106 0 0 LINCOLN CO. 
LINN CO. 15,495 0 18 1 163 1 1 5 0 0 7 0 0 6 7 51 55 2 0 2,103 0 0 0 13 0 0 9 0 0 0 20 76 35 153 0 0 LINN CO. 
LIVINGSTON CO. 15,739 0 18 7 190 13 1 10 0 1 5 12 0 15 2 37 30 2 0 1,852 0 0 0 4 0 0 7 0 0 0 0 13 49 102 0 0 LIVINGSTON CO. 
MCDONALD CO. 14,917 0 189 3 2 0 3 0 0 1 6 3 0 2 0 71 47 0 0 3,509 10 2 0 13 0 0 2 0 0 0 0 20 25 52 0 0 MCDONALD СО. 
MACON СО. 16,313 0 11 3 305 1 0 2 1 0 1 10 0 8 0 43 42 0 0 1,821 3 0 0 2 0 0 5 0 0 0 10 19 39 120 0 0 MACON CO. 
MADISON CO. 10,725 0 14 5 5 0 0 15 0 0 3 3 0 0 4 18 23 2 0 1,253 0 0 0 0 0 0 9 0 0 0 0 6 0 141 0 0 MADISON CO. 
MARIES CO. 7,551 0 17 0 3 0 0 0 0 1 3 0 0 0 31 4 0 0 1,034 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 10 16 0 0 MARIES CO. 
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WE THE PEOPLE: AN ATLAS OF AMERICA'S ETHNIC DIVERSITY 


SINGLE ANCESTRY 
State/County English Finnish French & German Greek Guyan. Haitian Hungarian Iranian Irish Israeli Italian Jamaican Laotian Latvian Lebanese Lithuan. Norwegian Pakistani Polish Portuguese Romanian Russian Scottish Serbian Slovak Slovene Swedish Swiss Syrian Taiwan. Thai Trinidad Turkish Ukranian Welsh State/County 
Fr. Can. & Azorean & Tobago 
SIMPSON CO, 6,414 0 75 455 0 0 0 0 0 2,028 0 0 0 0 0 21 0 0 0 33 0 0 9 133 0 0 0 15 0 0 0 0 0 2 0 3 SIMPSON CO. 
SMITH CO. 3,936 0 229 336 19 0 0 6 0 2,584 0 17 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 6 0 0 2 123 0 0 0 2 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 SMITH CO. 
STONE CO. 1,795 5 298 179 0 0 0 0 0 616 0 39 0 0 0 0 0 5 0 0 0 0 0 38 0 0 0 5 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 5 STONE CO. 
SUNFLOWER CO. 5,002 4 149 300 5 0 0 3 0 1,833 0 259 0 0 0 5 0 0 0 16 0 0 17 91 0 1 0 22 0 0 0 0 0 2 0 8 SUNFLOWER СО. 
TALLAHATCHIE CO. 2,844 0 27 104 0 0 0 0 0 686 0 25 0 0 0 0 2 2 0 5 3 0 0 9 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 TALLAHATCHIE CO. 
TATE CO. 3,168 0 77. 277 0 0 0 13 0 1,467 0 13 0 0 0 5 0 2 0 15 0 0 0 92 0 0 0 0 15 0 0 0 0 0 0 10 ТАТЕ СО. 
ТІРРАН СО. 6,461 0 80 211 0 0 0 0 0 2,015 0 13 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 13 0 0 0 39 0 0 0 11 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 ТІРРАН СО. 
TISHOMINGO СО. 5,350 9 126 286 0 0 0 0 0 2,700 0 36 0 0 0 2 0 7 0 14 0 0 2 96 0 0 0 7 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 TISHOMINGO СО. 
TUNICA СО. 1,363 0 16 71 0 0 0 0 0 159 0 0 0 0 1 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 9 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 T TUNICA CO. 
UNION CO. 6,833 0 126 391 5 0 0 19 0 2,042 0 56 0 0 0 0 0 7 0 12 0 0 0 78 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 15 UNION CO. 
WALTHALL CO. 3,270 0 111 104 0 0 0 0 0 1,086 0 42 0 0 0 0 0 18 0 0 0 0 0 19 0 0 0 5 0 7 0 0 0 0 0 0 WALTHALL CO. 
WARREN CO. 8,719 28 450 1,293 14 0 0 22 0 3,582 0 319 6 о о 243 0 12 0 71 7 0 5 228 0 0 0 103 24 0 0 4 0 42 17 43 WARREN CO. 
WASHINGTON CO. 10,050 0 374 899 49 0 0 0 0 3,210 0 800 0 0 0 194 11 0 0 105 0 0 0 217 0 0 0 7 79 8 0 0 0 0 0 20 WASHINGTON СО. 
WAYNE CO. 4,900 0 70 226 4 0 0 0 0 880 0 19 12 0 0 0 0 T 0 15 0 0 0 7 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 WAYNE СО. 
WEBSTER СО. 3,036 0 31 286 0 0 0 0 0 1,424 0 26 0 0 0 1 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 4 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 WEBSTER СО. 
WILKINSON СО. 1,773 0 29 96 0 0 0 5 0 342 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 ir 0 0 0 14 0 0 0 9 0 9 0 0 0 0 5 2 WILKINSON CO. 
WINSTON CO. 4,202 0 32 255 0 0 0 0 0 1,861 0 10 0 0 0 0 2 0 0 19 0 0 0 95 0 0 0 0 6 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 WINSTON СО. 
YALOBUSHA СО. 2,306 0 43 138 0 0 0 0 0 1,119 0 30 0 0 0 0 0 6 0 9 0 0 3 62 0 0 0 17 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 YALOBUSHA CO. 
YAZOO CO. 3,999 0 96 310 0 0 0 4 0 1,460 0 50 0 0 0 66 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 38 0 0 0 26 7 13 0 12 0 0 0 0 YAZOO СО. 
MISSOURI 527,041 944 54,111 633,291 5,626 78 180 6,310 1,568 242,610 240 52,849 550 209 315 2,027 2.062 6,734 250 28,447 895 1143 14,021 16,754 752 1,545 253 15,676 5,298 406 157 90 101 315 2,253 5,894 MISSOURI 
ADAIR CO. 3,406 0 274 3,061 40 0 0 10 50 1,349 0 154 0 0 0 11 5 38 0 45 0 0 30 129 0 0 0 59 20 14 0 0 0 0 19 62 ADAIR CO. 
ANDREW CO. 1,898 0 135 1.415 0 0 0 0 0 593 0 32 0 0 0 0 0 16 0 18 6 2 0 78 0 0 0 49 161 0 0 30 0 0 0 21 ANDREW СО. 
АТСНІ5ОМ СО. 767 0 35 1,325 0 0 0 0 0 487 0 20 0 0 0 0 5 16 0 25 0 0 0 54 0 0 0 50 2 0 0 8 0 0 0 21 АТСНІ5ОМ СО. 
AUDRAIN CO. 4,260 1 266 3,970 6 0 0 12 4 1,139 0 60 0 0 0 0 0 38 0 60 0 0 0 54 0 0 0 68 6 0 0 17 0 0 0 27 AUDRAIN CO. 
BARRY CO. 4,725 6 204 2,034 0 0 0 14 0 1,279 0 84 0 0 0 0 8 20 0 261 2 0 8 97 0 12 0 129 5 0 0 0 6 0 7 21 BARRY CO. 
BARTON CO. 1,726 0 79 1,143 3 0 0 0 0 657 0 66 0 0 0 3 0 22 0 6 0 0 0 26 0 0 0 32 46 0 0 0 0 0 B 16 BARTON CO. 
BATES CO. 2,518 2 178 1,688 0 0 0 5 0 862 0 57 0 0 0 0 3 33 0 79 2 0 16 75 0 0 0 68 39 0 0 0 0 0 0 37 BATES CO. 
BENTON CO. 1,728 0 79 2,522 0 0 0 8 0 565 0 34 0 0 0 2 0 26 0 28 0 8 19 55 0 0 0 25 0 2 0 0 0 0 0 0 BENTON CO. 
BOLLINGER CO 1,174 0 124 2,044 0 0 0 0 0 709 0 9 0 11 0 0 7 6 0 21 6 0 0 27 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 9 0 0 0 в BOLLINGER CO. 
BOONE CO. 12,093 19 1,121 11,812 104 0 0 88 222 4,156 5 613 0 55 7 36 56 254 0 374 20 35 340 502 8 6 0 558 94 0 51 28 0 20 36 210 BOONE CO. 
BUCHANAN CO. 10,179 19 802 9,680 24 0 0 53 38 4,799 6 406 0 0 6 18 24 139 7 975 14 44 87 486 6 4 0 343 407 32 0 8 8 0 213 131 BUCHANAN СО. 
BUTLER CO. 7,499 7 467 2,246 0 0 0 5 0 2,418 0 60 0 0 0 0 5 38 0 14 0 0 6 82 4 0 0 49 6 0 0 0 0 0 3 24 BUTLER CO. 
CALDWELL CO. 2,106 0 99 722 0 0 0 0 0 450 0 13 0 0 0 2 2 17 0 6 0 0 3 45 0 0 0 24 T 0 0 0 0 0 8 31 CALDWELL CO. 
CALLAWAY CO. 4,495 0 433 4,254 5 0 0 0 13 1,426 0 91 0 0 0 0 8 79 0 82 11 0 34 149 8 0 5 69 50 0 0 36 0 0 0 21 CALLAWAY CO. 
CAMDEN CO. 2,948 6 239 2,199 0 0 0 20 0 1,036 0 144 0 0 0 0 5 97 0 107 2 0 4 114 4 12 0 131 30 0 0 0 0 0 12 57 CAMDEN CO. 
CAPE GIRARDEAU CO. 6,403 11 690 15,374 53 0 0 67 6 2,858 0 247 0 0 0 0 19 71 0 126 0 6 29 179 0 6 0 86 38 5 7 0 0 0 0 59 CAPE GIRARDEAU CO. 
CARROLL CO. 1,466 0 55 1,870 2 0 0 13 0 663 0 9 0 0 0 0 0 8 0 17 0 0 0 85 0 0 0 16 4 0 0 0 0 0 3 14 CARROLL CO. 
CARTER CO. 626 0 55 239 0 0 0 17 0 369 0 3 0 0 0 0 0 8 0 20 0 0 0 17 0 0 0 6 10 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 CARTER СО. 
СА55 СО. 5,889 7 418 4,782 46 0 0 4 0 2,524 0 276 0 0 0 28 9 98 5 105 16 10 5 173 14 3 0 205 126 0 0 28 0 0 0 112 CASS CO. 
CEDAR CO. 1,816 2 147 1,037 6 0 0 0 0 794 0 22 0 0 0 0 0 10 0 0 0 0 0 33 0 0 0 97 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 31 CEDAR CO. 
CHARITON CO. 1,070 0 66 2,387 2 0 0 3 0 473 0 14 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 0 0 0 36 1 0 0 31 2 0 0 0 0 0 0 29 CHARITON CO. 
CHRISTIAN CO. 3,907 16 267 1,951 Ра 0 0 13 0 1,371 0 61 0 0 0 5 12 2 0 59 16 0 0 76 0 0 0 89 31 0 0 0 0 0 9 25 CHRISTIAN CO. 
CLARK CO. 1,232 0 68 1,255 0 0 0 0 0 499 0 9 0 0 0 0 0 7 0 2 0 0 0 16 0 0 0 25 2 0 0 0 0 0 0 6 CLARK CO. 
CLAY CO. 15,692 40 1,326 12,150 97 0 0 77 46 6,831 0 2,659 5 0 0 35 16 412 5 603 27 18 124 673 0 16 14 808 148 12 0 18 0 18 72 288 CLAY CO. 
CLINTON CO. 2,316 6 166 1,381 6 0 0 с 0 881 17 24 0 0 0 0 0 31 0 15 5 0 22 42 0 0 0 76 32 0 0 0 0 0 22 20 CLINTON CO. 
COLE CO. 5,147 7 563 16,632 42 0 0 69 162 2,059 0 239 55 0 0 35 58 81 0 160 23 0 5 142 6 5 0 86 69 6 0 0 0 0 0 57 COLE CO. 
COOPER CO. 1,644 0 117 4,127 5 0 0 6 0 489 0 16 0 0 0 0 7 10 0 27 0 0 0 39 0 0 0 29 14 0 0 0 0 0 9 15 COOPER CO. 
CRAWFORD CO. 2,406 13 282 2,441 0 0 0 10 0 1.215 0 81 0 0 0 0 0 5 0 93 9 0 5 32 2 16 0 19 7 0 0 0 0 0 0 Ж CRAWFORD CO. 
DADE CO. 1,182 0 89 825 0 0 0 2 0 381 0 12 0 0 0 0 0 4 0 4 0 2 0 18 0 0 0 20 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 2 DADE CO. 
DALLAS CO. 1,968 10 120 1,000 0 0 0 2 0 913 0 31 0 0 0 0 0 11 0 35 0 0 4 46 0 0 0 54 9 0 0 0 0 0 0 23 DALLAS СО. 
DAVIESS CO. 1,568 0 64 788 0 0 0 0 0 296 0 15 0 0 0 0 0 6 0 2 0 0 0 72 0 0 0 27 45 0 0 0 0 0 0 20 DAVIESS CO. 
DE KALB CO. 1,103 0 85 820 6 0 0 2 0 406 0 7 0 0 0 0 0 13 0 29 0 0 4 35 0 0 0 45 23 0 0 0 0 0 2 15 DE KALB CO. 
DENT CO. 2,877 6 114 960 0 0 0 0 0 943 0 20 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 42 0 0 0 34 0 8 0 49 7 0 0 0 0 0 0 7 DENT CO. 
DOUGLAS CO. 2,073 0 128 755 24 0 0 33 0 917 0 13 0 0 0 0 0 66 0 58 16 0 0 83 0 6 0 108 6 0 0 0 0 0 0 11 DOUGLAS СО. 
DUNKLIN CO. 7,109 8 229 1,177 0 0 0 26 0 2,442 0 45 0 0 0 41 3 12 0 25 2 8 0 33 0 0 0 41 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 24 DUNKLIN CO. 
FRANKLIN CO. 5,820 14 763 21,520 24 0 0 51 0 2,912 0 447 0 0 0 5 2 40 6 429 0 0 17 204 0 31 0 65 58 2 0 6 0 0 0 13 FRANKLIN CO. 
GASCONADE CO. 959 0 151 5,599 0 0 0 0 0 371 0 29 0 0 0 0 0 3 10 63 0 0 0 B 0 3 0 0 20 4 0 0 0 0 2 2 GASCONADE CO. 
GENTRY CO. 1,350 0 60 663 13 0 0 0 0 359 0 13 0 0 0 2 0 9 0 8 2 0 0 40 0 0 0 33 7 0 0 0 0 0 0 5 GENTRY СО. 
GREENE CO. 31,512 34 2,297 15,237 116 0 5 89 49 9,605 0 B63 0 0 13 145 36 355 5 490 27 41 73 992 4 6 6 939 88 6 4 0 5 5 13 202 GREENE СО. 
GRUNDY СО. 1,832 0 44 923 2 0 0 8 0 505 0 14 0 0 0 0 0 4 0 8 0 0 0 32 0 0 0 30 11 0 0 0 0 0 0 70 GRUNDY CO. 
HARRISON CO 2,125 5 88 573 0 0 0 4 0 560 0 0 0 3 0 0 0 ?3 0 19 0 0 0 68 0 0 3 58 2 0 0 0 0 0 0 35 HARRISON CO. 
HENRY CO. 3,013 0 223 2,348 0 0 0 18 0 967 0 78 0 0 0 0 3 16 0 67 0 0 0 89 0 2 0 79 44 0 0 0 0 2 0 28 HENRY CO. 
HICKORY CO. 876 0 24 641 0 0 0 5 0 232 0 34 0 0 0 0 6 6 0 0 0 0 2 13 0 0 0 18 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 24 HICKORY CO. 
HOLT CO. 969 2 28 1,220 0 0 0 0 0 309 0 7 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 26 0 0 0 35 0 0 0 27 21 0 0 0 0 0 0 7. HOLT CO. 
HOWARD CO. 1,253 0 76 1,758 0 0 0 :# 0 503 0 39 0 0 0 6 0 9 0 0 0 0 0 52 0 0 0 15 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 22 HOWARD CO. 
HOWELL CO. 4,387 10 283 1,984 6 0 0 33 2 1,963 0 86 0 0 0 5 8 20 0 65 7 0 0 126 0 12 0 119 25 0 0 0 0 0 0 32 HOWELL CO. 
IRON CO. 1,873 3 336 1,003 0 0 0 20 0 918 0 36 0 0 0 0 0 11 0 22 0 0 0 26 0 7 0 27 27 0 0 17 0 0 2 0 ІНОМ СО. 
JACKSON СО. 60,742 150 5,132 48,020 945 71 0 551 346 28,432 17 10,202 154 18 42 341 277 1,055 71 3,121 110 88 1,691 2,662 129 169 12 3,058 504 50 16 110 3 33 286 1,026 JACKSON CO. 
JASPER CO. 13,081 26 1,094 6,569 70 0 6 58 8 4,836 0 350 4 0 2 37 17 171 0 233 6 9 23 433 0 0 0 501 31 5 0 5 0 9 4 160 JASPER CO. 
JEFFERSON CO. 12,586 15 3,886 22,494 67 0 0 174 0 7,586 0 1,051 0 0 36 68 5 98 0 598 13 61 76 260 0 60 0 293 151 8 0 23 rd 0 34 106 JEFFERSON СО. 
JOHNSON CO. 4,852 6 415 4,822 38 0 0 28 0 1,945 0 197 8 33 0 5 6 81 0 212 8 6 39 236 0 2 0 151 14 0 0 67 0 18 0 110 JOHNSON CO. 
KNOX CO. 862 0 85 896 0 0 0 0 0 283 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 14 0 в 0 0 0 10 0 0 0 26 3 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 KNOX CO. 
LACLEDE CO. 4,254 5 330 1,991 0 0 0 6 0 1,450 0 50 0 0 0 5 14 27 0 45 0 0 7 100 0 0 0 40 29 0 0 6 0 0 0 23 LACLEDE CO. 
LAFAYETTE CO. 2,741 0 229 7,525 45 0 0 33 0 1.357 0 140 0 0 0 28 19 10 0 68 0 0 11 77 0 0 0 77 B 12 0 0 0 0 0 63 LAFAYETTE CO. 
LAWRENCE CO. 5,159 0 271 2,929 Т 0 0 11 0 1,462 0 99 0 0 0 2 0 12 0 131 Та 0 5 135 0 13 0 173 13 0 0 0 0 0 2 65 LAWRENCE CO. 
LEWIS CO. 1,468 0 139 2,024 15 0 0 12 0 490 0 14 3 0 8 0 0 E 0 46 0 0 0 29 0 0 0 43 6 0 0 0 0 0 2 4 LEWIS CO. 
LINCOLN CO. 2476 0 241 4,032 19 0 0 29 0 1,512 0 80 0 0 4 0 0 2 0 135 0 0 7 57 3 2 0 41 18 0 0 5 0 0 0 Г LINCOLN CO. 
LINN CO. 2,440 0 198 1.572 0 0 0 21 0 664 0 86 0 0 0 0 13 11 0 27 0 0 0 88 0 2 0 74 26 0 0 0 0 0 0 50 LINN CO. 
LIVINGSTON CO. 2,484 0 231 1,525 2 0 0 27 0 934 0 43 0 0 0 0 0 14 0 7 0 0 7 65 0 0 0 59 14 0 0 0 0 0 0 75 LIVINGSTON CO. 
MCDONALD CO. 2,162 2 167 787 0 0 0 11 0 698 0 85 0 0 0 0 9 16 0 79 0 0 3 47 0 0 0 25 6 0 0 0 0 0 0 8 MCDONALD CO. 
MACON CO. 2,307 0 118 1,938 0 0 0 8 0 744 0 230 0 0 0 3 10 27 0 11 0 0 1 65 0 0 0 51 9 0 0 0 0 0 0 205 MACON CO. 
MADISON CO. 1,903 0 207 934 5 0 0 19 0 684 0 41 0 0 0 0 0 19 0 6 0 0 0 13 0 0 0 6 0 0 0 39 0 0 0 8 MADISON CO. 
MARIES CO. 1,059 0 28 1,508 0 0 0 14 0 444 0 14 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 19 0 0 0 11 2 0 0 5 0 0 0 0 MARIES CO. 


ETHNIC POPULATION DATA FOR STATES AND COUNTIES — 1980 


RACE HISPANIC ORIGIN SINGLE ANCESTRY 
State/County Total Аеш Amer. Asian Black Chinese Eskimo Filipino Guam. Hawaiian Japanese Korean Samoan Viet| Cuban Mexican Other Puerto | Jewish Albanian American Arab | Armenian Assyrian Austrian British Basque Belgian Brazilian Cambodian Cape Croatian Czech & Danish Dutch Е. & №. Egyptian State/County 
| Indian — Indian Span. Rican | (Est)! &US. Groups? W. Ind.3 Verdean Сгесһовімк African 
MARION CO. 28,638 0 40 19 1,851 4 0 22 1 1 4 15 4 3 5 107 67 7 6 2,358 14 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 6 6 237 0 0 MARION CO. 
MERCER CO. 4,685 0 9 0 2 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 10 0 0 902 12 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 5 0 46 0 0 MERCER CO. 
MILLER CO. 18,532 2 65 2 8 0 0 7 2 1 11 2 0 0 2 57 56 2 0 2,431 3 0 0 9 0 0 0 0 0 0 4 21 8 124 0 0 MILLER CO. 
MISSISSIPPI CO. 15,726 0 2 0 2,934 0 2 Т 0 0 1 0 0 0 0 61 37 0 0 2,402 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 17 9 58 0 0 MISSISSIPPI CO. 
MONITEAU CO. 12,068 0 12 3 212 2 0 1 0 0 4 2 0 0 0 22 36 5 0 1,406 6 0 0 0 0 0 2 0 0 0 0 18 9 95 0 0 MONITEAU CO. 
MONROE CO. 9,716 0 17 5 310 1 0 1 0 1 2 1 0 20 0 47 20 0 0 1,332 0 0 0 10 0 0 2 0 0 0 2 4 24 22 3 0 MONROE CO. 
MONTGOMERY CO. 11,537 0 16 5 365 0 0 1 0 0 1 1 0 0 0 28 21 0 0 645 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 18 0 75 0 0 MONTGOMERY СО. 
MORGAN СО. 13,807 0 55 2 94 2 0 2 1 0 0 0 0 0 0 45 14 12 0 1,062 2 0 0 18 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 15 9 183 8 0 MORGAN CO. 
NEW MADRID CO. 22,945 0 19 9 3,612 3 0 1 0 7 5 7 0 0 4 119 27 0 0 2,911 22 0 0 0 0 0 5 0 0 0 0 9 0 185 2 0 NEW MADRID CO. 
NEWTON CO. 40,555 0 450 7 132 6 2 10 3 4 19 9 1 28 2 115 94 11 0 3,721 0 7 0 46 0 0 16 0 0 0 2 30 25 335 0 0 NEWTON CO. 
NODAWAY CO. 21,996 0 32 20 89 17 0 12 0 3 14 5 4 15 8 67 30 7 0 1,714 6 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 15 40 104 179 11 0 NODAWAY СО. 
ОВЕСОМ СО. 10,238 0 17 5 1 0 0 0 1 0 1 0 0 0 0 33 15 1 0 1,129 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 11 29 74 0 0 ОВЕСОМ СО. 
OSAGE СО. 12,014 0 15 2 2 0 0 0 0 0 0 1 1 1 8 47 15 0 0 303 2 0 0 6 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 14 8 26 0 0 OSAGE CO. 
OZARK CO. 7,961 0 4 3 1 0 0 0 0 1 2 0 0 0 0 35 18 0 0 1,304 0 0 0 12 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 9 2 76 0 0 OZARK CO. 
PEMISCOT CO. 24,987 0 25 6 6,567 0 0 0 0 1 2 7 0 0 0 136 46 1 0 3,631 32 0 0 0 0 0 2 0 0 0 0 0 2 87 40 0 PEMISCOT CO. 
PERRY CO. 16,784 0 5 4 21 1 0 23 1 5 0 1 6 6 1 20 33 1 0 836 0 0 0 0 0 0 57 0 0 0 0 12 7 41 0 0 PERRY CO. 
PETTIS CO. 36,378 1 86 26 1,382 11 0 12 5 2 16 7 0 9 2 103 107 11 * 0 3,107 6 0 0 T 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 13 25 260 0 0 PETTIS CO. 
PHELPS CO. 33,633 1 77 88 301 111 3 12 1 4 29 42 0 60 6 78 201 8 0 4,320 44 7 0 4 0 0 9 0 0 0 6 63 44 118 13 13 PHELPS CO. 
PIKE CO. 17,568 0 16 10 1,024 2 0 3 0 0 7 2 0 1 1 35 31 2 0 1,127 0 0 0 0 0 0 4 0 0 0 0 35 6 81 0 0 PIKE CO. 
PLATTE CO. 46,341 0 135 45 569 50 2 55 0 19 53 87 1 19 34 336 131 39 0 2,839 86 2 0 19 0 0 14 0 0 0 23 161 70 246 6 33 PLATTE CO. 
POLK CO. 18,822 0 83 6 33 2 0 2 2 0 3 5 1 0 4 63 39 2 0 2,149 7 0 0 13 0 0 7 0 0 0 0 178 33 145 0 0 POLK CO. 
PULASKI CO. 42,011 0 304 24 4,649 23 2 117 54 53 98 402 43 37 38 797 380 504 0 3,819 13 39 0 66 0 0 10 0 0 0 0 122 50 303 6 0 PULASKI CO. 
PUTNAM CO. 6,092 0 12 3 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 21 17 0 0 652 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 1 2 2 70 0 0 PUTNAM CO. 
RALLS CO. 8,911 0 8 0 164 0 0 1 0 2 1 1 0 0 0 1 21 4 0 993 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 64 2 53 0 0 RALLS CO. 
RANDOLPH CO. 25,460 0 41 8 1,618 14 1 12 1 1 12 3 1 0 10 112 53 13 0 2,163 12 0 0 0 0 0 18 0 0 0 6 68 0 120 0 0 RANDOLPH CO. 
RAY CO. 21,378 0 60 10 316 1 0 14 0 2 4 6 2 4 0 59 35 0 0 2,233 32 0 0 2 0 0 23 0 0 0 0 58 20 139 0 0 ВАҮ СО. 
REYNOLDS СО. 7,230 0 1 4 2 0 0 0 0 0 1 0 0 0 0 25 15 1 0 1,975 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 4 5 70 0 0 REYNOLDS CO. 
RIPLEY CO. 12,458 0 38 6 10 0 0 4 0 0 0 0 0 1 0 58 25 1 0 1,908 0 0 0 26 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 45 6 139 0 0 RIPLEY CO. 
ST. CHARLES CO. 144,107 5 268 93 1,921 46 1 131 1 8 84 104 3 40 26 430 405 88 0 6,310 78 13 0 116 0 0 25 0 0 0 24 257 122 618 0 0 ST. CHARLES СО. 
ST. CLAIR CO. 8,622 5 53 3 17 0 0 1 0 0 3 0 0 0 8 14 9 1 0 1,211 12 0 0 6 0 0 0 0 0 0 13 18 16 51 0 0 ST. CLAIR CO. 
STE. GENEVIEVE CO. 15,180 0 20 6 47 4 0 2 0 0 0 5 0 0 0 52 17 1 0 715 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 12 0 62 0 0 STE. GENEVIEVE CO. 
ST. FRANCOIS CO. 42,600 1 32 22 107 12 0 17 0 11 4 24 1 0 2 100 112 5 0 3,417 12 0 0 7 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 33 11 219 0 7 ST. FRANCOIS CO. 
ST. LOUIS CO. 973,896 10 1,080 1,869 109,684 1,894 14 1,486 20 90 830 1,146 4 577 466 3,438 3,809 564 | 55,500 162 41,516 981 246 8 1,633 49 14 324 43 15 0 1,058 3,519 846 2,931 181 132 ST. LOUIS CO. 
SALINE CO. 24,919 1 28 13 1,236 2 2 5 3 0 7 12 4 2 4 72 4 20 0 2,277 3 0 0 2 0 0 13 0 0 0 0 10 7 107 0 0 SALINE CO. 
SCHUYLER CO. 4,979 0 3 2 3 0 0 0 1 0 0 0 0 0 0 17 16 3 0 988 0 0 0 3 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 6 27 0 0 SCHUYLER CO. 
SCOTLAND CO. 5,415 0 1 5 2 0 0 1 0 0 0 0 0 1 0 14 10 0 0 609 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 13 0 0 SCOTLAND CO. 
SCOTT CO. 39,647 0 46 12 3,176 15 1 0 0 0 7 9 0 8 9 90 113 1 0 5,267 18 0 0 2 0 0 6 0 0 0 0 10 17 801 0 0 SCOTT CO. 
SHANNON CO. 7,885 0 7 3 1 0 0 4 2 1 0 3 0 0 0 17 15 1 0 1,028 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 17 0 40 0 0 SHANNON CO. 
SHELBY CO. 7,826 0 6 1 72 0 0 1 0 0 2 1 0 0 0 19 4 0 0 478 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 5 0 30 0 0 SHELBY CO. 
STODDARD CO. 29,009 0 50 6 646 0 1 2 0 3 6 6 0 0 3 80 39 11 0 3,425 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 0 0 0 9 8 9 188 0 0 STODDARD CO. 
STONE CO. 15,587 0 108 1 0 4 0 0 0 3 11 1 0 0 1 24 23 1 0 1,548 0 0 0 17 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 33 23 18 0 0 STONE CO. 
SULLIVAN CO. 7,434 0 20 3 5 0 0 0 0 1 1 0 0 0 0 20 21 0 0 1,420 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 4 4 85 0 0 SULLIVAN CO. 
TANEY CO. 20,467 0 99 9 29 1 0 1 0 1 9 5 0 6 2 36 53 6 7 1,348 14 0 0 10 0 0 0 0 0 0 15 44 35 195 0 0 ТАМЕҮ СО. 
ТЕХА5 СО. 21,070 0 45 4 7 1 0 10 0 0 1 11 0 4 5 56 34 3 0 4,518 0 0 0 2 0 0 2 0 0 0 0 53 31 152 0 0 TEXAS CO. 
VERNON CO. 19,806 0 103 22 37 11 0 23 0 3 7 10 0 10 5 50 43 8 0 1,525 26 3 0 2 0 0 2 0 0 0 0 26 17246 0 0 VERNON CO. 
WARREN CO. 14,900 0 8 8 494 3 0 0 0 0 1 3 0 Э 1 50 18 3 0 1,052 14 0 0 2 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 22 0 47 0 0 WARREN СО. 
WASHINGTON СО. 17,983 0 33 3 107 8 0 2 0 1 1 1 0 6 0 35 39 1 0 1,381 9 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 7 7 181 0 0 WASHINGTON CO. 
WAYNE CO. 11,277 0 42 2 5 0 0 0 0 0 3 1 0 0 1 26 29 0 0 3,740 0 0 0 2 3 0 0 0 0 0 0 7 8 50 0 0 WAYNE CO. 
WEBSTER CO. 20,414 0 72 3 62 0 0 0 1 2 1 2 1 5 1 66 35 0 0 3,284 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 20 3 239 0 0 WEBSTER CO. 
WORTH CO. 3,008 0 0 0 1 0 0 1 0 0 1 0 0 0 0 4 1 2 0 324 0 0 0 2 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 9 44 0 0 WORTH CO. 
WRIGHT CO. 16,188 0 64 7 36 1 2 3 0 8 3 1 0 2 1 67 49 1 0 3,304 2 0 0 0 0 0 5 0 0 0 0 4 26 110 0 0 WRIGHT CO. 
ST. LOUIS CITY 453,085 5 633 257 206,386 524 4 287 19 96 167 154 9 183 185 3,073 2,090 183 48 16,490 704 64 0 565 22 0 100 0 0 0 449 1,946 93 712 434 7 ST. LOUIS CITY 
4— 
МОМТАМА 786,690 38 37,153 162 1,786 346 79 458 48 135 754 301 24 275 80 6,463 3,138 293 249 13 32,769 328 55 5 2,792 0 111 679 27 0 0 519 4,240 5,950 7,993 5 4 МОМТАМА 
BEAVERHEAD CO. 8,186 3 97 1 4 2 0 4 0 0 4 2 1 2 0 26 28 0 0 168 0 0 0 73 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 о 211 105 0 0 BEAVERHEAD СО. 
BIG HORN CO. 11,096 0 5,25 6 5 2 1 1 0 2 32 3 1 2 0 258 39 1 0 296 0 0 0 8 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 13 48 27 0 0 BIG HORN CO. 
BLAINE CO. 6,999 6 2214 0 2 0 0 0 0 0 4 0 0 1 0 40 10 0 0 321 0 0 0 2 0 0 26 0 0 0 3 40 15 44 0 0 BLAINE CO. 
BROADWATER CO. 3,267 0 27 0 2 0 0 3 0 0 3 0 0 0 0 10 18 0 0 370 0 0 0 2 0 0 3 0 0 0 0 18 17 29 0 0 BROADWATER CO. 
CARBON CO. 8,099 0 32 0 3 0 0 0 0 0 20 0 0 0 0 34 8 4 0 581 0 0 0 65 0 0 35 0 0 0 5 48 44 82 0 0 САНВОМ СО. 
CARTER CO. 1,799 0 6 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 5 15 0 0 72 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 12 2 5 0 0 CARTER CO. 
CASCADE CO. 80,696 3 2,656 20 981 35 11 159 32 31 119 53 0 32 11 723 528 74 * 0 2,880 40 7 0 247 0 8 35 11 0 0 99 434 280 308 0 0 CASCADE CO. 
CHOUTEAU CO. 6,092 0 203 0 1 0 0 0 1 0 1 0 0 0 0 6 8 0 0 759 0 0 0 0 0 0 3 0 0 0 0 87 123 7i 0 0 CHOUTEAU CO. 
CUSTER CO. 13,109 4 180 3 4 2 1 8 0 2 7 7 0 2 3 128 71 2 0 732 0 0 5 33 0 7 11 0 0 0 0 158 47 135 0 0 CUSTER CO. 
DANIELS CO. 2,835 0 16 0 0 0 0 0 0 8 1 0 0 0 0 0 7 1 0 152 0 0 0 6 0 0 2 0 0 0 0 1 39 42 0 0 DANIELS CO. 
DAWSON CO. 11,805 0 77 8 5 2 1 8 0 0 3 2 0 0 0 45 27 0 0 143 0 0 0 0 0 0 6 0 0 0 0 66 45 55 0 0 DAWSON CO. 
DEER LODGE CO. 12,518 2 245 1 40 4 0 10 1 1 2 2 2 1 5 91 38 2 0 546 24 0 0 234 0 0 24 0 0 0 111 38 22 10 0 0 DEER LODGE CO. 
FALLON CO. 3,763 0 10 0 0 0 0 0 0 1 3 2 0 0 0 16 1 0 0 408 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 30 7 10 0 0 FALLON CO. 
FERGUS CO. 13,076 0 124 2 8 1 1 1 0 0 7 6 0 0 3 27 31 1 0 1,295 0 0 0 12 0 0 0 0 0 0 40 537 58 63 0 0 FERGUS CO. 
FLATHEAD CO. 51,966 0 543 7 37 9 9 16 0 10 52 21 0 24 8 252 98 9 0 2,055 18 14 0 83 0 0 19 0 0 0 15 193 513 510 0 0 FLATHEAD CO. 
GALLATIN CO. 42,865 2 451 27 36 45 5 26 0 1 44 32 1 16 13 176 133 6 0 1,425 15 3 0 61 0 6 23 0 0 0 14 383 343 2217 0 0 GALLATIN CO. 
GARFIELD CO. 1,656 0 6 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 112 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 8 7 18 0 0 GARFIELD CO. 
GLACIER CO. 10,628 2 4,880 1 3 1 0 2 0 0 2 0 0 0 2 21 34 1 0 109 20 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 44 43 0 0 GLACIER CO. 
GOLDEN VALLEY CO. 1,026 0 3 0 5 1 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 7 0 0 0 67 0 0 0 0 0 0 4 0 0 0 0 4 0 18 0 0 GOLDEN VALLEY CO. 
GRANITE CO. 2,700 0 27 1 0 0 0 0 0 0 1 0 0 0 0 5 5 4 0 61 0 0 0 5 0 0 2 0 0 0 0 7 9 20 0 0 GRANITE CO. 
HILL CO. 17,985 2 2283 1 9 4 8 8 3 0 48 1 0 12 0 72 56 10 0 486 0 0 0 112 0 0 33 0 0 0 0 195 59 102 0 0 HILL CO. 
JEFFERSON CO. 7,029 1 114 0 2 2 0 11 0 0 2 7 0 1 2 39 25 3 0 459 0 0 0 35 0 0 2 0 0 0 0 16 20 103 0 0 JEFFERSON CO. 
JUDITH BASIN CO. 2,646 0 10 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 9 6 1 0 130 0 0 0 8 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 64 18 20 0 0 JUDITH BASIN CO. 
LAKE CO. 19,056 2 3,157 1 20 3 3 2 1 2 3 8 0 0 0 139 65 2 0 549 4 0 0 16 0 12 0 0 0 0 0 73 196 140 0 0 LAKE CO. 
LEWIS AND CLARK CO. 43,039 0 767 10 57 49 4 23 0 3 35 21 8 6 10 177 166 13 7 1,198 0 0 0 158 0 0 18 0 0 0 14 153 331 346 0 0 LEWIS AND CLARK CO. 
LIBERTY CO. 2,329 0 13 0 0 0 0 2 0 2 0 0 0 0 0 5 1 0 0 303 2 0 0 0 0 0 5 0 0 0 0 11 5 16 0 0 LIBERTY CO. 
LINCOLN CO. 17,752 0 228 1 7 6 4 8 4 7 9 8 1 4 5 115 49 7 0 651 0 0 0 16 0 7 2 0 0 0 0 116 126 189 0 0 LINCOLN CO. 
MCCONE CO. 2,702 0 8 0 0 0 0 1 0 0 0 1 0 0 0 0 1 0 0 256 0 0 0 2 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 8 29 5 0 0 МССОМЕ СО. 
MADISON СО. 5,448 0 30 0 0 2 0 2 0 0 3 0 0 0 0 20 24 0 0 225 0 0 0 26 0 2 0 0 0 0 0 20 93 75 0 0 MADISON CO. 
MEAGHER CO. 2,154 0 10 0 0 0 0 1 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 6 1 0 0 29 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 0 0 0 0 10 16 27 0 0 MEAGHER CO. 
MINERAL CO. 3,675 0 44 0 0 1 1 6 1 0 7 0 0 0 0 16 18 2 0 200 0 0 0 20 0 0 8 0 0 0 0 14 33 74 0 0 MINERAL CO. 
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WE THE PEOPLE: АМ ATLAS ОҒ AMERICA'S ETHNIC DIVERSITY 


SINGLE ANCESTRY 
State/County English Finnish French & German Greek Guyan. Haitian Hungarian Iranian Irish Israeli Italian Jamaican Laotian Latvian Lebanese Lithuan. Norwegian Pakistani Polish Portuguese Romanian Russian Scottish Serbian Slovak Slovene Swedish Swiss Syrian Taiwan. Thai Trinidad Turkish Ukranian Welsh State/County 
Е Fr. Can. & Azorean & Tobago _ 
МАНІОМ СО. 4,145 0 235 4,276 0 0 0 14 0 1,649 0 113 0 0 5 14 0 21 0 90 0 13 5 95 0 0 0 128 7 0 0 0 0 0 0 7 МАНІОМ СО. 
МЕНСЕН СО. 895 0 29 499 0 0 0 2 0 266 0 4 0 0 0 12 0 12 0 2 0 0 0 29 0 0 0 23 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 8 МЕНСЕН СО. 
МІШЕН СО. 2,606 0 202 3,274 7 0 0 0 0 841 0 52 0 0 0 3 6 13 0 56 0 0 0 148 0 0 0 64 21 0 0 0 0 0 0 11 MILLER CO. 
MISSISSIPPI CO. 3,133 0 141 492 0 0 0 0 0 1,157 0 17 0 0 0 0 0 14 0 30 0 0 0 38 0 0 0 28 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 6 MISSISSIPPI CO. 
MONITEAU CO. 1,456 5 79 2,604 10 0 0 9 0 587 0 18 0 0 0 0 0 24 0 30 14 0 4 10 0 0 0 31 190 0 0 0 0 0 0 20 MONITEAU CO. 
MONROE CO. 1,434 0 66 963 0 0 0 2 0 622 0 51 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 4 15 0 0 12 0 0 0 16 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 16 MONROE СО. 
MONTGOMERY CO. 1,336 2 95 2,799 0 0 0 11 0 737 0 17 0 0 0 0 2 5 0 14 0 0 3 23 0 0 0 53 8 0 0 0 0 0 4 2 MONTGOMERY CO. 
MORGAN CO. 2,062 0 127 2,831 1 0 0 17 6 731 0 26 0 0 3 2 0 22 0 34 0 0 2 48 0 0 0 46 43 0 0 0 0 0 0 14 MORGAN CO. 
NEW MADRID CO. 3,823 0 321 1,020 0 0 0 0 0 1,754 0 29 0 0 0 21 7 5 0 10 0 0 6 72 0 6 0 22 0 0 0 22 0 0 0 30 NEW MADRID CO. 
NEWTON CO. 5,895 17 423 3,008 9 0 0 22 0 2,226 0 110 0 0 2 0 18 82 0 133 5 0 6 143 0 8 0 218 34 0 0 0 0 6 0 45 NEWTON CO. 
NODAWAY CO. 2,962 0 118 3,380 0 0 0 28 30 1,307 0 75 0 0 0 0 0 42 0 33 0 2 8 99 0 0 0 140 32 0 0 `4 0 0 13 35 NODAWAY CO. 
OREGON CO. 1,896 1 85 659 0 0 0 0 0 1,042 T 11 0 0 0 0 6 6 0 8 0 0 7 20 0 0 0 32 6 0 0 0 0 0 0 10 OREGON CO. 
OSAGE CO. 677 0 171 6,699 2 0 0 5 2 367 0 6 0 0 0 2 0 2 0 2 0 0 0 13 0 0 0 23 15 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 OSAGE CO. 
OZARK CO. 1,572 0 76 606 0 0 0 12 0 569 0 35 0 0 0 0 17 22 0 19 0 0 0 15 0 0 0 22 5 0 0 0 0 0 0 14 OZARK CO. 
PEMISCOT CO. 4,851 6 116 497 0 0 0 0 0 1,623 0 24 0 0 0 32 0 6 0 39 0 0 0 45 0 0 0 23 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 PEMISCOT CO. 
PERRY CO. 1,243 6 455 7,257 0 0 0 0 0 380 0 6 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 34 0 0 0 10 0 0 0 6 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 7 PERRY CO. 
PETTIS CO. 4,070 0 413 5,990 0 0 0 7 13 1,623 0 59 0 0 0 0 6 71 0 107 0 ГА 33 82 0 14 0 101 46 6 0 0 0 0 20 60 PETTIS CO. 
PHELPS CO. 4,161 15 313 3,838 78 0 0 41 66 1,579 0 206 0 0 0 0 0 106 0 94 0 6 15 153 0 6 0 94 32 0 0 55 0 42 0 36 PHELPS CO. 
PIKE CO. 3,118 0 157 2,727 7 0 0 7 0 914 0 38 0 0 0 0 0 8 0 41 5 0 0 64 0 0 0 61 72 0 0 0 0 0 7 19 PIKE CO. 
PLATTE CO. 5,771 10 382 4,910 11 0 0 19 58 2,039 0 458 0 0 25 12 19 112 33 219 4 5 44 274 31 22 28 393 23 0 0 27 0 0 18 85 PLATTE CO. 
POLK CO. 2,682 6 170 1,273 0 0 0 6 0 938 0 27 0 4 0 0 0 23 0 68 0 0 0 100 0 0 0 66 125 0 0 0 0 0 0 21 POLK CO. 
PULASKI CO. 4,848 6 431 3,738 23 0 11 75 0 2,142 0 367 50 0 0 7 8 134 0 353 39 5 6 131 0 0 6 295 36 0 0 66 6 2 29 41 PULASKI CO. 
PUTNAM CO. 1,145 0 45 361 0 0 0 0 0 365 0 17 0 0 0 0 0 4 0 13 0 0 0 36 0 0 0 2 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 11 PUTNAM CO. 
RALLS CO. 1,782 0 96 1,006 0 0 0 38 0 442 0 8 0 0 0 0 2 37 0 24 0 0 0 47 0 0 0 30 1 0 0 0 0 0 2 19 RALLS CO. 
RANDOLPH CO. 4,342 0 216 2,639 0 0 0 9 6 1,468 0 88 0 0 0 0 6 37 21 89 0 0 0 93 0 0 0 117 15 0 0 0 0 0 0 43 RANDOLPH CO. 
RAY CO. 2,664 0 172 1,688 0 0 0 6 0 1,068 0 77 0 0 0 25 0 48 0 18 0 0 20 178 0 0 0 71 10 0 0 0 0 0 0 50 RAY CO. 
REYNOLDS CO. 1,836 0 85 330 0 0 0 0 0 365 0 11 0 0 0 0 7 8 0 23 0 0 2 0 0 0 0 6 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 5 REYNOLDS СО 
RIPLEY CO. 2,457 3 222 719 0 0 0 Ж 0 1,227 0 0 0 0 0 0 6 46 0 38 0 0 19 17 0 0 0 10 15 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 RIPLEY CO. 
ST. CHARLES CO. 9,958 21 1,658 31,688 89 5 0 217 33 5,779 0 1,291 0 6 12 13 56 266 15 1,062 33 13 98 274 26 59 17 321 145 0 0 42 0 0 24 142 ST. CHARLES CO. 
ST. CLAIR CO. 1,238 0 96 876 2 0 0 0 0 426 0 14 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 4 0 0 0 45 0 3 0 33 22 0 0 1 0 0 0 15 ST. CLAIR CO. 
STE. GENEVIEVE CO. 786 0 459 5,605 7 0 0 2 0 492 0 18 0 0 0 0 0 8 0 74 0 0 1 6 0 8 0 19 26 0 0 0 0 0 0 4 STE. GENEVIEVE CO. 
ST. FRANCOIS CO. 5,771 8 1,672 3,678 3 0 0 62 0 2,461 0 104 0 20 0 5 7 12 0 77 0 0 22 106 0 44 0 68 12 0 0 6 0 0 13 22 ST. FRANCOIS СО. 
ST. LOUIS CO 60,982 292 9,274 158,432 2,290 2 72 2,673 325 45,675 80 18,981 142 34 140 404 936 1,141 62 11,233 300 629 10,288 2,966 291 453 97 2,183 1,259 149 51 184 35 160 1,059 832 ST. LOUIS CO. 
SALINE CO. 3,546 0 189 4,239 0 0 0 17 10 1,267 0 75 0 0 0 3 0 25 0 38 0 0 0 71 0 0 0 83 6 0 0 0 0 0 0 30 SALINE CO. 
SCHUYLER CO. 581 0 36 536 0 0 0 0 0 299 0 8 0 0 0 0 0 2 0 10 0 0 0 27 0 0 0 19 4 0 0 0 0 0 0 Ld SCHUYLER CO. 
SCOTLAND CO. 799 0 24 781 T 0 0 7 0 276 0 6 0 0 0 0 0 3 0 10 0 0 0 4 0 0 0 53 14 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 SCOTLAND CO. 
SCOTT CO. 5,813 2 446 5,533 14 0 0 23 0 2,887 0 43 0 0 0 18 0 24 0 52 0 0 1 127 0 0 0 62 10 0 0 0 0 0 0 10 SCOTT CO. 
SHANNON CO. 1,741 0 68 414 0 0 0 0 0 800 0 38 0 0 0 0 0 8 0 16 13 0 0 22 0 0 0 15 (4 0 0 0 0 0 0 7 5НАММОМ СО. 
SHELBY CO. 1,495 0 88 1,023 0 0 0 2 0 330 0 20 0 0 2 0 0 4 0 2 0 0 2 17 0 0 0 2 2 0 0 0 0 0 0 6 SHELBY CO. 
STODDARD CO. 6,356 7 354 2,159 0 0 0 3 0 2,504 0 20 0 0 6 0 0 15 0 57 9 0 0 48 0 8 0 36 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 25 STODDARD CO. 
STONE CO. 2,706 4 103 1,353 0 0 0 2 0 919 0 41 0 0 0 0 11 52 0 109 11 0 7 90 9 0 0 49 5 0 0 0 0 0 6 26 STONE CO. 
SULLIVAN CO. 1,168 0 46 523 0 0 0 3 0 461 0 16 0 0 0 0 0 13 0 8 0 0 0 30 0 0 0 28 4 0 0 0 0 0 0 5 SULLIVAN CO. 
TANEY CO. 3,246 11 237 1,982 42 0 0 13 0 1,120 0 79 0 5 0 0 2 97 0 45 4 0 8 164 0 4 0 108 17 14 0 0 0 0 11 40 TANEY CO. 
TEXAS CO. 2947 2 139 1,260 0 0 0 9 0 1,267 0 58 0 0 2 0 6 53 0 23 2 0 2 51 0 3 0 61 2 0 0 0 0 0 6 51 TEXAS CO. 
VERNON CO. 2,625 2 215 2,038 5 0 0 0 0 1,270 0 76 0 0 0 3 0 29 0 58 0 7 17 87 0 0 0 74 18 0 0 6 0 0 3 61 VERNON CO. 
WARREN CO. 876 0 161 4,776 6 0 0 25 0 696 0 160 0 0 0 14 0 0 0 47 0 0 21 44 0 0 0 29 4 0 0 0 0 0 0 7 WARREN CO. 
WASHINGTON CO. 2,650 0 2,794 827 0 0 0 13 0 1,161 8 31 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 25 3 0 0 22 0 0 0 24 0 9 0 0 0 0 0 0 WASHINGTON CO. 
WAYNE CO. 1,105 1 77 567 0 0 0 0 0 656 0 36 0 0 0 0 0 9 0 21 0 0 0 14 0 0 0 8 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 3 WAYNE CO. 
WEBSTER CO. 3,494 0 186 1,804 0 0 0 21 0 1,466 0 129 0 0 0 0 0 65 0 75 2 0 0 158 0 0 0 56 13 0 0 0 0 0 0 13 WEBSTER СО. 
WORTH СО. 714 0 8 267 0 0 0 0 0 168 0 7 0 0 0 0 0 8 0 0 0 0 0 40 0 0 0 14 9 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 WORTH СО. 
WRIGHT CO. 3,003 2 96 846 0 0 0 10 10 938 0 26 0 0 0 0 0 24 0 23 7 0 0 63 0 0 0 41 2 2 0 3 0 0 0 20 WRIGHT CO. 
ST. LOUIS CITY 19,018 57 3,516 46,900 1,161 0 86 1,068 63 17,290 0 9,648 129 20 0 569 257 215 10 4,301 72 118 667 465 206 504 65 559 398 68 28 19 31 0 266 147 ST. LOUIS CITY 
MONTANA 58,456 3,379 13,594 108,658 763 5 0 1,047 49 40,742 0 6,869 9 605 40 230 371 36,414 27 4,906 316 232 1,625 8,043 351 232 140 12,198 1,371 34 0 64 0 25 570 1,852 МОМТАМА 
BEAVERHEAD СО. 1,070 19 212 796 0 0 0 0 0 605 0 81 0 0 0 0 0 120 0 24 0 0 20 82 0 0 6 139 91 0 0 0 0 0 та 15 BEAVERHEAD CO. 
BIG HORN CO. 624 8 111 1,515 9 0 0 0 0 278 0 28 9 0 0 0 0 265 0 13 0 0 17 48 0 0 0 39 13 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 BIG HORN СО. 
BLAINE CO. 159 10 71 839 7 0 0 8 0 143 0 13 0 0 0 0 0 378 0 45 0 0 47 35 0 5 4 95 0 0 0 2 0 0 0 8 BLAINE CO. 
BROADWATER CO. 265 15 40 399 0 0 0 0 0 193 0 19 0 0 0 0 0 62 0 0 0 0 0 73 0 2 0 65 4 0 0 0 0 0 0 13 BROADWATER CO. 
CARBON CO. 448 258 97 1,204 0 0 0 8 0 259 0 118 0 0 0 0 0 271 0 53 0 0 11 88 2 Ж 0 95 22 0 0 0 0 0 2 20 САНВОМ СО. 
САНТЕН СО. 117 4 13 282 0 0 0 0 0 97 0 12 0 3 0 0 0 77 0 17 0 0 2 62 0 0 0 26 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 7 CARTER СО. 
CASCADE CO. 5,170 323 1,016 7,221 163 0 0 141 6 2,693 0 822 0 0 6 40 53 2,782 0 816 27 ie 144 574 21 54 17 847 63 0 0 20 0 6 60 102 CASCADE СО. 
CHOUTEAU СО. 304 5 113 927 0 0 0 2 0 174 0 40 0 0 0 0 2 239 0 11 0 0 0 38 0 0 0 69 10 0 0 0 0 0 0 16 CHOUTEAU CO. 
CUSTER CO. 730 39 155 2,338 5 0 0 25 0 611 0 48 0 0 0 0 26 624 0 90 11 0 33 148 0 4 0 173 43 0 0 0 0 0 12 26 CUSTER CO. 
DANIELS CO. 118 4 154 318 0 0 0 0 0 115 0 4 0 0 0 0 2 604 0 33 3 0 2 21 0 2 0 57 3 0 0 0 0 0 34 0 DANIELS CO. 
DAWSON CO. 348 12 141 2,874 11 0 0 28 0 477 0 108 0 0 0 0 0 827 0 95 7 0 36 51 0 0 0 158 25 0 0 0 0 0 T 5 DAWSON CO. 
DEER LODGE CO. 474 115 266 1,051 22 0 0 17 0 1,158 0 427 0 0 0 18 0 283 0 90 0 0 8 122 23 5 ГА 277 20 0 0 0 0 0 0 14 DEER LODGE СО. 
FALLON CO. 121 0 34 996 6 0 0 0 0 113 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 53 0 22 0 0 9 28 0 0 0 80 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 8 FALLON CO. 
FERGUS CO. 1,026 33 177 1,828 0 0 0 13 0 605 0 59 0 0 0 0 64 554 0 52 11 0 0 146 0 0 0 194 42 0 0 0 0 0 6 10 FERGUS CO. 
FLATHEAD CO. 4,723 300 944 7,204 19 0 0 79 0 2,799 0 422 0 0 7 7 14 3,616 0 363 30 19 56 748 0 24 0 1,212 92 6 0 9 0 0 34 143 FLATHEAD CO. 
GALLATIN CO. 4,209 204 778 6,293 56 0 0 62 17 2,580 0 279 0 0 7 2 51 1,802 0 255 18 41 150 671 0 21 6 802 171 0 0 10 0 8 39 240 GALLATIN CO. 
GARFIELD CO. 179 0 43 319 0 0 0 0 0 130 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 79 0 3 0 0 0 53 0 0 0 49 20 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 GARFIELD CO. 
GLACIER CO. 397 20 106 718 0 0 9 8 0 243 0 71 0 0 0 Т 0 265 0 20 13 0 27 24 0 0 0 36 3 0 0 0 0 0 0 7 GLACIER CO. 
GOLDEN VALLEY CO. 21 11 17 129 0 0 0 0 0 11 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 57 0 7 0 0 0 5 0 0 0 2 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 GOLDEN VALLEY CO. 
GRANITE CO. 183 16 27 238 3 0 0 0 0 101 0 4 0 0 0 0 0 67 0 6 0 0 0 23 11 3 0 44 3 0 0 0 0 0 2 2 GRANITE CO. 
HILL CO. 890 25 153 2,549 22 0 0 0 0 610 0 157 0 0 0 0 0 1,334 0 84 0 7 110 158 0 0 0 316 11 0 0 0 0 0 0 15 HILL CO. 
JEFFERSON CO. 590 47 139 937 20 0 0 0 0 705 0 122 0 0 0 0 0 271 0 70 0 0 0 134 3 0 0 120 49 0 0 16 0 0 0 51 JEFFERSON CO. 
JUDITH BASIN CO. 150 69 38 436 0 0 0 0 0 198 0 5 0 0 0 0 2 176 0 10 0 0 5 72 0 2 16 40 3 0 0 0 0 0 0 6 JUDITH BASIN CO. 
LAKE CO. 1,547 33 638 2,720 2 0 0 27 0 834 0 118 0 0 0 0 13 834 0 82 2 0 18 251 0 0 2 350 53 4 0 0 0 0 8 68 LAKE CO. 
LEWIS AND CLARK CO. 3,134 157 825 5,111 24 0 0 41 0 2,860 0 392 0 0 0 о 26 1,698 8 221 15 13 62 486 7 0 20 686 46 0 0 0 0 11 32 115 LEWIS AND CLARK CO. 
LIBERTY CO. 131 2 28 461 0 0 0 0 0 49 0 2 0 0 0 2 0 243 0 5 0 0 2 9 0 0 0 13 2 0 0 0 0 0 3 1 LIBERTY CO. 
LINCOLN CO. 1,586 66 513 2,783 x 0 0 21 0 1,030 0 161 0 0 0 0 0 1,015 0 66 24 0 32 240 0 13 0 366 17 0 0 0 0 0 0 27 LINCOLN CO. 
MCCONE CO. 61 3 37 551 0 0 0 0 0 46 0 15 0 0 0 0 0 340 0 11 0 0 4 13 0 0 0 35 5 0 0 0 0 0 11 5 МССОМЕ СО. 
MADISON CO. 440 5 37 525 0 0 0 7 0 178 0 30 0 0 0 0 1 105 0 40 0 0 4 37 6 0 0 69 15 0 0 0 0 0 0 3 MADISON CO. 
MEAGHER CO. 129 14 61 297 0 0 0 8 0 102 0 9 0 0 4 0 3 128 0 29 0 0 2 21 0 0 0 14 15 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 MEAGHER СО. 
MINERAL СО. 406 13 179 672 0 0 0 4 0 302 0 41 0 0 0 0 0 217 0 26 2 0 3 112 0 1 0 83 13 0 0 0 0 0 0 29 MINERAL СО. 


ETHNIC POPULATION DATA FOR STATES AND COUNTIES — 1980 
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RACE HISPANIC ORIGIN SINGLE ANCESTRY 
State/County Total Aleut Amer. Asian Black Chinese Eskimo Filipino Guam. Hawaiian Japanese Korean Samoan Viet Cuban Mexican Other Puerto] Jewish Albanian American Arab _ Armenian Assyrian Austrian British Basque Belgian Brazilian Cambodian Cape Croatian Czech & Danish Dutch Е. & №. Egyptian State/County 
Indian — Indian Span. Rican| (Ез)! &US. Groups? W. Ind.3 Verdean Czechoslvk African 
MISSOULA CO. 76,016 2 1,349 20 139 60 7 38 1 20 7 29 4 59 8 343 259 34 0 2,090 74 3 0 246 0 12 91 0 0 0 80 439 681 629 5 4 MISSOULA СО. 
MUSSELSHELL CO. 4,428 0 13 0 2 0 0 0 0 0 1 0 0 2 0 17 3 3 0 269 2 0 0 45 0 0 9 0 0 0 16 31 31 24 0 0 MUSSELSHELL CO. 
PARK CO. 12,660 0 62 0 2 2 0 1 1 0 6 4 0 4 0 41 26 4 6 574 9 0 0 103 0 27 0 0 0 0 6 44 92 227 0 0 PARK CO. 
PETROLEUM CO. 655 0 5 0 1 0 0 0 0 4 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 66 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 19 3 0 0 PETROLEUM CO. 
PHILLIPS CO. 5,367 0 362 5 0 5 0 0 0 0 2 1 0 0 0 19 9 0 0 390 0 0 0 23 0 9 9 0 0 0 4 28 79 59 0 0 РНІШІР5 СО. 
PONDERA СО. 6,731 0 655 0 1 0 0 4 0 0 1 2 0 0 0 43 20 0 0 922 0 0 0 12 0 0 82 0 0 0 0 14 14 212 0 0 PONDERA CO. 
POWDER RIVER CO. 2,520 0 33 2 0 0 0 0 0 1 0 0 0 3 1 9 1 4 0 101 0 0 0 2 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 8 12 0 0 POWDER RIVER CO. 
POWELL CO. 6,958 0 169 1 12 0 0 5 0 1 7 1 0 0 0 22 35 1 0 598 0 0 0 29 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 17 67 9 0 0 POWELL CO. 
PRAIRIE CO. 1,836 0 24 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 6 0 0 0 0 21 8 0 0 16 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 14 6 9 0 0 PRAIRIE CO. 
RAVALLI CO. 22,493 0 155 3 37 7 5 4 1 2 12 3 0 25 3 204 90 8 0 804 7 0 0 43 0 0 0 0 0 0 29 68 186 311 0 0 RAVALLI CO. 
RICHLAND CO. 12,243 0 114 4 5 0 0 3 0 0 8 0 0 1 0 216 49 1 0 514 0 0 0 0 0 0 34 0 0 0 12 92 408 84 0 0 RICHLAND CO. 
ROOSEVELT CO. 10,467 0 3,865 2 0 1 0 1 0 0 27 2 1 2 0 48 17 2 0 514 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 141 46 0 0 ROOSEVELT CO. 
ROSEBUD CO. 9,899 0 2,433 4 8 18 0 5 0 1 4 4 3 1 1 109 45 2 0 158 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 16 42 50 0 0 ROSEBUD CO. 
SANDERS CO. 8,675 0 392 1 6 1 1 5 0 1 10 1 0 2 0 41 30 10 0 688 0 0 0 23 0 0 2 0 0 0 4 53 75 113 0 0 SANDERS CO. 
SHERIDAN CO. 5,414 0 38 0 5 1 0 0 1 0 1 1 0 15 0 14 16 0 0 300 0 0 0 3 0 0 3 0 0 0 0 8 457 32 0 0 SHERIDAN CO. 
SILVER BOW CO. 38,092 1 538 6 42 30 0 33 0 15 24 19 0 8 2 497 524 4 0 1,920 57 0 0 825 0 0 17 10 0 0 34 49 113 175 0 0 SILVER BOW CO. 
STILLWATER CO. 5,598 0 31 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 11 2 4 0 291 0 0 0 15 0 1 34 0 0 0 8 9 46 94 0 0 STILLWATER CO. 
SWEET GRASS CO. 3,216 0 14 0 0 0 0 1 0 0 3 0 0 2 0 1 4 0 0 557 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 22 31 0 0 SWEET GRASS CO. 
TETON CO. 6,491 0 81 0 0 0 0 1 0 1 0 2 0 0 1 13 11 1 0 330 4 0 0 2 0 0 0 0 0 0 8 33 42 146 0 0 TETON CO. 
TOOLE CO. 5,559 0 83 0 1 0 0 1 0 0 1 1 0 0 0 24 4 5 0 304 0 0 0 4 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 11 8 64 0 0 TOOLE CO. 
TREASURE CO. 981 0 4 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 1 0 0 0 0 28 6 0 0 6 0 0 0 2 0 0 11 0 0 0 0 0 1 22 0 0 TREASURE CO. 
VALLEY CO. 10,250 0 889 2 5 1 1 6 0 0 9 10 0 8 0 46 50 2 0 357 5 7 0 14 0 15 19 0 0 0 0 54 125 88 0 0 VALLEY CO. 
WHEATLAND CO. 2,359 0 8 1 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 0 0 0 0 9 5 0 0 93 0 0 0 0 0 0 7 0 0 0 8 25 17 56 0 0 WHEATLAND CO. 
WIBAUX CO. 1,476 0 5 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 6 1 0 0 375 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 15 2 5 0 0 WIBAUX CO. 
YELLOWSTONE CO. 108,035 8 2244 21 289 54 16 48 1 18 146 45 2 37 2 2,212 612 65 148 0 3,473 52 21 0 177 0 5 98 6 0 0 9 461 473 580 0 0 YELLOWSTONE CO. 
YELLOWSTONE NATIONAL 275 0 1 0 0 0 0 0 0 1 0 0 0 3 0 1 0 0 0 21 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 3 0 0 | YELLOWSTONE NATIONAL 
МЕВНА5КА 1,569,825 1 24 9,145 928 48390 1,106 26 867 105 160 1,378 993 27 1,438 362 22,431 4,605  627| 6,921 7 56,579 1,333 60 5 979 26 20 721 39 37 0 573 48,442 20,827 10,334 341 49 NEBRASKA 
ADAMS CO. 30,656 0 65 14 125 20 1 2 0 3 19 6 0 25 0 188 66 10 0 1,076 26 0 0 10 0 0 2 0 0 0 0 516 471 206 7 0 ADAMS CO. 
ANTELOPE CO. 8,675 0 15 1 3 0 0 0 0 0 4 1 0 0 4 8 3 0 0 1,527 10 0 0 6 0 0 4 0 0 0 0 105 113 51 0 0 ANTELOPE CO. 
ARTHUR CO. 513 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 28 0 0 0 ARTHUR СО. 
BANNER CO. 918 0 4 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 11 0 0 0 15 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 0 0 0 0 7 18 26 0 0 ВАММЕН СО. 
BLAINE CO. 867 0 4 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 0 0 174 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 9 2 0 0 0 BLAINE CO. 
BOONE CO. 7,391 0 4 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 1 3 0 0 0 9 6 0 0 507 0 0 0 14 0 0 10 0 0 0 0 111 103 97 0 0 BOONE CO. 
BOX BUTTE CO. 13,696 0 227 0 47 0 0 2 0 3 37 4 0 0 0 455 55 4 0 585 14 0 0 15 0 0 6 0 0 0 0 232 190 65 0 0 BOX BUTTE CO. 
BOYD CO. 3,331 0 T 0 0 0 0 1 0 0 0 4 0 0 0 2 7 0 0 98 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 254 45 30 0 0 BOYD СО. 
BROWN СО. 4,377 0 7 1 0 0 0 0 0 0 5 4 0 0 0 14 0 0 0 1,822 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 39 64 20 0 0 BROWN СО. 
BUFFALO СО. 34,797 0 70 18 51 13 0 6 0 2 9 19 0 37 9 636 142 3 0 1,507 7 0 0 45 0 0 18 0 0 0 0 904 575 249 18 0 BUFFALO CO. 
BURT CO. 8,813 0 58 4 1 0 0 1 0 0 0 14 0 1 0 20 10 0 0 397 2 0 0 6 0 0 3 0 0 0 0 65 28 37 0 0 BURT CO. 
BUTLER CO. 9,330 0 11 4 1 0 0 0 0 0 1 2 0 1 0 3 9 0 0 286 0 0 0 12 0 2 19 0 0 0 0 3,011 27 118 а 0 BUTLER CO. 
CASS CO. 20,297 0 41 1 38 9 0 12 0 1 9 8 0 2 2 66 54 6 0 884 20 0 0 20 0 0 20 0 0 0 3 314 205 74 0 0 CASS CO. 
CEDAR CO. 11,375 1 12 0 1 0 0 0 0 0 0 4 0 7 0 30 8 0 0 172 0 0 0 2 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 77 150 34 0 0 CEDAR CO. 
CHASE CO. 4,758 0 17 0 1 0 0 2 0 0 0 0 0 4 0 46 1 0 0 758 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 57 13 27 0 0 CHASE CO. 
CHERRY CO. 6,758 0 90 0 1 1 0 4 0 1 4 0 0 0 0 10 8 4 0 1,246 43 0 0 0 0 0 7 0 0 0 0 107 87 66 0 0 CHERRY CO. 
CHEYENNE CO. 10,057 0 74 1 13 1 0 1 0 0 14 2 0 1 0 212 33 1 0 305 0 0 0 5 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 197 116 24 0 0 CHEYENNE CO. 
CLAY CO. 8,106 0 10 0 1 0 0 3 0 0 2 1 0 5 0 41 13 1 0 602 26 0 0 0 0 0 7 0 0 0 0 204 81 92 0 0 CLAY CO. 
COLFAX CO. 9,890 0 7 1 2 0 0 1 0 0 1 0 0 2 0 51 28 0 0 269 0 0 0 12 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 2,718 47 22 0 0 COLFAX CO. 
CUMING CO. 11,664 0 1 1 4 0 0 5 0 0 1 1 0 4 0 22 22 0 0 304 0 0 0 2 0 0 1 0 0 0 0 264 98 25 0 0 CUMING CO. 
CUSTER CO. 13,877 0 29 2 0 0 0 1 0 0 3 4 0 0 0 42 5 0 0 739 7 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 281 297 134 0 0 CUSTER CO. 
DAKOTA CO. 16,573 0 177 2 51 4 0 5 1 0 3 29 0 4 3 454 25 3 0 308 9 0 0 29 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 129 359 130 0 0 DAKOTA CO. 
DAWES CO. 9,609 0 127 4 81 13 0 2 2 1 11 5 0 1 1 115 38 2 0 383 0 0 0 21 0 0 9 0 0 0 0 148 105 147 0 0 DAWES CO. 
DAWSON CO. 22,304 3 32 9 14 1 0 1 0 2 14 8 0 19 1 500 77 9 0 1,433 93 1 0 10 0 0 12 0 0 0 0 350 544 218 0 0 DAWSON CO. 
DEUEL CO. 2,462 0 6 0 0 0 0 2 0 0 4 2 0 5 0 96 14 0 0 36 0 0 0 2 0 0 2 0 0 0 0 28 29 48 0 0 DEUEL CO. 
DIXON CO. 7,137 0 5 0 2 0 0 0 0 0 2 5 0 24 0 16 9 1 0 158 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 32 110 40 0 0 DIXON CO. 
DODGE CO. 35,847 0 77 9 56 2 0 15 0 0 1 5 1 42 0 89 66 2 * 0 990 8 0 0 0 0 0 6 0 0 0 0 1,400 739 236 7 0 DODGE CO. 
DOUGLAS CO. 397,038 11 1,925 384 39,832 443 9 271 34 54 410 309 5 30 164 6,562 1,321 189 | 6,012 0 8,686 582 41 5 260 12 5 365 29 14 0 381 9,981 4,829 1,803 180 16 DOUGLAS CO. 
DUNDY CO. 2,861 0 3 0 0 0 0 1 0 0 0 7 0 0 0 9 1 0 0 571 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 4 0 0 25 22 33 0 0 DUNDY CO. 
FILLMORE CO. 7,920 0 13 5 7 0 0 0 0 0 1 0 0 0 0 11 11 0 0 265 0 0 0 3 0 0 4 0 0 0 0 747 88 30 0 0 FILLMORE CO. 
FRANKLIN CO. 4,377 0 4 2 3 0 0 0 0 0 1 2 0 1 0 11 5 0 0 452 2 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 23 53 16 0 0 FRANKLIN CO. 
FRONTIER CO. 3,647 0 2 0 1 2 0 0 0 0 0 1 0 7 0 17 4 0 0 665 0 0 0 2 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 26 81 30 0 0 FRONTIER CO. 
FURNAS CO. 6,486 0 4 3 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 0 0 0 28 1 0 0 237 0 0 0 5 0 0 2 0 0 0 0 48 64 95 0 0 FURNAS CO. 
GAGE CO. 24,456 0 41 5 30 5 0 3 1 0 8 1 0 8 5 72 57 5 0 1,035 0 0 9 0 0 0 10 0 0 0 0 741 84 256 0 0 GAGE CO. 
GARDEN CO. 2,802 0 9 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 3 5 0 0 441 0 0 0 2 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 19 101 33 0 0 GARDEN CO. 
GARFIELD CO. 2,363 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 0 0 0 6 0 0 0 315 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 0 0 0 0 200 52 38 0 0 GARFIELD CO. 
GOSPER CO. 2,140 0 0 0 0 0 0 3 0 0 4 0 0 0 0 8 0 0 0 88 0 0 0 0 0 0 3 0 0 0 0 11 13 11 0 0 GOSPER CO. 
GRANT CO. 877 0 1 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 1 1 0 0 0 2 1 0 0 89 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 1 2 5 0 0 GRANT CO. 
GREELEY CO. 3,462 0 2 4 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 7 1 0 0 73 0 0 0 11 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 53 68 7 0 0 GREELEY CO. 
HALL CO. 47,690 0 109 15 120 11 5 14 2 15 11 11 0 24 7 1,234 108 6 0 1,532 5 0 0 14 0 0 3 0 0 0 0 1,107 1,025 313 0 0 HALL CO. 
HAMILTON CO. 9,301 0 6 0 2 0 0 5 0 0 2 2 0 0 0 38 19 0 0 445 7 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 80 277 110 0 0 HAMILTON CO. 
HARLAN CO. 4,292 0 1 1 1 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 1 3 0 0 288 0 0 0 0 0 0 10 0 0 0 0 25 34 29 0 0 HARLAN CO. 
HAYES CO. 1,356 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 97 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 14 0 10 0 0 HAYES CO. 
HITCHCOCK CO. 4,079 0 8 3 2 0 0 7 0 0 0 3 0 0 0 15 4 0 0 296 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 72 28 17 0 0 HITCHCOCK CO. 
HOLT CO. 13,552 0 15 1 1 0 0 4 0 0 0 2 0 0 0 15 25 0 0 433 0 0 0 2 0 0 Т 0 0 0 0 659 174 116 0 0 HOLT CO. 
HOOKER CO. 990 0 3 0 0 0 0 5 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 13 5 1 0 56 0 0 0 2 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 4 20 0 0 HOOKER CO. 
HOWARD CO. 6,773 0 21 0 2 0 0 2 0 3 0 1 0 0 1 17 14 0 0 202 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 352 586 48 0 0 HOWARD CO. 
JEFFERSON CO. 9,817 0 11 1 7 0 0 0 1 0 2 3 1 1 0 72 5 4 0 372 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 202 23 27 0 0 JEFFERSON СО. 
JOHNSON СО. 5,285 0 2 0 0 0 0 3 0 0 0 0 0 2 0 2 11 0 0 122 0 0 0 0 0 0 4 0 0 0 0 43 17 34 0 0 JOHNSON CO. 
KEARNEY CO. 7,053 0 3 1 6 0 0 0 0 0 0 3 0 2 0 84 13 0 0 324 0 0 0 3 0 0 2 0 0 0 0 46 498 12 0 0 KEARNEY CO. 
KEITH CO. 9,364 0 40 1 2 0 0 1 0 2 1 2 0 30 0 309 53 1 0 397 0 0 0 11 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 116 205 59 0 0 KEITH CO. 
KEYA PAHA CO. 1,301 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 0 0 0 339 0 0 0 3 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 16 13 21 0 0 КЕҮА РАНА СО. 
KIMBALL CO. 4,882 0 16 0 1 0 0 3 0 0 0 0 0 5 0 123 23 4 0 166 14 0 0 0 0 0 6 0 0 0 0 103 49 54 0 0 KIMBALL CO. 
KNOX CO. 11,457 0 461 1 1 0 0 0 0 0 2 0 0 3 2 17 10 2 0 389 0 0 0 5 0 0 2 0 0 0 0 816 129 25 0 0 KNOX CO. 
LANCASTER CO. 192,884 7 942 266 3,521 449 3 71 20 16 217 138 з 543 86 2,012 663 118 740 7 4,836 231 0 0 144 0 0 6 10 12 0 19 5,418 1,713 1,860 112 33 LANCASTER CO. 
LINCOLN CO. 36,455 1 91 8 100 21 0 13 0 2 71 7 2 14 9 1,325 177 8 0 1,882 57 7 0 60 0 7 0 0 0 0 0 465 605 316 0 0 LINCOLN CO. 
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WE THE PEOPLE: AN ATLAS ОҒ AMERICA'S ETHNIC DIVERSITY 


SINGLE ANCESTRY 
State/County English Finnish French & German Greek Guyan. Haitian Hungarian Iranian Irish Israeli Italian Jamaican Laotian Latvian Lebanese Lithuan. Norwegian Pakistani Polish Portuguese Romanian Russian Scottish Serbian Slovak Slovene Swedish Swiss Syrian Taiwan. Thai Trinidad Turkish Ukranian Welsh State/County 
|-- Fr. Can. & Azorean & Tobago 
MISSOULA CO. 7,632 300 2,320 11,843 161 5 0 223 0 5,368 0 800 0 523 11 57 32 3.004 19 667 21 54 276 1,019 30 17 12 1,826 154 7 0 0 0 0 51 305 MISSOULA СО. 
MUSSELSHELL CO. 217 17 57 511 0 0 0 9 0 175 0 41 0 0 0 0 0 146 0 26 3 0 5 40 0 0 0 35 5 0 0 0 0 0 0 16 MUSSELSHELL CO. 
PARK CO. 1,669 8 483 1,888 70 0 0 27 0 850 0 195 0 0 0 9 0 613 0 57 22 0 12 162 0 9 0 261 27 0 0 0 0 0 0 54 PARK CO. 
PETROLEUM CO. 62 0 17 109 3 0 0 0 0 21 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 59 0 0 0 0 0 5 0 0 0 5 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 PETROLEUM CO. 
PHILLIPS CO. 205 9 148 779 0 0 0 0 0 147 0 11 0 0 0 0 0 494 0 26 0 0 14 61 0 0 0 153 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 PHILLIPS CO. 
PONDERA CO. 333 7 41 800 11 0 0 11 0 153 0 5 0 0 0 0 0 308 0 16 0 0 15 17 0 0 0 93 10 0 0 0 0 0 0 32 PONDERA CO. 
POWDER RIVER CO. 163 21 31 372 0 0 0 0 0 98 0 27 0 0 0 0 4 47 0 10 0 0 0 35 2 0 0 17 4 0 0 0 0 0 0 11 POWDER RIVER CO. 
POWELL CO. 485 27 53 525 0 0 0 14 0 442 0 48 0 0 0 0 0 142 0 36 0 0 0 44 7 0 0 82 7 0 0 0 0 0 8 0 POWELL CO. 
PRAIRIE CO. 64 2 7 584 0 0 0 2 0 51 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 79 0 52 0 5 7 5 0 0 0 17 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 3 PRAIRIE CO. 
RAVALLI CO. 2,887 50 447 3,469 22 0 0 31 0 1,256 0 195 0 79 0 7 7 658 0 176 73 10 54 424 0 6 0 417 40 0 0 0 0 0 2 68 RAVALLI CO. 
RICHLAND CO. 665 28 177 2,746 6 0 0 2 0 537 0 9 0 0 0 0 0 1,331 0 107 0 0 18 114 0 0 0 152 13 0 0 0 0 0 55 24 RICHLAND CO. 
ROOSEVELT CO. 214 0 109 965 0 0 0 7 0 208 0 42 0 0 0 0 4 822 0 52 6 0 17 4 0 0 0 97 6 0 0 0 0 0 27 0 ROOSEVELT СО. 
ROSEBUD СО. 642 23 62 1,274 0 0 0 0 0 270 0 19 0 0 0 0 6 299 0 32 0 0 16 28 0 0 0 126 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 ROSEBUD СО. 
SANDERS CO. 766 31 257 1,054 0 0 0 5 0 668 0 50 0 0 0 0 6 410 0 52 7 0 11 136 9 7 0 95 15 0 0 0 0 0 10 17 SANDERS СО. 
SHERIDAN CO. 96 4 57 480 0 0 0 6 0 227 0 24 0 0 5 0 3 1,002 0 24 0 5 2 36 2 0 0 104 8 0 0 0 0 0 4 0 SHERIDAN CO. 
SILVER BOW CO 3,534 749 757 2,350 70 0 0 36 6 5,388 0 904 0 0 0 31 22 802 0 237 18 12 56 255 209 6 47 663 22 6 0 0 0 0 8 144 SILVER BOW CO. 
STILLWATER CO. 664 29 121 1,419 0 0 0 16 0 479 0 51 0 0 0 0 0 542 0 35 0 0 48 119 0 0 0 154 17 0 0 0 0 0 5 5 STILLWATER CO. 
SWEET GRASS CO. 150 14 12 434 0 0 0 2 0 98 0 15 0 0 0 0 0 526 0 20 0 0 0 41 0 0 0 33 20 0 0 0 0 0 2 2 SWEET GRASS CO. 
TETON CO. 487 19 69 1,126 0 0 0 5 0 205 0 24 0 0 0 4 0 388 0 27 3 0 7 50 0 0 3 109 18 0 0 0 0 0 5 6 TETON CO. 
TOOLE CO. 592 0 83 819 0 0 0 14 0 257 0 43 0 0 0 0 0 415 0 19 0 0 0 67 0 0 0 63 23 0 0 0 0 0 2 0 TOOLE CO. 
TREASURE CO. 70 0 0 160 0 0 0 0 0 28 0 8 0 0 0 0 0 46 0 11 0 0 4 18 0 0 0 26 0 0 0 0 0 0 4 0 TREASURE CO. 
VALLEY CO. 499 7 111 1,658 7 0 0 8 0 307 0 16 0 0 0 0 0 1,140 0 32 0 14 17 73 0 0 0 134 14 5 0 0 0 0 55 19 VALLEY CO. 
WHEATLAND CO. 182 3 31 401 6 0 0 0 0 68 0 4 0 0 0 0 0 130 0 2 0 0 2 66 0 0 0 19 5 0 0 0 0 0 0 5 WHEATLAND CO. 
WIBAUX CO. 40 0 15 162 0 0 0 0 0 38 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 77 0 58 0 0 0 3 0 0 0 12 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 WIBAUX CO. 
YELLOWSTONE CO 6,357 201 966 18,173 31 0 0 127 20 3,099 0 731 0 0 0 46 30 3,542 0 471 0 45 240 641 19 44 0 952 109 6 0 7 0 0 63 179 YELLOWSTONE CO. 
YELLOWSTONE NATIONAL 31 0 0 26 0 0 0 3 0 5 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 6 0 2 0 0 0 7 0 0 0 2 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 | YELLOWSTONE NATIONAL 
NEBRASKA 92,699 457 12,970 352,873 1,226 6 0 1,230 460 61,14 15 10,892 200 354 728 750 1,500 8,167 46 23,554 239 335 2,744 6,057 291 110 51 34,070 2,665 23 45 318 45 70 796 2,99 МЕВНА5КА 
АОАМ5 СО. 2,150 18 397 10,234 14 0 0 2 0 1,225 0 46 0 0 0 15 0 121 0 223 0 6 39 106 0 0 0 713 32 8 0 0 0 0 0 60 ADAMS CO. 
ANTELOPE CO. 348 0 82 2,657 0 0 0 0 0 186 0 0 0 0 0 10 2 39 0 29 0 0 0 23 0 2 0 176 15 0 0 0 0 0 0 9 ANTELOPE СО. 
ARTHUR CO. 55 0 0 132 0 0 0 0 0 25 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 4 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 6 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 ARTHUR CO. 
BANNER CO. 67 2 15 129 0 0 0 0 0 22 0 2 0 0 0 0 0 6 0 0 0 0 0 9 0 0 0 65 4 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 ВАММЕН СО. 
BLAINE CO. 60 0 3 139 0 0 0 2 0 45 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 4 0 2 0 0 0 6 0 0 0 8 1 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 BLAINE CO. 
BOONE CO. 542 0 72 2,568 2 0 0 0 0 310 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 245 0 244 0 0 0 29 0 0 0 204 30 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 BOONE CO. 
BOX BUTTE CO 1,068 6 221 2,997 27 0 0 11 0 704 0 47 0 0 0 14 0 107 0 94 0 0 12 102 0 0 0 211 16 0 0 16 0 11 35 29 BOX BUTTE CO. 
BOYD CO. 93 0 14 1,044 0 0 0 0 0 122 0 5 0 0 0 0 0 18 0 9 0 0 7 9 0 0 0 162 2 0 0 0 0 0 0 3 BOYD CO. 
BROWN CO. 244 0 24 535 0 0 0 2 0 113 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 9 0 6 3 0 0 13 0 0 0 71 11 0 0 0 0 0 4 4 BROWN СО. 
BUFFALO CO. 2,540 4 363 9,299 43 0 0 16 8 1,560 0 114 0 0 4 53 0 234 0 534 11 0 0 200 4 0 0 1,145 64 18 0 8 0 0 6 58 BUFFALO СО. 
BURT CO. 596 4 102 1,276 0 0 0 0 0 281 0 6 0 0 0 0 2 50 0 50 0 0 0 27 0 0 0 878 55 0 0 0 0 0 0 7 BURT CO. 
BUTLER CO. 289 0 24 1,348 0 0 0 2 0 139 0 9 0 0 0 0 2 10 0 99 0 0 6 12 0 0 0 46 10 0 0 0 0 0 0 9 BUTLER CO. 
CASS CO. 1412 2 219 4,794 13 0 0 16 0 759 0 59 0 0 0 9 5 43 0 139 13 0 1 97 0 0 0 270 14 11 0 0 0 0 0 25 СА55 СО. 
CEDAR СО. 277 0 69 5,791 0 0 0 2 0 179 0 15 0 0 0 0 0 134 0 9 0 0 0 8 0 0 0 350 30 0 0 0 0 0 3 26 CEDAR CO. 
CHASE CO. 276 0 15 948 0 0 0 0 0 138 0 17 0 0 0 0 0 3 0 4 0 0 6 21 0 0 0 100 13 0 0 0 0 о о 5 CHASE СО. 
CHERRY CO. 505 0 77 1,191 0 0 0 0 0 455 0 6 0 0 0 31 0 31 0 19 0 0 0 8 0 0 0 121 0 12 0 0 0 0 8 6 CHERRY CO. 
CHEYENNE CO. 454 0 7i 2,661 0 0 0 0 0 439 0 60 0 0 2 0 6 29 0 13 0 0 9 53 0 0 0 324 14 0 0 0 0 0 0 26 CHEYENNE CO. 
CLAY CO. 398 0 79 2,976 0 0 0 2 0 224 0 6 0 0 0 4 0 33 0 24 0 0 19 52 0 0 0 343 18 22 0 0 0 0 0 9 CLAY CO. 
COLFAX CO. 221 0 6 2,207 0 0 0 2 0 151 0 10 0 0 0 0 0 21 0 112 6 0 2 0 0 0 0 24 16 0 0 5 0 0 0 0 COLFAX CO. 
CUMING CO. 251 0 47 6,147 0 0 0 5 0 168 0 2 0 0 0 0 0 21 0 27 2 0 0 5 0 0 0 197 16 0 0 0 0 0 2 0 CUMING CO. 
CUSTER CO. 1,500 0 11 2,176 2 0 0 0 0 776 0 20 0 0 0 7 6 83 0 94 0 0 15 97 0 0 0 447 34 0 0 0 0 0 5 33 CUSTER CO. 
DAKOTA CO. 942 0 159 3,058 0 0 0 12 0 988 0 30 0 0 0 9 2 198 0 97 0 0 2 61 0 0 0 279 37 0 0 0 0 0 0 20 DAKOTA CO. 
DAWES CO. 1,026 2 65 2,264 6 0 0 5 0 393 0 37 0 0 0 0 7 96 12 60 0 0 2 45 0 0 0 130 12 0 0 0 0 0 0 23 DAWES CO. 
DAWSON CO. 1,769 0 252 6,404 5 0 0 0 0 773 0 9 0 44 0 57 0 94 0 65 0 0 32 136 0 0 0 871 20 36 0 0 0 0 0 39 DAWSON CO. 
DEUEL CO. 157 0 23 568 0 0 0 0 0 54 0 7 0 0 0 0 0 12 0 7 0 0 0 4 0 0 0 134 2 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 DEUEL CO. 
DIXON CO. 371 0 39 2,020 0 0 0 2 0 260 0 2 0 0 0 0 8 97 0 3 0 0 0 17 0 3 0 500 26 0 0 0 0 0 0 4 DIXON CO. 
DODGE CO. 1,435 18 214 9,778 20 0 0 17 0 1,181 0 67 5 8 0 8 0 197 0 264 0 37 14 85 0 0 0 793 28 0 0 0 0 0 16 2 DODGE CO. 
DOUGLAS CO. 18,563 87 2,702 46,767 514 0 0 706 182 19,086 14 7,517 116 218 189 350 1,030 2,202 0 8,991 46 222 1,681 1,199 1% 45 22 5,928 245 76 0 17 10 41 394 543 DOUGLAS СО. 
DUNDY CO. 208 0 38 553 0 0 0 0 0 171 0 6 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 23 0 0 0 13 0 0 0 32 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 5 DUNDY CO. 
FILLMORE CO. 408 2 47 2,296 0 0 0 0 0 191 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 12 0 14 2 0 6 15 0 0 0 148 5 0 0 0 0 0 0 8 FILLMORE CO. 
FRANKLIN CO. 280 2 95 1,645 0 0 0 2 0 96 0 4 0 0 0 0 0 23 0 5 0 0 0 10 0 0 0 75 0 2 0 0 0 0 0 5 FRANKLIN CO. 
FRONTIER CO. 344 2 30 1,149 0 0 0 0 0 149 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 13 0 0 0 0 3 19 0 0 0 37 6 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 FRONTIER CO. 
FURNAS CO. 531 2 54 1,795 0 0 0 0 0 298 0 4 0 0 0 0 0 28 0 13 0 0 2 28 0 0 0 168 7 0 0 0 0 0 0 9 FURNAS CO. 
GAGE CO. 1,583 0 211 8,874 2 0 0 0 0 703 0 53 0 0 0 0 2 31 0 138 0 0 9 25 0 0 0 139 19 0 0 0 0 0 0 68 GAGE CO. 
GARDEN CO. 210 0 36 637 0 0 0 0 0 221 0 19 0 0 0 0 0 15 0 21 0 2 0 23 1 0 0 89 10 0 0 0 0 0 0 5 GARDEN CO. 
GARFIELD CO. 258 0 52 519 0 0 0 0 0 168 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 5 0 67 0 0 0 29 0 0 0 46 7 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 GARFIELD CO. 
GOSPER CO. 136 0 21 790 0 0 0 0 0 82 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 7 0 6 0 0 0 10 0 0 0 55 5 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 GOSPER CO. 
GRANT CO. 111 0 5 124 0 0 0 0 0 74 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 5 0 3 0 0 0 6 0 0 0 11 3 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 GRANT CO. 
GREELEY CO. 144 0 26 752 0 0 0 0 0 467 0 2 0 0 0 0 0 1 0 101 0 0 0 12 0 0 0 39 4 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 GREELEY CO. 
HALL CO. 3,199 0 521 14,435 75 0 0 12 0 2,411 0 84 5 0 0 5 15 224 0 1,201 0 0 27 233 0 0 0 958 138 0 0 6 0 0 2 65 HALL CO. 
HAMILTON CO. 641 0 53 2,609 0 0 0 2 0 214 0 9 0 5 0 0 0 25 0 60 5 0 9 29 0 0 0 464 30 7 0 0 0 0 5 20 HAMILTON CO. 
HARLAN CO. 400 0 36 1,341 0 0 0 0 0 150 0 6 0 0 0 0 0 3 0 8 0 0 3 38 0 0 0 147 8 0 0 0 0 0 2 3 HARLAN CO. 
HAYES CO. 64 0 8 176 0 0 0 2 0 35 0 2 0 0 0 0 0 7 0 0 0 0 2 4 0 0 0 15 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 HAYES CO. 
HITCHCOCK CO. 313 0 50 1,154 0 0 0 0 0 297 0 17 0 0 0 0 0 16 0 5 0 0 15 28 0 0 0 58 6 0 0 0 0 0 0 6 HITCHCOCK CO. 
HOLT CO. 793 0 140 4,509 3 0 0 3 0 1,151 0 27 0 0 2 0 0 72 0 166 4 0 т 101 0 0 0 202 15 0 0 0 0 0 8 20 HOLT CO. 
HOOKER CO. 60 0 25 128 0 0 0 0 0 35 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 8 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 23 8 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 HOOKER CO. 
HOWARD CO. 355 0 32 1,723 0 0 0 0 0 291 0 3 0 0 0 0 0 26 0 474 0 1 10 11 0 0 0 161 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 3 HOWARD CO. 
JEFFERSON CO. 569 0 72 4,181 0 0 0 0 9 230 0 1 0 0 0 0 0 14 0 18 0 0 5 23 0 0 0 38 8 0 0 0 0 0 0 11 JEFFERSON СО. 
JOHNSON CO. 388 0 35 2,181 0 0 0 0 0 150 0 8 0 0 0 0 0 3 0 62 0 0 0 6 0 0 0 St 13 0 0 0 0 0 0 10 JOHNSON CO. 
KEARNEY CO 277 0 37 1,456 0 0 0 0 0 166 0 4 0 0 0 0 0 27 0 9 2 0 0 18 0 0 0 458 5 0 0 0 0 0 0 5 KEARNEY CO. 
KEITH CO. 728 6 166 2,418 38 0 0 0 0 475 0 12 0 0 6 0 0 27 0 92 12 0 14 94 0 0 0 259 58 0 0 0 0 0 14 27 KEITH CO. 
KEYA PAHA CO. 78 0 2 231 0 0 0 0 0 61 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 7 0 0 0 0 0 12 0 0 0 31 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 10 KEYA PAHA CO. 
KIMBALL CO. 275 0 62 1,076 0 0 0 0 0 143 0 13 0 0 0 14 0 51 0 16 0 0 14 16 0 0 6 115 6 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 KIMBALL СО. 
KNOX CO. 390 0 80 3793 2 0 0 3 0 218 0 5 0 0 0 0 0 85 0 23 0 0 7 29 0 0 0 561 16 0 0 0 0 0 0 6 KNOX CO. 
LANCASTER CO. 13,356 107 1,338 39,853 225 6 0 133 246 6,025 0 679 59 21 466 77 91 1,034 21 1,432 6 28 266 821 17 22 0 3,608 286 5 32 13 32 12 206 207 LANCASTER CO. 
LINCOLN CO. d 3277 58 611 8,076 25 0 0 43 0 2,098 0 147 0 0 0 32 0 281 0 281 21 0 6 362 0 0 0 1,454 40 25 0 0 0 0 6 75 LINCOLN CO. 
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ETHNIC POPULATION DATA FOR STATES AND COUNTIES — 1980 


RACE HISPANIC ORIGIN SINGLE ANCESTRY 
State/County Total Aleut Amer. Asian Black Chinese Eskimo Filipino Guam. Hawaiian Japanese Korean Samoan  Viet.| Cuban Mexican Other Puerto Jewish | Albanian American Arab ^ Armenian Assyrian Austrian British Basque Belgian Brazilian Cambodian Саре Croatian Czech & Danish Dutch Е. & №. Egyptian State/County 
Indian — Indian Span.  Rican| (Est) & U.S. Groups? W. Ind.? Verdean Czechoslvk African 
LOGAN CO. 983 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 4 1 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 14 16 10 0 0 LOGAN CO. 
LOUP CO. 859 0 0 0 1 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 0 81 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 22 16 7 0 0 LOUP CO. 
MCPHERSON CO. 593 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 1 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 88 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 3 18 6 0 0 MCPHERSON CO. 
MADISON CO. 31,382 0 179 21 29 0 0 16 1 0 2 23 1 12 1 97 49 7 0 837 0 0 0 0 0 0 19 0 0 0 0 795 227 127 0 0 MADISON СО. 
MERRICK CO. 8,945 0 14 1 4 0 0 1 0 0 4 6 1 3 0 4 17 0 0 1,161 2 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 225 164 100 0 0 MERRICK CO. 
MORRILL CO. 6,085 0 32 0 2 1 0 1 0 0 0 0 0 1 0 343 15 0 0 219 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 31 86 47 0 0 MORRILL CO. 
NANCE CO. 4,740 0 2 0 0 3 0 0 0 0 2 0 0 0 0 9 8 3 0 123 0 0 0 2 0 0 2 0 0 0 1 64 84 30 0 0 NANCE CO. 
NEMAHA CO. 8,367 0 9 0 84 0 0 3 0 0 3 1 1 0 0 38 17 1 0 396 3 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 19 38 10 1 0 NEMAHA CO. 
NUCKOLLS CO. 6,726 0 9 5 1 1 0 0 0 0 0 2 0 2 0 4 4 2 0 506 0 0 0 5 0 0 5 0 0 0 0 173 343 71 0 0 NUCKOLLS CO. 
OTOE CO. 15,183 0 21 2 9 1 0 1 0 0 9 1 0 8 0 65 9 0 0 595 13 0 0 10 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 146 58 93 0 0 OTOE CO. 
PAWNEE CO. 3,937 0 4 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 1 0 2 0 12 3 0 0 83 1 0 0 15 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 323 2 11 0 0 PAWNEE СО. 
PERKINS CO. 3,637 0 6 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 1 0 0 0 0 51 14 0 0 187 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 0 0 0 0 80 61 77 0 0 PERKINS CO. 
PHELPS CO. 9,769 0 14 1 1 0 0 4 0 0 0 5 0 0 1 69 16 1 0 545 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 0 0 0 0 31 160 52 0 0 PHELPS CO. 
PIERCE CO. 8,481 0 11 1 1 0 0 0 0 0 2 0 0 0 0 8 4 0 0 200 0 0 0 4 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 204 148 23 0 0 РІЕНСЕ СО. 
PLATTE CO. 28,852 0 24 15 4 7 1 12 0 0 3 7 0 16 2 44 37 0 0 429 0 0 0 30 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 1,052 271 236 0 0 PLATTE CO. 
POLK CO. 6,320 0 9 3 1 1 0 0 0 3 0 1 0 0 0 7 2 0 0 191 0 0 0 20 0 0 5 0 0 0 0 142 50 28 0 0 POLK CO. 
RED WILLOW CO. 12,615 0 39 5 16 0 0 0 0 1 9 2 3 10 0 146 22 2 0 238 0 0 0 14 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 214 120 193 0 0 RED WILLOW CO. 
RICHARDSON CO. 11,315 0 153 5 2 0 0 1 0 1 0 0 0 13 1 33 28 0 0 468 0 0 0 3 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 160 22 68 0 0 RICHARDSON CO. 
ROCK CO. 2,383 0 2 0 0 1 0 0 0 0 0 1 0 0 0 1 7 0 0 578 2 0 0 4 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 36 29 23 0 0 воск со. 
SALINE CO. 13,131 0 17 2 43 0 0 8 0 0 4 5 1 37 5 32 22 1 0 428 6 0 0 7 0 0 23 0 0 0 0 3,171 95 36 0 0 SALINE CO. 
SARPY CO. 86,015 1 265 37 3756 74 3 302 40 43 268 249 4 150 45 1,464 611 198 0 2,927 39 9 0 52 12 6 80 0 7 0 167 1,522 494 285 9 0 SARPY CO. 
SAUNDERS CO. 18,716 0 33 6 15 1 0 6 1 0 5 4 2 6 0 37 42 4 0 542 2 0 0 10 0 0 10 0 0 0 0 3378 122 55 0 0 SAUNDERS CO. 
SCOTTS BLUFF CO. 38,344 0 454 6 62 2 1 11 0 4 152 10 1 7 з 4431 267 13 0 991 7 0 0 6 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 357 21 243 2 0 SCOTTS BLUFF CO. 
SEWARD CO. 15,789 0 37 3 52 9 0 7 0 2 5 3 0 17 5 61 17 2 0 452 2 0 0 0 0 0 2 0 0 0 0 896 139 82 0 0 SEWARD CO. 
SHERIDAN CO. 7,544 0 392 4 4 4 0 5 0 0 7 12 0 1 0 53 36 0 0 82 8 0 0 2 0 0 9 0 0 0 0 181 161 99 0 0 SHERIDAN CO. 
SHERMAN CO. 4,226 0 0 0 1 0 0 0 0 0 0 1 0 0 0 6 0 0 0 93 2 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 91 45 16 0 0 SHERMAN CO. 
SIOUX CO. 1,845 0 2 1 2 0 0 0 0 0 4 0 0 0 0 10 0 0 51 4 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 23 19 16 0 0 SIOUX CO. 
STANTON CO. 6,549 0 14 8 0 0 0 2 0 0 1 0 0 0 0 12 6 0 0 169 0 0 0 14 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 525 125 14 0 0 STANTON CO. 
THAYER CO. 7,582 0 19 1 3 2 0 0 1 0 0 1 0 0 0 2 10 0 0 115 0 0 0 2 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 113 34 30 0 0 THAYER CO. 
THOMAS CO. 973 0 1 1 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 28 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 8 12 4 0 0 THOMAS CO. 
THURSTON CO. 7,186 0 2,405 0 12 0 1 0 1 0 0 1 0 0 0 23 18 0 0 207 0 0 0 21 2 0 0 0 0 0 0 149 76 19 0 0 THURSTON CO. 
VALLEY CO. 5,633 0 3 0 2 0 0 0 0 0 2 4 0 0 0 16 5 0 0 453 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 0 0 0 0 782 156 64 3 0 VALLEY CO. 
WASHINGTON CO. 15,508 0 28 3 60 0 0 1 0 0 0 6 0 22 0 35 18 2 0 377 2 0 0 17 0 0 5 0 0 0 0 155 1,151 55 2 0 WASHINGTON CO. 
WAYNE CO. 9,858 0 15 14 38 1 0 3 0 0 1 0 0 1 2 16 29 3 0 388 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 65 171 64 0 0 WAYNE CO. 
WEBSTER CO. 4,858 0 1 5 1 0 0 6 0 0 1 1 0 0 0 1 0 0 0 219 0 2 0 0 0 0 1 0 0 0 0 73 47 32 0 0 WEBSTER CO. 
WHEELER CO. 1,060 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 3 0 3 0 1 0 0 0 72 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 46 17 0 0 0 WHEELER CO. 
YORK CO. 14,798 0 21 5 52 1 5 0 5 15 1 2 3 34 20 2 386 18 0 0 3 0 0 0 0 0 201 105 364 0 0 YORK CO. 
NEVADA 800,493 | 29 13,205 622 50,999 2,979 74 4,064 259 609 2,315 2,057 135 1,124 | 3,708 32,681 15,637 1,853) 15,910 17 27,992 1,085 475 30 1,433 39 1,066 370 67 8 6 337 2,293 3,743 4515 149 74 NEVADA 
CHURCHILL CO. 13,917 0 662 0 95 1 4 230 21 13 30 5 4 0 3 308 288 7 0 407 8 0 0 82 0 47 0 0 0 0 0 53 271 164 0 0 CHURCHILL CO. 
CLARK CO. 463,087 | 12 2,994 366 46,268 1,725 35 2,744 176 390 1,576 1,550 78 603 | 3,484 20,868 9,375 1,359] 14,800 12 17,026 852 228 30 832 29 100 236 45 8 0 196 1,414 1,470 2219 76 68 CLARK CO. 
DOUGLAS CO. 19,421 2 345 2 34 24 2 24 1 18 28 1 23 9 428 242 15 0 620 19 8 0 38 0 20 5 0 0 0 6 92 64 132 0 0 DOUGLAS CO. 
ELKO CO. 17,269 3 1,464 19 81 34 1 20 2 9 19 3 0 0 4 1,286 524 28 0 452 0 0 0 20 0 181 0 0 0 0 0 82 261 279 0 0 ELKO CO. 
ESMERALDA CO. 777 0 20 1 3 0 0 3 0 1 0 0 0 0 0 29 0 1 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 0 0 0 ESMERALDA CO. 
EUREKA CO. 1,198 0 37 0 0 7 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 53 15 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 29 0 0 0 0 0 0 10 5 0 0 EUREKA CO. 
HUMBOLDT CO. 9,434 0 659 0 36 3 1 6 0 1 11 2 0 0 3 957 391 11 0 701 0 0 0 14 0 271 10 0 0 0 0 8 39 96 0 0 HUMBOLDT CO. 
LANDER CO. 4,076 0 132 3 4 1 0 4 0 3 0 2 0 0 1 282 126 0 216 0 0 0 9 0 114 0 0 0 0 0 7 56 47 0 0 LANDER CO. 
LINCOLN CO. 3,732 0 65 2 13 5 0 12 0 0 4 1 0 0 0 229 51 1 0 287 0 0 0 15 10 4 3 0 0 0 0 0 30 39 0 0 LINCOLN CO. 
LYON CO. 13,594 0 526 1 17 15 0 15 1 7 8 3 12 8 0 475 177 16 0 746 0 0 0 8 0 11 6 15 0 0 7 45 77 52 0 0 LYON CO. 
MINERAL CO. 6,217 1 644 9 384 2 0 14 11 0 9 12 0 0 0 277 216 10 0 50 7 6 0 6 0 0 4 0 0 0 0 0 78 118 0 0 MINERAL СО. 
МҮЕ СО. 9,048 1 352 6 55 10 1 24 0 7 8 0 1 0 428 61 19 0 327 0 0 0 8 0 18 0 0 0 0 0 25 89 54 9 0 NYE CO. 
PERSHING CO. 3,408 0 188 1 3 1 2 0 0 0 12 0 0 0 0 340 44 1 0 82 14 0 0 3 0 28 0 0 0 0 0 13 35 32 0 0 PERSHING CO. 
STOREY CO. 1,503 1 36 0 5 1 0 2 1 0 6 5 1 0 0 24 18 1 0 32 0 0 0 8 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 15 7. 0 0 STOREY СО. 
WASHOE СО. 193,623 8 3277 196 3,552 1,089 25 923 28 155 518 402 39 453 186 5,478 3,91 297 1,110 5 5,891 146 188 0 313 0 259 99 7 0 6 67 432 994 1,052 64 6 WASHOE CO. 
WHITE PINE CO. 8,167 0 227 6 12 11 0 3 0 2 23 3 0 1 0 461 274 2 0 228 0 0 0 36 0 0 0 0 0 0 54 26 120 5 0 0 WHITE PINE CO. 
CARSON CITY 32,022 1 1477 10 437 50 3 4 17 15 64 56 0 35 18 758 444 55 0 927 39 45 0 41 0 34 0 7 96 132 214 0 0 CARSON CITY 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 920,610 | 14 1,297 563 3,990 790 41 314 13 64 448 515 13 4,828 274 45270 1,518 988 0 629 5 3 523 18 8 5 56 646 748 2231 50 64 NEW HAMPSHIRE 
BELKNAP CO. 42,884 0 94 29 55 37 7 11 0 6 18 19 0 22 138 3 2,738 12 5 0 58 0 0 7 0 0 0 0 67 42 83 0 0 BELKNAP CO. 
CARROLL CO. 27,931 0 31 8 11 2 1 1 0 0 5 5 0 9 2 2,013 24 17 0 33 0 0 3 0 0 0 0 33 18 118 0 0 CARROLL CO. 
CHESHIRE CO. 62,116 0 93 13 132 15 6 10 0 7 14 28 0 52 * 15 3,686 31 23 0 39 0 0 4 0 0 0 0 47 84 176 0 0 CHESHIRE CO. 
COOS CO. 35,147 0 34 8 26 12 0 13 0 0 5 8 0 16 * 0 2,092 85 6 0 14 0 0 3 0 0 0 0 15 25 63 0 0 COOS CO. 
GRAFTON CO. 65,806 3 134 45 412 84 3 29 1 5 56 38 1 45 0 3,829 57 13 0 58 5 0 18 0 8 0 8 48 72 191 18 0 GRAFTON CO. 
HILLSBOROUGH CO. 276,608 3 353 189 1,388 348 15 77 2 28 103 148 0 680 2,728 134 11,114 648 333 0 190 0 0 278 18 0 5 19 241 175 653 6 29 HILLSBOROUGH CO. 
MERRIMACK CO. 98,302 2 134 62 214 35 1 17 1 0 41 41 2 90 323 85 5,521 117 77 0 38 0 3 62 0 0 0 6 38 85 182 0 0 MERRIMACK CO. 
ROCKINGHAM CO. 190,345 4 272 153 1,469 156 4 109 4 13 126 174 4 276 974 29 8,363 339 475 0 139 0 0 128 0 0 0 0 121 174 521 0 6 ROCKINGHAM CO. 
STRAFFORD CO. 85,408 2 102 49 241 98 4 32 5 3 64 39 6 98 393 2 3,872 194 39 0 57 0 0 20 0 0 0 11 22 62 167 31 29 STRAFFORD СО. 
SULLIVAN CO. 36,063 0 50 7 42 3 0 15 0 2 16 15 0 28 120 4 2,042 11 0 0 3 0 0 0 0 0 0 12 14 11 77 0 0 SULLIVAN CO. 
NEW JERSEY 7,364,82+ | 88 8,176 29,510 925,066 23,369 130 24,377 234 632 9,905 12,845 92 2,884 | 80,860 13,146 154,337 243,540| 412,979 | 1,435 272,561 20,229 10,673 408 24,346 1,351 69 2,732 2006 69 68 1,511 28,881 7,838 47,48 1,773 4551 NEW JERSEY 
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WE THE PEOPLE: AN ATLAS ОҒ AMERICA'S ETHNIC DIVERSITY 


SINGLE ANCESTRY 
State/County English Finnish French & German Greek Guyan. Haitian Hungarian Iranian Irish Israeli | Italian Jamaican Laotian Latvian Lebanese Lithuan. Norwegian Pakistani Polish Portuguese Romanian Russian Scottish Serbian Slovak Slovene Swedish Swiss Syrian Taiwan. Thai Trinidad ^ Turkish Ukranian Welsh State/County 
Fr. Can. & Azorean & Tobago 
LOGAN CO. 54 2 13 167 0 0 0 0 0 59 0 5 0 0 0 0 0 5 0 2 0 0 0 2 0 0 0 42 4 0 0 0 0 0 0 1 LOGAN CO. 
LOUP CO. 86 0 7 178 0 0 0 0 0 21 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 0 5 0 0 0 2 0 0 0 16 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 LOUP CO. 
MCPHERSON CO. 36 0 0 100 0 0 0 0 0 54 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 0 0 0 0 0 3 0 0 0 17 3 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 MCPHERSON CO. 
MADISON CO. 1410 5 253 10,869 26 0 0 6 5 741 0 39 0 0 0 0 0 316 2 143 0 7 10 40 0 0 6 515 46 0 0 0 0 0 5 54 MADISON CO. 
MERRICK CO. 475 0 116 2,866 0 0 0 1 0 457 0 23 0 0 0 0 0 39 0 523 0 0 2 65 0 0 0 578 31 2 0 0 0 0 0 9 MERRICK CO. 
MORRILL CO. 537 0 43 1,755 74 0 0 0 0 167 0 39 0 0 0 0 0 17 0 35 0 0 9 42 0 0 0 66 24 0 0 0 0 0 0 7 MORRILL CO. 
NANCE CO. 277 0 22 815 0 0 0 4 0 173 1 4 0 0 0 0 2 21 0 960 0 0 2 24 0 0 0 250 19 0 0 0 0 0 0 6 NANCE CO. 
NEMAHA CO. 813 0 109 2,456 0 0 0 0 0 235 0 12 0 0 11 0 2 15 0 25 0 0 0 17 0 0 0 40 21 0 0 0 0 0 0 14 МЕМАНА СО. 
NUCKOLLS CO. 410 2 57 1,962 6 0 0 0 0 193 0 22 0 0 0 0 0 30 0 16 0 0 2 24 0 0 0 74 10 0 0 0 0 0 0 3 NUCKOLLS CO. 
OTOE CO. 1,141 0 201 5,423 9 0 0 0 6 464 0 16 0 0 0 13 0 23 0 57 0 0 0 36 0 0 0 121 6 0 0 0 0 0 6 0 ОТОЕ СО. 
PAWNEE СО. 222 0 35 971 0 0 0 0 0 0 7 0 0 0 1 0 4 0 4 0 0 0 9 0 0 0 47 119 0 0 0 0 0 0 4 PAWNEE CO. 
PERKINS CO. 328 3 45 1,091 0 0 0 0 0 159 0 7 0 0 0 0 0 21 0 38 2 0 23 39 0 0 0 117 7 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 РЕНКІМ5 СО. 
PHELPS СО. 449 5 28 1,707 0 0 0 4 0 241 0 16 0 0 0 0 0 51 0 11 7 0 2 20 0 0 0 1,760 7 0 0 0 0 0 0 11 PHELPS СО. 
PIERCE СО. 290 0 4 4,002 0 0 0 0 0 149 0 5 0 0 0 0 0 45 0 12 0 7 2 7 0 0 0 76 15 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 РІЕНСЕ СО. 
PLATTE CO. 814 8 113 10,571 0 0 0 0 0 849 0 29 0 35 2 0 11 60 0 2,233 0 0 5 36 0 0 0 493 317 0 0 0 0 0 2 56 PLATTE CO. 
POLK CO. 364 0 12 1,417 0 0 0 0 102 0 12 0 0 0 0 0 21 0 166 0 0 0 2 0 0 0 120 27 0 2 0 0 0 0 2 POLK CO. 
RED WILLOW CO. 1,112 0 198 4,093 0 0 0 0 773 0 23 0 0 0 0 11 44 0 38 0 0 38 90 0 0 0 277 19 0 0 0 0 0 0 23 RED WILLOW CO. 
RICHARDSON CO. 862 0 105 3,064 8 0 0 10 0 478 0 15 0 0 0 0 0 11 0 37 0 0 0 47 0 0 0 91 155 0 0 0 0 0 0 65 RICHARDSON СО. 
ROCK CO. 114 0 14 386 0 0 0 0 0 98 0 2 0 0 0 2 0 7 0 8 0 0 2 15 0 0 0 45 18 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 ROCK CO. 
SALINE CO. 616 8 75 2,614 5 0 0 6 0 287 0 16 0 0 0 6 0 21 0 49 0 0 12 25 0 2 0 119 12 0 0 0 0 0 8 12 SALINE CO. 
SARPY CO. 6,646 54 821 11,242 50 0 0 137 4 3,476 0 1,045 15 8 3 24 252 428 0 1,702 58 12 116 422 74 26 16 721 59 11 11 223 0 6 42 142 SARPY CO. 
SAUNDERS CO. 650 3 87 3,102 3 0 0 0 0 460 0 36 0 0 26 0 16 32 0 88 0 2 4 28 0 6 1 940 11 2 0 0 0 0 8 26 SAUNDERS CO. 
SCOTTS BLUFF CO. 2,972 12 496 10,984 21 0 0 4 0 1,381 0 152 0 0 2 3 6 215 0 148 13 0 215 324 0 0 0 712 46 4 0 0 0 0 0 58 SCOTTS BLUFF CO. 
SEWARD CO. 606 2 88 6,302 0 0 0 0 0 348 0 37 0 0 6 0 14 32 0 84 6 7 5 29 0 2 0 200 13 2 0 0 0 0 2 12 SEWARD CO. 
SHERIDAN CO. 499 0 79 1,437 0 0 0 21 0 396 0 17 0 8 0 4 1 95 0 30 0 0 4 73 0 0 0 133 69 4 0 0 0 0 0 2 SHERIDAN CO. 
SHERMAN CO. 150 0 12 743 0 0 0 0 0 120 0 2 0 0 0 0 0 14 0 1,100 0 0 0 8 0 2 0 87 0 2 0 0 0 0 0 0 SHERMAN CO. 
SIOUX CO. 182 2 16 541 0 0 0 0 0 117 0 3 0 0 0 0 0 10 0 9 0 0 2 16 0 0 0 19 2 4 0 0 0 0 0 0 SIOUX CO. 
STANTON CO. 152 0 19 2,328 0 0 0 5 0 196 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 31 0 14 7 0 0 17 0 0 0 80 40 0 0 27 0 0 0 0 STANTON CO. 
THAYER CO. 330 6 78 3,842 0 0 0 0 0 131 0 9 0 5 0 0 0 5 0 5 0 0 8 16 0 0 0 54 6 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 THAYER CO. 
THOMAS CO. 117 0 15 173 0 0 0 0 0 38 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 7 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 8 6 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 THOMAS CO. 
THURSTON CO. 145 0 33 1,266 0 0 0 0 0 137 0 5 0 0 0 0 1 40 0 17 0 0 1 6 0 0 0 176 13 0 0 0 3 0 2 0 THURSTON CO. 
VALLEY CO. 220 4 26 731 0 0 0 0 0 178 0 2 0 0 2 0 0 29 0 361 0 0 0 14 0 0 0 65 2 0 0 0 0 0 0 25 VALLEY CO. 
WASHINGTON CO. 807 8 80 3232 6 0 0 10 0 470 0 55 0 0 7 2 4 149 0 54 4 2 7 35 0 0 0 282 12 0 0 0 0 0 3 29 WASHINGTON CO. 
WAYNE CO. 577 6 109 3,432 0 0 0 0 0 173 0 25 0 0 0 0 0 39 0 15 9 0 7 23 0 0 0 349 11 0 0 3 0 0 0 87 WAYNE CO. 
WEBSTER CO. 350 5 40 1,557 0 0 0 0 0 158 0 0 0 2 0 0 0 44 0 6 0 0 2 21 0 0 0 37 37 0 0 0 0 0 0 12 WEBSTER СО. 
WHEELER CO. 45 0 17 279 0 0 0 0 0 61 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 3 0 9 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 10 2 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 WHEELER CO. 
YORK CO. 856 0 19 4,593 2 0 0 0 459 14 0 0 0 0 48 11 94 0 8 41 0 0 0 329 8 0 0 0 17 YORK CO. 
NEVADA 78,625 877 11,687 54,292 2,265 6 17 2,413 622 35,072 100 28,132 113 256 94 584 615 5,168 138 7,147 2,450 520 4,004 5,906 314 372 122 6,480 1,214 156 61 789 8 153 917 1706 NEVADA 
L 

CHURCHILL CO. 2241 30 348 1,619 14 0 0 25 0 1,021 0 436 0 0 0 8 0 274 0 75 232 0 24 246 0 6 0 304 23 0 0 0 0 0 7 137 CHURCHILL CO. 
CLARK CO. 43,785 384 6,372 28,950 1,423 6 0 1,755 234 19,306 82 17,621 95 208 81 470 429 2,448 43 5,041 623 423 2,981 2,564 239 284 73 2,868 545 142 40 604 8 127 717 744 CLARK CO. 
DOUGLAS CO. 1710 42 291 1,998 31 0 0 42 6 766 0 505 0 0 19 15 216 0 136 102 0 97 214 0 7 0 216 68 0 0 0 0 0 21 24 DOUGLAS CO. 
ELKO CO. 2,570 44 434 1,779 26 0 0 18 0 1,242 8 522 0 0 0 0 2 191 0 89 30 0 29 399 6 0 0 421 33 0 0 0 0 0 10 85 ELKO CO. 
ESMERALDA CO. 6 9 0 20 Т 0 0 0 0 3 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 ESMERALDA CO. 
EUREKA CO. 63 0 14 51 0 0 0 0 0 53 0 32 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 36 0 11 0 0 0 0 7 5 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 EUREKA CO. 
HUMBOLDT CO. 856 7 186 666 0 0 0 13 0 294 0 175 0 0 0 0 0 85 0 59 24 0 8 52 0 0 0 134 17 0 0 0 0 0 0 30 HUMBOLDT CO. 
LANDER CO. 502 0 106 324 0 0 0 10 0 250 0 67 0 0 0 0 0 23 0 0 22 0 8 46 0 0 0 23 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 42 LANDER CO. 
LINCOLN CO. 645 0 30 142 12 0 0 6 0 96 0 59 0 0 0 0 0 24 0 5 3 0 0 51 0 0 0 28 12 0 0 0 0 0 0 20 LINCOLN CO. 
LYON CO 1,499 11 200 896 6 0 0 19 0 609 0 510 0 0 0 0 6 84 0 70 100 0 0 99 0 0 0 160 27 0 0 0 0 0 6 29 LYON CO. 
MINERAL CO. 489 0 130 595 0 0 0 3 0 253 0 144 0 0 0 0 0 127 0 35 18 0 0 70 0 0 6 99 9 7 0 24 0 0 0 8 MINERAL CO. 
NYE CO. 1,041 0 143 670 6 0 0 44 0 457 0 109 0 0 0 0 5 62 0 62 30 0 7 96 6 0 0 88 25 0 0 0 0 0 0 21 NYE CO. 
PERSHING CO. 352 0 70 232 4 0 0 7 8 207 0 101 0 0 0 0 0 26 0 0 59 0 0 64 0 0 0 28 18 0 0 0 0 0 0 14 PERSHING CO. 
STOREY CO. 140 6 17 181 3 0 0 0 0 55 0 45 0 0 0 0 0 8 0 18 10 0 0 18 0 0 0 8 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 7 STOREY CO. 
WASHOE CO. 18,327 288 2,711 13,415 507 0 17 377 374 8,517 10 6,684 18 48 13 65 152 1,344 67 1,239 1,022 92 796 1,758 57 57 43 1,616 342 7 21 161 0 26 143 414 WASHOE CO. 
WHITE PINE CO. 1,024 4 114 206 116 0 0 22 0 248 0 260 0 0 0 0 0 22 0 79 0 5 0 78 0 12 0 123 14 0 0 0 0 0 0 53 WHITE PINE CO. 
CARSON CITY 3,375 52 521 2,598 110 0 72 0 1,695 0 862 0 0 0 22 6 234 28 239 144 43 156 6 6 0 357 81 0 0 0 0 13 78 CARSON CITY 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 133,229 2,879 140,562 20,150 7,192 0 45 1,007 110 52,803 24 18,203 113 23 282 1,143 2,085 1,564 9 13,969 2,226 144 2,95 9,750 21 205 36 5,373 523 187 27 265 42 17 907 873 NEW HAMPSHIRE 
BELKNAP CO. 7,997 59 6,118 857 112 0 0 36 9 1,656 0 544 0 0 5 7 28 78 0 285 64 11 82 447 0 8 0 286 0 5 5 0 0 0 7 38 BELKNAP CO. 
CARROLL CO. 6,860 26 1,394 741 21 0 0 40 0 1,564 0 388 0 0 25 2 53 50 0 171 51 0 53 579 0 5 0 242 40 2 0 0 0 0 9 26 CARROLL CO. 
CHESHIRE CO. 10,123 959 6,484 1,466 274 0 0 65 1 2,918 0 944 12 0 21 5 130 149 0 1,098 38 6 245 550 0 13 0 589 47 24 0 3 0 8 56 54 CHESHIRE CO. 
COOS CO. 5,592 8 11,549 324 11 0 0 51 4 1,219 0 425 0 0 70 21 106 2 105 40 0 106 235 0 0 0 73 20 15 0 5 0 0 9 5 COOS CO. 
GRAFTON CO. 11,879 124 6,193 1,723 174 0 6 103 5 3,067 0 857 23 0 8 51 87 156 0 504 128 11 343 783 0 15 0 427 34 2 0 10 17 0 66 105 GRAFTON CO. 
HILLSBOROUGH CO. 28,245 1,000 58,278 5,936 4,079 0 31 261 31 17,270 0 5,023 48 0 85 539 1,019 269 7 6258 1,081 58 820 2,338 13 104 30 1,262 164 41 0 60 0 7 457 165 HILLSBOROUGH CO. 
MERRIMACK CO. 17,253 156 12767 2,23 534 0 0 196 11 5,157 0 1,736 3 0 61 58 87 195 0 1,058 75 18 215 1,231 6 9 6 675 43 38 0 0 0 0 56 144 MERRIMACK CO. 
ROCKINGHAM CO. 26,289 216 18,456 4,504 1,028 0 8 167 23 13,296 19 6,387 25 23 11 288 524 293 0 3,320 594 26 583 2,326 0 25 0 1,135 103 34 }7 101 0 0 188 218 ВОСКІМОНАМ СО. 
STRAFFORD CO. 13,467 81 13,923 1,692 803 0 0 64 20 5,527 5 1471 0 0 55 123 92 195 0 679 123 0 311 705 2 13 0 505 51 17 15 29 25 2 54 77 STRAFFORD СО. 
SULLIVAN CO. 5,524 250 5,400 784 156 0 0 24 6 1,149 0 428 2 0 11 0 44 73 0 496 32 10 147 556 0 13 0 179 21 9 0 37 0 0 5 4 SULLIVAN CO. 
-- -- ---- 

NEW JERSEY 312,756 2,907 38,784 405,163 37,034 1,675 4,266 70,607 2,548 451,039 2,946 835,277 13,241 347 3,285 4,613 22,129 15,712 1,256 287,678 39,479 7,732 107,272 41,225 753 23,837 589 21,092 7,165 5,080 933 1,076 1,584 3200 43,266 7328 NEW JERSEY 
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ETHNIC POPULATION DATA FOR STATES AND COUNTIES — 1980 


RACE HISPANIC ORIGIN SINGLE ANCESTRY 
State/County Total Aleut Amer. Asian Black Chinese Eskimo Filipino Guam. Hawaiian Japanese Korean Samoan — Vie. | Cuban Mexican Other Puerto Jewish | Albanian American Arab ^ Armenian Assyrian Austrian British Basque Belgian Brazilian Cambodian Cape Croatian Czech & Danish Dutch Е. & W. Egyptian State/County 
Span. Rican (Est)! & U.S. Groups? W. Ind.3 Verdean Czechoslvk African 
ATLANTIC CO. 194,119 9 254 173 34,134 270 8 223 12 35 105 118 1 21 1,034 10,915 70 6,813 240 139 6 544 20 0 45 14 0 0 16 274 86 448 42 21 ATLANTIC CO. 
BERGEN CO. 845,385 | 16 676 4,069 33,043 4,126 14 3,384 15 35 4745 3,087 11 251 | 4,567 966 15,901 7,080] 92,500 339 36,24 3,085 5,664 174 4,976 146 7 604 147 0 0 484 4,812 859 8,895 106 457 ВЕНСЕМ СО. 
BURLINGTON CO. 362,542 1 510 801 45,471 699 5 844 46 89 700 1,165 11 — 158 343 1,045 2,331 4,939 277 9 13,122 326 280 5 574 33 0 99 0 0 0 58 797 301 1,386 48 53 BURLINGTON CO. 
CAMDEN CO. 471,650 1 538 1,503 67232 1,021 10 1,279 8 49 261 689 4 222 389 693 2,858 16,686| 24,050 61 15,845 356 391 0 890 57 5 133 7 7 0 190 635 224 1,075 71 38 САМОЕМ СО. 
САРЕ МАУ СО. 82,266 2 96 56 5,157 45 2 109 0 14 20 30 4 11 70 103 370 647 393 0 3,786 43 4 0 109 0 2 94 6 11 0 6 153 70 389 0 0 САРЕ МАҮ СО. 
CUMBERLAND CO. 132,866 1 743 141 19,868 45 1 141 6 22 411 72 0 12 240 322 988 10,975 3,653 3 6,489 103 5 6 203 2 0 17 18 0 0 6 194 97 491 4 0 CUMBERLAND CO. 
ESSEX CO. 851,116 | 13 1,018 3,341 316440 2,495 19 3,440 43 130 478 798 11 283| 7,068 1,976 22,036 45,504| 87,876 88 24,443 1,350 586 40 2,946 440 12 178 710 0 21 105 1,549 373 1,620 713 431 ESSEX СО. 
GLOUCESTER СО. 199,917 4 291 234 16,936 172 8 365 0 21 104 139 0 17 160 286 779 1,182 175 7 5,763 113 83 0 183 24 0 26 0 0 0 0 228 124 596 83 13 GLOUCESTER CO. 
HUDSON CO. 556,972 | 10 552 4,798 70050 1,754 6 6,451 24 27 345 1,394 9 411 | 45,719 1,385 42,231 55,828| 19,610 88 15,295 3,991 991 10 1,246 62 7 156 338 3 22 164 1700 201 961 174 2,002 HUDSON CO. 
HUNTERDON CO. 87,361 0 57 163 1123 138 0 31 0 8 39 90 0 29 58 83 449 318 809 7 4,306 49 23 0 276 6 0 48 0 0 0 37 557 185 1276 0 8 HUNTERDON CO. 
MERCER CO. 307,863 3 267 1,059 55545 1,337 1 363 4 21 348 571 2 90 359 560 2,269  7,392| 10,267 13 11,582 317 57 0 688 10 0 94 76 37 10 55 1127 223 1,261 96 35 MERCER CO. 
MIDDLESEX CO. 595,893 3 536 4,773 35768 3,328 15 2,042 16 36 482 1,267 4 327| 2,980 931 10,580  19,647| 34,502 193 19,174 1,854 187 0 2,092 152 11 132 192 0 0 81 3,949 1,625 2,329 195 609 MIDDLESEX CO. 
MONMOUTH CO. 503,173 4 506 1,142 42985 1,784 9 961 21 56 397 716 16 241 826 635 3,965 7,489] 29,600 52 24,278 1,594 560 23 1,786 50 0 86 15 8 6 26 1,585 802 2,248 6 210 MONMOUTH CO. 
MORRIS CO. 407,630 3 211 2,239 10017 2,362 8 844 6 11 354 720 3 24 952 585 5,137  4278| 13,875 41 16,060 675 299 20 1,294 39 0 276 48 3 0 77 1,794 464 3,685 27 75 MORRIS CO. 
OCEAN CO. 346,038 3 384 266 9,439 330 4 620 8 20 164 215 8 77 541 425 2,430 5,048] 11,151 28 15,238 333 229 10 1,025 27 5 118 6 0 0 49 1,864 673 2,490 0 54 ОСЕАМ СО. 
PASSAIC СО. 447,585 0 655 1,919 59,171 729 4 1,261 6 22 223 413 0 82| 3,110 1,290 21,389 36,334] 30,988 158 18,092 4,338 613 42 2,104 45 13 399 44 0 0 89 2.153 270 10,721 20 181 PASSAIC CO. 
SALEM CO. 64,676 0 124 34 9,744 16 5 36 0 2 52 24 0 27 25 74 180 726 251 0 3,968 45 0 0 94 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 38 15 339 0 0 SALEM CO. 
SOMERSET CO. 203,129 7 143 799 10123 939 1 398 16 2 180 315 4 164 318 290 1,957 1,515 5,550 17 6,858 180 231 3 728 12 0 67 41 0 0 22 1,383 330 1,543 39 37 SOMERSET СО. 
SUSSEX СО. 116,119 0 107 131 680 143 1 94 0 1 33 106 0 25 148 205 812 599 10 5,261 210 41 0 270 0 7 27 13 0 0 6 447 141 2,380 0 74 SUSSEX CO. 
UNION CO. 504,094 8 449 1,788 81207 1,564 9 1435 3 30 431 799 3 185 | 12,735 826 16,256 10,939| 36,537 236 16,689 876 241 69 2,149 226 0 118 325 0 9 31 3,89 605 1,311 149 208 UNION CO. 
WARREN CO. 84,429 0 59 81 933 72 0 56 0 1 33 117 4 8 82 80 385 414 15 3,375 151 12 0 169 0 0 20 6 0 0 7 453 170 1,704 0 45 WARREN CO. 
NEW MEXICO 1,302,894 | 55 105,976 806 24,020 1,442 88 1,182 82 217 1,286 706 61 1,043 | 605 233,772 2412355 1,610 6,603 38 54,345 1,329 74 14 946 20 169 389 46 7 0 218 2,055 1,717 6,311 119 38 МЕУ/ МЕХІСО 
=? - _ A | loei sadi 
BERNALILLO CO. 419,700| 25 11,228 334 9,795 827 36 516 23 86 587 316 30 80 372 68,460 85,104 684 6,012 18 12,556 591 19 6 369 7 55 148 40 7 0 108 868 669 1,612 18 0 BERNALILLO CO. 
CATRON CO. 2,720 0 40 0 10 0 0 2 0 0 0 0 1 0 0 223 557 0 0 130 0 0 0 3 0 7 0 0 0 0 10 2 0 63 0 0 CATRON CO. 
CHAVES CO. 51,103 0 324 16 1,137 28 4 26 10 14 26 17 2 26 10 12,336 3,203 73 0 2,781 96 0 0 25 0 6 6 6 0 0 6 90 113 344 13 0 CHAVES CO. 
COLFAX CO. 13,667 0 73 10 56 0 0 0 0 5 3 3 0 0 4 1901 4,548 8 0 795 58 0 0 38 0 23 0 0 0 0 17 18 17 69 0 0 COLFAX CO. 
CURRY CO. 42,019 0 170 35 2,873 23 1 116 8 11 74 65 6 20 9 4465 3,617 112 0 2,796 12 0 0 7 0 0 31 0 0 0 0 42 67 301 0 0 CURRY CO. 
DE BACA CO. 2454 0 2 0 1 0 0 1 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 246 513 0 0 22 3 0 0 2 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 2 31 0 0 DE BACA CO. 
DONA ANA CO. 96,340 1 759 108 1,597 131 5 98 12 23 103 өз 5 21 42 42,423 7,500 179 * 9 4,662 127 25 0 48 13 0 20 0 0 0 0 218 72 564 68 31 DONA ANA CO. 
EDDY CO. 47,855 1 167 22 866 10 0 22 0 2 15 11 0 11 З 12,345 2,347 12 0 1,966 12 0 0 30 0 5 14 0 0 0 6 51 65 446 0 0 EDDY CO. 
GRANT CO. 26,204 2 119 6 132 20 3 3 1 6 4 3 0 1 10 11,524 1,893 25 0 936 21 0 0 0 0 0 6 0 0 0 0 14 0 220 0 0 GRANT CO. 
GUADALUPE CO. 4,496 0 11 11 5 4 0 3 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 1175 2,538 3 0 69 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 5 0 0 0 0 GUADALUPE CO. 
HARDING CO. 1,090 0 1 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 114 360 0 0 29 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 3 7 0 0 HARDING CO. 
HIDALGO CO. 6,049 0 6 5 13 31 0 0 0 1 0 1 0 1 0 2,732 109 8 0 49 12 0 0 0 0 12 0 0 0 0 0 0 29 30 0 0 HIDALGO CO. 
LEA CO. 55,993 0 295 26 2,700 12 6 12 1 3 15 28 2 6 2 10,33 1,153 12 0 5,594 80 0 0 14 0 0 33 0 0 0 0 43 61 448 0 0 LEA CO. 
LINCOLN CO. 10,997 0 66 2 52 1 0 3 0 3 1 1 0 2 2 1,764 1,158 3 0 1,293 4 0 0 18 0 0 0 0 0 0 5 34 47 89 0 0 LINCOLN CO. 
LOS ALAMOS CO. 17,599 1 95 16 73 85 3 15 0 2 52 12 0 9 7 650 1,341 24 0 539 24 0 0 34 0 20 0 0 0 0 6 70 78 92 0 0 LOS ALAMOS CO. 
LUNA CO. 15,585 0 77 8 254 5 1 9 0 0 5 1 0 3 15 5,527 589 17 0 498 13 0 0 25 0 0 7 0 0 0 0 93 6 108 0 0 LUNA CO. 
MCKINLEY CO. 56,449 0 37,092 50 319 27 4 39 0 6 69 11 1 6 4 4,655 2,953 26 7 536 54 0 0 13 0 0 22 0 0 0 25 24 25 216 0 0 MCKINLEY CO. 
MORA CO. 4,205 0 7 0 2 0 0 0 0 0 1 0 0 1 0 711 2,927 2 0 32 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 1 0 0 MORA CO. 
OTERO CO. 44,665 3 24151 13 2162 66 3 174 16 12 127 71 3 17 21 6,840 2,733 119 4 3,754 9 0 0 31 0 0 0 0 0 0 17 83 55 325 0 0 OTERO CO. 
QUAY CO. 10,577 0 39 11 136 3 0 2 0 0 0 1 1 8 0 1,642 2,106 5 0 535 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 8 5 36 0 0 QUAY CO. 
RIO ARRIBA CO. 29,282 0 3,331 1 35 1 0 6 1 0 2 3 0 1 8 4,413 17,357 8 0 189 0 0 0 3 0 0 5 0 0 0 0 0 9 21 0 0 RIO ARRIBA CO. 
ROOSEVELT CO. 15,695 0 108 14 210 46 0 4 0 1 14 4 0 0 2 1,871 1,490 15 0 1,704 5 0 0 14 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 35 9 105 5 0 ROOSEVELT CO. 
SANDOVAL CO. 34,799 4 9,493 4 300 11 2 14 0 6 14 14 0 2 24 3,157 6,3% 64 0 881 53 0 0 71 0 0 11 0 0 0 13 64 34 66 0 0 SANDOVAL CO. 
SAN JUAN CO. 81,433 1 26,889 6 333 19 3 31 0 11 40 22 4 21 6 3,324 6,233 39 0 5,063 40 3 8 22 0 3 26 0 0 0 0 96 148 326 0 0 SAN JUAN CO. 
SAN MIGUEL CO. 22751 0 90 2 88 19 0 3 0 3 7 5 0 0 8 5,620 12,871 25 0 240 6 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 3 0 35 0 0 SAN MIGUEL CO. 
SANTA FE CO. 75,360 | 10 2,117 50 402 29 11 18 4 15 70 15 1 21 24 9,740 32,022 79 0 1,820 4 27 0 103 0 8 53 0 0 0 5 52 72 234 0 0 SANTA FE CO. 
SIERRA CO. 8,454 0 49 $ 12 0 0 0 0 0 1 2 1 0 1 1,111 1,09 0 0 586 5 0 0 10 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 8 27 0 0 SIERRA CO. 
SOCORRO CO. 12,566 1 1,246 27 53 19 0 9 1 1 11 1 2 14 2 1,50 4,106 15 0 168 40 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 17 14 42 7 0 SOCORRO СО. 
TAOS CO. 19,456 4 1,246 1 45 3 1 2 0 1 7 4 1 0 11 2,147 11,277 7 0 343 0 0 0 13 0 14 0 0 0 0 0 5 20 13 0 0 ТАО5 СО. 
TORRANCE CO. 7,491 0 39 5 15 0 0 2 0 2 9 0 0 0 2 854 2,215 5 0 332 3 0 0 12 0 0 7 0 0 0 0 5 10 28 0 0 TORRANCE CO. 
UNION CO. 4725 0 15 1 0 1 0 2 0 0 2 0 0 0 0 437 1,037 2 0 239 5 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 9 0 51 0 0 UNION CO. 
VALENCIA CO. 61,115 2 8631 19 344 21 5 50 5 3 27 2 1 12 16 8,862 17,944 39 0 3,208 15 0 0 46 0 16 0 0 0 0 0 102 79 351 8 7 VALENCIA CO. 
NEW YORK 17,558,072 | 285 38,967 60,505 2,402,006 148,105 330 33,956 773 1,566 24,524 34,157 296 4,860 682,343 46,277 15,447 409 84,540 21,971 372 5,292 3,541 461 234 4,808 54,957 13,094 76,859 7270 6,542 NEW YORK 
ALBANY CO. 285,909 3 320 716 18,839 764 4 258 1 21 143 297 4 104 7,484 477 686 0 698 3 0 29 10 49 0 11 748 318 2,972 67 19 ALBANY CO. 
ALLEGANY CO. 51,742 1 120 32 161 32 1 10 0 4 19 17 1 0 3,203 44 25 0 36 0 0 5 0 0 0 1 67 19 422 0 6 ALLEGANY CO. 
BRONX CO. 1,168,972 | 19 2343 4327 371,926 5,081 47 1384 142 169 1,615 2,017 24 1,000 34,215 879 572 0 5,988 2,701 0 87 98 0 0 246 2,267 269 528 1,220 57 BRONX СО. 
BROOME СО. 213,648 1 248 368 3,131 458 3 127 2 8 103 237 1 7 7,817 493 224 0 665 31 0 49 34 6 0 21 2,962 211 2,071 9 15 BROOME CO. 
CATTARAUGUS CO. 85,697 O 1,645 77 615 56 4 13 1 3 18 35 0 11 3,077 332 2 0 86 0 25 8 0 0 2 10 99 52 527 0 4 CATTARAUGUS СО. 
CAYUGA CO. 79,894 0 147 42 1,941 21 0 28 6 1 48 29 1 7 2,482 41 15 0 76 0 0 13 17 0 0 0 123 31 559 0 0 CAYUGA CO. 
CHAUTAUQUA CO. 146,925 0 356 өз 1,901 43 1 48 10 0 25 105 4 115 4,458 152 6 0 173 0 0 6 0 0 0 42 114 225 1,508 15 0 CHAUTAUQUA CO. 
CHEMUNG CO. 97,656 0 149 131 3,939 76 0 31 5 7 44 67 2 0 4,639 182 18 0 183 0 0 13 0 0 0 0 361 64 1,023 6 0 CHEMUNG CO. 
CHENANGO CO. 49,344 0 66 43 235 33 0 32 0 0 17 13 0 2 3,625 87 2 0 23 0 0 10 2 0 0 3 73 115 495 6 17 СНЕМАМСО СО. 
CLINTON CO. 80,750 5 173 57 2,330 83 1 63 7 15 58 70 0 0 3,627 89 38 0 45 5 0 26 0 0 0 0 93 117 237 12 0 CLINTON CO. 
COLUMBIA CO. 59,487 0 87 33 2,010 18 1 8 6 9 13 28 0 0 3,803 24 17 0 150 0 0 16 5 0 0 3 243 64 1,242 13 0 COLUMBIA CO. 
CORTLAND CO. 48,820 0 89 35 314 44 0 20 0 1 16 43 0 0 2,419 89 3 0 64 0 0 6 0 0 0 0 61 37 566 6 0 CORTLAND CO. 
DELAWARE CO. 46,824 0 88 23 285 18 0 26 0 8 26 12 0 1 2,649 12 8 0 72 5 0 7 0 0 0 0 134 97 776 29 2 DELAWARE СО. 
DUTCHESS СО. 245,055 9 381 940 17,131 1,063 3 165 6 17 218 306 1 26 10,031 481 105 6 674 42 0 79 13 0 0 58 804 279 2,176 25 29 DUTCHESS CO. 
ERIE CO. 1,015,472 | 12 5,046 1,851 102,947 1,393 6 450 12 56 492 884 4 179 24,888 3,128 201 0 1,806 17 6 137 56 0 44 1,066 1,603 466 2,295 426 120 ERIE CO. 
ESSEX CO. 36,176 1 63 10 137 3 0 4 0 2 12 14 0 0 1,770 9 13 0 60 0 0 9 5 0 3 0 88 45 168 8 0 ESSEX CO. 
FRANKLIN CO. 44,929 0 2,083 18 88 5 0 17 1 0 13 12 0 0 1,913 154 0 0 15 0 0 2 0 0 0 0 28 12 147 0 0 FRANKLIN CO. 
FULTON CO. 55,153 0 77 33 473 16 0 8 3 T 20 24 1 3 2,517 119 0 0 90 0 2 17 3 8 0 56 506 28 976 0 8 FULTON CO. 
GENESEE CO. 59,400 0 613 31 1,122 7 0 8 9 0 20 31 1 0 1,844 66 0 0 23 0 0 21 0 0 0 0 78 26 207 0 26 GENESEE СО. 
GREENE CO. 40,861 1 64 14 1,225 10 2 8 3 2 8 10 0 6 2,106 12 75 0 197 0 0 Т 2 0 0 19 186 52 896 0 0 GREENE CO. 
HAMILTON CO. 5,034 0 12 2 0 0 0 0 0 0 1 1 0 0 246 10 0 0 2 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 8 4 39 0 0 HAMILTON СО. 
HERKIMER CO. 66,714 0 82 31 118 11 1 16 1 7 23 10 1 0 2,413 58 5 0 212 0 0 4 0 0 0 3 405 48 573 0 0 HERKIMER CO. 
JEFFERSON CO. 88,151 2 206 24 274 41 0 57 4 6 16 49 1 0 3,411 174 2 0 54 2 0 13 0 0 0 0 42 40 499 0 0 JEFFERSON СО. 
KINGS СО: BROOKLYN 2,230,936 | 41 3,13 7,258 722,812 26,880 28 3,9399 218 231 720 2,827 33 892 96,609 15,271 441 25 13,113 13,141 42 365 396 51 39 305 5,19 765 1,565 1,885 2,051 KINGS СО.: BROOKLYN 
LEWIS CO. 25,035 0 32 5 15 0 0 21 0 0 2 3 0 0 1,131 3 0 0 12 0 0 2 0 0 0 0 17 15 136 0 0 LEWIS CO. 
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WE THE PEOPLE: AN ATLAS ОҒ AMERICA'S ETHNIC DIVERSITY 


SINGLE ANCESTRY 
State/County English Finnish French & German Greek Guyan. Haitian Hungarian Iranian Irish Israeli Italian Jamaican Laotian Latvian Lebanese Lithuan. Norwegian Pakistani Polish Portuguese Romanian Russian Scottish Serbian Slovak Slovene Swedish Swiss Syrian Taiwan. Thai Trinidad ^ Turkish Ukranian Welsh State/County 
Fr. Can. & Azorean & Tobago 
ATLANTIC CO. 9,932 52 776 11,621 1,054 0 19 787 74 11,652 12 20,958 184 0 65 81 623 316 0 2,790 127 182 3,797 591 42 47 0 481 139 35 0 12 9 12 596 210 ATLANTIC СО. 
BERGEN СО. 25,120 633 5,151 54,715 9,111 100 172 7,347 908 62,911 941 140,773 1,660 36 383 944 2,47 2,422 249 38,431 1,650 1470 18,515 5,015 84 2,441 84 2,933 1,470 702 144 159 110 777 3,931 640 ВЕНОЕМ СО. 
BURLINGTON CO. 25,499 195 3,055 25,941 885 12 56 2,349 73 22,531 38 23,685 537 12 68 76 1,086 476 118 9,211 564 527 3,200 1,996 61 737 45 1,016 183 46 0 190 42 169 897 476 BURLINGTON CO. 
CAMDEN CO. 23,234 115 2,023 27,974 1,675 8 0 1,406 41 34,039 132 49,880 337 0 95 132 1,618 625 0 14,065 358 337 7,237 2,134 19 357 27 1,088 234 60 106 39 51 42 1,678 729 CAMDEN CO. 
CAPE MAY CO. 7,306 32 498 6,698 213 0 0 263 0 7,680 0 5,841 32 0 6 27 195 125 0 1,655 41 51 193 655 5 65 0 491 72 11 0 0 0 0 253 121 CAPE MAY CO. 
CUMBERLAND CO. 11,167 49 698 7,461 237 0 0 312 0 4,477 7 14,604 530 0 101 32 189 151 6 1,988 44 34 1,245 425 6 51 6 336 24 24 0 13 6 6 931 101 CUMBERLAND CO. 
ESSEX CO. 21,546 282 2,883 22,962 3,560 949 1,959 3,904 275 33,486 365 106,938 4,420 5 373 264 1,790 835 72 20,884 19,157 932 13,496 2,971 27 952 34 1,680 590 139 85 85 468 286 4,572 414 ESSEX СО. 
GLOUCESTER СО. 13,570 49 1,375 14,031 391 0 0 679 12 14,606 53 21,097 220 70 35 15 589 301 12 4,096 95 26 789 947 6 163 6 496 99 9 2 0 7 51 748 343 GLOUCESTER CO. 
HUDSON CO. 8,882 100 1,687 16,720 3,425 208 400 1,790 214 38,399 106 71,929 402 15 87 458 1,629 433 321 27,830 4,771 367 4,075 3,363 0 1,232 62 769 429 259 21 150 147 274 2,765 186 HUDSON CO. 
HUNTERDON CO. 6,395 53 695 8,546 279 0 2 1,112 4 3,887 0 4,977 19 0 70 16 285 286 0 3,139 35 12 439 501 6 356 7 325 137 25 0 0 2 2 732 149 HUNTERDON СО. 
МЕНСЕН СО. 18,525 104 1,428 14,878 1,377 11 175 5,414 93 13,152 116 31,817 434 20 216 188 668 293 71 14,223 193 438 3,539 1,657 21 2,022 65 665 293 29 92 25 9 60 1,966 265 MERCER CO. 
MIDDLESEX CO. 14,491 153 2,755 27,384 3,457 104 75 20,085 210 34,365 253 58,902 520 62 338 584 1,945 1,181 154 42,532 2,279 757 12,012 2,662 27 5,626 80 1,520 314 177 164 127 210 228 6,137 550 MIDDLESEX CO. 
MONMOUTH CO. 24,966 280 3,215 25,447 2,738 31 109 3,475 59 44,149 118 48,402 445 5 235 294 1,201 1,574 63 14,243 718 700 9,689 3,716 137 727 15 1,593 445 929 31 75 85 92 1,833 447 MONMOUTH CO. 
MORRIS CO. 23,785 206 2,747 27242 2,011 68 25 2,920 106 28,941 249 43,148 371 6 225 255 1,089 2,143 61 12,118 500 418 5,111 3,612 8 1,260 10 2,003 494 211 210 10 85 259 1,949 725 MORRIS СО. 
ОСЕАМ СО. 18,399 166 2,474 31,475 884 22 14 3,343 74 27,606 109 36,944 278 0 320 129 1,205 1,610 0 13,474 572 292 3,767 3,259 0 878 2 1,731 555 83 0 24 26 24 1,585 437 OCEAN CO. 
PASSAIC CO. 11,322 91 1,987 17314 1,364 42 68 4,143 221 17,065 194 63,008 1,551 0 102 530 980 500 41 19,759 551 370 6,304 2,049 79 1,693 0 855 680 2,170 0 100 57. 739 4,142 271 PASSAIC СО. 
SALEM СО. 8,722 13 396 4823 132 0 0 108 0 3,368 0 3,205 48 0 20 0 139 51 0 912 71 19 225 249 7 35 0 311 14 7 0 4 0 7 192 147 SALEM CO. 
SOMERSET CO. 9,820 106 1,346 14,006 767 0 19 3,559 41 9,889 30 20,587 246 85 174 114 915 774 45 11,921 396 135 3,051 1,256 31 1,591 55 806 307 16 60 31 47 44 1,892 351 SOMERSET CO. 
SUSSEX CO. 8,147 50 758 8,339 280 0 6 1,372 39 7,541 0 8,081 36 24 47 58 247 592 4 3,263 72 52 746 863 0 242 9 463 93 61 0 11 0 1 497 266 SUSSEX CO. 
UNION CO. 16,517 151 2,208 27,540 2,948 120 1,167 4,472 97 27,235 223 54,175 936 7 314 360 3,407 878 37 28,651 7,246 569 9,498 2,809 187 2,859 55 1313 488 44 18 24 223 127 5,207 309 UNION CO. 
WARREN CO. 5,411 27 629 10,046 246 0 0 1,767 7 4,060 0 6,326 35 0 11 56 182 146 2 2,493 39 44 344 495 0 503 8 267 105 43 0 9 0 0 763 191 WARREN CO. 
NEW MEXICO 120,080 631 10,732 61,532 1414 54 10 1248 375 45,328 79 11,706 170 515 119 647 606 3,673 22 5,454 559 184 2,2477 6,861 81 323 48 5,135 815 69 98 374 24 86 469 1843 NEW MEXICO 
BERNALILLO CO. 33,590 181 3,355 20,698 938 35 4 567 230 12,728 79 5,080 69 285 62 297 276 1,401 15 2,368 192 99 1,200 2,198 55 158 34 1,861 317 17 51 166 12 6 265 614 BERNALILLO CO. 
CATRON CO. 345 0 15 123 0 0 0 2 0 209 0 8 0 0 0 0 9 19 0 12 0 0 0 23 0 4 0 7 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 3 CATRON CO. 
CHAVES CO. 6,337 42 524 3,295 36 0 0 75 0 3,283 0 350 5 2 6 11 5 170 0 234 40 0 44 510 T 14 0 261 40 9 0 0 0 9 10 127 CHAVES CO. 
COLFAX CO. 1,195 10 93 616 6 0 0 0 0 244 0 592 0 0 0 58 5 25 0 51 5 0 0 90 0 12 8 57 0 0 0 0 0 0 12 15 COLFAX CO. 
CURRY CO. 6,177 8 554 3,461 16 0 0 38 0 2,708 0 402 0 151 0 5 22 93 0 193 35 10 35 262 0 12 0 201 23 0 10 87 0 3 19 96 CURRY CO. 
DE BACA CO. 409 0 9 131 0 0 0 0 0 227 0 12 0 0 0 3 0 2 0 2 0 0 0 23 0 0 0 18 3 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 DE BACA CO. 
DONA ANA CO. 8,480 41 854 4,552 64 19 0 106 103 2,813 0 622 7 0 8 19 34 222 0 378 7 10 91 569 0 7 0 317 54 0 0 0 0 19 30 146 DONA ANA CO. 
EDDY CO. 8,245 57 631 2,593 13 0 0 32 0 3,321 0 252 0 6 0 12 0 62 0 108 0 0 19 375 0 14 0 130 16 0 0 12 0 5 17 82 EDDY CO. 
GRANT CO. 2,536 0 276 986 0 0 0 12 0 754 0 66 0 0 0 0 11 33 0 69 20 0 10 195 0 0 0 127 15 0 0 0 0 0 0 47 GRANT CO. 
GUADALUPE CO. 121 0 21 71 7 0 0 0 0 72 0 6 0 0 0 0 0 6 0 0 0 0 0 8 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 GUADALUPE СО. 
HARDING CO. 143 0 29 120 0 0 0 0 0 73 0 25 0 0 0 0 0 1 0 5 0 0 0 2 0 0 0 10 14 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 HARDING CO. 
HIDALGO CO. 1,097 7 28 265 12 0 0 0 0 214 0 12 0 0 0 0 0 6 0 0 0 0 0 7 0 0 0 7 0 12 0 0 0 0 0 2 HIDALGO CO. 
LEA CO. 7,998 13 494 2,600 22 0 0 24 6 4,118 0 160 0 0 0 43 0 135 7 110 10 0 10 229 0 0 0 167 17 6 0 0 0 0 0 97 (ЕА СО. 
LINCOLN СО. 1,681 0 73 595 0 0 0 3 0 711 0 26 0 0 0 4 0 24 0 14 0 0 0 56 0 0 0 126 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 4 LINCOLN СО. 
LOS ALAMOS СО. 2,100 44 112 1.423 34 0 0 55 0 598 0 182 6 0 0 24 14 145 0 172 0 0 90 108 0 12 0 158 31 0 6 0 0 0 14 69 LOS ALAMOS CO. 
LUNA CO. 1,689 0 112 860 25 0 0 27 0 647 0 139 0 0 0 5 34 38 0 58 7 0 0 60 7 5 0 103 13 8 0 0 0 6 7 23 LUNA СО. 
MCKINLEY СО. 2,411 16 129 999 8 0 0 0 0 538 0 310 0 0 0 0 6 46 0 112 0 16 27 93 0 0 0 28 22 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 MCKINLEY СО. 
MORA СО. 137 0 11 96 0 0 0 0 0 54 0 22 0 0 0 0 0 11 0 9 0 0 0 11 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 MORA CO. 
OTERO CO. 5,178 0 680 3,300 12 0 6 43 0 1,960 0 430 45 0 0 ie 25 176 0 374 65 0 52 362 12 46 0 109 69 2 31 85 0 9 18 94 ОТЕНО СО. 
QUAY CO. 1,480 0 59 476 14 0 0 20 0 529 0 31 0 0 0 0 6 55 0 66 0 0 7 52 0 0 0 66 3 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 QUAY CO. 
RIO ARRIBA CO. 777 0 82 237 0 0 0 0 0 203 0 50 0 0 0 0 0 4 0 34 0 0 65 34 0 3 0 27 14 0 0 0 0 0 0 42 RIO ARRIBA CO. 
ROOSEVELT CO. 2,625 10 180 957 0 0 0 0 20 1,041 0 76 13 0 0 5 0 51 0 47 0 0 0 82 0 0 0 45 8 0 0 0 0 0 0 6 ROOSEVELT CO. 
SANDOVAL CO. 1,485 49 207 1,666 48 0 0 42 0 631 0 1,110 25 0 0 38 42 73 0 303 17 27 166 163 0 18 6 154 20 10 0 0 12 0 34 5 SANDOVAL СО. 
SAN JUAN СО. 8,757 52 763 4,053 15 0 0 38 8 2,745 0 437 0 0 16 40 27 258 0 131 79 0 51 357 0 0 0 367 19 0 0 9 0 0 0 101 SAN JUAN CO. 
SAN MIGUEL CO. 602 3 41 354 20 0 0 0 8 316 0 24 0 0 0 0 0 35 0 16 0 0 0 47 0 0 0 15 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 6 SAN MIGUEL CO. 
SANTA FE CO. 5,037 33 399 2,308 98 0 0 81 0 1,488 0 563 0 0 27 28 37 211 0 205 26 13 281 388 0 0 0 282 73 0 0 8 0 0 13 110 SANTA FE CO. 
SIERRA CO. 1,161 21 102 606 0 0 0 11 0 483 0 82 0 0 0 5 0 58 0 72 0 0 0 32 0 T 0 100 0 0 0 Т 0 0 0 22 SIERRA CO. 
SOCORRO CO. 1,193 3 118 773 0 0 0 6 0 357 0 66 0 71 0 32 10 36 0 36 0 0 0 105 0 0 0 53 6 0 0 0 0 29 0 18 SOCORRO СО. 
ТАО5 СО. 878 17: 93 385 0 0 0 19 0 335 0 66 0 0 0 0 15 10 0 21 0 0 18 105 0 0 0 54 3 0 0 0 0 0 0 28 TAOS CO. 
TORRANCE CO. 631 0 88 416 2 0 0 12 0 276 0 39 0 0 0 3 5 25 0 ?3 5 0 0 93 0 0 0 26 12 0 0 0 0 0 0 8 TORRANCE CO. 
UNION CO. 734 0 19 265 6 0 0 0 0 228 0 8 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 13 T 0 0 16 0 0 0 24 0 5 0 0 0 0 0 0 UNION CO. 
VALENCIA CO. 4,851 24 581 2,252 18 0 0 35 0 1,424 0 458 0 0 0 8 23 242 0 218 44 9 81 206 0 11 0 235 23 0 0 0 0 0 28 78 VALENCIA CO. 
—É————LÉL————————M———————————————————————————————————————————————————X——————Á————————————————————— 
NEW YORK 795,136 9,659 205,811 898,453 123,344 19,399 49,212 115,981 9,129 1,009,905 14,792 1,937,791 124,541 1,739 7,867 15,631 32,969 37,235 4,493 607,871 25,197 36,751 362,062 69,805 1,610 17,045 1,166 51,255 13,405 10,087 1,168 3,966 26,071 11,188 71,248 16,763 NEW YORK 
ALBANY CO. 14,550 116 8,918 16,097 1,081 45 48 880 136 25,069 58 22,631 303 0 317 212 481 389 26 9,317 89 151 3,654 1,344 0 188 13 636 166 114 0 15 23 46 1,851 336 ALBANY CO. 
ALLEGANY CO. 7,790 3 472 4,618 38 0 6 152 6 2,565 0 837 d 0 ?1 24 19 50 0 685 2 12 72 328 0 13 5 232 43 5 7 0 6 10 34 145 ALLEGANY CO. 
BRONX CO. 16,700 557 2,407 17,705 5,340 1,830 1,107 6,623 129 56,673 565 110,884 28,626 127 532 116 894 396 70 18,780 939 2,552 22,338 1,105 87 449 14 691 241 108 0 506 1,503 695 2,328 11 BRONX CO. 
BROOME CO. 23,382 66 1,626 10,669 739 10 7 727 102 14,061 29 12,954 125 186 45 351 913 166 12 6,057 127 147 2,973 1,004 0 4,156 68 542 119 51 13 0 6 29 1,567 890 BROOME CO. 
CATTARAUGUS CO. 8,411 19 693 10,906 54 0 6 131 0 4,796 13 2,932 0 0 2 287 48 51 0 3,984 12 2 104 473 10 72 98 878 B9 6 0 4 0 0 186 292 CATTARAUGUS CO. 
CAYUGA CO. 12,399 41 1,108 3,137 38 0 0 75 9 5,439 0 6,620 11 0 6 14 40 0 2,569 25 0 153 362 6 32 18 121 79 B 0 6 0 0 1,856 85 CAYUGA CO. 
CHAUTAUQUA CO. 12,894 109 720 9,602 150 0 5 210 0 4,506 0 11,999 29 51 11 66 99 135 0 7,636 34 26 187 584 14 82 8 10,550 236 73 0 0 5 0 114 91 CHAUTAUQUA CO. 
CHEMUNG CO. 10,918 199 766 6,133 107 7 10 141 6 5,911 0 4,107 23 21 6 155 54 99 5 2,732 32 7 347 530 0 151 7 420 125 ?1 0 4 0 12 1,080 262 CHEMUNG CO. 
CHENANGO CO. 8,555 10 735 2754 23 0 2 59 0 2,234 0 1,618 1 0 8 64 51 174 0 542 0 0 92 337 0 29 0 247 24 0 0 0 0 0 43 180 CHENANGO CO. 
CLINTON CO. 6,977 59 17,551 2480 106 0 0 69 0 3,278 11 1,320 19 0 0 64 177 108 0 710 57 8 122 337 0 17 0 119 50 13 0 60 11 7 153 85 CLINTON CO. 
COLUMBIA CO. 4,524 61 992 5,197 50 0 8 443 0 3,338 12 3,311 122 0 34 2 135 192 0 1,725 48 17 418 426 3 75 3 214 83 0 0 0 0 0 445 48 COLUMBIA СО. 
CORTLAND СО. 7,732 25 737 2,316 103 0 0 118 0 2,666 6 3,025 18 0 8 79 39 35 0 415 22 12 114 207 0 26 0 123 59 10 0 0 0 7 85 147 CORTLAND CO. 
DELAWARE CO. 5,752 9 662 3,663 43 0 2 158 0 2,724 1 1,696 5 0 17 8 76 214 5 742 19 10 169 908 0 48 0 159 71 0 0 0 0 0 86 100 DELAWARE СО. 
DUTCHESS СО. 14,544 278 3,938 15,303 1,181 16 26 1,764 73 18,450 58 23,646 420 0 164 249 277 555 6 5,766 227 166 2,259 1,447 0 425 17 1,066 237 61 11 39 11 38 589 232 DUTCHESS СО. 
ЕНІЕ СО. 40,992 275 7,387 121,842 1,929 0 69 6,077 254 51,552 122 84,432 446 78 227 1,634 950 921 93 132,506 326 283 5,307 4,970 544 721 51 2,487 620 118 58 74 33 87 5,087 1,137 ERIE CO. 
ESSEX CO. 4,396 19 3,304 1,059 5 0 0 128 0 2,102 0 703 0 0 8 6 81 55 0 508 35 0 63 200 0 0 0 157 32 3 0 0 0 0 35 51 ESSEX CO. 
FRANKLIN CO. 4,579 16 9,636 769 4 0 0 67 0 2,456 5 379 0 0 6 152 2 55 0 242 6 2 51 284 0 4 4 57 "d 2 0 2 0 0 21 34 FRANKLIN CO. 
FULTON CO. 5,457 7 1,164 3,524 103 0 0 57 27 2,051 0 3,949 5 0 7 43 164 45 39 1,416 18 11 132 305 0 509 0 94 33 18 0 0 0 0 166 112 FULTON CO. 
GENESEE CO. 6,067 23 641 5,587 48 0 0 99 0 2,362 0 4,680 0 20 0 35 30 73 0 2,427 if 0 50 251 0 14 0 113 20 5 0 0 0 3 85 50 GENESEE CO. 
GREENE CO. 2,506 79 464 4266 145 0 0 137 0 2,956 0 3,235 25 0 31 0 85 194 0 704 2 B 101 201 0 21 0 146 54 12 0 0 11 5 231 42 GREENE CO. 
HAMILTON CO. 574 6 287 249 0 0 0 8 0 219 0 78 0 0 0 6 2 14 0 50 4 0 0 48 0 0 0 28 10 2 0 0 0 0 4 44 HAMILTON СО. 
HERKIMER CO. 4,849 17 1,399 3,908 32 0 0 129 0 3,190 7 6,988 0 0 10 44 127 31 0 2,352 2 7 289 236 0 312 160 135 51 14 0 0 0 17 739 427 НЕНКІМЕН СО. 
JEFFERSON СО. 12,040 11 4724 3,442 127 9 0 284 0 4,655 4 2,662 0 27 0 129 23 42 17 680 10 47 52 624 0 35 0 141 64 31 40 0 0 0 113 132 JEFFERSON CO. 
KINGS CO.: BROOKLYN 37,429 994 7,988 25,023 15,606 10,860 28,188 23,753 484 74,180 4,909 307,044 47,305 102 884 3,787 3,678 7,286 743 178,993 1,663 9,624 75,188 2,690 118 651 38 2,561 386 5,799 48 442 17,299 3,035 5,893 211 KINGS СО.: BROOKLYN 
LEWIS CO. 1,757 0 1,154 2,766 4 0 0 200 0 853 0 210 0 0 0 3 0 7 0 731 12 0 33 132 0 3 0 42 94 0 0 4 0 0 48 79 LEWIS CO. 
+ 
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ETHNIC POPULATION DATA FOR STATES AND COUNTIES — 1980 


RACE HISPANIC ORIGIN SINGLE ANCESTRY 
State/County Total Aleut Amer. Asian Black Chinese Eskimo Filipino Guam. Hawaiian Japanese Korean Samoan  Viet.| Cuban Mexican Other Puerto Jewish | Albanian American Arab Аппепіап Assyrian Austrian British Basque Belgian Brazilian Cambodian Cape Croatian Czech & Danish Dutch Е. & М. Egyptian State/County 
Indian — Indian Span. (Est.)' & U.S. Groups? W. Ind.3 Verdean Czechoslvk African 
LIVINGSTON CO. 57,006 1 129 45 666 20 2 19 0 1 13 25 0 22 16 53 122 0 2,173 17 9 0 52 0 0 25 0 6 0 6 88 45 559 4 0 LIVINGSTON CO. 
MADISON CO. 65,150 1 157 14 472 40 3 16 5 10 13 33 1 23 24 43 168 10 1,938 44 33 2 81 0 0 8 0 0 0 25 79 62 589 49 0 MADISON CO. 
MONROE CO. 702,238 | 11 1,633 1,696 71041 1,436 13 352 13 52 465 720 10 653 869 1,186 2,886 у 19,887 124 21,967 909 220 9 1,006 81 0 526 56 0 0 20 894 551 5,625 204 76 MONROE CO. 
MONTGOMERY CO. 53,439 0 65 30 262 23 0 16 2 2 11 21 0 2 42 50 513 550 0 1,473 36 6 0 32 0 0 16 0 0 0 2 133 20 920 0 0 MONTGOMERY CO. 
NASSAU CO. 1,821,582 5 872 3251 90743 5,226 15 2317 22 41 1,460 1,886 10 259| 4,143 1,551 23,608 244,969 418 81,056 2,497 1,606 0 10,856 665 42 546 244 0 0 312 4,859 1,070 2,341 136 352 NASSAU СО. 
М. У. СО: MANHATTAN 1,428,885 | 65 2,922 6,037 309854 51,846 49 5,373 72 369 5,737 2,791 89 570 | 20,439 6,438 143,042 255,478 295 47,789 4,357 1,350 54 12,526 1,564 77 873 955 69 92 253 4718 944 3238 1311 649 | N. Y. СО.: MANHATTAN 
NIAGARA CO. 227,354 3 2,25 144 11,028 70 1 44 3 10 74 99 0 42 40 298 922 1,110 0 4,969 535 243 0 375 0 0 39 0 0 0 88 364 77 1,181 13 6 NIAGARA CO 
ONEIDA CO. 253,466 4 375 180 7719 170 4 129 19 32 131 148 4 28 46 413 949 2,270 26 5,345 1,780 82 5 245 0 0 46 12 0 0 30 206 122 1,306 20 6 ONEIDA СО 
ONONDAGA СО. 463,920 5 3,257 774 30,117 712 12 365 11 24 265 425 5 233 257 773 1,971 10,175 18 11,419 1,156 321 0 1,329 11 4 149 0 0 0 15 692 343 2,269 91 99 ONONDAGA CO 
ONTARIO CO. 88,909 0 141 48 1458 39 0 20 1 4 26 44 1 10 29 111 204 402 0 2,948 273 15 0 22 0 0 118 7 0 0 0 99 362 2046 0 0 ОМТАНІО СО. 
ORANGE СО. 259,603 1 426 275 16225 350 6 209 4 28 162 265 1 38 411 669 3,014 7,166 5,795 14 11,004 168 190 0 798 40 0 70 1 0 20 44 916 232 3,062 79 29 ORANGE СО. 
ORLEANS СО. 38,496 3 156 19 1988 3 0 14 0 6 9 12 0 16 11 58 70 266 3 1,635 0 0 0 17 2 0 4 0 0 0 6 16 14 294 0 0 ORLEANS CO. 
OSWEGO CO. 113,901 1 306 123 62 1 27 1 2 67 4 0 26 13 121 226 236 137 0 4,491 108 28 0 108 0 0 16 0 0 0 0 140 34 1,064 0 16 OSWEGO CO. 
OTSEGO CO. 59,075 2 65 68 355 45 3 21 0 4 31 34 2 2 12 46 213 143 161 0 2,799 84 8 0 140 7 0 1 0 0 0 13 143 156 859 12 0 OTSEGO CO. 
PUTNAM CO. 77,193 0 33 105 417 117 1 43 3 0 50 64 0 7 94 67 567 544 277 39 2.995 38 67 0 325 0 0 12 0 0 0 6 398 44 248 0 0 PUTNAM СО. 
QUEENS CO. 1,891,325 | 32 2,748 21,736 354,129 39,135 34 11,196 92 192 5,487 14,486 38 1,418 | 22182 4,285 152,530 83,425) 300,933 820 70,866 5,071 5,774 21 16,568 2,757 58 507 976 99 20 1,486 9,404 650 1,708 1,013 1,847 QUEENS СО. 
RENSSELAER СО. 151,966 1 170 228 4,117 251 4 88 0 1 103 114 2 31 50 174 560 368 1,110 16 4,477 319 467 0 215 0 0 14 39 0 0 0 184 448 1,575 13 0 RENSSELAER CO 
RICHMOND CO.: STATEN |. 352,121 4 374 1,587 25616 1,822 5 1,918 12 23 171 1,4% 8 32 892 473 644  11055| 28791 255 11,951 1,175 129 0 965 58 27 106 60 0 0 60 843 308 604 112 553 | RICHMOND CO.: STATEN I. 
ROCKLAND CO. 259,530 6 538 966 18016 1,042 12 1,497 10 16 225 408 3 134 591 304 4,49 6418| 23,125 61 17,850 265 275 17 2,103 68 4 98 12 0 0 19 1,309 154 1,040 14 21 ROCKLAND СО 
ST. LAWRENCE CO. 114,254 1 441 148 230 93 1 30 3 13 39 5 0 12 18 167 286 91 309 2 5,664 140 62 0 58 0 0 26 0 27 0 7 84 71 532 6 0 ST. LAWRENCE CO. 
SARATOGA CO. 153,759 0 184 181 1,409 148 0 76 2 10 40 в 2 29 52 145 568 237 462 17 5,142 275 96 0 199 7 0 44 14 0 0 0 732 141 1,280 12 0 SARATOGA CO. 
SCHENECTADY CO. 149,946 0 195 297 4,682 344 2 87 1 5 өз 160 0 65 78 151 677 471 4,995 0 4,093 228 48 0 333 16 0 40 0 55 0 6 578 189 1,358 13 73 SCHENECTADY CO. 
SCHOHARIE CO. 29,710 2 50 17 252 6 1 8 1 2 6 17 0 2 11 36 117 159 234 0 2,612 9 4 0 45 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 87 22 788 2 0 SCHOHARIE СО 
SCHUYLER CO. 17,686 3 34 3 72 2 1 6 1 0 6 6 0 0 1 16 2 20 0 1,174 18 0 0 20 7 0 6 8 0 0 0 39 15 198 0 0 SCHUYLER CO. 
SENECA CO. 33,733 2 48 30 337 26 0 13 5 0 25 30 4 9 7 50 м 142 0 1,282 50 0 0 40 0 0 28 6 0 0 7 70 158 508 0 0 SENECA CO. 
STEUBEN CO. 99,217 0 142 129 893 79 0 37 3 3 30 31 0 9 9 114 174 88 161 0 5,881 67 0 0 118 0 0 24 2 0 2 5 221 33 1,233 14 0 STEUBEN CO 
SUFFOLK CO. 1,284,236 | 18 1925 2013 71,741 3,711 23 1,710 2 44 862 1,608 18 3210) 2,549 1,803 18,400  35935| 185723 77 49,373 961 775 22 4,672 302 44 373 79 0 6 214 5,567 1,398 3,492 98 243 SUFFOLK CO. 
SULLIVAN CO. 65,155 0 122 74 4,446 204 0 40 1 4 23 24 1 12 98 100 79 1,679 6,407 12 4,149 47 29 0 465 5 3 28 54 0 0 5 211 60 548 0 0 SULLIVAN CO. 
TIOGA CO. 49,812 0 59 34 277 48 1 22 1 3 14 39 0 43 14 68 114 68 6 2,611 38 16 0 87 0 0 5 0 0 0 0 220 50 663 0 0 TIOGA СО. 
TOMPKINS CO. 87,085 4 121 351 2721 843 8 70 4 9 321 236 7 65 90 163 734 298 925 0 3,159 307 37 0 257 2 0 45 6 0 0 17 448 83 817 62 5 TOMPKINS СО. 
ULSTER CO. 158,158 1 27 126 6474 385 2 89 4 15 % 113 4 55 146 264 1,449 3,072 4,532 9 6,673 173 66 0 466 38 6 78 22 0 0 18 515 160 2,851 36 51 ULSTER CO. 
WARREN CO. 54,854 0 65 37 240 21 1 18 6 2 9 33 0 4 11 117 173 54 333 0 2,404 204 54 0 92 0 0 2 0 0 0 0 104 43 347 6 0 WARREN CO. 
WASHINGTON CO. 54,795 1 58 14 913 9 0 15 0 0 10 25 0 1 6 51 156 391 * 6 2,373 56 9 0 35 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 128 43 287 0 0 WASHINGTON CO. 
WAYNE CO. 84,581 0 168 28 2728 30 6 17 0 2 16 43 0 22 16 78 189 597 204 0 3,750 17 2 0 51 0 0 114 6 0 0 8 59 70 6,143 5 0 WAYNE CO. 
WESTCHESTER CO. 866,599 | 13 63 3,484 104815 3,566 16 1,299 22 0 4762 1,715 7 21| 5021 2418 20,46  17781| 122513 279 37,805 2,461 968 248 5,278 444 32 310 331 91 6 287 3,533 993 2223 218 162 WESTCHESTER CO. 
WYOMING CO. 39,895 0 70 15 1020 15 1 14 0 3 10 29 0 0 0 1,457 0 0 0 39 0 0 52 0 0 0 3 33 8 194 0 0 WYOMING CO. 
YATES CO. 21,459 0 20 4 130 10 0 0 0 0 2 10 0 0 0 1,219 8 0 0 10 0 0 2 0 0 0 0 14 521 266 0 0 YATES CO. 
NORTH CAROLINA 5,881,766 | 59 64536 4,720 1318857 3176 57 2,542 500 839 3,186 3581 241 2,391 | 3136 27,818 18,293  7420| 11,475 86 578,621 4,710 147 12 1,510 162 19 555 64 127 9 141 2,134 2,067 26706 1,587 643| NORTH CAROLINA 
ALAMANCE CO. 99,319 1 143 39 19,113 19 0 7 2 9 23 40 2 19 23 298 203 57 0 8,511 35 0 0 10 0 0 14 0 0 0 0 13 26 448 33 0 ALAMANCE CO. 
ALEXANDER CO. 24,999 0 25 8 1,668 2 0 4 3 1 2 16 0 1 8 90 61 1 0 2,973 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 6 0 273 0 0 ALEXANDER CO. 
ALLEGHANY CO. 9,587 0 3 4 203 0 0 0 0 1 1 0 0 0 0 4 36 0 0 877 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 1 0 0 53 0 0 ALLEGHANY CO. 
ANSON CO. 25,649 0 60 1 11,935 3 0 2 0 2 3 1 0 4 14 182 71 5 0 2,912 2 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 13 0 0 АМ5ОМ СО. 
ASHE СО. 22,325 0 15 5 182 1 0 2 0 1 1 6 0 0 0 46 % 3 0 2,538 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 20 0 0 0 0 103 0 0 А5НЕ СО. 
AVERY CO. 14,409 0 33 1 136 1 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 6 3 71 2 4 2 1,073 0 0 0 6 0 0 2 0 0 0 0 0 8 133 0 0 AVERY CO. 
BEAUFORT CO 40,355 0 16 2 12,783 10 0 1 1 6 5 1 0 7 24 125 @ 20 0 4,431 37 0 0 7 0 0 6 0 0 0 0 26 0 142 54 0 ВЕАЦҒОВТ СО. 
BERTIE CO. 21,024 0 " 6 12,441 0 1 5 0 4 6 0 0 0 30 205 58 2 0 1,573 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 0 18 6 0 BERTIE CO. 
BLADEN CO. 30,491 0 321 4 11,801 5 0 7 0 10 2 1 0 4 5 232 @ 15 0 3,852 18 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 7 15 46 0 BLADEN CO. 
BRUNSWICK CO. 35777 0 113 9 8,287 6 0 15 0 5 5 7 4 9 6 187 108 13 0 5,191 0 0 0 14 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 8 15 90 0 0 BRUNSWICK CO 
BUNCOMBE CO. 160,934 1 295 63 13,997 47 3 51 3 20 47 66 8 30 72 507 378 79 925 0 19,895 48 0 0 51 0 0 46 0 0 0 0 50 100 1,355 13 10 BUNCOMBE CO. 
BURKE CO. 72,504 0 95 59 5,213 4 0 13 1 6 22 31 0 9 1 203 122 21 0 9,074 12 0 0 20 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 30 22 1752 8 0 BURKE CO. 
CABARRUS CO. 55,895 0 134 30 12,201 16 1 12 4 7 12 44 0 23 21 253 165 46 0 7,408 74 13 0 14 0 0 10 0 0 0 0 10 18 397 6 0 CABARRUS СО. 
CALDWELL CO. 67,746 1 47 22 3874 9 0 5 0 5 " 1 0 0 2 124 135 4 0 6,656 7 0 0 17 0 0 6 0 12 0 0 8 13 818 0 0 CALDWELL CO. 
CAMDEN CO. 5,829 0 3 1 1876 0 0 1 0 0 3 3 0 1 10 22 5 0 0 590 0 0 0 8 0 0 6 0 0 0 0 0 4 0 0 0 CAMDEN CO. 
CARTERET CO. 41,092 1 124 22 3859 0 0 43 0 8 53 5 1 10 12 124 114 47 0 4,688 29 8 0 13 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 33 3 99 0 0 CARTERET CO. 
CASWELL CO. 20,705 0 13 4 9016 0 0 0 0 8 6 0 0 2 0 128 31 0 0 2,383 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 12 0 0 CASWELL CO. 
CATAWBA CO. 105,208 1 105 31 9746 44 0 24 1 4 20 25 0 122 46 272 223 37 0 12,959 18 0 0 14 0 0 5 0 0 0 0 33 13 1,183 18 0 CATAWBA CO. 
CHATHAM CO. 33,415 0 32 13 8987 10 0 6 0 0 4 2 0 0 16 161 71 18 0 2,810 0 0 0 0 0 0 4 0 0 0 0 0 10 105 8 0 CHATHAM CO. 
CHEROKEE CO 18,933 0 189 35 401 5 0 6 0 5 3 2 0 1 4 67 38 7 0 1,991 0 0 0 9 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 15 0 245 0 0 СНЕНОКЕЕ СО. 
CHOWAN CO. 12,558 0 19 15 5210 5 0 2 0 2 1 4 0 1 1 52 16 5 0 1,376 20 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 23 0 0 CHOWAN СО. 
CLAY CO. 6,619 0 10 0 34 0 0 0 0 0 1 0 1 2 1 26 8 3 0 1,085 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 15 60 0 0 CLAY CO. 
CLEVELAND CO. ў 0 62 32 17,400 19 0 6 2 4 14 15 0 9 22 317 9 37 0 10,849 7 19 0 0 0 8 40 0 0 0 0 14 1 275 14 0 CLEVELAND CO. 
COLUMBUS CO. 51,037 0 1475 15 15394 4 0 1 0 3 5 4 0 4 8 372 g 8 148 0 8,223 16 0 0 16 0 0 32 0 0 0 0 44 2 34 9 0 COLUMBUS CO. 
CRAVEN CO. 71,043 2 182 16 19287 10 0 189 34 13 183 26 12 1 62 501 413 375 0 7,705 125 0 5 5 0 0 12 7 0 0 7 65 42 184 2 0 CRAVEN CO. 
CUMBERLAND CO. 247,160 7 3644 200 75726 236 9 505 272 228 686 1,394 109 412 267 3,323 2,481 3,049 46 5 18,193 148 0 0 185 17 0 27 0 0 0 33 209 134 554 76 0 CUMBERLAND CO. 
CURRITUCK CO. 11,089 3 23 2 1,758 2 0 13 0 1 6 0 0 1 0 48 4 3 0 1.280 6 0 0 5 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 5 7 18 5 0 CURRITUCK CO. 
DARE CO. 13377 0 18 2 827 1 0 15 1 0 5 10 0 6 4 19 20 13 0 664 5 0 0 0 0 0 3 0 0 0 0 0 1 34 0 0 DARE CO. 
DAVIDSON CO. 113,162 1 205 39 11319 16 0 17 3 3 13 2 0 29 24 430 146 22 0 14,995 48 0 7 4 0 0 0 0 12 0 0 29 7 867 0 0 DAVIDSON CO. 
DAVIE CO. 24,599 0 47 2 2556 2 1 3 0 0 2 4 0 2 0 60 67 0 0 3,383 8 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 6 о 201 0 0 DAVIE CO. 
DUPLIN CO. 40,952 0 51 8 14003 1 0 1 0 2 6 1 0 0 12 191 2 19 0 6,008 4 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 86 5 4 DUPLIN CO. 
DURHAM CO. 152,785 1 170 309 55424 253 4 89 0 14 154 118 3 39 146 517 521 95 1711 0 8,522 94 19 0 92 6 0 16 4 5 0 0 92 120 478 48 0 DURHAM CO. 
EDGECOMBE CO. 55,988 1 29 24 28433 1 0 7 1 6 8 10 0 3 16 335 120 13 0 5,270 14 0 0 8 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 12 14 32 53 0 EDGECOMBE СО. 
FORSYTH CO. 243,683 0 451 169 59403 119 1 50 0 26 109 96 0 91 154 734 590 97 407 23 19,713 202 10 0 69 8 0 5 0 о 0 10 114 65 1,347 59 55 FORSYTH CO. 
FRANKLIN CO. 30,055 0 38 3 12301 2 0 0 0 0 6 1 0 31 5 221 91 13 0 3,624 14 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 6 54 38 0 FRANKLIN CO. 
GASTON CO. 162,568 1 27 177 19868 40 1 9 16 9 40 20 0 28 50 532 378 31 203 8 14,434 243 0 0 19 0 0 8 0 0 0 0 0 82 866 49 0 GASTON CO. 
GATES CO. 8,875 0 4 3 4664 0 0 8 0 0 2 0 0 1 0 66 8 1 0 670 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 GATES CO. 
GRAHAM CO. 7217 0 379 1 1 0 0 1 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 28 9 2 0 1,295 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 6 0 27 0 0 GRAHAM CO. 
GRANVILLE CO. 34,043 0 53 35 14941 5 0 9 0 4 2 1 0 6 12 272 97 4 6 4,027 8 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 13 17 0 0 GRANVILLE CO. 
GREENE CO. 16,117 0 2 1 7298 0 0 2 0 1 4 1 0 0 33 66 34 4 0 1,295 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 6 15 24 0 GREENE CO. 
GUILFORD CO. 317,154 0 1,248 263 79374 209 0 52 8 44 110 302 6 113 235 1173 795 201 2,220 0 24,383 480 0 0 112 24 0 39 0 0 0 36 87 166 1,523 172 20 GUILFORD CO. 
HALIFAX CO. 55,286 0 1217 21 26053 5 0 12 0 16 7 4 0 21 7 334 98 22 0 7,390 38 0 0 0 0 0 6 0 0 0 0 0 2 57 39 0 HALIFAX CO. 
HARNETT CO. 59,570 1 487 16 13850 13 0 11 4 9 48 41 3 7 6 388 192 83 0 8,363 58 0 0 8 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 12 T 62 5 0 HARNETT CO. 
HAYWOOD CO. 46,495 1 121 20 743 3 0 4 0 0 4 4 0 5 15 123 92 6 * 0 4,681 22 0 0 14 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 24 5 616 0 22 HAYWOOD CO. 
HENDERSON CO. 58,580 0 71 18 2122 12 0 11 0 0 12 18 0 1 10 152 139 43 * 0 7,091 17 8 0 9 0 0 5 0 0 0 0 54 68 492 0 0 HENDERSON CO. 
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SINGLE ANCESTRY 
State/County English Finnish French & German Greek Guyan. Haitian Hungarian Iranian Irish Israeli Italian Jamaican Laotian Latvian Lebanese Lithuan. Norwegian Pakistani Polish Portuguese Romanian Russian Scottish Serbian Slovak Slovene Swedish Swiss Syrian Taiwan. Thai Trinidad Turkish Ukranian Welsh State/County 
| Fr. Can. & Azorean & Tobago 
LIVINGSTON CO. 6,338 8 634 5,027 63 0 7 95 0 3,684 14 3,701 0 0 0 9 25 45 40 544 0 6 73 293 6 5 0 99 82 2 0 0 2 0 108 96 LIVINGSTON CO. 
MADISON CO. 8,612 31 1,381 3,878 37 0 7 73 0 3,052 11 3,297 13 0 10 24 66 74 0 1,089 5 7 163 287 0 25 0 159 176 18 0 0 6 3 168 454 MADISON CO. 
MONROE CO. 48,761 142 7,73 59,487 2,599 12 84 1,546 52 32,436 151 83,426 1,637 216 332 604 1,737 627 77 15,782 511 297 5,130 4,071 10 335 55 1,879 572 119 42 75 108 760 5,302 709 MONROE СО. 
MONTGOMERY СО. 3,411 28 847 4,045 64 0 30 55 0 2,219 0 5,796 26 0 2 36 836 97 0 5,564 0 0 85 271 0 39 6 97 42 0 0 8 0 4 316 102 MONTGOMERY CO. 
NASSAU CO. 31,791 840 5,957 79951 12,532 317 1,521 11,457 1397 111,443 1,256 212490 4,641 19 1,060 490 3,726 3,881 89 47,650 3,990 4,131 56216 4,980 51 645 66 4,008 1,281 412 92 200 861 896 5,032 509 NASSAU СО. 
М. Ү. СО.: МАМНАТТАМ 52,463 936 11,997 45003 11,016 920 3,446 13775 931 51,602 2,55 50716 6,92 46 858 1,384 3,167 1,889 503 30,029 2,321 4,670 57,276 4,808 307 713 74 3,293 1,799 428 160 570 984 1,427 6,307 912 М. Y. СО.: MANHATTAN 
NIAGARA CO. 17,122 76 2,922 27502 240 0 30 1,028 13 9,854 0 22019 41 32 33 431 293 196 0 14782 76 34 291 1,820 17 197 0 695 74 64 0 47 0 0 772 366 NIAGARA CO. 
ONEIDA CO. 17,875 59 4,896 13201 265 13 6 341 0 13,017 0 32,008 78 11 35 1,390 507 185 5 16,964 85 39 859 1,044 15 117 4 436 628 378 0 75 7 46 1,586 2,476 ONEIDA CO. 
ONONDAGA CO. 37,547 197 8,828 27,80 1,852 22 43 1,111 253 30,859 18 43,46 244 105 231 523 537 405 64 16,445 469 143 3,361 2,952 32 452 55 1,084 523 137 0 132 37 95 3,196 727 ONONDAGA CO. 
ONTARIO CO. 11,747 7 1,060 6,560 67 0 0 78 19 5,367 16 5,814 21 51 17 35 өз 62 0 828 19 40 163 590 6 9 0 159 99 233 0 0 0 3 206 122 ONTARIO CO. 
ORANGE CO. 13,856 168 2,243 15,745 860 6 112 2,61 129 22,805 110 24,077 276 40 64 81 320 715 0 8,342 302 4744 2,249 1,409 9 286 0 855 185 47 0 6 74 76 898 272 ORANGE CO. 
ORLEANS CO. 5,221 0 426 3245 14 0 9 47 6 1,167 0 1,825 0 0 0 0 24 26 0 1,690 13 16 45 184 2 14 0 41 7 0 0 0 0 0 70 64 ORLEANS CO. 
OSWEGO CO. 15,229 102 5,341 6,051 63 7 12 115 6 6,753 4 5,706 12 0 7 60 56 100 0 2,370 19 32 225 673 0 67 2 156 147 8 0 0 0 0 360 213 OSWEGO CO. 
OTSEGO CO. 8,013 43 668 3,662 138 0 7 193 33 2,984 0 1,879 0 35 26 73 54 161 0 1,084 7 15 546 481 0 57 68 264 40 0 0 3 0 4 173 233 OTSEGO CO. 
PUTNAM CO. 3,193 95 702 5,45 281 0 2 644 0 8,736 7 11,804 6 9 28 26 131 231 0 1,343 258 70 666 629 6 66 0 486 78 12 0 17 0 7 203 92 PUTNAM CO. 
QUEENS CO. 25,294 611 11,304 83,963 48,374 4,587 10,594 17,986 3742 106,982 3,343 235,081 23506 227 986 953 5,800 1,519 2,153 59,131 3,834 8.772 56715 3,856 168 1,567 221 2,186 936 495 532 1,127 4,180 2,378 9,662 269 ОМЕЕМ5 СО. 
RENSSELAER СО. 10,191 21 5,832 8896 358 0 0 221 96 15,688 22 10,246 17 0 17 239 360 166 26 3,432 41 29 544 777 0 55 0 400 69 24 5 0 11 28 1,061 134 RENSSELAER CO. 
RICHMOND CO.: STATEN I. 6,091 236 1,249 9993 1,977 19 138 1,688 120 28,163 306 99,004 319 22 66 265 401 3,890 98 8,605 354 319 4170 1,211 0 161 0 884 117 261 0 45 106 156 869 122 | ВІСНМОМО СО.: 5ТАТЕМ І. 
ROCKLAND CO. 6,011 156 1,434 11582 1,455 122 2,218 3,687 145 23,000 | 623 30,677 987 24 133 144 479 1,132 98 8,078 164 972 10017 1,124 21 371 0 657 185 23 0 77 68 230 983 125 ROCKLAND CO. 
ST. LAWRENCE CO. 14,574 93 12721 2750 115 0 40 545 30 6,754 0 2,022 0 0 13 73 58 99 0 714 40 27 211 1,045 0 19 0 154 134 21 0 11 0 11 97 185 ST. LAWRENCE СО. 
SARATOGA CO. 12,179 79 6,876 6890 309 0 0 346 6 10,332 0 9,714 22 0 72 85 238 192 15 4,194 94 17 743 1,172 0 264 7 547 87 163 0 7 0 6 553 167 SARATOGA СО. 
SCHENECTADY СО. 9,189 127 4,088 7,769 408 0 17 544 23 8,307 38 20,458 26 0 34 32 517 188 21 9,277 36 74 1,054 1.176 29 389 6 389 92 18 0 22 0 62 337 240 SCHENECTADY CO. 
SCHOHARIE CO. 2,828 24 498 2656 60 0 2 100 т 1,410 0 966 0 0 47 9 31 144 0 341 15 14 89 195 0 7 5 138 42 0 0 0 0 0 40 50 SCHOHARIE CO. 
SCHUYLER CO. 2,891 26 215 1,149 23 0 0 34 0 722 0 753 5 0 0 10 6 5 0 232 3 2 24 97 5 20 0 68 7 8 0 2 0 0 30 46 SCHUYLER CO. 
SENECA CO. 5,012 39 338 2562 11 0 0 20 0 1,699 0 3,051 0 0 2 17 14 67 0 431 6 9 96 190 0 16 0 142 37 31 0 8 0 0 69 72 SENECA CO. 
STEUBEN CO. 15,420 18 1042 7465 73 12 1 126 0 5,699 0 3,303 21 29 9 2 40 125 20 1,292 106 10 92 642 2 80 0 397 58 34 0 0 0 14 332 209 STEUBEN CO. 
SUFFOLK CO. 38,724 853 7,755 84225 7,326 287 790 6,447 312 99,857 404 204,582 2,455 79 505 248 2,952 6,126 118 34,912 2,368 1,227 17,981 5,513 37 523 44 4,835 1,038 98 63 110 359 556 3,561 720 SUFFOLK CO. 
SULLIVAN CO. 3,426 101 466 6,784 205 4 5 668 0 3,584 17 3,262 66 0 23 35 111 137 0 2,045 75 132 2,168 321 0 121 0 142 145 12 0 0 21 35 504 43 SULLIVAN CO. 
TIOGA CO. 6,854 236 478 3717 67 0 0 120 0 2,372 0 1,424 0 0 3 38 48 50 0 1,022 13 0 155 449 2 175 0 194 75 0 0 0 0 0 197 168 TIOGA CO. 
TOMPKINS CO. 10,296 484 814 5001 355 19 8 648 85 3,855 16 2,912 59 0 55 87 86 240 0 1,307 77 48 1,91 761 31 42 0 322 117 119 31 53 8 65 226 203 TOMPKINS CO. 
ULSTER CO. 8,978 142 1,711 13,132 618 0 14 824 8 10,308 28 14,180 211 0 156 88 154 936 0 3,290 48 92 1,860 744 14 76 0 534 203 17 0 13 23 24 632 220 ULSTER CO. 
WARREN CO. 6,519 41 3,299 2412 138 0 0 89 0 3,855 0 2,198 11 0 12 4 50 110 13 630 25 13 157 657 0 12 0 274 1 198 0 13 0 0 86 179 WARREN СО. 
WASHINGTON СО. 6,120 59 3,941 1,389 19 6 17 67 0 3,474 0 1,583 0 0 15 0 24 127 0 692 21 0 89 518 0 134 0 189 25 21 0 0 6 0 65 374 WASHINGTON CO. 
WAYNE CO. 9,197 0 1,447 5,833 12 0 19 86 2 2,668 6 4,363 17 0 11 17 56 33 0 815 0 5 114 404 0 34 0 107 65 0 0 6 0 0 134 131 WAYNE CO. 
WESTCHESTER CO. 30,643 520 5,026 34283 4,218 169 549 6,074 484 64,438 447 157,090 5,922 133 634 503 1,501 1,887 135 18,634 6,081 1,916 22,907 4,708 51 1,884 49 2,801 1,184 205 66 183 296 309 4,195 469 WESTCHESTER СО. 
WYOMING СО. 4,429 20 390 5839 48 0 0 118 0 1,601 0 847 18 39 4 0 3 24 2 1,793 0 0 50 222 1 4 0 141 44 0 0 0 0 0 56 54 WYOMING CO. 
YATES CO. 3,317 42 237 1466 28 0 0 34 0 866 0 431 2 10 23 1 0 17 0 229 8 7 19 198 6 31 0 89 18 7 0 0 6 2 23 43 YATES CO. 
NORTH CAROLINA 1,329,497 753 37,164 292,878 7428 59 3,298 946 246,552 107 22,185 1,068 446 431 2,35 1,161 3,369 71 12,518 950 550 4,327 45,177 101 605 106 6,634 1,758 294 103 946 195 310 1,207 4,849 | NORTH CAROLINA 
ALAMANCE CO. 24,786 11 566 5,092 135 0 0 7 0 4,255 0 417 0 0 25 26 21 37 0 106 0 27 56 733 0 0 0 133 22 9 0 22 0 0 6 65 ALAMANCE CO. 
ALEXANDER CO. 6,774 0 77 2,00 8 0 0 0 0 1,536 0 64 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 46 7 0 6 186 0 0 0 15 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 19 ALEXANDER CO. 
ALLEGHANY CO. 3,567 0 44 659 0 0 0 0 0 701 0 23 0 0 0 0 0 2 0 12 0 0 0 85 0 0 0 17 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 12 ALLEGHANY CO. 
ANSON CO. 6,048 0 49 397 6 0 0 0 0 522 0 7 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 14 157 0 0 0 т 10 0 0 0 0 0 0 8 ANSON CO. 
ASHE CO. 8,726 0 167 1,871 0 0 0 7 0 1,166 0 46 0 0 0 0 0 7 0 10 0 0 0 193 0 0 0 32 5 0 0 0 0 0 0 27 ASHE CO. 
AVERY CO. 5,447 22 72 791 2 0 0 7 0 1,128 0 22 0 0 0 0 0 2 0 11 6 0 2 271 0 9 0 31 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 19 AVERY CO. 
BEAUFORT CO. 13,516 0 227 695 14 0 0 7 0 1,237 0 50 2 0 0 37 7 22 0 47 0 0 0 117 0 0 0 29 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 32 BEAUFORT CO. 
BERTIE CO. 5,499 0 32 93 0 0 0 0 0 340 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 0 4 0 0 2 28 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 11 BERTIE СО. 
BLADEN СО. 6,744 3 352 382 0 0 0 8 0 1,463 0 68 0 0 0 18 0 0 0 8 0 5 4 350 0 0 0 2 0 0 7 0 0 6 0 13 BLADEN CO. 
BRUNSWICK CO. 7,349 0 210 1,144 13 0 0 21 5 1,536 0 107 3 0 0 0 16 46 0 150 9 0 18 203 0 0 0 22 10 0 0 0 0 0 0 5 BRUNSWICK CO. 
BUNCOMBE CO. 37,539 37 1064 6,716 290 0 2 170 51 8,753 0 667 7 0 13 24 23 126 0 410 39 15 193 1,386 0 6 0 315 73 0 0 33 0 6 40 215 BUNCOMBE CO. 
BURKE CO. 16,669 0 406 6,610 26 0 0 0 0 4,372 6 487 0 0 6 12 0 54 0 89 0 0 5 470 0 21 0 78 15 0 0 0 0 0 6 15 BURKE CO. 
CABARRUS CO. 13,677 0 324 10,148 74 0 0 17 8 3,111 0 195 0 0 0 74 0 54 0 142 12 0 10 401 0 0 0 30 7 0 0 0 0 0 10 52 CABARRUS СО. 
CALDWELL CO. 18,281 6 285 5,038 0 0 0 7 0 4,139 0 90 0 0 0 7 6 11 0 77 14 0 T 529 0 0 0 18 12 0 0 0 0 12 13 75 CALDWELL CO. 
CAMDEN CO. 2,085 0 29 64 0 0 0 0 0 146 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 23 0 0 8 10 0 0 6 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 CAMDEN CO. 
CARTERET CO. 13,424 19 462 1,319 21 0 0 17 0 1,971 0 360 7 0 0 23 3 36 0 139 26 7 13 338 0 15 0 90 14 6 0 0 0 0 13 32 CARTERET CO. 
CASWELL CO. 4,658 0 106 427 0 0 0 0 0 443 0 18 8 0 0 0 7 7 0 6 0 0 0 140 0 0 0 29 0 0 0 26 0 0 0 7 CASWELL CO. 
CATAWBA CO. 16,855 3 645 18,264 58 0 0 45 0 4,101 0 277 0 0 20 16 0 70 0 116 15 8 12 734 0 0 7 97 29 2 0 0 0 0 13 93 CATAWBA CO. 
CHATHAM CO. 7,499 7 213 1,186 9 0 0 15 0 1,195 0 81 0 0 7 0 0 0 0 19 0 0 66 247 0 0 15 27 8 0 0 0 0 0 0 28 CHATHAM CO. 
CHEROKEE CO. 6,222 8 140 546 0 0 0 6 0 1,778 0 37 0 0 0 0 7 0 0 16 5 0 16 80 0 6 0 27 13 0 0 0 0 0 0 18 CHEROKEE CO. 
CHOWAN CO. 3,316 0 87 201 4 0 0 5 0 319 0 21 0 0 0 6 0 0 0 41 6 0 0 36 0 0 0 0 0 14 0 0 0 0 0 10 CHOWAN CO. 
CLAY CO. 1,672 0 27 259 0 0 0 0 0 897 0 42 0 0 0 0 20 0 0 0 0 0 0 18 0 0 0 16 6 0 0 0 0 0 6 0 CLAY CO. 
CLEVELAND CO. 15,993 0 410 5,844 2 0 0 9 4 4,470 0 116 0 0 0 5 0 7 0 70 3 0 5 512 0 0 0 24 39 0 0 6 0 0 0 45 CLEVELAND CO. 
COLUMBUS CO. 12,871 0 373 677 12 0 0 9 0 2,374 0 86 0 0 0 0 0 13 0 13 8 0 7 265 0 0 0 25 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 31 COLUMBUS CO. 
CRAVEN CO. 13,548 6 758 2,282 23 0 0 65 0 3,001 0 538 63 0 0 125 17 52 0 371 28 0 46 298 0 0 0 108 40 0 0 36 6 0 37 45 CRAVEN CO. 
CUMBERLAND CO. 34,706 60 2,185 10,860 365 20 11 229 36 9,040 0 1,734 204 0 32 120 129 362 0 1,256 112 39 120 2,381 14 57 0 350 106 6 0 312 38 5 95 165 CUMBERLAND CO. 
CURRITUCK CO. 3,517 0 69 349 0 0 0 53 0 263 0 27 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 22 0 0 15 67 0 0 0 24 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 6 CURRITUCK CO. 
DARE CO. 5,418 0 129 373 21 0 0 23 0 534 0 119 0 0 0 0 4 25 0 57 2 0 11 50 6 2 2 45 8 5 0 0 8 0 3 25 DARE CO. 
DAVIDSON CO. 27,372 6 710 14,102 17 0 0 56 0 3,982 0 151 0 0 0 48 13 23 3 85 6 6 27 563 0 14 0 31 18 0 0 30 0 0 12 72 DAVIDSON CO. 
DAVIE CO. 5,406 0 114 2,541 46 0 0 7 0 869 0 28 0 0 0 8 0 0 0 18 0 0 1 117 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 7 26 DAVIE CO. 
DUPLIN CO. 9,722 0 244 831 0 0 0 7 0 2,061 0 74 0 0 0 0 0 3 0 26 0 13 15 283 0 0 0 12 6 0 0 0 0 0 0 1 DUPLIN CO. 
DURHAM CO. 27,970 0 783 4,571 163 0 0 159 16 4,970 1 772 8 0 31 26 88 130 9 427 14 6 537 1,284 0 12 7 245 62 68 6 10 26 55 87 177 DURHAM CO. 
EDGECOMBE CO. 13,270 0 209 586 19 0 0 8 0 980 0 29 0 0 0 0 0 2 0 18 0 9 11 192 0 0 0 10 12 0 0 0 0 0 0 24 EDGECOMBE CO. 
FORSYTH CO. 47,846 18 1,337 17,236 850 0 0 182 4 7,990 0 970 42 60 33 74 35 214 7 563 31 20 228 1,562 2 24 5 318 87 0 0 0 0 0 63 152 FORSYTH CO. 
FRANKLIN CO. 8,592 0 144 291 6 0 0 0 0 810 0 2 0 0 0 13 0 2 0 2 0 0 0 44 0 0 0 0 0 1 0 0 0 0 5 7 FRANKLIN CO. 
GASTON CO. 25,016 27 783 11,157 168 0 0 32 22 9,439 5 456 55 0 0 141 11 38 0 254 23 0 26 821 0 8 20 105 17 7 0 6 8 6 22 88 GASTON CO. 
GATES CO. 2,277 0 104 119 0 0 0 0 0 162 0 12 0 0 0 0 0 44 0 6 0 0 0 17 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 GATES CO. 
GRAHAM CO. 2,527 0 19 147 0 0 0 0 0 563 0 7 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 55 0 8 0 0 7 0 0 0 0 0 0 3 GRAHAM CO. 
GRANVILLE CO. 9,395 6 154 513 6 0 0 1 0 776 0 68 0 0 0 8 0 2 0 7 16 0 12 110 0 0 0 12 4 0 0 0 0 0 0 45 GRANVILLE CO. 
GREENE CO. 4,816 0 86 310 12 0 0 0 0 452 0 14 0 0 2 0 0 7 0 0 0 0 0 31 0 0 0 57 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 GREENE CO. 
GUILFORD CO. 60,764 15 1,767 16,730 353 0 0 146 81 12,742 28 1,538 170 93 0 234 54 156 15 970 48 26 419 2,958 0 37 19 444 49 33 0 36 6 21 99 350 GUILFORD CO. 
HALIFAX CO. 14,650 0 105 719 5 0 0 12 0 1,362 0 88 0 0 0 26 0 8 0 48 0 0 0 116 0 7 0 13 8 0 0 0 0 0 0 27 HALIFAX CO. 
HARNETT CO. 15,426 8 621 1,360 56 0 0 49 25 3,342 0 169 15 0 0 5 5 24 0 93 11 7 31 892 0 0 0 60 25 0 0 16 0 4 16 98 HARNETT CO. 
HAYWOOD CO. 14,673 5 270 1,993 13 0 0 28 0 3,771 0 124 0 38 0 0 7 37 0 111 0 0 2 488 0 0 0 82 30 0 0 27 0 0 0 32 HAYWOOD CO. 
HENDERSON CO. 13,913 37 520 2,920 62 0 0 69 9 3,768 0 194 19 0 15 17 40 97 0 165 19 5 57 556 0 13 0 179 13 0 0 6 0 6 11 56 HENDERSON СО. 


ETHNIC POPULATION DATA FOR STATES AND COUNTIES — 1980 


RACE HISPANIC ORIGIN SINGLE ANCESTRY 
State/County Total Aleut Amer. Asian Black Chinese Eskimo Filipino Guam. Hawaiian Japanese Korean Samoan Viet| Cuban Mexican Other Puert Jewish Albanian American Arab ^ Armenian Assyrian Austrian British Basque Belgian Brazilian Cambodian Cape Croatian Czech & Danish Dutch Е. & М. Egyptian State/County 
Indian Indian || Span. Rican| (Est)! &US. Groups? W. Ind. Verdean Czechoslvk African 
HERTFORD CO. 23,368 0 148 10 12,810 5 0 0 1 5 12 2 0 0 39 135 48 15 0 2,071 24 0 0 0 0 0 0 5 0 0 0 0 0 2 24 0 HERTFORD СО. 
НОКЕ СО. 20,383 0 2,578 8 8,875 4 0 0 0 1 6 12 1 5 16 128 49 12 0 1,839 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 22 5 15 0 0 НОКЕ СО. 
HYDE CO. 5,873 0 0 2 2,088 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 9 26 18 1 0 612 6 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 15 0 0 HYDE CO. 
IREDELL CO. 82,538 0 129 22 14,264 15 0 11 0 0 20 43 0 6 26 313 160 55 0 9,456 47 0 0 35 0 0 0 0 0 0 8 13 31 611 0 0 IREDELL CO. 
JACKSON CO. 25,811 0 241 18 520 3 1 5 0 0 4 10 0 4 4 65 639 7 0 1,960 0 0 0 10 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 6 20 309 0 0 JACKSON CO. 
JOHNSTON CO. 70,599 0 94 37 13,915 4 1 5 0 2 11 19 2 1 25 363 204 18 0 10,079 54 0 0 5 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 20 76 0 6 JOHNSTON CO. 
JONES CO. 9,705 0 20 0 4,212 0 0 3 1 0 1 0 0 1 11 53 9 6 0 1,180 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 7 0 14 0 0 JONES CO. 
LEE CO. 36,718 0 60 13 8,098 14 0 9 0 1 4 13 0 7 2 178 69 51 0 3,811 6 0 0 7 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 4 13 99 0 6 LEE CO. 
LENOIR CO. 59,819 0 56 25 22,795 20 0 14 0 9 7 9 1 7 16 304 115 35 0 7,491 25 0 0 20 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 4 0 96 37 0 LENOIR CO. 
LINCOLN CO. 42,372 7 30 17 3,832 17 0 0 0 0 3 12 1 13 10 137 151 8 0 2,939 0 0 0 6 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 22 26 373 0 0 LINCOLN CO. 
MCDOWELL CO. 35,135 0 34 32 1,549 3 0 8 0 3 4 17 0 5 6 94 36 2 0 5,442 0 0 0 19 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 6 о 337 0 0 MCDOWELL CO. 
MACON CO. 20,178 0 25 6 382 3 0 1 0 1 5 2 0 1 11 44 49 7 0 1,827 6 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 5 50 29 215 0 0 MACON CO. 
MADISON CO. 16,827 1 35 3 135 0 1 0 0 0 3 1 0 1 2 50 24 6 0 3,133 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 0 0 0 0 4 2 187 0 0 MADISON CO. 
MARTIN CO. 25,948 0 2 12 11,555 5 0 8 0 2 2 5 0 0 8 157 55 3 0 1,586 7 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 18 0 27 0 0 MARTIN CO. 
MECKLENBURG CO. 404,270 5 1404 1,245 107,006 507 3 157 18 31 225 191 5 425 528 1,489 1,603  342| 3,052 0 21,986 755 7 0 208 0 6 38 0 23 0 5 301 201 1,385 163 66 MECKLENBURG CO. 
MITCHELL CO. 14,428 0 21 7 18 10 0 2 0 0 4 0 0 0 4 52 23 2 0 1,151 2 0 0 0 0 0 7 0 0 0 0 0 0 64 0 0 MITCHELL CO. 
MONTGOMERY CO. 22,469 0 60 4 5,517 0 4 0 0 0 5 0 0 1 4 146 40 6 0 1,615 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 59 11 0 MONTGOMERY СО. 
MOORE CO. 50,505 0 316 17 10,693 3 0 0 1 3 5 4 0 2 7 219 84 28 0 2,916 14 0 0 13 0 0 39 0 0 0 6 5 39 155 0 0 MOORE CO. 
NASH CO. 67,153 1 84 78 22,089 12 0 8 1 9 12 21 0 8 8 393 169 17 101 0 6,595 52 0 0 34 0 0 7 0 0 0 0 0 25 163 0 0 NASH CO. 
NEW HANOVER CO 103,471 2 258 58 22,371 43 0 63 2 13 44 48 14 26 69 329 312 69 462 0 9,824 101 0 0 43 0 0 19 0 0 0 0 65 67 339 32 0 NEW HANOVER CO. 
NORTHAMPTON CO. 22,584 0 33 3 13,709 0 1 3 1 0 1 1 0 0 18 190 57 14 0 1.955 11 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 29 0 0 NORTHAMPTON CO. 
ONSLOW CO. 112,784 5 589 53 22,775 69 3 492 89 96 461 63 54 40 206 1,620 1,258 1,289 0 8,725 56 9 0 19 24 0 15 7 12 9 0 76 57 324 50 9 ONSLOW CO. 
ORANGE CO. 77,055 5 157 123 13,326 254 1 26 1 10 116 79 8 118 65 250 312 56 8 5,276 192 20 0 47 0 0 15 0 0 0 0 57 55 234 33 57 ORANGE CO. 
PAMLICO CO 10,398 0 35 3 3,238 0 0 1 0 1 2 2 0 1 1 31 15 7 0 1,342 20 2 0 2 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 6 3 11 0 0 PAMLICO СО. 
PASQUOTANK СО. 28,462 0 22 42 10,383 7 1 44 0 7 8 23 0 17 5 77 82 25 0 1,567 20 0 0 33 13 0 0 0 0 0 0 5 12 64 25 0 PASQUOTANK CO. 
PENDER CO. 22,215 0 24 5 8,623 4 0 5 0 3 2 0 0 0 9 151 27 14 0 1,592 0 0 0 5 0 0 6 0 0 0 0 32 20 24 0 0 PENDER CO. 
PERQUIMANS CO. 9,486 0 12 0 3,581 0 0 3 0 1 0 0 0 1 0 60 16 6 0 936 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 8 8 15 0 PERQUIMANS CO. 
PERSON CO. 29,164 0 169 13 9,159 0 0 5 0 5 6 1 1 1 6 151 72 7 0 2,673 16 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 4 95 68 0 PERSON CO. 
PITT CO. 90,146 3 86 94 30,966 74 1 18 4 11 36 44 0 33 98 480 236 37 0 8,509 43 0 0 35 6 5 0 0 0 0 0 13 17 211 7 0 РІТТ СО. 
POLK CO. 12,984 0 18 8 1,191 1 0 1 1 1 2 1 1 1 13 62 27 5 0 2,422 0 0 0 13 0 0 2 0 0 0 6 5 7 70 0 0 POLK CO. 
RANDOLPH CO. 91,728 0 252 46 5,755 3 1 15 1 3 13 32 1 25 13 265 160 50 0 11,670 4 0 0 10 0 0 11 0 37 0 11 9 6 684 0 0 RANDOLPH СО. 
RICHMOND СО. 45,481 0 443 28 12,104 9 0 1 0 0 1 6 0 2 5 260 93 5 0 3,459 12 0 0 9 0 0 5 0 0 0 0 10 35 62 0 0 RICHMOND СО. 
ROBESON СО. 101,610 0 35,528 118 25,600 18 1 13 0 5 10 15 0 13 26 785 372 31 0 7,226 25 24 0 7 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 5 8 49 12 0 ROBESON CO. 
ROCKINGHAM CO. 83,426 1 66 18 17,186 12 1 4 1 5 5 3 1 0 10 438 172 19 0 10,899 12 0 0 0 0 0 8 0 0 0 0 0 7 363 0 0 ROCKINGHAM CO. 
ROWAN CO. 99,186 0 164 41 15,607 41 1 45 1 5 14 29 0 37 20 327 159 46 * 7 8,566 63 0 0 17 0 0 6 0 0 0 0 6 33 812 17 0 ROWAN CO. 
RUTHERFORD CO. 53,787 0 38 23 6,550 1 0 8 0 3 6 2 0 18 15 253 122 5 0 11,899 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 7 6 423 0 0 RUTHERFORD CO. 
SAMPSON CO. 49,687 0 884 7 16,735 2 0 5 0 5 4 11 0 0 20 300 127 14 0 4,930 7 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 54 113 0 SAMPSON CO. 
SCOTLAND CO. 32,273 0 2062 15 11,361 3 0 T 0 0 9 8 0 11 19 167 86 20 0 1,986 99 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 14 29 16 0 SCOTLAND CO. 
STANLY CO. 48,517 0 41 22 5,649 41 0 12 0 1 5 7 0 0 2 139 80 29 | 0 5,350 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 458 0 0 STANLY CO. 
STOKES CO. 33,086 0 34 2 2,373 4 1 22 0 4 1 6 0 4 14 108 113 5 0 4,490 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 387 34 0 STOKES CO. 
SURRY CO. 59,449 0 56 23 2,929 14 2 3 0 5 5 3 0 2 5 311 116 8 0 9,107 8 0 0 0 0 0 12 0 0 0 0 11 15 555 0 0 SURRY CO. 
SWAIN CO. 10,283 0 2,502 3 105 1 0 0 0 2 2 1 0 1 1 16 21 2 0 1,807 3 0 0 2 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 11 0 29 0 0 SWAIN CO. 
TRANSYLVANIA CO. 23,417 0 31 3 1,240 6 0 3 1 1 22 2 0 16 12 33 45 6 0 3,786 7 0 0 7 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 33 0 212 0 0 TRANSYLVANIA CO. 
TYRRELL CO. 3,975 0 3 0 1,550 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 12 0 2 0 431 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 48 0 0 TYRRELL CO. 
UNION CO. 70,380 1 176 23 11,787 13 0 5 2 3 23 25 0 66 21 325 187 28 0 7,329 61 0 0 16 0 0 11 0 0 0 0 27 9 283 3 0 UNION CO. 
VANCE CO. 36,748 0 31 24 15,926 1 0 0 0 3 6 8 0 13 9 169 42 7 0 3,137 30 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 107 0 25 УАМСЕ СО. 
WAKE CO. 301,327 2 505 495 65,573 718 10 155 3 46 268 311 0 319 203 859 1,067 256 1,271 6 23,737 941 0 0 123 58 0 27 35 0 0 11 215 159 823 83 357 WAKE CO. 
WARREN CO. 16,232 0 640 8 9,653 0 0 2 0 9 3 0 1 0 0 96 11 3 0 1,516 6 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 0 0 WARREN CO. 
WASHINGTON CO. 14,801 0 6 1 6,410 1 0 1 0 0 6 14 0 1 0 92 42 3 0 1,530 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 29 33 5 0 WASHINGTON CO. 
WATAUGA CO. 31,666 1 22 10 425 19 0 5 0 2 11 14 1 17 19 69 71 19 0 1,846 9 0 0 6 6 0 3 0 0 0 0 16 25 286 0 0 WATAUGA CO. 
WAYNE CO. 97,054 0 176 59 31,620 33 2 99 15 28 80 85 0 27 55 516 289 146 111 7 13,382 88 0 0 20 0 0 24 6 0 0 0 24 26 202 13 6 WAYNE CO. 
WILKES CO. 58,657 1 56 4 2,804 5 0 5 0 1 8 9 0 12 21 269 143 8 0 7,807 0 0 0 0 0 0 6 0 0 0 0 13 6 476 7 0 WILKES CO. 
WILSON CO. 63,132 0 37 30 22,981 13 0 5 0 6 7 16 0 21 15 415 133 21 14 8,574 21 8 0 0 0 0 0 0 6 0 0 7 9 120 19 0 WILSON CO. 
YADKIN CO. 28,439 0 13 4 1,354 0 0 4 0 0 8 3 0 0 1 182 54 8 0 2,903 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 о 304 15 0 YADKIN CO. 
YANCEY CO. 14,934 1 20 5 197 1 0 0 0 0 1 2 0 0 7 47 15 1 0 1,840 0 0 0 10 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 10 7 118 0 0 YANCEY CO. 
aes p са ——— несто EE 
NORTH DAKOTA 652,717 6 20,120 294 2,568 305 32 446 20 46 230 342 13 283 57 2,317 1,281 247 688 0 16,415 438 50 0 397 16 0 328 20 4 0 25 8,116 3,412 2,981 51 27 NORTH DAKOTA 
= — а = = = 4 

ADAMS СО. 3,584 0 8 0 1 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 7 0 4 5 0 0 195 5 0 0 3 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 27 13 17 0 0 ADAMS CO. 
BARNES CO. 13,960 0 47 2 17 0 0 2 0 0 0 2 0 13 0 11 14 3 0 244 0 0 0 21 0 0 12 0 0 0 0 78 157 202 0 0 BARNES СО. 
ВЕМ5ОМ СО. 7,944 0 2,316 0 1 0 0 1 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 16 11 0 0 68 0 0 0 0 0 0 3 0 0 0 0 25 27 8 0 0 BENSON CO. 
BILLINGS CO. 1,138 0 4 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 0 0 0 0 0 3 0 0 10 0 0 0 0 0 0 77 0 8 0 0 BILLINGS CO. 
BOTTINEAU CO. 9,239 0 75 1 1 0 1 1 0 0 2 10 0 3 2 11 40 0 133 0 0 0 2 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 29 61 29 0 0 BOTTINEAU CO. 
BOWMAN CO. 4,229 0 10 1 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 1 0 0 0 5 1 0 0 258 0 0 0 7 0 0 2 0 0 0 0 72 9 22 0 0 BOWMAN CO. 
BURKE CO. 3,822 0 5 0 3 0 0 5 1 0 0 1 0 1 0 5 10 0 0 145 0 0 0 4 0 0 6 0 0 0 0 18 118 9 0 0 BURKE CO. 
BURLEIGH CO. 54,811 0 1,027 37 46 32 1 22 2 0 13 28 0 59 2 105 89 7 * 0 497 36 20 0 58 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 365 292 293 24 0 BURLEIGH CO. 
CASS CO. 88,247 1 499 80 142 82 1 39 9 6 31 75 0 70 6 301 193 15 462 0 1,426 115 0 0 47 0 0 55 0 0 0 8 377 340 274 11 19 СА55 СО. 
CAVALIER CO. 7,636 0 38 0 1 1 0 1 0 0 1 3 0 0 0 15 1 0 0 346 4 0 0 14 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 39 37 16 0 0 CAVALIER CO. 
DICKEY CO. 7,207 0 11 9 1 0 0 12 0 2 0 1 3 0 0 7 15 0 0 375 8 0 0 0 0 0 4 0 0 0 0 98 33 23 0 0 DICKEY CO. 
DIVIDE CO. 3,494 1 8 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 1 0 0 0 0 1 0 0 0 31 0 0 0 3 0 0 29 0 0 0 0 1 60 5 0 0 DIVIDE CO. 
DUNN CO. 4,627 0 451 0 1 0 1 0 0 0 1 0 0 0 0 31 3 0 0 182 0 0 0 2 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 358 14 6 0 0 DUNN CO. 
EDDY CO. 3,554 0 26 0 1 0 0 0 0 0 1 0 0 0 0 1 2 0 0 15 0 0 0 10 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 61 12 54 0 0 EDDY CO. 
EMMONS CO. 5,877 0 6 0 1 0 0 0 0 0 0 1 0 0 0 8 10 0 0 158 0 0 0 2 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 7 310 0 0 EMMONS CO. 
FOSTER CO. 4,611 0 18 2 1 0 0 0 0 0 0 3 0 0 0 8 3 0 0 57 3 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 62 16 51 0 0 FOSTER CO. 
GOLDEN VALLEY CO. 2,391 0 6 0 2 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 1 0 0 95 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 34 23 5 0 0 GOLDEN VALLEY CO. 
GRAND FORKS CO. 66,100 2 791 65 1,127 87 5 140 5 1 61 77 6 54 19 585 262 87 * 0 1,816 25 0 0 56 0 0 9 0 0 0 8 630 155 161 6 2 GRAND FORKS СО. 
GRANT CO. 4,274 0 28 0 1 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 1 0 5 8 0 0 334 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 1 0 0 0 1 6 24 0 0 GRANT CO. 
GRIGGS CO. 3714 0 13 0 0 1 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 0 0 0 11 2 0 0 6 0 0 6 0 0 0 0 14 25 19 0 0 GRIGGS CO. 
HETTINGER CO. 4,275 0 2 1 0 0 0 8 0 0 0 2 0 1 0 0 10 0 0 312 0 0 0 2 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 91 6 15 0 0 HETTINGER CO. 
KIDDER CO. 3,833 0 2 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 0 0 1 0 4 2 0 0 97 0 0 0 2 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 22 4 37 0 0 KIDDER CO. 
LA MOURE CO. 6,473 0 14 0 2 0 0 1 0 0 0 1 0 2 0 2 4 0 0 31 0 0 0 4 0 0 9 0 0 0 0 59 47 51 0 0 LA MOURE CO. 
LOGAN CO. 3,493 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 6 3 1 0 124 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 5 0 0 0 LOGAN CO. 
MCHENRY CO. 7,858 0 16 0 4 0 0 4 0 3 1 3 0 0 0 2 2) 0 0 66 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 28 37 39 3 0 MCHENRY CO. 
MCINTOSH CO. 4,800 0 3 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 1 8 3 0 0 1 0 0 0 2 0 0 3 0 0 0 0 15 0 8 0 0 MCINTOSH CO. 
MCKENZIE CO. 7,132 0 915 0 1 1 0 2 0 1 1 1 0 1 0 45 17 2 0 92 0 0 0 4 0 0 7 0 0 0 0 21 39 33 0 0 MCKENZIE CO. 
MCLEAN CO. 12,383 0 548 0 2 0 0 13 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 37 25 3 0 388 3 0 0 16 4 0 0 0 0 0 0 26 99 37 0 0 MCLEAN CO. 
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State/County English Finnish French & German Greek Guyan. Haitian Hungarian Iranian Irish Israeli Italian Jamaican Laotian Latvian Lebanese Lithuan. Norwegian Pakistani ^ Polish Portuguese Romanian Russian Scottish Serbian Slovak Slovene Swedish Swiss Syrian Taiwan. Thai Trinidad | Turkish Ukranian Welsh State/County 
Fr. Can. & Azorean & Tobago 
HERTFORD CO. 4,992 0 78 237 13 0 0 17 11 250 0 57 0 7 0 5 5 0 0 0 10 0 0 33 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 7 HERTFORD CO. 
HOKE CO. 2,339 0 124 229 0 0 0 49 0 530 0 55 7 0 0 0 0 8 0 20 4 à 0 414 0 0 0 8 16 0 0 6 0 6 0 0 HOKE CO. 
HYDE CO. 1,797 0 68 88 0 0 0 0 0 154 0 47 0 0 0 0 0 6 0 20 0 0 6 16 0 0 0 0 21 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 HYDE CO. 
IREDELL CO. 16,740 0 504 6,180 23 0 0 49 1 4,464 0 190 0 0 0 47 6 52 0 143 18 0 28 736 0 0 0 60 42 0 0 0 0 0 6 82 IREDELL CO. 
JACKSON CO. 6,609 2 272 1,422 21 0 0 11 0 2,336 0 108 18 0 0 0 0 22 0 40 0 0 32 283 0 0 0 29 14 0 0 0 0 0 8 33 JACKSON CO. 
JOHNSTON CO. 25,595 0 241 1,181 7 0 0 23 0 3,305 0 132 6 0 0 34 0 4 0 66 0 0 0 240 0 0 0 46 8 6 31 0 0 0 0 46 JOHNSTON CO. 
JONES CO. 2,250 0 120 200 0 0 0 0 0 318 0 19 0 0 0 0 0 2 0 12 0 0 0 30 0 0 0 12 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 JONES CO. 
LEE CO. 7,866 0 311 1,239 6 0 0 17 6 1,562 0 116 0 0 20 0 18 18 0 33 2 0 8 594 13 11 0 33 24 0 0 0 0 0 6 66 LEE CO. 
LENOIR CO. 14,913 0 337 1,150 23 0 0 43 0 2,427 0 228 20 0 0 25 16 27 0 127 6 12 32 165 0 0 0 26 7 0 0 0 0 0 12 25 LENOIR CO. 
LINCOLN CO. 8,893 24 222 7,883 22 0 0 13 0 1,916 0 137 0 0 0 0 0 20 0 37 11 6 6 231 0 0 0 46 6 0 0 0 0 7 0 0 LINCOLN CO. 
MCDOWELL CO. 10,844 0 139 1,538 0 0 0 7 0 2,060 0 82 0 103 0 0 6 0 0 40 0 0 0 451 0 0 0 30 7 0 0 0 0 0 13 53 MCDOWELL CO. 
MACON CO. 6,453 6 155 892 0 0 0 18 0 1,422 0 67 0 0 7 6 12 13 18 66 0 0 37 177 0 0 0 11 7 0 0 0 0 0 0 10 MACON СО. 
MADISON СО. 5,493 0 80 422 7 0 0 8 0 1,254 0 31 0 0 0 0 7 0 0 2 0 0 2 127 0 0 0 32 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 9 MADISON CO. 
MARTIN CO. 8,723 0 65 349 0 0 0 0 0 389 0 27 0 0 0 7 0 8 0 12 0 0 0 81 0 0 0 27 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 6 MARTIN CO. 
MECKLENBURG CO. 58,910 54 2,647 18,929 2,289 10 11 360 324 15,250 15 2,494 79 17 85 362 111 341 0 1,262 46 94 631 3,480 7 92 6 649 171 44 11 45 0 28 142 441 MECKLENBURG CO. 
MITCHELL CO. 4,310 0 59 490 0 0 0 0 0 1,666 0 23 0 9 0 0 0 0 0 26 0 0 0 195 0 12 0 51 0 0 0 22 0 0 6 0 MITCHELL CO. 
MONTGOMERY CO. 6,856 0 138 893 0 0 0 0 0 1,117 0 15 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 6 0 0 2 315 0 0 0 11 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 MONTGOMERY CO. 
MOORE CO. 12,915 5 344 1,748 19 0 0 10 0 1,870 0 188 13 0 2 7 11 32 0 71 4 0 6 1,610 0 12 0 80 16 0 0 0 0 0 0 47 MOORE CO. 
NASH CO. 20,095 3 362 1,039 14 1 0 30 0 1,893 0 93 5 0 0 36 17 4 0 51 8 0 28 212 0 T 0 19 7 0 0 0 0 0 0 58 МА5Н СО. 
NEW HANOVER CO. 19,860 79 1,007 3,970 297 0 0 108 0 4,524 6 498 33 0 10 54 60 60 0 382 31 6 58 969 0 39 0 164 73 0 0 0 0 6 31 130 NEW HANOVER CO. 
NORTHAMPTON CO. 7217 0 80 171 0 0 0 0 0 239 0 7 0 0 0 11 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 41 0 2 0 0 10 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 NORTHAMPTON CO. 
ONSLOW CO. 16,662 37 1,733 6,012 208 16 38 11 5 6,039 0 1,260 124 39 19 22 61 187 0 934 91 26 79 671 2 38 0 248 24 9 0 17 69 0 26 88 ONSLOW CO. 
ORANGE CO. 16,034 18 461 4,220 232 0 0 75 53 2,768 7 673 6 0 B 64 62 159 5 429 33 31 530 993 0 28 0 279 87 6 24 0 20 6 71 210 ORANGE CO. 
PAMLICO CO. 2,596 T 36 138 7 0 0 8 0 557 0 46 0 0 0 20 0 0 0 4 0 0 1 25 0 0 3 0 6 0 0 0 6 0 0 0 PAMLICO CO. 
PASQUOTANK CO. 7,518 0 238 510 71 0 0 0 0 635 0 144 13 о о 20 0 24 0 27 0 0 7 169 0 13 0 21 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 26 PASQUOTANK CO. 
PENDER CO. 5,122 0 218 506 6 0 0 19 0 880 0 24 0 0 0 6 2 8 0 37 3 0 2 193 0 0 0 21 0 0 0 0 6 0 24 3 PENDER CO. 
PERQUIMANS CO. 3,697 3 29 125 9 0 0 0 0 198 0 17 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 13 0 0 0 4 0 0 0 20 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 6 PERQUIMANS CO. 
PERSON CO. 9,590 0 94 621 17 0 0 0 0 1,127 0 44 4 0 0 11 0 6 0 21 0 0 14 66 0 0 0 17 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 РЕН5ОМ СО. 
РІТТ СО. 25,496 0 455 2,140 206 0 0 17 31 2,832 0 420 29 0 0 38 32 6 0 162 6 10 55 608 7 16 0 66 26 0 0 0 0 14 7 100 PITT CO. 
POLK CO. 2,779 6 35 403 20 0 0 2 0 776 0 13 0 о 6 0 0 20 0 18 0 0 8 81 0 0 0 68 21 0 0 0 0 0 2 14 POLK CO. 
RANDOLPH CO. 26,139 12 630 4,991 56 0 0 50 7 4,174 0 202 0 0 0 4 8 23 0 71 12 14 30 731 0 5 0 64 6 0 0 5 0 0 5 29 RANDOLPH CO. 
RICHMOND CO. 10,352 15 167 1,135 28 0 0 10 0 1,837 0 159 0 0 0 12 0 6 0 65 0 7 0 662 0 0 0 14 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 25 ВІСНМОМО СО. 
ROBESON СО. 14,832 0 370 922 11 0 0 6 0 2,461 0 104 0 о о 20 17 6 0 104 23 8 15 1,009 2 0 0 46 0 5 0 0 0 0 0 28 ROBESON СО. 
ВОСКІМОНАМ СО. 23,897 10 475 2,642 19 0 0 12 0 3,619 0 69 3 0 0 5 7 0 14 75 0 22 14 521 27 0 0 29 0 7 0 0 2 0 7 128 ROCKINGHAM CO. 
ROWAN CO. 17,577 0 432 15,554 16 0 0 29 0 3,191 0 185 0 0 18 56 12 62 0 83 7 9 12 507 6 0 0 157 39 T 0 0 0 0 40 69 ROWAN CO. 
RUTHERFORD CO. 11447 0 169 2,252 0 0 0 73 6 3,478 0 139 7 0 0 0 0 12 0 21 0 0 2 486 0 0 0 28 8 0 0 0 0 0 0 57 RUTHERFORD CO. 
SAMPSON CO. 15,235 0 358 506 2 0 21 0 0 1,699 0 21 2 0 0 7 0 6 0 27 29 0 18 451 0 0 0 0 6 0 0 0 0 0 7 31 SAMPSON CO. 
SCOTLAND CO. 6,213 2 167 600 23 0 0 0 8 1,237 0 108 10 0 0 99 0 12 0 51 Т 13 0 871 0 0 0 17 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 24 SCOTLAND СО. 
STANLY CO. 10,273 10 241 4,120 16 0 0 16 0 1,273 0 116 0 0 0 0 0 23 0 39 11 0 Т 306 0 0 0 7 11 0 0 0 0 0 2 19 STANLY СО. 
STOKES СО. 11,697 7 179 1,969 10 0 0 13 0 1,517 0 61 0 о о о о 0 0 48 0 0 6 102 0 0 0 11 0 0 0 0 0 24 11 19 STOKES СО. 
SURRY CO. 21756 0 468 2,373 4 0 0 11 41 2,659 0 309 0 0 0 8 9 6 0 41 0 0 0 391 0 0 0 40 14 0 0 0 0 0 0 11 SURRY CO. 
SWAIN CO. 2,028 0 89 217 0 0 0 0 0 614 0 12 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 T 0 0 Үй 76 0 0 0 12 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 11 SWAIN CO. 
TRANSYLVANIA CO. 4,323 7 249 943 7 0 0 12 0 2,003 0 163 0 0 6 7 7 10 0 39 0 0 38 299 0 0 0 79 33 0 0 7 0 11 0 21 TRANSYLVANIA CO. 
TYRRELL CO. 1,241 0 2 62 0 0 0 0 0 117 0 4 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 6 0 0 3 4 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 TYRRELL CO. 
UNION CO. 14,628 2 336 4,180 9 0 0 84 0 3,357 0 129 0 0 0 38 1 9 0 96 4 19 15 542 8 0 0 71 53 16 0 5 0 10 7 56 UNION CO. 
VANCE CO. 11,437 7 124 443 7 0 0 33 0 831 0 76 36 0 0 0 0 6 0 21 5 0 47 100 0 0 0 24 6 0 0 0 0 0 0 19 VANCE CO. 
WAKE CO. 70,833 87 2,606 11,692 730 0 0 344 157 11,226 29 1,852 27 89 50 245 147 285 0 1,241 44 18 508 2,969 о 84 16 432 159 8 17 42 0 75 167 379 WAKE СО. 
WARREN СО. 3,114 0 53 197 0 0 0 0 0 264 0 15 0 0 0 6 0 0 0 9 0 0 0 47 0 0 0 2 5 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 WARREN СО. 
WASHINGTON СО. 3,496 0 89 325 3 0 0 0 0 350 0 8 8 0 0 0 0 5 0 20 0 0 11 17 0 0 0 22 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 0 WASHINGTON CO. 
WATAUGA CO. 8,739 10 307 3,257 19 6 0 32 0 2,010 0 186 0 0 12 5 0 41 0 75 6 7 13 554 0 7 0 85 6 0 0 0 0 0 7 85 WATAUGA CO. 
WAYNE CO. 21,606 26 637 2,548 47 6 0 58 23 3,557 0 353 15 0 0 40 rg 53 0 175 56 7 7 309 7 0 0 130 20 35 7 231 0 8 6 30 WAYNE CO. 
WILKES CO. 19,819 0 582 2,944 2 0 0 7 12 3,403 0 102 0 0 8 0 7 22 0 12 0 0 0 295 0 0 0 14 0 0 0 0 0 0 7. 52 WILKES CO. 
WILSON CO. 17,367 0 156 884 14 0 0 23 0 1,779 0 108 0 0 0 21 0 26 0 25 0 41 0 151 0 0 0 33 0 0 0 0 0 0 14 43 WILSON CO. 
YADKIN CO. 13,276 4 103 1,625 0 0 0 0 0 957 0 36 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 26 13 0 0 78 0 0 0 18 38 0 0 0 0 0 0 19 YADKIN CO. 
YANCEY CO. 4,967 6 45 469 10 0 0 7 0 1,341 0 18 0 0 0 0 0 7 0 26 0 0 0 115 0 0 0 66 6 0 0 0 0 0 5 1 YANCEY СО. 
NORTH DAKOTA 14,419 1,596 8,152 170,007 308 0 0 935 91 12752 12 1,370 7 47 80 243 99 97,515 45 5,739 140 88 2,762 2,465 15 195 20 9,806 530 94 7 147 11 30 1,638 486 NORTH DAKOTA 
ADAMS CO. 59 5 7 824 0 0 0 7 0 42 0 4 0 0 0 3 0 701 0 5 0 3 4 8 0 0 0 86 3 2 0 0 0 0 2 8 АОАМ5 СО. 
BARNES СО. 333 22 128 3,527 7 0 0 12 0 240 0 15 0 0 0 0 0 2,786 0 36 5 0 5 45 0 0 0 223 6 0 0 0 0 0 0 10 BARNES CO. 
BENSON CO. 33 5 17 1,034 0 0 0 0 0 58 0 43 0 0 0 0 0 1,700 0 4 0 0 2 4 0 0 0 155 9 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 BENSON CO. 
BILLINGS CO. 14 0 14 150 0 0 0 0 0 8 0 2 0 0 0 0 0 31 0 31 0 0 23 3 0 0 0 2 3 0 0 0 0 0 166 0 BILLINGS CO. 
BOTTINEAU CO. 147 0 225 1,844 13 0 0 2 0 130 0 0 0 0 7 0 0 2,784 0 24 5 0 15 95 0 2 0 147 51 0 0 0 0 0 0 20 ВОТТІМЕАУ СО. 
BOWMAN СО. 101 15 34 992 2 0 0 0 0 73 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 664 0 72 0 0 9 7 0 3 0 63 5 0 0 0 0 0 25 4 BOWMAN СО. 
BURKE CO. 30 6 8 394 0 0 0 0 0 70 0 2 0 0 0 0 2 1,121 0 10 0 2 0 10 0 0 0 202 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 0 BURKE CO. 
BURLEIGH CO. 1.220 199 414 21,958 37 0 0 130 0 1,236 0 152 0 0 12 31 15 4,567 0 179 0 8 237 239 0 21 0 980 55 5 0 0 0 0 307 70 BURLEIGH CO. 
CASS CO. 1,644 187 1,311 15,258 94 0 0 90 40 1,396 0 134 0 0 13 38 7 12,608 6 572 22 6 142 206 7 15 2 1,315 49 6 0 11 0 0 107 26 СА55 СО. 
CAVALIER СО 216 9 277 2,192 0 0 0 3 0 187 0 4 0 0 0 4 0 950 0 43 8 0 0 95 0 0 0 54 6 0 0 0 0 0 9 4 CAVALIER CO. 
DICKEY CO. 222 112 44 2,801 11 0 0 0 0 188 0 7 0 0 0 0 0 461 0 4 2 2 28 28 0 0 0 146 11 8 0 0 0 0 0 8 DICKEY CO. 
DIVIDE CO. 35 5 15 172 0 0 0 0 0 41 0 3 0 0 0 0 2 1,456 0 17 2 0 2 26 0 2 0 71 4 0 0 0 0 0 0 3 DIVIDE CO. 
DUNN CO. 52 7 17 1,292 0 0 0 10 0 56 0 4 0 0 3 0 0 258 0 5 4 3 110 14 0 0 0 8 5 0 0 0 0 0 8 5 DUNN CO. 
EDDY CO. 76 0 41 1,001 0 0 0 4 0 83 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 951 0 2 0 0 6 20 0 0 0 177 6 0 0 0 0 0 2 10 EDDY CO. 
EMMONS CO. 30 31 21 3,455 0 0 0 2 0 47 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 174 0 2 0 0 103 12 0 0 0 62 5 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 EMMONS CO. 
FOSTER CO. 105 0 40 1,572 0 0 0 0 0 145 0 16 0 0 10 0 0 723 0 30 9 5 6 2 0 0 0 73 2 3 0 0 0 0 11 0 FOSTER CO. 
GOLDEN VALLEY CO. 48 0 15 415 2 0 0 3 0 38 0 5 0 0 0 0 0 139 0 54 0 0 3 23 0 2 0 25 4 0 0 0 0 0 2 0 GOLDEN VALLEY CO. 
GRAND FORKS CO 1,961 109 937 6,691 42 0 0 67 15 1476 12 228 0 0 0 17 11 9,144 0 1,139 42 0 127 266 0 75 0 791 13 0 0 61 11 15 87 36 GRAND FORKS CO. 
GRANT CO. 55 4 7 2,507 0 0 0 3 0 23 0 0 0 0 2 0 0 127 0 3 0 0 22 0 0 0 0 21 2 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 GRANT CO. 
GRIGGS CO 39 0 6 410 0 0 0 2 0 43 0 0 0 0 0 2 0 1,403 0 6 0 0 0 5 0 0 0 39 0 0 0 0 0 0 3 0 GRIGGS CO. 
HETTINGER CO. 46 0 5 1,886 2 0 0 77 0 32 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 231 0 8 3 0 21 4 0 0 0 11 7 0 0 0 0 0 4 0 HETTINGER СО. 
KIDDER CO. 85 9 16 1,901 0 0 0 2 0 56 0 7 0 0 0 0 0 256 0 23 0 0 16 0 0 3 0 38 3 0 0 0 0 0 6 3 KIDDER CO. 
LA MOURE CO 144 11 38 2,654 0 0 0 0 0 130 0 6 0 9 0 0 0 503 0 34 3 0 14 10 2 0 0 215 5 0 0 0 0 0 7 8 LA MOURE CO. 
LOGAN CO 6 32 2 2,381 0 0 0 3 0 13 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 41 0 0 0 0 118 8 0 0 0 6 3 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 LOGAN CO. 
MCHENRY CO. 108 19 77 3,240 6 0 0 4 0 114 0 1 0 0 0 0 1 1,463 0 11 0 7 67 38 0 0 0 92 в 0 0 0 0 0 17 3 MCHENRY CO. 
MCINTOSH CO. 15 3 4 3,024 0 0 0 0 0 13 0 3 0 0 0 0 0 46 0 6 0 0 322 1 0 0 0 2 0 0 0 4 0 0 2 0 MCINTOSH CO. 
MCKENZIE CO. 87 5 41 686 0 0 0 2 0 104 0 10 0 0 0 0 0 1,376 0 19 2 2 30 22 0 0 0 81 5 0 0 0 0 0 25 0 MCKENZIE CO. 
MCLEAN CO. 193 19 60 4,369 0 0 0 6 0 143 0 6 0 0 4 0 0 1.237 0 38 0 2 209 33 0 6 2 350 2 3 0 0 0 0 129 17 MCLEAN СО. 
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ETHNIC POPULATION DATA FOR STATES AND COUNTIES — 1980 


RACE HISPANIC ORIGIN SINGLE ANCESTRY 
State/County Total Aleut Amer. Asian Black Chinese Eskimo Filipino Guam. Hawaiian Japanese Korean Samoan Viet) Cuban Mexican Other Pue Jewish Albanian American Arab Armenian Assyrian Austrian British Basque Belgian Brazilian Cambodian Cape Croatian Czech& Danish Dutch Е. & М. Egyptian State/County 
Indian — Indian Span. Rican| (Est)! &U.S. Groups? W. Ind? Verdean Czechoslvk African 
MERCER CO. 9,404 0 207 10 10 1 0 0 0 0 2 2 0 4 0 33 11 1 0 218 6 0 0 4 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 53 29 30 2 0 MERCER CO. 
MORTON CO. 25,177 0 226 0 7 2 4 7 0 0 4 8 0 4 0 4 43 0 0 294 0 11 0 31 0 0 6 0 0 0 2 321 89 53 0 0 MORTON CO. 
MOUNTRAIL CO. 7,679 0 916 1 1 0 1 2 0 0 4 3 1 4 0 6 13 0 0 139 11 0 0 0 2 0 4 0 0 0 0 105 70 10 0 0 MOUNTRAIL CO. 
NELSON CO. 5,233 0 8 2 1 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 6 4 0 0 81 0 0 0 4 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 205 22 23 0 0 NELSON СО. 
OLIVER CO. 2,495 0 36 1 2 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 4 0 0 0 8 0 0 0 3 0 0 3 0 0 0 0 10 8 16 0 0 OLIVER CO. 
PEMBINA CO. 10,399 0 50 6 5 8 0 3 2 1 1 2 0 0 0 99 27 0 0 299 1 0 0 0 0 0 27 0 0 0 2 57 24 39 0 0 РЕМВІМА СО. 
PIERCE CO. 6,166 0 20 3 0 7 0 11 0 0 0 1 0 6 0 13 8 4 0 103 1 0 0 0 0 0 12 0 0 0 0 9 6 24 0 0 РІЕНСЕ СО. 
RAMSEY CO. 13,048 0 331 0 5 0 0 6 0 1 3 5 0 0 0 17 12 0 0 182 2 0 0 0 0 0 39 0 0 0 0 232 64 53 0 0 RAMSEY CO. 
RANSOM CO. 6,698 0 7 1 3 0 0 10 0 0 1 1 0 1 0 8 5 1 0 564 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 36 55 18 0 0 RANSOM CO. 
RENVILLE CO. 3,608 0 7 2 0 2 0 3 0 0 1 1 0 0 0 6 3 2 0 128 0 0 0 2 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 4 53 12 3 0 RENVILLE CO. 
RICHLAND CO. 19,207 0 249 0 9 3 0 0 0 2 3 8 0 5 0 40 28 0 0 35 0 0 0 16 0 0 8 12 0 0 0 655 114 99 0 0 RICHLAND СО. 
ROLETTE CO. 12477 1 7,018 2 8 2 1 12 0 0 1 1 0 0 0 27 8 2 0 131 13 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 4 2 31 0 0 ROLETTE CO. 
SARGENT CO. 5,512 0 5 0 8 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 5 2 0 0 175 0 0 0 3 0 0 3 0 0 0 0 76 29 39 0 0 SARGENT CO. 
SHERIDAN CO. 2,819 0 5 0 0 0 0 0 0 1 0 0 0 0 0 0 1 0 0 106 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 0 0 0 0 4 12 6 0 0 SHERIDAN СО. 
SIOUX CO. 3,620 0 234 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 0 3 0 14 6 1 0 46 0 0 0 4 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 6 0 24 0 0 SIOUX CO. 
SLOPE CO. 1,157 0 4 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 1 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 3 12 3 0 0 0 SLOPE CO. 
STARK CO. 23,697 1 134 13 13 1 0 9 0 7 5 9 0 2 1 66 12 3 0 2,884 6 0 0 15 0 0 7 6 0 0 0 1,492 18 50 0 0 STARK CO. 
STEELE CO. 3,106 0 1 0 2 0 0 0 0 0 3 3 0 0 0 3 0 0 0 21 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 22 75 3 0 0 STEELE CO. 
STUTSMAN CO. 24,154 0 134 10 31 7 0 25 0 0 1 9 0 11 0 30 44 2 0 523 0 9 0 6 0 0 35 1 0 0 0 177 176 163 0 0 STUTSMAN СО. 
TOWNER СО. 4,052 0 41 0 3 0 0 0 0 0 1 2 0 0 0 1 1 0 0 111 2 0 0 7 0 0 3 0 0 0 0 13 21 30 0 0 ТОМ/МЕН СО. 
TRAILL CO. 9,624 0 24 1 6 0 0 3 0 0 1 4 0 0 2 62 22 2 0 6 4 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 36 23 18 0 0 TRAILL CO. 
WALSH CO. 15,371 0 94 4 4 0 3 3 0 0 3 10 2 J 0 195 18 11 0 317 5 0 0 0 0 0 18 0 4 0 0 1,513 36 29 0 0 WALSH CO. 
WARD CO. 58,392 0 654 26 1,091 58 13 90 1 9 71 58 1 16 24 384 253 95 * 0 1,303 49 7 0 26 0 0 4 0 0 0 2 276 435 352 2 6 WARD CO. 
WELLS CO. 6,979 0 7 1 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 0 0 0 8 11 0 0 92 3 0 0 11 0 0 2 0 0 0 0 19 26 24 0 0 WELLS CO. 
WILLIAMS CO. 22,237 0 714 13 3 10 1 11 0 2 10 2 0 13 0 20 46 5 0 1,146 134 0 0 0 0 0 10 0 0 0 0 149 380 79 0 0 WILLIAMS CO. 
OHIO 10,797,630 87 11,985 13,106 1,076,748 9,917 167 7,435 232 768 5,479 7,257 117 3,509 3,233 53,318 30,890 32,442 | 132,707 554 712,663 20,746 1,489 52 10,971 241 33 2,789 300 97 26 17,267 51,217 4,782 52,485 1,928 1,057 OHIO 
| 
ADAMS СО. 24,328 0 26 1 36 8 0 10 0 1 1 4 0 0 7 115 63 10 0 4,438 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 6 143 0 0 ADAMS CO. 
ALLEN CO. 112,241 0 135 108 10,975 63 0 42 2 4 37 93 0 27 45 602 243 38 268 0 6,169 18 0 0 114 0 0 23 0 0 0 2 84 46 1,053 0 0 ALLEN CO. 
ASHLAND CO. 46,178 1 39 49 312 9 0 9 16 3 18 25 0 2 2 94 79 14 0 3,532 35 7 0 36 0 0 2 0 0 0 12 104 14 315 6 0 ASHLAND CO. 
ASHTABULA CO. 104,215 0 157 59 3,060 31 3 43 1 3 23 143 3 11 5 154 202 758 6 5,800 169 9 0 95 2 0 23 2 0 0 93 486 104 428 3 23 ASHTABULA CO. 
ATHENS CO. 56,399 0 84 148 1,653 139 1 47 0 6 59 39 3 17 9 133 295 43 0 5,609 477 5 8 9 0 0 24 12 0 0 30 122 29 531 60 15 ATHENS CO. 
AUGLAIZE CO. 42,554 1 13 10 37 9 1 11 0 0 2 21 0 15 2 98 45 6 9 1,374 9 0 0 5 0 0 4 0 0 0 6 9 10 207 0 0 AUGLAIZE CO. 
BELMONT CO. 82,569 0 42 86 1,592 6 0 36 0 2 9 24 1 6 7 109 139 29 0 4,092 213 0 0 160 0 0 21 24 0 0 184 989 6 37 0 0 BELMONT СО. 
BROWN СО. 31,920 0 20 6 411 1 0 7 0 0 9 11 0 9 6 49 61 3 0 6,201 20 0 0 5 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 4 3 190 3 0 BROWN CO. 
BUTLER CO. 258,787 5 250 291 12,072 239 2 232 1 9 101 105 4 69 84 648 67 88 647 0 30,114 112 5 0 111 8 0 22 9 0 0 51 404 71 1241 9 6 BUTLER CO. 
CARROLL CO. 25,598 0 29 8 115 3 0 1 1 0 6 6 0 4 1 53 58 5 2 2,316 8 0 0 27 0 0 Т 0 0 0 28 45 36 109 0 0 CARROLL СО. 
CHAMPAIGN CO. 33,649 0 26 25 979 12 0 5 1 0 5 15 0 2 4 179 49 6 0 3,239 0 0 0 13 0 0 11 0 0 0 0 9 8 348 0 0 CHAMPAIGN CO. 
CLARK CO. 150,236 4 196 123 13,173 41 1 47 0 14 95 94 2 32 41 461 305 69 314 0 11,481 105 9 0 37 18 0 38 0 0 0 38 129 78 1,331 0 0 CLARK CO. 
CLERMONT CO. 128,483 0 117 166 921 22 1 43 0 6 32 45 2 8 29 250 264 43 6 14,908 66 1 0 29 0 0 23 0 0 0 0 105 16 671 0 9 CLERMONT СО. 
CLINTON CO. 34,603 0 29 9 714 8 0 10 5 3 4 6 0 7 5 146 69 10 0 4,161 9 0 0 28 0 0 12 0 0 0 0 10 0 331 0 0 CLINTON CO. 
COLUMBIANA CO. 113,572 0 130 61 1,409 * 2 45 1 13 23 26 0 24 2 199 180 32 323 0 8,835 22 6 0 147 0 0 10 0 0 0 138 355 16 625 0 0 COLUMBIANA CO. 
COSHOCTON CO. 36,024 0 28 11 414 0 0 8 4 0 1 59 0 6 1 69 53 8 0 3,334 10 0 0 9 0 0 14 0 0 0 2 49 2 372 0 0 COSHOCTON CO. 
CRAWFORD CO. 50,075 0 40 15 301 18 1 8 1 0 16 30 0 1 5 280 110 5 5 5,190 31 0 0 34 0 0 19 0 0 0 11 76 6 374 0 0 CRAWFORD CO. 
CUYAHOGA CO. 1,498,400 13 1,603 3,373 341,003 2,425 28 2,198 49 150 1,245 1,241 33 756 761 4,171 5,366 13,730| 69,375 126 54,548 6,116 563 12 3,435 78 0 262 38 0 7 6,619 24710 901 2,803 428 362 CUYAHOGA CO. 
DARKE CO. 55,096 0 63 13 170 4 1 17 0 3 7 22 0 3 10 291 52 26 0 4,926 9 0 0 0 0 0 4 0 0 0 0 10 2 448 0 5 DARKE CO. 
DEFIANCE CO. 39,987 0 47 25 219 14 0 31 0 0 7 19 0 5 5 1,991 224 241 0 1,549 28 0 0 0 0 0 32 0 0 0 0 n 25 178 0 0 DEFIANCE CO. 
DELAWARE CO. 53,840 0 53 19 1,259 26 0 12 4 2 25 28 1 6 T 139 147 17 * 6 4,426 58 23 4 27 0 0 7 0 0 0 11 46 24 322 10 0 DELAWARE CO. 
ERIE CO. 79,655 0 63 41 5,888 7 0 26 1 5 19 42 0 12 9 688 208 122 138 0 3,414 8 0 0 109 0 0 41 0 0 0 22 151 114 241 8 0 ERIE CO. 
FAIRFIELD CO. 93,678 0 81 62 319 11 0 30 4 7 37 56 0 10 17 153 199 30 0 10,312 26 25 0 48 0 0 41 0 0 0 12 129 45 912 0 0 FAIRFIELD CO. 
FAYETTE CO. 27,467 0 20 13 724 12 0 2 0 4 6 10 0 3 3 72 60 1 0 4,887 0 0 0 6 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 4 17 395 0 0 FAYETTE CO. 
FRANKLIN CO. 869,132 9 1,222 1,469 131,016 1,872 23 616 25 71 791 1,062 11 593 503 2,272 2,825 908 | 12,025 56 56,375 1,305 93 0 701 44 0 195 68 37 0 327 1,676 508 3,968 301 193 FRANKLIN CO. 
FULTON CO. 37,751 0 22 10 40 5 0 22 0 0 8 8 0 29 0 1455 211 66 0 1,295 11 0 0 11 4 0 109 0 0 0 0 165 0 198 0 0 FULTON CO. 
GALLIA CO. 30,098 0 66 32 913 6 0 37 0 1 20 4 1 7 2 98 77 12 0 3,894 8 0 0 8 0 0 2 0 0 0 0 37 4 203 0 0 GALLIA CO. 
GEAUGA CO. 74,474 2 31 60 990 28 1 57 0 0 31 39 1 23 4 117 175 9 0 3,167 61 63 0 118 0 0 0 0 0 0 184 1,297 48 244 0 0 GEAUGA CO. 
GREENE CO. 129,769 3 208 345 8,792 211 1 116 14 21 194 190 1 72 40 464 368 151 0 12,197 106 28 0 100 13 0 50 0 13 0 36 190 69 608 59 36 GREENE СО. 
GUERNSEY СО. 42,024 0 29 75 637 14 1 23 1 2 6 12 0 1 0 68 94 3 0 3,115 170 0 0 49 0 0 8 0 0 0 12 451 2 327 0 0 GUERNSEY СО. 
HAMILTON CO. 873,224 17 737 1,434 165,994 1,223 9 674 11 103 522 544 2 333 389 2,145 2,511 471| 19,887 0 51,837 1,072 128 0 683 26 7 85 29 0 0 151 750 231 2,843 164 140 HAMILTON CO. 
HANCOCK CO. 64,581 0 62 63 523 19 0 24 0 2 19 35 0 29 7 1,200 187 38 0 3,214 53 0 0 24 0 0 24 0 0 0 2 119 42 609 0 2 HANCOCK CO. 
HARDIN CO. 32,719 0 25 19 211 10 0 3 1 0 17 9 1 0 9 67 42 12 0 2,372 47 0 0 0 0 0 2 0 0 0 0 42 4 241 22 28 HARDIN CO. 
HARRISON CO. 18,152 0 14 7 470 0 0 2 0 0 10 2 0 1 0 17 26 11 0 1,623 2 0 0 23 0 0 1 0 0 0 34 53 0 116 0 0 HARRISON CO. 
HENRY CO. 28,383 0 23 10 101 5 0 15 0 1 4 7 1 1 6 1,031 188 7 2 1,034 0 0 0 16 0 0 58 0 0 0 13 29 2 125 0 0 HENRY СО. 
HIGHLAND CO. 33,477 0 70 3 683 12 4 25 0 2 0 20 0 2 8 56 48 2 0 4,223 2 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 44 0 250 0 0 HIGHLAND CO. 
HOCKING CO. 24,304 0 13 5 117 2 0 17 0 3 1 5 0 5 6 42 38 0 0 2,059 84 0 0 T 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 7 3 201 0 0 HOCKING CO. 
HOLMES CO. 29,416 0 34 5 10 0 0 1 0 0 0 7 0 8 2 98 37 4 0 1,874 25 0 0 15 0 24 0 0 0 0 0 18 6 174 0 0 HOLMES СО. 
HURON CO. 54,608 0 43 19 577 19 0 8 1 11 8 17 0 11 0 528 121 32 18 3,637 11 11 0 33 0 0 4 0 0 0 25 113 35 572 0 0 HURON CO. 
JACKSON CO. 30,592 0 24 5 207 0 0 4 1 0 9 3 0 0 3 48 56 8 0 5,564 64 2 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 12 37 197 0 0 JACKSON CO. 
JEFFERSON CO. 91,564 3 111 25 5,047 6 0 121 0 2 25 38 2 17 9 164 283 34 374 0 4,151 103 2 0 61 0 0 65 0 0 0 107 808 12 273 17 0 JEFFERSON CO. 
KNOX CO. 46,304 1 38 22 294 9 1 18 0 2 22 12 0 5 2 73 14 22 0 5,466 11 2 0 24 0 0 172 0 0 0 0 52 17 439 0 2 KNOX CO. 
LAKE CO. 212801 1 198 345 2,944 232 3 116 3 7 198 192 0 59 47 240 491 320 5 8,668 234 6 0 419 0 0 20 0 0 0 1,320 1610 118 708 0 5 LAKE CO. 
LAWRENCE CO. 63849 0 105 T 1,541 9 0 27 0 1 11 11 0 9 4 156 147 5 0 7,903 37 0 0 6 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 37 4 446 0 0 LAWRENCE CO. 
LICKING CO. 120,981 0 167 72 2,036 86 1 30 2 8 57 67 0 9 21 202 278 35 * 0 11,597 37 0 0 49 0 0 34 0 0 0 20 243 52 894 0 0 LICKING. CO. 
LOGAN CO. 39,155 0 30 9 711 5 0 7 о 4 6 22 0 6 0 82 58 8 0 5,854 0 0 0 10 0 0 16 0 0 0 2 27 15 330 0 0 LOGAN CO. 
LORAIN CO. 274,909 1 449 217 19,813 137 1 290 2 10 114 168 0 34 104 2,919 1,198 8,903 1,179 5 13,393 458 24 0 190 10 0 35 0 0 0 949 1,569 210 1,008 78 0 LORAIN CO. 
LUCAS CO. 471,741 5 778 674 63,901 640 8 369 4 23 221 338 2 196 153 10,399 1,595 336 6,937 9 16,525 2,601 138 17 315 6 0 424 38 0 0 33 1,240 257 1,930 52 64 LUCAS СО. 
MADISON CO. 33004 0 31 13 1,523 12 0 12 0 2 12 24 0 0 3 81 70 12 0 3,304 4 0 0 8 0 0 4 0 0 0 0 24 0 276 6 0 MADISON СО. 
MAHONING CO. 289,487 0 322 249 41,075 139 3 96 3 29 51 103 5 26 52 801 919 3,610 4,810 49 10,506 1,430 60 0 339 6 0 37 0 0 0 2816 1,681 52 880 22 28 MAHONING CO. 
MARION CO. 67,974 0 87 94 2,241 34 4 41 1 5 17 36 1 16 1 195 151 61 138 0 6,998 0 0 0 6 0 0 0 0 0 0 14 43 19 557 0 0 MARION СО. 
MEDINA CO. 113,150 1 126 59 709 75 7 80 3 5 31 44 0 13 25 182 188 94 0 5,904 168 19 0 132 0 0 39 12 0 0 162 1,145 102 456 0 46 MEDINA CO. 
MEIGS CO. 23,641 0 26 17 206 0 1 6 0 0 6 1 0 0 0 80 50 8 0 4,348 0 0 0 17 0 2 0 0 0 0 0 11 0 251 0 0 MEIGS CO. 
MERCER CO. 38,334 2 22 12 17 1 0 15 1 1 10 11 0 2 0 251 61 2 0 1,134 25 5 0 8 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 44 4 124 0 0 MERCER CO. 
MIAMI CO. 90,381 0 77 70 1,768 28 4 20 1 1 19 57 0 21 23 196 151 16 111 2 6,560 22 6 0 55 0 0 5 0 0 0 0 112 51 595 0 0 MIAMI СО. 
MONROE CO. 17,382 0 7 1 6 3 0 1 0 0 1 1 0 0 0 28 14 0 0 1,143 10 3 0 3 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 22 0 140 0 0 MONROE CO. 
MONTGOMERY CO. 571,697 2 661 730 94,561 507 6 458 21 65 471 548 4 410 281 1,734 1,664 480 5,550 7 50,587 603 35 0 451 13 0 87 7 15 0 118 842 234 3,008 330 36 MONTGOMERY CO. 


WE THE PEOPLE: АМ ATLAS ОҒ AMERICA'S ETHNIC DIVERSITY 


SINGLE ANCESTRY 
State/County English Finnish French & German Greek Guyan. Haitian Hungarian Iranian kish Israeli Italian Jamaican Laotian Latvian Lebanese Lithuan. Norwegian Pakistani Polish Portuguese Romanian Russian Scottish Serbian Slovak Slovene Swedish Swiss Syrian Taiwan. Thai Trinidad Turkish Ukranian Welsh State/County 
Fr. Can. & Azorean & Tobago ule 
MERCER CO. 215 17 95 4,566 13 0 0 10 0 194 0 18 0 8 0 6 2 483 0 61 0 0 55 48 6 0 3 56 2 0 0 0 0 0 7. 2 MERCER CO. 
MORTON CO. 450 23 148 12,021 0 0 0 234 0 297 0 28 0 0 0 0 0 1,214 0 126 3 10 245 60 0 T 0 222 10 0 0 0 0 0 8 11 MORTON CO. 
MOUNTRAIL CO. 78 42 47 878 2 0 0 4 0 116 0 0 0 0 0 7 0 2,085 0 28 2 0 10 26 0 0 0 121 2 2 0 0 0 0 1 10 MOUNTRAIL CO. 
NELSON CO. 45 41 51 520 3 0 0 2 0 105 0 5 0 0 0 0 0 2,384 0 11 0 0 2 10 0 0 0 83 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 NELSON CO. 
OLIVER CO. 2 3 1,160 0 0 0 4 0 25 0 2 0 0 0 0 0 140 0 2 0 0 16 3 0 6 0 2 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 OLIVER CO. 
PEMBINA CO. 295 12 571 1,513 0 0 0 2 0 306 0 23 0 0 0 0 0 1,024 8 148 0 0 14 119 0 0 0 190 4 1 0 5 0 0 42 5 PEMBINA CO. 
PIERCE CO. 87 8 51 2,542 0 0 0 6 0 69 0 7 0 0 0 1 0 1,240 0 6 0 0 9 6 0 0 0 59 10 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 РІЕНСЕ СО. 
RAMSEY CO. 280 69 198 3,339 2 0 0 0 12 445 0 0 0 0 0 2 4 3,230 0 57 2 2 19 91 0 0 0 203 13 0 0 0 0 0 6 9 RAMSEY СО. 
НАМ5ОМ СО. 99 1 47 1,305 0 0 0 0 0 89 0 18 0 0 2 0 2 1,309 0 17 0 0 5 13 0 0 0 108 11 0 0 0 0 0 3 6 RANSOM CO. 
RENVILLE CO. 71 0 5 628 0 0 0 1 0 97 0 6 0 0 0 0 0 769 0 4 0 0 0 32 0 0 0 169 8 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 RENVILLE CO. 
RICHLAND CO. 372 41 208 6,684 2 0 0 21 0 314 0 39 0 0 0 0 0 2,932 0 221 0 0 0 27 0 8 0 410 26 0 0 0 0 0 22 5 RICHLAND CO. 
ROLETTE CO. 220 104 445 730 0 0 0 0 0 102 0 6 0 0 0 9 0 1,248 0 31 0 4 ТА 41 0 0 0 79 6 0 0 0 0 0 3 0 ROLETTE CO. 
SARGENT CO. 81 0 25 1,192 2 0 0 7 0 67 0 23 0 0 0 0 0 1,015 0 125 0 0 3 14 0 0 0 162 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 4 SARGENT CO. 
SHERIDAN CO. 22 0 3 1,587 0 0 0 0 0 6 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 150 0 2 0 0 11 0 0 0 0 5 3 0 0 0 0 0 6 2 SHERIDAN CO. 
SIOUX CO. 43 0 9 645 0 0 0 5 0 4 0 2 0 0 0 0 0 112 0 16 0 0 2 6 0 0 T 22 7 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 SIOUX CO. 
SLOPE CO. 44 0 2 242 0 0 0 3 0 12 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 86 0 8 0 0 0 5 0 0 0 24 4 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 SLOPE CO. 
STARK CO. 358 28 218 7,687 20 0 0 91 0 278 0 25 0 0 0 6 25 1,189 0 168 6 12 80 45 0 17 0 162 17. 0 0 0 0 0 360 34 STARK CO. 
STEELE CO. 54 3 3 306 0 0 0 0 0 79 0 15 0 0 0 0 0 1,466 0 22 0 0 0 17 0 0 0 96 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 STEELE CO. 
STUTSMAN CO. 790 61 210 9,425 2 0 0 0 15 438 0 22 0 30 0 0 0 2,302 0 444 0 8 144 114 0 0 0 288 30 0 0 0 0 0 13 30 STUTSMAN CO. 
TOWNER CO. 98 124 42 1,063 0 0 0 2 0 59 0 26 0 0 3 0 4 599 0 16 2 0 2 40 0 0 0 73 13 2 0 0 0 0 0 0 TOWNER CO. 
TRAILL CO. 68 8 67 832 0 0 0 0 0 88 0 12 0 0 0 0 0 3,478 0 28 0 0 2 18 0 0 0 90 15 4 0 0 0 0 0 4 TRAILL CO. 
WALSH CO. 282 11 580 1,363 0 0 0 0 0 241 0 15 0 0 6 2 0 3,569 31 1,283 0 0 20 97 0 0 0 183 2 3 0 2 0 0 8 6 WALSH CO. 
WARD CO. 2,446 146 984 14,794 34 0 0 76 9 2,307 0 401 7 0 18 43 3 10,171 0 400 18 8 386 293 0 14 6 1,069 70 0 7 60 0 15 218 108 WARD CO. 
WELLS CO. 91 2 29 3,236 0 0 0 € 0 49 0 4 0 0 0 0 0 761 0 22 0 4 20 16 0 4 0 78 3 3 0 0 0 0 2 6 WELLS CO. 
WILLIAMS CO. 692 39 270 3,119 12 0 0 31 0 743 0 21 0 0 0 72 19 6,658 0 116 0 0 69 100 0 11 0 417 2 52 0 4 0 0 18 T WILLIAMS CO. 
OHIO 1,019,608 8,571 75,511 1,430,735 28,864 181 67 102,581 2,486 422,895 806 258,482 2091 953 2,904 12,693 13,154 7,518 378 186,200 2,264 12,177 35,406 45,491 7,334 79,714 28,698 20,718 20,425 2,175 586 1,83 174 855 23,127 28,028 OHIO 
ADAMS CO. 5,443 4 163 2,283 0 0 0 7 0 1,459 0 44 0 0 0 0 0 7 0 33 0 0 T 69 0 0 0 29 7 0 0 0 0 0 0 20 ADAMS CO. 
ALLEN CO. 12,027 55 630 22,252 120 0 0 233 0 4,030 5 1,086 6 5 7 6 81 91 5 337 11 54 45 459 7 66 5 192 966 0 37 0 10 14 32 705 ALLEN CO. 
ASHLAND CO. 5,137 5 308 9,227 15 0 0 175 12 1,404 0 430 0 0 2 35 7 6 0 333 12 22 24 188 4 67 17 70 132 0 0 23 0 0 16 105 ASHLAND CO. 
ASHTABULA CO. 10,428 2,488 743 7,487 100 0 0 1,653 0 3,548 0 5,308 29 18 46 141 118 96 0 1,708 144 38 141 394 23 546 716 923 148 0 0 9 0 2 201 230 ASHTABULA CO. 
ATHENS CO. 8,384 39 348 4,696 165 0 0 456 87 2,720 0 596 4 0 0 91 9 22 55 381 0 15 125 391 2 104 13 150 55 27 0 23 0 8 25 265 ATHENS CO. 
AUGLAIZE CO. 3,176 0 435 17,879 5 0 0 43 0 1373 0 125 0 3 11 0 2 12 0 82 0 8 31 125 0 19 0 39 102 9 0 0 0 0 0 55 AUGLAIZE CO. 
BELMONT CO. 8,272 * 410 6,750 307 0 0 1,203 11 4,220 0 3,147 0 0 0 177 133 31 0 3,982 2 42 147 291 244 1,013 65 30 108 29 0 10 0 4 103 250 BELMONT CO. 
BROWN CO. 4,860 3 297 4,724 3 0 0 43 0 1,986 0 96 0 0 0 20 0 9 0 51 3 3 0 97 3 7 0 51 6 0 0 0 0 0 0 57 BROWN CO. 
BUTLER CO. 36,146 43 1,989 35,282 660 0 0 689 6 11,575 0 2,656 59 0 35 67 82 194 0 925 37 53 376 1,268 14 159 24 492 199 14 34 25 0 28 174 330 BUTLER CO. 
CARROLL CO. 2,585 0 181 3,018 17 0 0 92 0 1,111 0 380 9 0 0 0 4 2 0 182 0 29 5 189 13 72 3 28 102 8 0 0 0 0 39 105 CARROLL CO. 
CHAMPAIGN CO. 5,744 10 238 4,535 12 0 0 31 0 1,451 0 173 0 0 0 0 6 32 0 66 0 0 15 153 0 0 0 16 52 0 0 0 0 0 9 68 CHAMPAIGN СО. 
CLARK CO. 20,270 53 1,185 17,485 238 0 0 238 0 6,856 0 923 7 0 70 24 25 123 11 319 27 35 77 885 0 27 0 187 63 0 2 26 0 9 49 350 CLARK CO. 
CLERMONT CO. 18,036 8 893 18,862 47 0 0 288 0 5,788 0 1,033 0 0 5 30 33 77 0 351 26 47 123 548 0 49 0 128 179 6 0 0 0 0 5 182 CLERMONT CO. 
CLINTON CO. 6,911 0 319 3,610 7 0 0 16 0 2,120 0 213 0 0 1 2 0 15 0 54 0 5 0 128 5 y 0 33 19 5 0 12 0 2 0 54 CLINTON CO. 
COLUMBIANA CO. 14,854 24 476 11,239 102 о 2 453 о 4,969 о 2,957 о 6 21 15 14 21 0 719 56 217 92 795 127 667 67 310 387 7 0 5 0 0 104 388 COLUMBIANA CO. 
COSHOCTON CO. 5,832 11 380 5,549 ?B 0 0 68 0 1,781 0 199 0 0 0 4 1 19 0 70 0 8 5 181 4 10 0 45 118 6 0 19 0 0 0 81 COSHOCTON CO. 
CRAWFORD CO. 4,734 0 384 12,756 25 0 0 154 10 1,713 0 554 0 0 2 10 3 11 0 113 6 19 13 199 7 9 0 38 108 0 0 0 0 0 11 69 CRAWFORD CO. 
CUYAHOGA CO. 58,981 1,204 5,098 104,514 6,473 29 14 34,330 477 53,536 452 68,953 942 7 1,193 3,831 6,013 1,178 39 73,821 348 3,530 14,944 5,058 2073 34,771 17,218 3,088 977 453 160 161 97 111 10,720 1,715 CUYAHOGA CO. 
DARKE CO. 6,081 3 1,282 14,872 0 0 0 61 0 1,735 0 169 0 0 6 2 0 13 0 63 0 6 14 94 0 0 7 34 55 2 0 16 0 0 4 74 DARKE CO. 
DEFIANCE CO. 3,164 4 340 12,558 9 0 0 174 0 1,119 0 121 0 0 0 4 2 25 0 170 10 0 0 116 0 4 3 71 100 0 0 11 0 0 0 35 DEFIANCE CO. 
DELAWARE CO. 6,727 4 420 6,396 56 0 0 165 52 2,008 0 667 5 0 36 9 35 64 0 218 3 6 49 314 0 39 13 162 43 5 0 0 0 0 12 430 DELAWARE CO. 
ERIE CO. 5,687 37 594 15,928 58 0 11 576 0 2,298 0 2,238 0 0 30 2 70 97 0 656 39 25 40 227 0 239 65 115 73 6 0 0 0 0 129 102 ERIE CO. 
FAIRFIELD CO. 11,800 9 813 16,331 75 0 0 159 0 3,789 0 694 6 0 0 26 32 57 0 299 8 13 36 289 13 48 13 206 117 0 0 15 0 0 21 272 FAIRFIELD CO. 
FAYETTE CO. 5,055 7 3% 2,924 16 0 0 13 0 1,580 0 73 0 0 0 0 0 24 0 49 4 0 0 106 0 0 0 42 10 0 0 0 0 0 0 74 ҒАҮЕТТЕ СО. 
FRANKLIN СО. 89,026 272 6,243 90,702 1,939 26 4 3,624 389 37,185 97 17,891 126 307 339 686 670 898 51 5,415 193 563 3413 3,568 213 848 194 1,461 985 109 171 176 12 220 746 3,839 FRANKLIN CO. 
FULTON CO. 3,310 8 468 10,202 19 14 0 148 0 958 0 160 0 0 0 8 4 12 0 485 0 8 11 157 8 37 8 55 199 3 0 0 0 0 34 33 FULTON CO. 
GALLIA CO. 8,173 0 320 2,418 13 0 0 32 3 1,453 0 151 0 0 2 2 3 2 0 66 2 8 11 118 0 10 0 11 17 6 0 0 0 0 21 394 GALLIA CO. 
GEAUGA CO. 5,230 229 363 8,170 98 0 0 1,962 29 2190 13 2,943 0 0 60 61 311 81 0 2,145 13 66 356 356 41 740 798 246 382 0 0 6 0 0 176 133 GEAUGA CO. 
GREENE CO. 17,164 59 1,366 15,137 83 6 0 445 29 5,359 7 1,114 19 0 6 33 69 180 13 766 20 11 214 698 11 84 0 293 89 9 0 55 0 30 63 260 GREENE CO. 
GUERNSEY CO. 5,780 5 423 3,364 154 0 0 184 7 2,225 0 412 0 0 2 156 19 22 0 282 4 2 24 207 2 929 10 37 83 14 0 0 0 0 42 227 GUERNSEY CO. 
HAMILTON CO. 69,493 204 5,094 160,599 2,007 21 16 2,705 204 38886 143 10,923 258 16 202 583 673 491 63 3,684 145 624 4,694 2,890 176 216 49 1,036 593 66 17 88 0 24 355 1,073 HAMILTON CO. 
HANCOCK CO. 7,098 19 627 15,062 80 0 0 165 16 1,819 0 390 0 0 10 16 27 49 0 296 12 19 14 307 6 35 11 162 317 10 33 2 0 6 13 161 HANCOCK CO. 
HARDIN CO. 4,937 14 269 6,241 34 0 0 62 10 1,366 0 217 0 0 7; 7 3 9 8 106 0 0 27 147 0 0 14 70 99 7 0 0 0 0 28 121 HARDIN CO. 
HARRISON CO. 2,192 0 89 1,277 20 0 0 162 0 916 0 329 0 0 2 2 7 1 0 513 0 3 6 115 38 54 10 6 12 0 0 0 0 0 16 34 HARRISON CO. 
HENRY CO. 2,186 5 176 12,026 0 0 0 43 0 578 0 106 0 0 0 0 4 2 0 76 0 7 2 55 0 0 0 110 42 0 0 2 0 0 6 49 HENRY CO. 
HIGHLAND CO. 6,532 12 368 3,072 8 0 0 19 2 1,777 0 56 0 0 0 0 0 33 0 73 0 2 7 141 0 0 0 11 48 2 0 0 0 0 0 107 HIGHLAND CO. 
HOCKING CO. 4,257 2 244 3,327 50 0 0 29 0 1,089 0 125 0 0 0 29 12 11 0 70 2 2 4 118 14 4 0 32 8 0 0 0 0 0 0 68 HOCKING CO. 
HOLMES CO. 2,379 0 147 11,846 2 0 0 25 0 435 0 95 0 0 0 25 6 10 0 80 3 0 2 84 0 12 0 29 1,170 0 0 0 0 0 9 38 HOLMES CO. 
HURON CO. 6,665 12 292 10,407 51 0 0 302 0 1,470 0 733 16 0 46 5 14 58 0 334 0 73 24 109 20 85 7 64 51 6 0 0 0 0 31 67 НОВОМ СО. 
JACKSON CO. 5,666 0 178 2,604 19 0 0 19 0 1,892 0 113 0 0 0 2 0 2 0 35 0 0 5 97 0 0 0 25 3 0 0 0 0 0 0 792 JACKSON CO. 
JEFFERSON CO. 6,854 19 323 4,992 563 0 0 1,096 4 4,326 0 6,598 0 0 7 65 156 7 0 3,354 0 30 166 646 476 1,351 56 86 32 23 0 42 0 0 109 346 JEFFERSON CO. 
KNOX CO. 6,927 4 429 5,432 42 0 0 108 9 1,972 0 270 0 24 13 9 2 39 0 117 0 2 48 311 0 22 10 68 145 0 0 0 0 2 41 185 KNOX CO. 
LAKE CO. 13,193 1,589 1154 17,363 398 0 0 5,840 57 7,845 0 11,530 0 0 100 189 1,133 158 32 5,638 79 230 703 1,016 136 2,495 5,149 555 136 0 0 0 4 11 404 449 (АКЕ СО. 
LAWRENCE CO. 17,766 9 432 5,683 30 о о 60 о 4,303 о 362 0 23 0 25 1 17 0 98 0 0 14 317 0 5 0 43 13 0 0 21 0 0 6 131 LAWRENCE CO. 
LICKING CO. 17,328 20 879 14,60 167 0 0 366 0 5,249 0 1,526 0 0 5 28 49 82 0 677 8 29 96 645 8 112 5 288 153 9 0 0 0 6 27 786 LICKING CO. 
LOGAN CO. 5,631 8 341 5,258 8 0 0 31 0 1,762 0 131 0 0 0 0 21 46 0 24 2 0 2 243 0 9 0 36 110 0 2 0 0 5 0 91 LOGAN CO. 
LORAIN CO. 21,122 113 1,157 24,643 810 0 6 7,104 24 9,003 0 5,864 3 0 66 221 251 242 48 8,407 30 320 837 1,532 371 4,542 868 422 270 71 12 14 0 12 1,077 506 LORAIN CO. 
LUCAS CO. 27,594 147 6,957 62,417 1,374 85 0 5,887 108 14829 28 4,140 386 121 29 1,730 299 368 0 29,658 109 314 1,333 1,959 26 828 64 924 703 270 26 43 32 99 345 538 LUCAS CO. 
MADISON CO. 4,809 10 212 3,831 22 0 0 64 0 1,513 0 241 0 12 0 4 0 12 6 55 0 T 5 149 0 21 0 57 75 0 0 8 0 0 10 100 MADISON CO. 
MAHONING CO. 13,749 178 819 18,825 2,253 0 0 4,326 50 11,284 0 26,250 15 0 67 1,015 257 136 0 5,575 49 847 861 1,391 515 12,664 274 1,383 511 64 0 37 0 13 2,673 1,520 MAHONING CO. 
MARION CO. 10,435 13 494 9,740 94 0 0 105 0 2,755 0 540 0 0 0 0 5 20 9 129 8 14 41 211 0 6 5 56 81 0 0 5 0 0 8 293 MARION CO. 
MEDINA CO. 8,193 87 678 14,738 278 0 0 1,905 0 3740 0 2,309 0 52 55 84 144 85 0 2,992 20 80 349 538 120 1,436 386 222 291 19 6 18 0 0 592 193 MEDINA CO. 
MEIGS CO. 4,228 0 145 3,342 10 0 0 29 0 1,219 0 129 0 0 0 0 0 51 0 43 3 0 4 53 0 7 0 13 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 139 MEIGS CO. 
MERCER CO. 2,499 0 305 20,371 13 0 0 36 40 789 0 56 0 0 0 10 6 8 0 27 0 0 4 55 0 4 0 25 63 9 0 4 0 7 6 54 МЕНСЕН СО. 
МІАМІ СО. 10,825 24 1,29 17,732 28 0 0 217 0 3,215 6 484 9 0 0 22 25 37 0 171 5 26 122 421 0 5 0 129 79 0 5 0 0 0 13 159 MIAMI СО. 
MONROE CO. 1,829 0 106 3,460 2 0 0 20 0 850 0 93 0 0 0 8 6 3 0 60 0 0 8 46 7 19 3 13 207 2 0 0 0 0 4 30 MONROE CO. 
MONTGOMERY CO. 61,165 152 4,686 75,750 1,425 0 9 3,228 137 23952 54 5,444 35 0 93 422 768 507 18 4,093 245 270 1,278 2,094 28 410 62 1,018 308 11 6 75 7 45 308 961 MONTGOMERY CO. 
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RACE HISPANIC ORIGIN SINGLE ANCESTRY 
State/County Total Aleut Amer. Asian Black Chinese Eskimo Filipino Guam. Hawaiian Japanese Korean Samoan Viet] Cuban Mexican Other Puerto Jewish Albanian American Arab Armenian Assyrian Austrian British Basque Belgian Brazilian Cambodian Cape Croatian Czech & Danish Dutch Е. & №. Egyptian State/County 
Indian — Indian Span. Rican | (Est)! & 0.5. Groups? W. Ind. Verdean Czechosivk African 
MORGAN CO. 14,241 0 42 2 554 0 0 5 0 1 2 1 0 2 0 25 31 7 0 1,825 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 23 0 77 0 0 MORGAN CO. 
MORROW CO. 26,480 0 22 10 32 5 0 0 0 1 2 11 0 0 3 50 36 10 0 3,614 4 0 0 2 0 0 16 0 0 0 2 32 4 253 0 0 MORROW CO. 
MUSKINGUM CO. 83,340 1 105 29 3,514 15 9 27 1 5 17 14 0 29 14 169 90 26 323 0 6,561 245 8 0 9 0 0 0 0 0 0 5 81 2 553 0 0 MUSKINGUM CO. 
NOBLE CO. 11,310 0 14 4 3 1 0 0 2 1 1 0 0 0 5 18 12 0 0 690 22 0 0 3 0 0 2 0 0 0 0 38 5 77 0 0 NOBLE CO. 
OTTAWA CO. 40,076 0 4 9 245 12 2 8 4 1 7 8 3 2 0 1179 181 33 0 2,015 16 5 0 34 0 0 7 0 0 0 5 393 119 147 0 0 OTTAWA CO. 
PAULDING CO. 21,302 0 21 2 238 1 0 1 0 0 2 10 0 0 0 427 7 9 0 1,303 0 2 0 2 0 0 50 0 0 0 0 14 4 159 0 0 PAULDING CO. 
PERRY CO. 31,032 0 16 6 64 0 0 4 1 0 5 2 0 1 1 62 50 8 0 2,566 22 0 0 2 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 15 9 297 0 0 PERRY CO. 
PICKAWAY CO. 43,662 2 45 15 569 1 2 12 1 1 10 8 0 1 2 108 74 5 3 6,875 0 0 0 25 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 15 18 446 0 0 PICKAWAY CO. 
PIKE CO. 22,802 0 34 8 242 3 0 14 0 1 6 3 0 0 7 52 50 0 0 2,557 2 0 0 3 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 19 2 172 3 0 PIKE CO. 
PORTAGE CO. 135,856 3 171 164 3,571 200 11 97 5 9 71 92 1 33 20 268 354 126 2 7,976 246 30 0 193 0 0 28 0 0 0 239 1,155 81 678 78 0 PORTAGE СО. 
PREBLE СО. 38,223 0 30 4 140 2 0 6 0 0 7 9 2 3 1 56 35 3 0 4,361 2 0 0 8 0 0 4 0 0 0 0 38 18 182 12 0 PREBLE СО. 
PUTNAM СО. 32,991 0 16 3 22 0 0 1 0 3 2 8 0 0 O 1,082 104 8 0 896 6 0 0 9 0 0 26 0 0 0 2 18 8 185 0 0 PUTNAM CO. 
RICHLAND CO. 131,205 1 133 85 9373 42 1 39 4 1 35 121 2 36 21 616 314 39 555 6 11,147 39 11 0 104 0 0 40 4 0 0 56 164 29 939 0 0 RICHLAND CO. 
ROSS CO. 65,004 0 61 89 3416 6 2 20 0 4 15 25 1 4 1 138 113 28 0 8,180 9 0 0 12 0 0 8 0 0 0 0 37 7 519 4 0 ROSS CO. 
SANDUSKY CO. 63,267 1 74 23 1,322 3 0 18 0 0 12 40 0 5 1 2,88 207 172 * 0 3,207 24 0 0 22 0 0 19 4 0 0 19 76 21 213 0 0 SANDUSKY CO. 
SCIOTO CO. 84,545 0 112 34 2,389 30 1 31 1 5 17 28 0 1 14 228 157 23 111 0 11,418 40 0 0 34 0 0 12 0 0 0 6 22 11 557 0 0 SCIOTO CO. 
SENECA CO. 61,901 1 4 19 1,168 5 0 64 0 0 12 33 0 4 5 1257 131 10 0 3,264 7 8 0 6 0 0 29 0 0 0 0 28 2 37 0 0 SENECA CO. 
SHELBY CO. 43,089 0 13 19 503 3 0 17 3 0 4 23 0 5 3 79 66 33 0 3,798 8 0 0 17 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 10 6 316 0 0 SHELBY CO. 
STARK CO. 378,823 1 523 292 24,111 157 7 161 7 20 113 21 1 87 67 926 2,210 176 | 2,451 90 18,704 1,079 36 0 433 0 0 95 17 0 19 739 1,099 220 1,959 70 0 STARK CO. 
SUMMIT CO. 524,472 3 593 691 56,831 601 6 311 1 52 184 322 14 165 128 980 1,303 321 | 6,012 106 29,526 1,666 98 11 860 13 0 138 12 0 01,17 2,921 290 2,317 135 7 SUMMIT CO. 
TRUMBULL CO. 241,863 2 199 238 14,605 178 0 96 11 20 64 171 5 23 47 542 600 185 462 39 11,968 495 0 0 224 0 0 26 8 0 О 1,405 1,240 42 939 19 7 TRUMBULL CO. 
TUSCARAWAS CO. 84,614 0 81 72 654 7 2 53 0 0 9 19 1 14 3 106 109 34 129 0 4,766 88 0 0 432 0 0 2 0 0 0 2 178 2 536 0 13 TUSCARAWAS CO. 
UNION CO. 29,536 1 40 11 565 5 0 7 3 1 35 13 0 3 15 75 34 3 0 3,460 11 0 0 2 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 24 7 185 0 2 UNION CO. 
VAN WERT CO. 30,458 0 24 11 113 4 1 5 0 0 8 22 0 12 1 310 63 2 0 1,722 5 0 0 10 0 0 9 14 0 0 3 30 25 284 0 0 VAN WERT CO. 
VINTON CO. 11,584 0 7 1 9 0 0 1 0 0 0 3 0 0 0 51 9 1 0 2,123 2 0 0 4 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 0 о 144 0 0 VINTON CO. 
WARREN CO. 99,276 0 79 37 1711 15 0 29 2 4 26 49 0 7 18 191 151 18 0 11,333 78 5 0 43 0 0 7 0 0 0 11 64 20 680 13 26 WARREN CO. 
WASHINGTON CO. 64,266 0 53 41 780 35 0 30 0 10 31 42 0 12 9 115 121 16 0 4,368 69 0 0 10 0 0 18 0 0 0 8 62 28 338 0 0 WASHINGTON CO. 
WAYNE CO. 97,408 0 62 78 1,244 39 0 23 0 5 23 29 0 46 34 221 179 40 185 0 7,117 22 6 0 34 0 0 13 0 32 0 39 181 19 767 0 0 WAYNE СО. 
WILLIAMS CO. 36,369 0 46 29 9 4 3 11 0 1 3 13 0 2 0 570 88 16 0 2,214 29 2 0 6 0 0 35 2 0 0 0 63 32 238 0 0 WILLIAMS CO. 
WOOD CO. 107,372 0 110 170 1,308 79 1 63 0 5 54 121 6 39 32 1,886 333 78 0 5,008 197 0 0 63 0 0 83 0 0 0 19 548 32 699 16 7 WOOD СО. 
WYANDOT СО. 22,651 0 27 11 13 0 0 10 0 0 3 5 0 0 0 121 40 3 0 1,726 0 0 0 0 0 0 6 0 0 0 0 15 2 226 0 0 WYANDOT CO. 
OKLAHOMA 3,025,290 60 169,292 2,880 204,674 2,461 107 1,687 301 515 1,975 2,698 87 4,671 811 38,974 14,7601 2873 | 5,041 25 315,539 5,041 289 31 944 95 19 415 88 139 11 78 8,077 2,107 20,927 1,095 109 OKLAHOMA 
ADAIR CO. 18,575 0 6209 12 21 0 1 2 0 0 4 0 0 1 2 67 78 7 0 2,212 0 0 0 6 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 5 12 105 0 0 ADAIR CO. 
ALFALFA CO. 7,077 0 56 0 39 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 6 47 30 0 0 1,069 7 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 39 6 119 0 0 ALFALFA CO. 
ATOKA CO. 12,748 0 1345 7 658 0 0 6 2 1 2 0 0 1 0 42 31 0 0 2,666 6 0 0 6 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 5 12 58 0 0 ATOKA CO. 
BEAVER CO. 6,806 0 71 1 0 0 0 0 0 1 1 0 0 0 0 98 31 0 0 1,394 11 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 14 6 58 0 0 ВЕАУЕН СО. 
ВЕСКНАМ СО. 19,243 0 202 8 357 9 0 8 0 4 2 2 0 0 0 445 120 3 0 1,864 28 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 15 40 146 0 0 BECKHAM CO. 
BLAINE CO. 13,443 0 961 8 595 0 0 1 0 4 0 0 0 1 0 157 34 3 0 1,540 2 0 0 0 0 0 6 0 0 0 0 48 9 114 0 0 BLAINE CO. 
BRYAN CO. 30,535 0 2289 52 491 11 0 7 0 2 14 0 0 49 3 178 202 13 0 4,026 83 0 0 0 0 0 0 14 0 0 0 31 0 291 0 0 BRYAN CO. 
CADDO CO. 30,905 1 5,546 10 893 2 1 16 0 3 24 3 0 17 16 834 123 4 0 2,820 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 64 13 255 0 0 CADDO CO. 
CANADIAN CO. 56,452 1 1,679 79 1,241 9 0 12 4 7 16 24 1 125 10 731 240 22 0 6,900 108 0 0 9 0 6 0 0 0 0 5 466 44 289 0 0 CANADIAN CO. 
CARTER CO. 43,610 2 2369 30 3,677 1 0 7 0 3 6 4 0 69 19 346 145 5 * 0 3,880 66 0 0 46 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 44 23 240 0 0 CARTER CO. 
CHEROKEE CO. 30,684 3 7984 8 380 6 0 8 0 1 7 3 0 13 2 147 86 20 0 2,772 17 7 0 0 0 0 8 0 0 0 0 12 о 20 5 0 СНЕНОКЕЕ СО. 
CHOCTAW CO. 17,203 0 1,658 4 2,281 0 2 3 0 1 1 0 0 0 3 132 56 1 0 3,073 3 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 29 0 90 0 0 CHOCTAW CO. 
CIMARRON CO. 3,648 0 32 10 2 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 236 61 2 0 167 0 0 0 1 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 7 0 0 CIMARRON CO. 
CLEVELAND CO. 133,173 3 4066 325 2,132 377 8 188 21 12 169 204 1 256 54 1,396 1,058 114 0 10,690 498 57 0 19 9 0 25 8 0 0 0 424 114 882 78 90 CLEVELAND CO. 
COAL CO. 6,041 0 719 3 61 0 0 0 0 0 0 1 0 0 1 25 20 0 0 705 0 0 0 18 2 0 0 0 0 0 0 7 0 51 0 0 COAL CO. 
COMANCHE CO. 112,456 5 4,612 47 17,861 76 8 285 159 91 328 993 46 190 64 3,373 1,257 1,296 0 9,463 103 0 8 84 38 0 0 7 11 6 6 181 124 495 26 0 COMANCHE СО. 
COTTON СО. 7,338 0 490 1 153 0 0 0 0 0 1 6 0 0 0 136 38 4 0 788 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 115 0 0 COTTON CO. 
CRAIG CO. 15,014 о 1,834 10 503 1 0 6 0 0 12 1 0 0 2 70 40 1 0 2,456 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 25 6 100 0 0 CRAIG CO. 
CREEK CO. 59,016 0 3,500 19 2,129 3 1 9 1 17 15 18 0 10 6 341 161 10 0 7,795 80 0 0 0 0 0 13 0 0 0 0 47 23 388 2 0 CREEK СО. 
CUSTER CO. 25,995 О 1218 22 886 40 3 17 0 2 9 6 0 42 5 756 108 9 0 1,671 62 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 20 33 250 44 0 CUSTER CO. 
DELAWARE CO. 23,946 0 4,960 7 9 0 0 2 1 6 6 4 0 6 0 161 47 5 0 2,904 0 0 0 21 0 0 8 0 0 0 6 39 23 131 0 0 DELAWARE CO. 
DEWEY CO. 5,922 0 302 3 5 3 0 0 0 0 0 1 0 0 0 55 7 0 0 766 0 0 0 5 0 0 2 0 0 0 0 71 2 22 0 0 DEWEY CO. 
ELLIS CO. 5,596 0 35 1 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 4 59 8 0 0 403 7 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 12 3 56 0 0 ELLIS CO. 
GARFIELD CO. 62,820 0 655 48 2,084 61 4 28 2 11 55 31 o m 24 425 228 35 0 6,789 97 0 0 8 0 0 15 0 0 0 0 837 30 634 24 0 GARFIELD CO. 
GARVIN CO. 27,856 1 1,085 14 761 8 0 14 0 3 7 8 1 2 0 178 47 8 0 6,096 7 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 33 2 220 0 0 GARVIN CO. 
GRADY CO. 39,490 5 1,000 22 1,519 10 1 8 0 15 9 9 1 2 0 373 140 20 * 0 4,554 8 0 0 6 0 0 26 0 0 0 0 112 5 439 19 0 GRADY CO. 
GRANT CO. 6,518 0 38 3 1 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 28 16 0 0 894 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 170 8 49 0 0 GRANT CO. 
GREER CO. 7,028 0 72 7 362 0 0 0 1 1 2 0 0 0 1 221 24 2 0 962 9 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 46 0 31 0 0 GREER CO. 
HARMON CO. 4,519 0 30 1 308 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 390 61 0 0 736 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 21 0 0 HARMON CO. 
HARPER CO. 4,715 0 26 0 3 0 0 0 0 1 0 1 0 0 0 10 16 2 0 751 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 7 13 53 0 0 HARPER CO. 
HASKELL CO. 11,010 0 990 5 80 2 0 0 0 0 1 3 0 0 0 43 29 0 0 4,174 2 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 5 4 24 0 0 HASKELL CO. 
HUGHES CO. 14,338 0 1,944 5 441 0 0 2 0 2 4 2 0 0 0 91 21 1 0 2,145 4 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 8 0 83 7 0 HUGHES CO. 
JACKSON CO. 30,356 0 286 18 2,772 29 0 67 5 8 51 45 2 13 16 2391 299 64 0 2,605 37 0 0 17 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 27 37 85 0 0 JACKSON СО. 
JEFFERSON СО. 8,183 0 211 5 63 1 0 2 0 1 0 0 0 4 0 308 27 3 0 1,377 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 4 29 0 0 JEFFERSON CO. 
JOHNSTON CO. 10,356 0 — 1181 4 280 0 0 1 0 2 7 0 0 4 0 66 30 9 0 992 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 11 57 0 0 JOHNSTON CO. 
KAY CO. 49,852 0 2,662 41 845 36 4 25 1 5 25 28 1 15 1 595 137 5 0 4,366 51 0 0 23 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 292 65 346 15 0 КАҮ СО. 
KINGFISHER CO. 14,187 0 308 14 389 9 0 0 0 0 1 2 0 1 0 158 33 2 0 2,048 1 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 274 2 95 0 0 KINGFISHER CO. 
KIOWA CO. 12,711 0 560 6 608 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 3 395 128 2 0 1,803 16 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 4 150 0 0 KIOWA CO. 
LATIMER CO. 9,840 0 1,385 8 111 5 0 4 0 2 2 0 0 3 0 33 38 2 0 1,737 0 0 0 20 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 5 0 80 6 0 LATIMER CO. 
LE FLORE CO. 40,698 0 3057 18 983 1 1 12 0 5 16 1 0 14 0 208 112 1 0 7,778 51 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 8 7 243 0 0 LE FLORE CO. 
LINCOLN CO. 26,601 0 906 4 800 0 1 4 0 3 9 4 0 1 0 163 82 6 0 3,185 11 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 349 3 256 0 0 LINCOLN CO. 
LOGAN CO. 26,881 1 332 21 3,754 1 0 4 3 2 8 10 5 11 5 280 78 14 0 2,916 46 20 0 22 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 131 14 268 24 0 LOGAN СО. 
LOVE CO. 7,469 0 362 1 288 3 0 3 0 0 1 2 0 2 0 70 18 2 0 1,007 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 8 8 42 0 0 LOVE CO. 
MCCLAIN CO. 20,291 2 693 5 216 0 1 4 0 3 4 0 0 4 4 176 47 4 0 2,465 5 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 19 5 296 0 0 MCCLAIN CO. 
MCCURTAIN CO. 36,151 0 3,637 13 3,849 4 1 8 2 3 9 3 0 20 1 280 141 2 0 4,778 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 387 0 0 MCCURTAIN CO. 
MCINTOSH CO. 15,562 0 1891 1 1,016 0 0 0 0 3 5 6 0 0 0 37 14 0 0 3,032 7 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 30 о 189 0 0 MCINTOSH CO. 
MAJOR CO. 8,772 0 116 6 2 0 0 1 0 0 1 2 0 12 0 57 18 0 0 713 11 0 0 8 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 6 6 332 0 0 MAJOR CO. 
MARSHALL CO. 10,550 0 745 3 181 0 0 0 0 1 3 6 0 0 0 56 15 2 0 889 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 15 9 100 0 0 MARSHALL CO. 
MAYES CO. 32,261 о 4363 5 74 1 0 10 0 7 0 6 0 8 0 170 132 8 0 4,809 2 0 0 0 0 0 15 0 0 0 0 20 19 344 0 0 MAYES CO. 
MURRAY CO. 12,147 0 801 1 181 4 0 7 2 2 1 8 0 0 3 46 24 0 0 1,608 7 0 0 4 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 8 18 65 0 0 MURRAY CO. 
MUSKOGEE CO. 66,939 6 5,549 33 9,486 25 1 5 B 8 22 9 1 38 6 435 194 27 111 0 7,166 30 0 0 20 0 0 17 0 0 0 0 25 30 383 33 0 MUSKOGEE CO. 
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WE THE PEOPLE: АМ ATLAS ОҒ AMERICA'S ETHNIC DIVERSITY 


SINGLE ANCESTRY 


State/County English Finnish French & German Greek Guyan. Haitian Hungarian Iranian Irish Israeli Italian Jamaican Laotian Latvian Lebanese Lithuan. Norwegian Pakistani Polish Portuguese Romanian Russian Scottish Serbian Slovak Slovene Swedish Swiss Syrian Taiwan. Thai Trinidad Turkish Ukranian Welsh State/County 
Fr. Сап. & Azorean & Tobago 

MORGAN CO. 2,517 8 92 1,238 24 0 0 71 0 863 0 30 0 0 0 0 7 3 0 27 0 0 0 58 0 6 2 14 а 0 0 0 0 0 4 41 MORGAN СО. 
MORROW СО. 3,785 4 175 3,885 13 0 0 42 0 938 0 140 0 0 0 4 0 3 0 46 0 2 0 125 6 14 2 14 24 0 0 0 0 0 0 94 MORROW CO. 
MUSKINGUM CO. 13,129 2 487 9,443 73 0 0 285 0 4,488 0 313 0 0 2 177 30 13 0 446 0 19 53 456 7 87 3 11 97 62 0 7 0 0 48 335 MUSKINGUM CO. 
NOBLE CO. 2011 0 110 1,547 10 0 0 18 0 729 0 58 0 0 0 20 0 5 0 58 0 0 5 85 2 127 3 9 2 2 0 0 0 0 6 21 NOBLE CO. 
OTTAWA CO. 2,578 6 520 10,079 30 0 0 426 0 1,025 0 303 0 0 7 3 11 26 0 533 0 10 18 177 0 553 14 42 77 13 0 0 0 0 38 26 OTTAWA СО. 
PAULDING CO. 2,099 0 231 4,831 0 0 0 93 1 745 0 49 0 0 0 0 0 3 0 32 0 0 0 57 0 0 0 15 83 0 0 0 0 0 19 44 PAULDING CO. 
PERRY CO. 4492 7 265 3,991 14 0 0 287 0 1,505 0 265 0 0 0 15 13 2 0 129 0 0 32 118 0 27 0 33 1 7 0 0 0 0 2 134 PERRY CO. 
PICKAWAY CO. 7071 0 314 6,530 15 0 0 56 0 2,296 8 202 0 0 0 0 0 15 0 194 0 19 4 231 0 6 0 27 19 0 0 7 0 0 4 192 PICKAWAY CO. 
PIKE CO. 5,837 8 168 2,349 0 0 0 5 2 1,463 0 82 0 0 16 2 3 19 0 44 0 0 9 70 0 4 0 26 0 0 0 0 0 0 4 43 PIKE CO. 
PORTAGE CO. 12,355 124 763 14,174 202 0 0 1,927 128 4,809 0 4,080 15 33 64 111 214 85 0 2,264 19 132 316 645 74 1,076 315 325 308 81 0 53 0 22 315 360 PORTAGE CO. 
PREBLE CO. 6,274 6 311 6,863 9 0 0 78 0 1,788 0 148 0 0 6 2 4 16 0 71 2 0 2 95 0 2 0 59 24 0 0 3 0 0 5 36 PREBLE CO. 
PUTNAM CO. 1,942 0 187 17,900 3 0 0 20 0 515 0 43 0 0 0 6 0 12 0 44 3 0 4 46 0 2 0 25 437 0 0 0 0 0 9 178 PUTNAM CO. 
RICHLAND CO. 15,024 14 812 22641 217 0 0 939 57 5,205 0 1,672 0 0 0 31 59 83 0 1,059 14 114 184 621 61 190 12 341 343 0 0 0 0 8 31 342 RICHLAND CO. 
ROSS CO. 11,494 7 456 8,151 33 0 0 60 0 3485 28 205 0 2 8 3 26 6 0 83 35 12 0 252 0 5 0 38 3 6 6 0 0 3 25 138 ROSS CO. 
SANDUSKY CO. 4,150 15 513 17,378 10 0 0 318 21 1,329 0 621 6 0 0 24 0 81 0 579 0 7 19 133 5 40 7 60 104 0 0 0 0 12 17 25 SANDUSKY СО. 
SCIOTO CO. 15,777 0 984 9710 178 0 0 43 10 5,857 0 368 7 0 12 18 6 19 0 192 0 1 61 304 0 0 0 47 19 9 0 0 0 0 4 300 SCIOTO CO. 
SENECA CO. 4,798 21 474 20,010 өз 0 0 109 0 1,246 0 752 0 0 4 7 13 24 0 201 0 0 26 199 15 39 9 73 131 0 0 0 0 0 15 66 SENECA СО. 
SHELBY CO. 4,106 13 923 13,807 5 0 0 33 0 1,305 0 130 0 34 0 5 0 27 0 149 5 0 9 108 0 2 0 44 44 3 0 0 0 1 6 39 SHELBY CO. 
STARK CO. 26,092 73 3,253 53,873 2,595 0 0 2,658 58 11,677 O 13,389 40 34 74 418 181 208 0 3,069 291 1,956 698 1,692 519 1,823 212 879 1,949 501 0 10 0 10 502 1,253 STARK CO. 
SUMMIT CO. 42,753 166 3,171 49,954 2,003 0 0 8,063 376 18935 55 18,237 45 73 1,372 544 505 

108 14 8,035 123 941 1,789 2,728 1,518 4,679 1,206 1,604 610 91 69 67 6 55 1,427 1,495 SUMMIT CO. 
TRUMBULL CO. 16,607 738 844 17,198 2,165 0 0 3,428 36 8,720 о 16,699 0 0 9 202 336 76 0 4,396 21 1,079 835 942 298 5,355 603 534 249 54 0 8 0 32 1,379 1,396 TRUMBULL CO. 
TUSCARAWAS CO. 7,601 17 597 15772 153 0 0 282 7 3,235 0 2,338 10 0 0 58 20 51 0 640 0 66 15 534 7 80 10 110 1,138 17 0 0 0 0 33 261 TUSCARAWAS CO. 
UNION CO. 3,998 4 188 4,801 5 0 0 48 4 996 0 99 0 0 0 9 4 16 0 70 7 6 2 95 0 0 5 37 71 0 0 0 0 0 0 145 UNION CO. 
VAN WERT CO. 2,706 2 298 9,225 10 0 0 36 0 928 0 84 5 0 0 5 0 9 0 68 0 0 24 80 0 6 0 43 41 0 0 6 0 0 0 223 VAN WERT СО. 
VINTON CO. 2,551 0 75 758 5 0 0 6 0 653 0 23 0 0 0 2 0 28 0 13 0 0 2 50 0 0 0 8 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 47 VINTON CO. 
WARREN CO. 20,533 20 768 11,761 108 0 0 94 0 4,793 0 782 0 54 0 50 22 36 6 266 20 10 38 476 0 33 0 160 36 2 0 18 6 7 4 145 WARREN СО. 
WASHINGTON СО. 8,974 12 410 10,347 8 0 0 70 0 3,061 0 215 0 0 26 54 Т 27 0 170 2 0 43 409 0 20 0 54 87 7 0 2 0 0 5 159 WASHINGTON CO. 
WAYNE CO. 8,691 33 753 18,315 84 0 5 429 0 2,726 0 1,399 0 75 8 19 9 82 0 434 18 41 145 512 52 193 63 266 2714 3 0 0 0 20 41 214 WAYNE CO. 
WILLIAMS CO. 3,195 7 556 9,375 0 0 0 119 0 821 0 146 0 0 0 6 0 33 0 121 0 11 0 95 0 14 0 46 75 21 0 0 0 0 15 46 WILLIAMS CO. 
WOOD CO. 8,938 26 1,366 22,725 194 0 0 844 13 3,634 0 972 29 19 19 127 29 90 0 2,188 21 19 129 667 18 417 20 261 198 9 0 48 0 27 313 307 WOOD СО. 
WYANDOT CO. 2,961 6 162 6,756 7 0 0 26 0 752 0 78 0 0 0 0 1 10 0 53 0 0 0 73 0 1 0 47 81 0 0 3 0 0 0 30 WYANDOT CO. 
OKLAHOMA 400,283 439 25,948 178,615 1,892 101 108 1,552 2,908 158,97 42 11,469 179 887 243 2,737 594 4,413 235 7,665 785 333 1,942 10,825 77 254 34 6,928 1,442 271 90 557 36 254 587 3,314 OKLAHOMA 
ADAIR CO. 2,562 0 102 443 7 0 0 0 0 1,058 0 4 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 22 0 0 0 13 0 0 0 21 0 0 7 0 0 0 0 2 ADAIR CO. 
ALFALFA CO. 812 0 84 1.052 0 0 0 0 0 277 0 8 0 0 0 7 0 2 0 25 0 0 2 12 0 0 0 19 2 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 ALFALFA CO. 
ATOKA CO. 2,333 0 50 273 5 0 0 6 0 696 0 7 0 0 0 6 0 12 0 0 0 0 0 16 0 0 0 11 0 0 0 0 0 0 5 14 АТОКА СО. 
BEAVER СО. 939 0 13 874 0 0 0 0 0 302 0 2 0 0 0 11 0 10 0 2 0 0 2 18 0 0 0 7 6 0 0 0 0 0 2 17 BEAVER CO. 
BECKHAM CO. 4018 0 279 1,514 18 0 0 0 0 1,701 6 24 0 0 0 28 0 0 0 5 5 0 0 79 0 0 0 84 8 0 0 0 0 0 0 14 BECKHAM CO. 
BLAINE CO. 1,530 0 105 1,928 0 0 0 2 0 790 0 14 0 0 0 2 0 47 0 2 2 0 26 21 0 0 0 38 15 0 0 0 0 0 0 6 BLAINE CO. 
BRYAN CO. 4754 0 290 1,129 12 0 0 15 128 2,467 0 117 0 0 62 29 0 17 19 44 3 0 0 94 0 0 0 58 10 0 0 26 0 5 0 6 BRYAN CO. 
CADDO CO. 4,174 0 172 1,730 0 0 0 8 13 2,164 0 84 0 0 0 0 0 45 0 14 0 0 2 28 0 0 0 45 9 0 0 0 0 0 7 20 CADDO CO. 
CANADIAN CO. 6431 2 422 4,747 2 0 0 5 25 2,962 2 261 0 0 0 66 9 60 0 217 8 2 26 211 0 0 0 102 47 0 0 23 0 0 37 32 CANADIAN CO. 
CARTER CO. 7,894 0 443 2,001 7 0 0 25 6 3,029 0 106 0 0 0 66 0 51 0 50 0 0 31 172 0 0 0 32 9 0 0 7 0 8 6 43 CARTER CO. 
CHEROKEE CO. 4314 0 162 1,898 0 0 0 7 0 1,829 0 52 0 0 0 11 7 26 0 51 18 0 20 84 0 0 0 21 0 0 0 0 0 14 0 42 СНЕНОКЕЕ СО. 
CHOCTAW СО. 2,564 0 63 462 0 0 0 0 0 1,006 0 92 0 0 0 0 0 12 0 37 0 0 0 14 0 0 0 15 0 3 0 3 0 17 0 18 CHOCTAW CO. 
CIMARRON CO. 652 0 25 185 0 0 0 2 0 123 0 11 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 8 0 0 0 10 0 0 0 13 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 6 CIMARRON СО. 
CLEVELAND CO. 18,860 31 1775 9,351 99 0 0 116 700 7,186 0 750 22 22 0 148 30 203 50 352 29 58 221 547 13 5 24 468 107 22 9 58 7 7 55 173 CLEVELAND CO. 
COAL CO. 1,194 0 74 374 0 0 0 0 0 665 0 128 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 25 0 0 0 17 0 0 0 15 2 0 0 0 0 0 0 7 COAL CO. 
COMANCHE CO. 13,381 37 1,325 8,253 113 0 8 63 16 4,846 0 533 63 561 6 73 25 225 5 427 113 7 50 311 6 13 0 231 4 10 0 25 7 5 6 135 СОМАКСНЕ СО. 
COTTON CO. 1271 0 98 304 0 0 0 0 0 634 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 7 0 5 5 0 0 14 0 0 0 6 Т 0 0 0 0 0 0 10 COTTON CO. 
CRAIG CO. 1411 0 115 700 Т 0 0 0 0 675 0 39 0 0 0 0 0 11 0 16 0 0 0 69 0 0 0 45 0 0 0 2 0 0 0 5 CRAIG CO. 
CREEK CO. 7,536 18 386 2,627 17 0 2 22 13 3,175 0 107 0 0 0 72 0 47 0 79 27 6 7 180 0 8 0 89 8 8 0 0 0 0 8 39 СВЕЕК СО. 
CUSTER CO. 3,700 8 240 3131 0 0 0 20 11 1,408 0 30 0 0 0 55 0 58 0 33 20 0 18 98 0 0 0 44 45 0 0 0 0 0 0 46 CUSTER CO. 
DELAWARE CO. 3,588 11 185 946 0 0 0 22 0 1,143 0 35 0 0 0 0 12 9 0 40 0 0 6 64 0 0 0 45 8 0 0 0 0 0 0 42 DELAWARE СО. 
DEWEY CO. 1,115 1 88 659 0 0 0 0 0 507 0 2 0 0 0 0 0 3 0 13 0 0 5 19 0 0 0 6 0 0 0 0 0 0 1 20 DEWEY CO. 
ELLIS CO. 915 0 16 845 0 0 0 0 0 336 0 19 0 0 0 3 0 6 0 11 0 0 9 22 0 0 0 30 8 4 0 0 0 0 0 4 ELLIS CO. 
GARFIELD CO. 7,275 11 558 6,681 46 0 5 47 140 2,653 21 186 0 0 0 52 0 66 7 168 25 0 39 243 2 0 4 158 76 11 0 52 0 0 0 102 GARFIELD CO. 
GARVIN CO. 4,360 0 130 851 6 0 0 5 0 2,076 0 32 0 0 0 0 0 6 0 60 0 0 0 85 0 0 0 30 1 0 0 2 0 2 0 35 GARVIN CO. 
GRADY CO. 5,781 0 307 1,708 0 0 0 6 15 2,801 0 79 6 0 0 8 0 45 0 56 16 0 12 186 0 0 0 34 0 0 35 0 0 0 0 10 GRADY CO. 
GRANT CO. 716 0 43 897 0 0 0 0 0 204 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 6 0 21 0 0 0 24 0 0 0 25 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 3 GRANT CO. 
GREER CO. 1,409 0 51 415 0 0 0 0 0 651 0 25 0 0 0 9 0 3 0 3 0 0 0 11 0 0 0 3 5 0 0 0 0 0 0 8 GREER CO. 
HARMON CO. 977 0 24 105 0 0 0 0 0 246 0 8 0 0 0 0 0 6 0 0 0 0 0 5 0 0 0 4 3 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 HARMON CO. 
HARPER CO. 642 4 40 443 3 0 0 4 0 198 0 2 0 0 0 0 0 5 0 13 0 0 0 19 0 0 0 15 6 0 0 9 0 0 0 6 HARPER CO. 
HASKELL CO. 1,364 0 33 219 0 0 0 0 0 541 0 0 0 0 0 2 0 9 0 0 20 0 0 17 0 0 0 2 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 HASKELL CO. 
HUGHES CO. 2,114 0 65 218 0 0 0 0 2 929 0 43 0 0 0 4 0 11 0 2 0 0 12 42 0 0 0 6 2 0 0 0 0 0 0 14 HUGHES СО. 
JACKSON CO. 4,633 1 287 1,587 12 0 0 47 0 1,693 0 176 9 0 0 22 0 44 0 104 15 0 16 92 0 0 0 26 5 10 0 17 0 0 7 55 JACKSON CO. 
JEFFERSON CO. 1612 0 51 262 0 0 0 0 0 744 0 1 2 0 0 0 0 12 0 6 2 0 0 18 0 0 0 13 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 JEFFERSON CO. 
JOHNSTON CO. 1,884 0 108 303 0 0 0 0 0 882 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 3 0 0 0 25 0 0 0 28 2 0 0 0 0 6 0 0 JOHNSTON CO. 
KAY CO. 6,864 0 522 4,463 51 0 0 11 12 2,138 0 131 0 0 0 39 15 155 0 143 0 0 50 193 0 0 0 197 49 7 0 0 0 0 12 70 КАҮ СО. 
KINGFISHER CO. 1,168 0 157 2,262 0 0 0 2 0 391 0 13 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 8 0 0 4 21 0 0 0 18 12 1 0 0 0 0 0 21 KINGFISHER CO. 
KIOWA CO. 1775 0 82 1,051 0 0 0 0 0 1,027 0 15 0 0 0 16 0 15 0 1 3 0 14 55 0 0 0 18 21 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 KIOWA CO. 
LATIMER CO. 1,021 0 37 285 0 0 0 12 13 684 0 59 0 0 0 0 30 0 0 18 0 0 18 41 0 0 0 18 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 LATIMER CO. 
LE FLORE CO. 5,057 2 175 1,339 6 0 0 6 48 2,380 0 86 0 0 0 7 0 11 0 62 16 22 6 78 0 0 0 45 0 0 0 0 0 2 0 30 LE FLORE CO. 
LINCOLN CO. 4,104 0 309 1,546 0 0 0 2 0 1,666 0 73 0 0 0 2 0 36 0 56 0 0 2 68 0 0 0 51 12 0 0 2 0 0 0 21 LINCOLN CO. 
LOGAN CO. 3,655 6 295 1,653 6 0 0 0 31 1,070 0 13 5 0 0 36 0 100 0 69 0 0 0 36 0 0 0 72 17 0 0 0 0 0 10 52 LOGAN CO. 
LOVE CO. 1,246 0 63 280 0 0 0 0 1 584 0 30 0 0 0 0 0 4 0 0 0 0 0 12 0 28 0 7 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 5 LOVE CO. 
MCCLAIN CO. 2,940 20 439 1,221 4 0 0 12 0 1,384 2 25 0 0 0 0 0 11 0 8 0 0 0 88 2 0 0 67 18 0 0 0 0 0 0 12 MCCLAIN CO. 
MCCURTAIN CO. 6,404 0 218 929 6 0 0 0 0 2,786 0 35 0 0 0 0 0 13 0 17 39 0 0 89 0 0 0 42 0 0 7 0 0 0 0 6 MCCURTAIN СО. 
MCINTOSH СО. 1,651 7 91 545 9 0 0 0 9 1,004 0 33 0 0 0 у 0 16 0 Т 5 0 6 49 0 0 0 35 5 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 MCINTOSH CO. 
MAJOR CO. 1241 0 61 1,781 0 0 0 0 0 394 0 5 0 0 0 6 0 2 0 102 0 0 7 15 0 0 0 19 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 MAJOR CO. 
MARSHALL CO. 1,889 0 94 497 0 0 0 23 0 940 0 22 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 15 0 0 0 76 0 0 0 2 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 18 MARSHALL CO. 
MAYES CO. 5,037 0 325 1,727 6 0 0 14 0 1,810 0 124 0 0 0 2 6 19 0 29 0 0 0 133 0 0 0 83 17 0 0 0 0 0 0 18 MAYES CO. 
MURRAY CO. 1,631 0 40 425 0 0 0 0 0 859 0 45 0 0 0 7 0 3 0 3 15 0 3 8 0 0 0 23 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 MURRAY CO. 
MUSKOGEE CO. 7,949 0 623 2,546 27 0 0 25 0 3,409 0 290 0 0 0 23 0 57 0 130 8 0 6 138 0 0 0 135 34 0 0 0 0 0 6 71 MUSKOGEE CO. 
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ETHNIC POPULATION DATA FOR STATES AND COUNTIES — 1980 


—— от 
RACE HISPANIC ORIGIN SINGLE ANCESTRY 
State/County Total Aleut Amer. Asian Black Chinese Eskimo Filipino Guam. Hawaiian Japanese Korean Samoan _ Мецу Cuban Mexican Other Puerto Jewish Albanian American Arab Атепіап Assyrian Austrian British Basque Belgian Brazilian Cambodian Cape Croatian Czech & Danish Dutch Е. & W. Egyptian State/County 
Indian — Indian Span. Rican| (Est)! & U.S. Groups? W. Ind.3 Verdean Czechosivk African 
NOBLE CO. 11,573 0 703 3 241 6 0 0 0 0 3 3 0 4 0 75 18 1 0 1,883 0 0 0 1 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 87 32 76 0 0 NOBLE СО. 
NOWATA СО. 11,486 0 1,106 0 485 1 0 2 0 0 4 0 0 0 0 4 9 0 0 1,896 0 0 0 0 0 0 7 0 0 0 0 0 12 122 0 0 МОМАТА СО. 
OKFUSKEE CO. 11,125 0 1,620 3 1,387 0 0 2 0 0 2 6 0 2 1 41 12 5 0 1,419 10 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 51 0 0 OKFUSKEE CO. 
OKLAHOMA CO. 568,933 20 14,247 710 70,274 751 18 488 42 126 585 659 10 2,260 209 10,143 3,108 548| 2,026 5 39,32 1,515 128 6 224 10 18 69 32 110 0 21 2,040 435 3,572 465 5 OKLAHOMA CO. 
OKMULGEE CO. 39,169 0 3470 16 4,911 3 1 17 0 6 12 6 0 11 4 333 126 15 8 4,796 86 0 0 20 0 0 51 0 0 0 0 56 16 227 0 0 OKMULGEE CO. 
OSAGE CO. 39,327 0 4749 16 2,927 15 1 2 0 3 14 5 0 60 2 319 141 8 0 3,425 29 0 0 10 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 18 36 191 8 0 OSAGE CO. 
OTTAWA CO. 32,870 0 4,192 12 104 8 6 12 2 5 10 12 0 13 5 137 108 12 0 2,695 15 0 0 22 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 9 396 17 0 OTTAWA СО. 
PAWNEE СО. 15,310 0 996 2 155 4 2 9 0 1 5 5 0 1 2 56 32 0 0 2,284 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 10 0 0 0 38 7 154 0 0 PAWNEE CO. 
PAYNE CO. 62,435 3 1,587 200 1,867 213 2 35 3 10 110 39 4 76 18 368 596 33 0 4,181 677 6 7 13 0 0 25 5 0 5 0 278 60 410 96 14 PAYNE CO. 
PITTSBURG CO. 40,524 0 3,120 13 1,774 8 1 23 0 2 15 7 1 16 2 296 117 4 0 5,014 47 0 0 35 0 0 7 0 0 0 0 2 9 217 8 0 PITTSBURG CO. 
PONTOTOC CO. 32,598 0 2442 17 884 11 6 8 0 0 10 5 1 22 5 191 48 2 0 5,209 13 0 0 11 0 0 0 7 13 0 0 4 2 312 0 0 PONTOTOC CO 
POTTAWATOMIE CO. 55,239 1 4,010 55 1,097 21 3 17 7 12 8 27 0 36 4 455 182 17 * 0 6,705 37 0 0 21 7 0 0 0 0 0 7 185 21 370 7 0 POTTAWATOMIE CO. 
PUSHMATAHA CO. 11,773 0 1222 7 101 0 0 0 0 0 2 4 0 1 0 46 41 5 0 3,259 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 8 69 0 0 PUSHMATAHA CO. 
ROGER MILLS CO. 4,799 0 319 1 1 0 0 3 0 0 0 0 0 2 0 50 27 0 0 502 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 55 0 0 ROGER MILLS CO. 
ROGERS CO. 46,436 0 4,082 21 463 1 1 19 4 5 10 17 0 12 1 287 147 22 0 6,629 42 0 0 10 0 0 4 0 0 0 0 82 31 221 8 0 ROGERS CO. 
SEMINOLE CO. 27,473 1 3718 12 2,162 1 0 10 0 3 7 0 0 6 0 148 78 1 0 5,110 6 0 0 0 0 0 2 0 0 0 0 7 20 117 3 0 SEMINOLE CO. 
SEQUOYAH CO. 30,749 0 4,461 14 771 1 0 1 0 0 19 2 1 1 0 108 76 6 0 4,663 5 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 26 14 77 0 0 SEQUOYAH CO. 
STEPHENS CO. 43,419 0 918 54 1,025 11 5 7 0 5 7 9 0 64 13 475 99 16 0 7,936 0 0 0 6 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 92 7 379 0 0 STEPHENS CO. 
TEXAS CO. 17,727 0 129 37 52 1 0 5 0 1 1 0 0 2 0 870 488 2 0 1,376 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 20 15 195 2 0 TEXAS CO. 
TILLMAN CO. 12,398 0 317 21 1,263 1 0 2 0 0 3 2 0 3 0 1115 176 7 0 1,608 0 8 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 37 2 108 20 0 TILLMAN CO. 
TULSA CO. 470,593 5 19037 614 43,647 559 17 194 27 84 254 380 11 956 263 4,464 2,518 370 2,497 12 36,544 926 42 10 194 29 0 103 5 5 0 15 874 432 2,747 161 0 TULSA СО. 
WAGONER CO. 41,801 0 2732 10 1,858 10 1 11 1 0 8 11 0 10 8 313 129 33 0 6,333 64 0 0 12 0 0 0 0 0 0 7 15 16 269 0 0 WAGONER CO. 
WASHINGTON CO. 48,113 0 2716 43 1,220 64 2 18 0 4 19 22 0 45 13 461 156 17 0 2,687 24 21 0 11 0 0 6 0 0 0 11 53 74 352 0 0 WASHINGTON СО. 
WASHITA CO. 13,798 0 158 4 65 4 2 2 0 0 0 1 0 12 5 254 88 1 0 1,538 5 0 0 2 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 10 11 121 0 0 WASHITA CO. 
WOODS CO. 10,923 0 61 9 54 18 1 0 0 4 4 2 о то 0 155 30 2 0 1,081 45 0 0 9 0 0 6 0 0 0 0 38 19 82 17 0 WOODS CO. 
WOODWARD CO. 21,172 0 208 7 55 11 0 14 3 1 3 8 0 11 0 258 81 6 0 2,985 12 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 41 20 274 0 0 WOODWARD CO. 
OREGON 2,633,105 | 316 26,591 1,938 37,060 8,036 407 4,257 387 1,488 8,433 4,428 244 5,564 | 1,078 45,170 17,831 1,768 | 9,817 21 147,173 3,510 391 28 2,910 13 898 1,536 110 695 8 457 7,677 13,760 23,080 398 121 OREGON 
BAKER CO. 16,134 4 84 3 11 3 0 4 1 2 9 9 2 1 3 114 81 8 0 908 13 0 0 29 0 14 97 0 0 0 0 46 157 485 0 0 ВАКЕН СО. 
ВЕМТОМ СО. 68,211 14 363 140 441 594 3 113 9 47 497 184 12 109 14 655 527 27 129 0 2,550 373 7 0 131 0 0 18 0 6 0 16 170 396 560 39 0 BENTON CO. 
BLACKAMAS CO. 241,919 16 1,197 160 768 380 12 337 24 120 740 411 6 198 56 2,102 1,329 137 0 11,245 268 75 0 253 0 19 164 12 81 0 40 722 1,045 1,422 5 0 CLACKAMAS CO. 
BLATSOP CO. 32,489 19 220 12 173 116 8 157 3 30 39 39 5 41 2 240 182 22 0 1,656 0 0 0 30 0 4 11 0 0 0 4 67 112 172 20 0 CLATSOP CO. 
COLUMBIA CO. 35,646 1 276 6 35 37 4 18 0 11 25 27 0 12 1 270 233 24 0 2,123 12 0 0 0 0 0 8 0 0 0 9 166 177 324 0 0 COLUMBIA CO. 
COOS CO. 64,047 29 1,273 64 74 46 12 84 5 44 82 85 4 41 12 639 456 17 0 4,717 0 0 0 50 7 17 14 0 0 8 12 125 362 526 0 0 COOS CO. 
CROOK CO. 13,091 0 119 3 3 2 0 11 0 0 1 12 0 6 0 104 74 3 0 1,156 0 11 0 7 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 27 91 213 0 0 CROOK CO. 
CURRY CO. 16,992 2 328 5 13 7 2 6 6 4 11 9 0 3 0 141 79 5 0 1,693 0 4 0 2 0 7 0 0 0 0 0 22 61 111 0 0 CURRY CO. 
DESCHUTES CO. 62,142 4 481 8 38 56 8 31 5 28 60 47 5 17 8 650 364 30 0 2,941 28 5 0 108 0 52 26 0 0 0 T 198 590 786 0 8 DESCHUTES СО. 
DOUGLAS СО. 93,748 13 1,093 21 130 97 16 64 8 48 96 89 12 18 17 1,024 646 60 0 6,334 15 6 8 39 0 17 35 0 0 0 6 234 318 756 0 0 DOUGLAS CO. 
GILLIAM CO. 2,057 0 9 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 3 0 0 0 45 8 0 0 470 0 0 0 2 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 4 16 18 0 0 GILLIAM CO. 
GRANT CO. 8,210 0 80 2 4 1 1 3 0 2 5 7 0 1 0 28 53 0 0 2,529 0 0 0 0 0 13 2 0 0 0 0 11 29 55 2 0 СВАМТ СО. 
HARNEY CO. 8,314 2 217 5 4 15 1 3 1 0 12 1 0 3 0 86 166 4 0 921 0 0 0 6 0 66 6 0 0 0 0 18 61 90 0 0 HARNEY CO. 
HOOD RIVER CO. 15,835 0 158 18 39 18 0 1 0 20 230 8 0 2 1 981 54 6 0 1,533 0 0 0 7 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 40 119 118 0 0 HOOD RIVER CO. 
JACKSON CO. 132,456 21 1152 54 173 164 16 123 22 72 186 97 7 73 32 2,885 940 97 0 8,142 52 13 5 121 0 10 72 0 23 0 15 372 588 1,015 8 0 JACKSON CO. 
JEFFERSON CO. 11,599 3 1,987 4 35 3 0 4 0 5 8 8 4 15 0 592 142 1 0 1,201 3 0 0 22 0 0 5 0 0 0 0 67 157 155 0 0 JEFFERSON CO. 
JOSEPHINE CO. 58,855 5 580 18 48 40 12 21 2 29 62 28 2 16 25 685 428 45 0 4,414 39 7 0 58 0 27 26 0 0 0 15 80 314 591 0 0 JOSEPHINE CO. 
KLAMATH CO. 59,117 6 1,905 23 344 83 13 61 8 18 80 22 5 71 11 1279 422 41 0 5,233 24 7 0 101 0 16 43 0 0 0 0 347 264 577 9 0 KLAMATH CO. 
LAKE CO. 7,532 1 80 0 3 1 2 12 6 0 4 6 0 25 1 108 43 0 0 1,095 0 0 2 6 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 24 14 58 0 0 LAKE CO. 
LANE CO. 275,226 46 2382 203 1,618 789 43 278 60 177 796 383 29 204 68 3,495 1,780 238) 1,387 0 15,038 318 21 0 255 0 90 190 17 103 0 4 641 1,774 2,098 41 25 LANE CO. 
LINCOLN CO. 35,264 5 528 22 44 29 5 12 1 16 34 26 5 14 5 199 179 14 0 1,533 0 0 0 23 0 5 6 0 0 0 0 110 273 460 0 0 LINCOLN CO. 
LINN CO. 89,495 8 723 22 135 107 11 58 12 35 78 112 1 49 15 1,090 468 52 0 6,810 6 3 0 38 0 6 23 0 0 0 6 457 291 937 0 0 LINN CO. 
MALHEUR CO. 26,896 0 134 10 77 33 0 10 0 6 726 27 0 12 1 3,357 424 19 0 1,619 5 0 0 18 0 289 13 0 0 0 0 30 174 384 0 0 MALHEUR CO. 
MARION CO. 204,692 17 1,923 112 1,258 307 37 298 16 122 328 159 21 612 56 7,940 1,559 147 185 0 10,209 91 57 0 189 0 12 61 29 172 0 15 876 1,047 1,472 33 0 MARION CO. 
MORROW CO. 7,519 0 41 1 11 3 0 3 0 0 8 8 0 0 1 326 35 1 0 504 0 0 0 2 0 0 2 0 0 0 0 20 65 95 0 0 MORROW CO. 
MULTNOMAH CO. 562,640 68 4,819 584 29,844 4012 111 1,682 134 363 2,921 1,250 95 3,122 565 5,880 4,328 466 | 8,079 6 22,350 1,778 94 8 941 6 59 317 32 227 0 254 1,607 2,480 3,794 178 73 MULTNOMAH CO. 
POLK CO. 45,203 3 504 14 164 29 35 29 14 15 72 54 1 15 8 1,243 294 43 7 2,509 29 9 0 25 0 0 0 8 0 0 0 101 199 595 41 0 POLK CO. 
SHERMAN CO. 2,172 0 5 0 3 3 0 3 0 0 5 0 0 0 0 25 5 1 0 258 0 0 0 0 0 0 8 0 0 0 0 3 10 15 0 0 SHERMAN CO. 
TILLAMOOK CO. 21,164 7 183 7 35 22 4 11 1 16 24 13 9 0 5 122 67 15 0 1,268 0 7 0 17 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 37 143 308 0 0 TILLAMOOK CO. 
UMATILLA CO. 58,861 2 1,488 20 134 73 10 57 12 18 64 36 0 51 9 2,360 282 31 8 4714 28 0 0 57 0 98 15 0 0 0 0 184 394 750 0 0 UMATILLA CO. 
UNION CO. 23,921 1 169 6 104 13 0 5 2 11 32 29 2 6 0 161 105 8 0 2,260 24 0 0 1 0 38 32 0 0 0 19 131 280 605 0 0 UNION CO. 
WALLOWA CO. 7,273 0 24 0 5 2 0 3 0 0 0 3 0 0 0 13 34 0 0 1,251 0 0 0 2 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 31 26 80 0 0 WALLOWA CO. 
WASCO CO. 21,732 3 614 5 65 20 0 19 0 9 26 12 0 23 1 354 126 5 0 2,166 0 0 0 14 0 0 7 0 0 0 5 44 166 271 0 0 WASCO CO. 
WASHINGTON CO. 245,808 21 1035 364 1,091 876 31 695 34 183 1,094 1,165 18 709 136 4,476 1,639 168 0 9,945 393 64 5 301 0 39 314 12 83 0 30 499 1,193 2,446 16 15 WASHINGTON CO. 
WHEELER CO. 1,513 0 4 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 1 1 0 0 0 6 1 0 0 78 0 0 0 3 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 14 20 0 0 WHEELER CO. 
YAMHILL CO. 55,332 1 413 22 136 55 10 41 1 37 82 58 5 95 25 1,495 278 33 0 3,800 t1 1 0 52 0 0 21 0 0 0 0 214 360 723 6 0 YAMHILL CO. 
PENNSYLVANIA 11,863,896 | 133 9,179 15,212 1,046810 13,294 153 8,267 205 826 4,665 12,502 151 9,257 | 5,600 19,355 37,204 91,802 | 381,576 | 1,009 463,284 18,138 5,326 228 32,037 541 11 3,360 525 640 43 22,671 47,034 3,987 86,080 1,770 1,07 PENNSYLVANIA 
ADAMS CO. 68,292 0 45 12 705 25 2 45 2 3 22 39 0 44 8 126 126 353 0 4,228 2 6 0 30 2 0 9 5 0 0 4 77 4 395 2 2 ADAMS CO. 
ALLEGHENY CO. 1,450,085 7 975 2,669 150,246 1,996 21 715 20 114 608 981 16 618 355 2,741 4,062 1,017 | 49,067 135 39,393 3,515 174 5 4,260 11 0 650 126 0 0 9,823 10,802 302 1,935 369 224 ALLEGHENY CO. 
ARMSTRONG CO. 77,768 0 28 15 713 0 0 18 4 1 7 24 1 2 11 81 92 19 161 0 3,092 52 0 0 127 0 0 84 0 0 0 124 481 9 881 0 0 ARMSTRONG CO. 
BEAVER CO. 204,441 0 125 105 11,393 102 4 48 7 8 27 78 2 32 19 516 474 87| 1,493 5 5,501 595 23 0 508 0 0 87 0 0 0 2,661 1,433 11 431 0 28 ВЕАУЕН СО. 
BEDFORD СО. 46,784 0 24 5 154 4 0 22 0 0 14 8 0 0 5 86 51 8 0 3,278 10 0 0 27 0 2 23 0 0 0 0 46 2 590 0 0 BEDFORD CO. 
BERKS CO. 312,509 4 159 336 7,722 141 1 109 7 6 107 231 2 308 239 456 751 7,567| 2,590 5 12,705 62 74 0 549 26 3 43 0 0 0 11 546 69 5,767 14 0 BERKS CO. 
BLAIR CO. 136,621 1 71 97 956 24 0 21 3 3 28 40 0 27 10 152 197 46 | 1,493 0 6,065 160 2 0 109 0 0 13 0 0 0 68 116 7 1,249 0 0 BLAIR CO. 
BRADFORD CO. 62,919 0 63 52 83 11 1 17 0 1 10 20 2 6 4 70 716 33 142 5 5,407 10 0 0 73 0 0 2 0 0 0 0 65 28 1,084 0 0 BRADFORD CO. 
BUCKS CO. 479,211 5 479 864 11,950 537 15 603 11 35 269 907 4 342 301 554 1,743 3,086 | 17,038 88 19,904 184 267 15 1,148 4 0 105 33 0 0 167 1,342 311 2,398 16 28 BUCKS СО. 
BUTLER CO. 147,912 0 89 86 781 38 1 81 2 5 37 50 5 71 16 174 234 85 323 5 4,653 185 24 0 321 0 0 155 0 0 0 351 544 36 425 18 0 BUTLER CO. 
CAMBRIA CO. 183,263 1 91 142 3,398 54 2 59 1 14 17 54 0 42 23 543 291 98 416 | 0 9,248 372 0 6 645 0 0 68 0 0 0 893 1,954 23 897 7 0 CAMBRIA CO. 
CAMERON CO. 6,674 0 23 1 6 0 0 0 0 0 1 0 0 0 0 12 5 4 | 0 263 0 0 0 84 0 0 0 0 0 0 12 6 0 100 0 0 САМЕНОМ СО. 
CARBON CO. 53,285 0 12 24 30 22 0 30 0 6 5 9 0 11 10 109 185 27 115 0 2,368 20 2 0 364 0 0 0 0 24 0 7 962 2 1,357 0 0 CARBON СО. 
CENTRE CO. 112,760 3 104 289 1,468 370 6 77 5 3 161 207 4 85 50 193 441 146 416 0 4,998 371 6 0 347 6 0 28 40 0 0 47 410 112 1,260 52 44 СЕМТВЕ СО. 
CHESTER CO. 316,660 10 242 451 23,085 394 11 178 11 22 146 295 7 283 164 865 1,107 3602 1,040 0 13,374 295 146 8 554 114 0 97 22 8 5 58 922 193 1,989 83 64 СНЕ5ТЕН СО. 
CLARION CO. 43,362 0 35 26 246 14 1 2 0 0 13 15 0 8 3 85 61 17 0 1,465 16 10 0 34 0 0 6 0 0 0 41 55 16 652 25 6 CLARION CO. 
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SINGLE ANCESTRY 
State/County English Finnish French & German Greek Guyan. Haitian Hungarian Iranian kish Israeli Найап Jamaican Laotian Latvian Lebanese Lithuan. Norwegian Pakistani Polish Portuguese Romanian Russian Scottish Serbian Slovak Slovene Swedish Swiss Syrian Taiwan. Thai Trinidad ^ Turkish Ukranian Welsh State/County 
Fr, Сап. & Azorean & Tobago 
NOBLE CO. 1,056 0 64 1,286 0 0 0 10 0 635 0 6 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 6 0 7 2 9 0 0 0 30 7 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 NOBLE CO. 
NOWATA CO. 966 0 78 695 0 0 0 0 0 640 0 11 0 0 0 0 0 12 0 43 0 0 0 17 0 0 0 15 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 3 NOWATA CO. 
OKFUSKEE CO. 1,325 0 46 388 2 0 0 12 0 603 0 8 0 0 0 10 0 8 0 30 41 0 0 22 0 9 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 OKFUSKEE CO. 
OKLAHOMA CO. 73,061 48 4,854 33,403 609 0 34 449 972 26213 11 2,371 25 177 43 1,043 195 1,038 40 2,387 105 101 560 2,473 21 61 0 1,459 294 40 о 159 5 42 205 912 OKLAHOMA CO. 
OKMULGEE CO. 4,492 0 374 1, 21 0 0 5 0 2,348 0 148 0 0 6 29 7 26 0 74 4 0 7 169 0 0 0 71 2 0 0 13 0 0 0 26 OKMULGEE CO. 
OSAGE CO. 4,726 0 227 1,490 34 0 0 9 0 1,969 0 50 0 0 0 23 3 25 0 102 3 6 0 56 2 0 0 93 2 6 0 0 0 0 6 2 OSAGE CO. 
OTTAWA CO. 5,189 0 264 2,264 4 0 0 21 32 1,906 0 7 0 0 0 0 0 67 0 53 0 7 0 143 0 0 0 165 28 0 0 0 0 0 0 33 OTTAWA CO. 
PAWNEE CO. 1,425 0 168 1,046 0 0 0 32 0 828 0 13 0 0 0 0 0 21 0 18 0 0 0 31 0 0 0 18 2 0 0 0 0 0 5 0 PAWNEE CO. 
PAYNE CO. 9,111 6 673 5,723 20 57 0 21 384 3,312 0 284 17 0 7 129 7 130 44 234 26 16 30 327 6 0 0 139 39 6 0 49 0 14 26 99 PAYNE CO. 
PITTSBURG CO. 5,150 5 255 1,246 0 0 0 9 5 2,886 0 914 0 2 0 17 72 6 0 90 0 0 27 130 0 9 0 39 16 20 3 2 0 0 18 55 PITTSBURG CO. 
PONTOTOC CO. 5,251 8 287 1,171 24 0 0 13 0 2,283 0 84 0 0 0 0 0 37 0 67 0 0 0 110 0 0 0 30 0 8 0 0 0 2 12 6 PONTOTOC CO. 
POTTAWATOMIE CO. 8,179 0 535 2,643 9 0 0 20 32 3,320 0 114 0 0 0 27 7 40 0 121 0 0 0 184 0 0 0 105 16 5 0 0 0 0 0 54 POTTAWATOMIE CO. 
PUSHMATAHA CO. 1,361 0 85 362 0 0 0 0 0 686 0 20 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 12 0 0 0 16 0 0 0 12 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 PUSHMATAHA CO. 
ROGER MILLS CO. 932 0 26 407 0 0 0 0 0 297 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 7 0 4 0 24 0 0 0 20 3 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 ROGER MILLS CO. 
ROGERS CO. 5,120 0 336 2,476 7 0 0 19 12 2,428 0 184 0 0 0 19 40 11 0 82 34 0 7 173 0 12 0 88 9 0 0 18 0 0 14 28 ROGERS CO. 
SEMINOLE CO. 2,571 0 167 936 0 0 0 8 5 1,649 0 66 0 0 0 0 0 43 0 32 0 0 5 69 0 0 0 20 8 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 SEMINOLE CO. 
SEQUOYAH CO. 5,182 5 72 668 3 0 0 5 0 1,537 0 33 0 0 0 0 0 37 0 0 7 0 4 22 0 0 0 19 7 5 0 0 0 0 11 21 SEQUOYAH CO. 
STEPHENS CO. 6,904 0 266 1,701 8 0 0 8 11 3,152 0 39 0 0 0 0 0 54 0 25 25 0 0 139 0 11 0 74 13 0 0 15 0 0 6 49 STEPHENS CO. 
TEXAS CO. 2,209 6 177 1,645 38 0 0 0 5 702 0 34 0 0 0 0 0 40 0 26 3 0 12 32 0 11 0 38 25 0 0 0 0 0 17 10 TEXAS CO. 
TILLMAN CO. 1,705 0 109 717 0 0 0 13 0 953 0 10 о 109 0 0 0 11 0 18 0 0 0 121 0 0 0 24 15 0 0 21 0 0 0 0 TILLMAN CO. 
TULSA CO. 52,958 184 3,951 25,463 582 44 54 283 207 18,488 0 2,652 30 16 119 502 126 914 65 1,285 91 97 629 2,136 7 87 6 1,475 255 98 29 48 17 130 108 579 TULSA CO. 
WAGONER CO. 5,675 0 342 1,934 0 0 0 16 13 2,397 0 124 0 0 0 64 0 70 0 132 28 0 7 93 0 0 0 74 18 0 0 0 0 0 0 36 WAGONER CO. 
WASHINGTON CO. 6,089 18 449 3,244 61 0 5 50 31 2,329 0 142 0 0 0 6 0 158 5 162 15 0 18 190 18 0 0 204 50 0 0 5 0 0 2 66 WASHINGTON CO. 
WASHITA CO. 1,838 0 69 1,576 1 0 0 0 0 901 0 15 0 0 0 5 3 2 0 24 0 0 12 20 0 0 0 10 4 0 0 0 0 0 0 45 WASHITA CO. 
WOODS CO. 1,716 0 86 1,607 0 0 0 20 16 484 0 32 0 0 0 39 0 17 0 2 3 0 0 70 0 0 0 27 2 0 0 6 0 0 0 7 WOODS CO. 
WOODWARD CO. 3,745 0 248 1,855 0 0 0 0 0 833 0 68 0 0 0 5 0 40 0 41 6 0 2 69 0 0 0 63 10 7 0 0 0 0 0 17 WOODWARD CO. 
OREGON 271,686 9,581 33691 243,080 3,419 24 15 3,614 1,490 97,358 140 23,366 218 2,310 494 1,050 1,282 39,960 57 11,808 3,671 820 8,652 24,009 192 501 154 36,067 7,813 603 16 518 13 253 1,851 6,095 OREGON 
BAKER CO. 2,608 22 514 2,427 3 0 0 30 0 1,478 0 166 0 0 0 7 5 236 0 42 28 8 5 476 0 0 0 476 97 6 0 5 0 0 0 102 BAKER CO. 
BENTON CO. 7,478 196 721 6,566 54 0 0 100 122 2,096 10 594 6 55 29 33 31 1,045 0 353 124 1 166 572 0 25 0 986 176 5 0 56 0 25 31 161 BENTON CO. 
CLACKAMAS CO. 23,498 758 2721 24,390 312 0 0 342 38 7,184 16 2,223 7 зз 52 101 147 3,639 О 1,026 236 13 942 1,968 26 52 45 3,459 908 130 0 18 13 5 136 400 CLACKAMAS CO. 
CLATSOP CO. 2,982 1,758 306 2,055 55 6 0 25 0 992 0 164 0 7 6 0 21 989 0 161 59 0 22 240 0 6 0 853 128 0 0 0 0 0 35 59 CLATSOP CO. 
COLUMBIA CO. 3,120 631 438 3,184 38 0 0 30 0 1,326 0 281 4 21 6 6 21 705 0 188 15 18 54 435 16 6 0 669 187 6 0 7 0 0 23 103 COLUMBIA CO. 
COOS CO. 6,686 338 800 4,436 34 0 0 47 0 2,377 0 359 0 0 0 0 9 1,028 0 230 104 12 66 338 0 0 0 859 104 0 0 13 0 0 39 132 COOS CO. 
CROOK CO. 1,228 6 359 1,257 0 0 0 0 0 847 0 74 0 5 0 0 0 283 0 27 26 0 19 203 0 0 0 225 6 0 0 0 0 0 0 78 CROOK CO. 
CURRY CO. 1,710 37 236 1,127 0 0 0 21 0 728 0 131 0 0 0 0 5 213 0 80 50 6 15 181 0 0 0 285 30 0 0 0 0 0 2 42 CURRY CO. 
DESCHUTES CO. 7,702 191 1,316 7712 65 0 0 103 0 4211 0 661 0 0 7 7 31 1,406 0 277 190 13 124 1,103 0 0 0 1,300 197 6 5 3 0 0 25 304 DESCHUTES CO. 
DOUGLAS CO. 10,152 265 1,081 6,722 26 0 0 166 0 3,238 0 467 38 0 23 15 19 976 0 291 250 6 41 556 0 7 7 797 115 0 0 0 0 0 86 126 DOUGLAS CO. 
GILLIAM CO. 161 14 14 184 0 0 0 0 0 145 0 9 0 0 2 0 0 27 0 2 0 0 0 54 0 0 0 46 4 0 0 0 0 0 0 17 GILLIAM CO. 
GRANT CO. 622 9 74 598 0 0 0 12 0 327 0 34 0 10 0 0 0 78 0 17 31 1 14 102 0 0 0 102 10 0 0 0 0 1 4 33 GRANT CO. 
HARNEY CO. 773 18 133 726 0 0 0 9 0 454 0 17 0 0 0 0 0 102 0 23 0 0 18 62 0 0 0 132 2 0 0 0 0 0 2 76 HARNEY CO. 
HOOD RIVER CO. 1,386 79 285 1,636 8 0 0 3 0 680 0 72 0 0 0 0 0 229 0 65 0 0 25 128 0 0 0 203 56 0 0 0 0 0 9 62 HOOD RIVER CO. 
JACKSON CO. 15,275 199 1717 9,633 138 0 0 210 28 4706 20 1,152 5 0 24 32 58 1,350 0 583 273 49 208 987 10 30 0 1520 224 19 0 0 0 20 47 272 JACKSON CO. 
JEFFERSON CO. 1,712 26 257 1,327 0 0 0 7 0 579 0 99 0 7 3 0 0 182 0 19 9 0 2 217 0 0 0 159 23 3 0 0 0 0 0 59 JEFFERSON CO. 
JOSEPHINE CO. 5,982 129 824 4,316 19 0 0 79 0 2,142 0 782 0 31 0 25 37 500 0 193 207 0 90 453 0 0 0 668 148 9 0 6 0 0 32 133 JOSEPHINE CO. 
KLAMATH CO. 7,650 90 1,016 5,541 19 0 0 82 0 2712 0 738 0 0 6 15 5 703 0 344 185 12 7 641 0 43 0 840 135 9 0 0 0 0 38 140 KLAMATH CO. 
LAKE CO. 812 8 35 282 0 0 0 11 0 382 0 70 0 0 0 0 0 29 0 0 50 0 0 25 0 0 0 116 9 0 0 0 0 0 0 7 (АКЕ СО. 
LANE CO. 29,991 649 3,01 22,006 352 0 15 364 204 9569 12 1,871 8 116 а 79 106 4,165 0 1,708 220 65 923 2,236 30 20 15 2712 403 15 0 106 0 17 383 508 LANE CO. 
LINCOLN CO. 3,951 138 582 3,167 27 0 0 59 48 1,406 0 217 0 0 7 0 13 697 0 174 13 11 66 474 0 0 0 616 94 0 0 6 0 0 19 108 LINCOLN CO. 
LINN CO. 9,390 191 1,184 9,844 24 0 0 75 0 3,250 0 492 0 78 0 0 55 947 0 239 129 7 126 563 13 12 0 847 278 0 0 7 0 2 16 152 LINN CO. 
MALHEUR CO. 3,250 33 241 2,536 35 0 0 49 12 1,147 0 127 0 0 0 0 6 183 0 35 46 0 15 401 0 0 0 361 53 0 0 0 0 0 0 56 MALHEUR CO. 
MARION CO. 22,046 400 2273 21,297 100 0 0 202 75 6,382 9 1,166 14 162 60 43 78 3,328 5 841 320 53 1,990 1,557 18 38 8 2,022 678 32 0 17 0 78 132 393 MARION CO. 
MORROW CO. 844 34 145 790 2 0 0 5 0 483 0 58 0 1 0 0 0 132 0 24 10 3 8 136 0 0 2 150 21 0 0 8 0 12 0 19 MORROW CO. 
MULTNOMAH CO. 50,666 2,115 6,739 50,464 1472 15 0 967 684 20,522 58 7,454 89 1,580 178 603 388 9,445 23 2,857 474 453 2,442 4,926 40 148 46 8,21 1,790 350 6 21 0 71 517 1,433 MULTNOMAH CO. 
POLK CO. 4,642 64 477 4,454 13 0 0 30 21 1,359 0 277 0 61 15 0 10 693 6 157 61 10 81 307 5 0 0 609 114 0 0 4 0 0 12 107 POLK CO. 
SHERMAN CO. 187 0 40 209 0 0 0 0 0 126 0 8 0 0 0 0 0 30 0 6 0 0 0 19 0 0 0 15 5 0 0 0 0 0 2 6 SHERMAN CO. 
TILLAMOOK CO. 2,217 118 260 1,814 15 0 0 47 0 555 0 95 0 0 0 0 2 234 0 116 13 2 23 187 9 0 0 273 449 0 0 0 0 0 3 45 TILLAMOOK CO. 
UMATILLA CO. 6,566 143 1,101 7,243 65 0 0 13 0 3,470 15 369 45 0 0 0 26 798 0 181 114 0 127 843 0 0 0 1,295 181 5 0 0 0 0 0 227 UMATILLA CO. 
UNION CO. 4,272 83 675 3,897 17 0 0 26 12 2,023 0 205 0 0 0 14 6 544 0 51 24 8 35 571 0 0 0 609 85 6 0 0 0 0 0 176 UNION CO. 
WALLOWA CO. 706 11 119 923 9 0 0 0 0 318 0 58 0 0 0 0 0 77 0 16 0 0 20 153 0 0 0 75 29 0 0 0 0 0 3 8 WALLOWA CO. 
WASCO CO. 2,599 56 355 2,497 14 0 0 20 0 1,188 0 162 0 0 0 0 0 424 0 38 9 5 18 317 0 7 0 381 70 0 0 0 0 0 0 90 WASCO CO. 
WASHINGTON CO. 22,865 650 2,6001 22,270 478 3 0 438 246 7,225 0 2,437 2 143 55 65 187 3,852 23 1275 328 54 826 2032 19 94 31 3,395 810 0 5 46 0 17 223 379 WASHINGTON CO. 
WHEELER CO. 159 0 21 102 0 0 0 0 0 86 0 2 0 0 0 0 0 8 0 2 0 0 0 18 0 0 0 8 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 WHEELER CO. 
YAMHILL CO. 5,711 122 680 5,448 25 0 0 42 0 1,645 0 275 0 0 0 5 16 683 0 217 73 0 70 528 6 13 0 883 194 2 0 5 0 5 32 85 ҮАМНІШ. СО. 
555 ———————— UL Lr с ran nit И 
PENNSYLVANIA 665,608 2,879 52,013 1,729,545 30,894 168 68 76,544 2,062 621,106 1,719 663,083 5,607 1,025 2,794 8,652 46,841 7,179 672 394,407 5,836 7,561 118,974 47,760 9,100 130,139 8,761 32,124 15,366 5,708 628 1,069 766 1143 75,780 39,984 PENNSYLVANIA 
ADAMS CO. 5,157 18 394 26,445 64 0 0 97 10 1,888 0 453 2 0 7 0 24 61 0 297 15 9 61 290 4 30 0 125 60 0 0 12 0 0 22 62 ADAMS CO. 
ALLEGHENY CO. 55,082 379 4386 143,510 5,291 14 50 17228 274 70,659 268 99,305 377 32 164 1,627 6,290 712 144 63,314 224 1064 11,161 7,543 3487 33,735 3,015 3,599 1,112 997 196 91 59 195 10,321 3,133 ALLEGHENY CO. 
ARMSTRONG CO. 5,083 2 190 12,521 29 0 0 426 0 2,474 0 2,966 0 0 2 2 107 9 0 1705 1 11 61 310 13 1,445 27 143 20 46 0 0 0 0 503 92 ARMSTRONG CO. 
BEAVER CO. 9,830 71 601 18,473 1,288 0 0 1,572 59 7,431 7 16,401 23 0 0 424 309 82 0 6,008 58 258 649 708 2,074 3,166 243 378 57 137 0 0 0 12 2,295 455 BEAVER CO. 
BEDFORD CO. 4,930 11 319 14,060 26 0 0 86 0 1,324 0 367 2 4 3 3 19 16 0 249 0 4 28 158 7 58 2 71 17 7 0 6 0 0 45 226 BEDFORD CO. 
BERKS CO. 14,457 73 1,952 109019 1,407 0 28 962 5 6,546 6 10,634 12 9 62 2 714 166 33 10271 123 52 904 769 2 1,013 68 553 852 37 49 18 16 68 1,153 1,040 BERKS CO. 
BLAIR CO. 8,893 13 680 30,825 185 0 45 285 6 6185 11 5,681 4 о 24 120 86 17 0 1454 22 13 208 613 15 235 8 385 109 32 0 0 0 0 227 348 BLAIR CO. 
BRADFORD CO. 10,233 17 512 5,926 35 0 0 80 0 3,440 О 1,133 0 0 10 10 80 31 0 729 7 0 56 506 2 74 3 241 36 0 0 0 0 0 336 358 BRADFORD CO. 
BUCKS CO. 27,604 78 2,618 60,843 797 0 15 2,557 93 34,665 127 25,369 86 4 276 102 1,600 564 63 13,884 173 395 6,505 2,708 28 1,541 33 1101 533 15 61 53 10 64 3,083 1,404 BUCKS CO. 
BUTLER CO. 6,902 3 664 24,975 105 0 0 9 6,142 0 4,422 0 0 7 45 143 92 0 2,771 12 45 430 872 98 1,258 54 367 54 124 0 14 0 0 1,191 289 BUTLER CO. 
CAMBRIA CO. 8,805 83 912 24,857 253 0 0 2,524 0 6,457 0 7,255 0 0 2 294 385 36 0 8221 30 27 911 774 591 7,83 759 362 34 62 0 9 0 45 1,743 986 CAMBRIA CO. 
CAMERON CO. 883 0 55 987 0 0 0 2 0 236 0 478 0 0 0 0 11 3 0 68 5 0 2 65 0 12 0 95 18 0 0 0 0 0 32 34 CAMERON CO. 
CARBON CO. 1,975 0 119 14,122 148 0 0 670 6 1,914 0 1,791 0 о 16 17 157 13 O 1,496 131 5 334 64 0 2,707 49 38 22 3 0 3 0 0 832 400 CARBON CO. 
CENTRE CO. 9,661 41 812 20,928 220 0 5 447 107 397 57 2,662 28 0 7 67 209 166 24 1,885 2 19 667 656 49 904 27 456 180 17 13 51 4 16 415 354 CENTRE CO. 
CHESTER CO. 32,150 96 1,769 29,169 620 13 15 1,558 87 20,612 2 15,726 104 74 153 98 539 336 71 4,888 94 62 1,384 1,896 17 1,363 33 797 465 38 95 12 12 43 1,522 1,132 CHESTER CO. 
CLARION CO. 2,506 6 225 10,895 21 0 0 95 2 1,677 0 768 0 0 3 6 31 3 2 323 3 1 49 294 23 64 2 161 54 2 0 11 0 0 39 98 CLARION CO. 


ETHNIC POPULATION DATA FOR STATES AND COUNTIES — 1980 


RACE HISPANIC ORIGIN SINGLE ANCESTRY 
State/County Total Aleut Amer. Asian Black Chinese Eskimo Filipino Guam. Hawaiian Japanese Korean Samoan Viet.) Cuban Mexican Other Puerto Albanian American Arab Armenian Assyrian Austrian British Basque Belgian Brazilian Cambodian Саре Croatian Czech & Danish Dutch Е. & М. Egyptian State/County 
Indian Indian Span. Rican | (Est)! & U.S. Groups? W. Ind.3 Verdean Czechoslvk African 
CLEARFIELD CO. 83,578 0 57 41 165 11 0 27 5 1 16 40 0 0 1 76 102 37 * 0 4,509 60 0 0 232 0 0 108 0 0 0 88 357 46 1,198 13 0 CLEARFIELD CO. 
CLINTON CO. 38,971 0 26 18 129 15 0 8 0 2 10 3 1 5 3 48 68 20 129 0 2,752 8 13 0 24 0 0 0 0 0 0 6 42 4 760 6 0 CLINTON CO. 
COLUMBIA CO. 61,967 0 20 66 198 13 1 36 1 0 23 20 0 26 13 64 68 53 180 0 2,351 24 23 3 153 0 0 9 0 0 0 5 224 8 24193 0 0 COLUMBIA CO. 
CRAWFORD CO. 88,869 0 110 46 1,091 30 5 35 0 8 19 42 0 6 15 116 149 51 * 0 3,693 51 12 0 95 0 0 26 0 0 0 118 259 41 588 0 0 CRAWFORD CO. 
CUMBERLAND CO. 178,541 1 124 347 2,457 147 6 102 3 12 96 287 1 309 65 279 30 214 8 8,258 95 58 0 209 0 0 33 0 0 0 187 274 69 2,064 18 7 CUMBERLAND CO. 
DAUPHIN CO. 232,317 3 217 352 31,275 158 6 73 0 24 99 141 5 539 89 604 708 2,184 | 4,393 6 9,569 131 20 0 375 22 0 32 0 79 О 1,107 404 44 2,541 7 0 DAUPHIN CO. 
DELAWARE CO. 555,007 4 370 1,074 49,989 762 5 453 8 34 389 1,104 5 391 482 668 1,774 1,282 | 1,942 151 18,227 698 2,252 20 779 17 0 127 24 28 0 51 1044 372 1,377 40 111 DELAWARE СО. 
ELK CO. 38,338 0 19 16 13 17 0 8 0 1 7 8 0 3 3 30 29 1 0 1,057 0 0 0 159 0 0 12 0 0 0 79 112 0 126 0 0 ELK CO. 
ERIE CO. 279,780 4 326 239 12,414 175 2 117 3 13 57 180 0 190 33 451 616 950 | 1,160 12 9,538 254 45 0 423 0 0 31 0 0 0 200 1,310 357 1,020 36 30 ERIE CO. 
FAYETTE CO. 159,417 3 109 53 6,041 27 1 57 0 7 19 53 1 32 25 222 318 40 241 6 8,682 640 0 0 370 0 0 51 0 0 0 696 1,811 10 1,389 56 0 FAYETTE CO. 
FOREST CO. 5,072 0 13 2 11 0 0 0 0 0 2 3 0 0 0 5 5 5 0 204 2 0 0 6 0 0 0 0 0 0 8 6 5 81 0 0 FOREST CO. 
FRANKLIN CO. 113,629 0 78 49 2,086 22 1 63 4 6 48 107 0 58 24 252 186 184 314 0 9,733 69 0 0 99 9 0 19 0 0 0 0 77 26 768 7 18 FRANKLIN CO. 
FULTON CO. 12,842 3 10 2 96 0 0 1 0 1 1 2 0 1 2 37 18 4 0 1,068 2 0 0 6 0 0 3 0 0 0 3 4 3 131 3 0 FULTON CO. 
GREENE CO. 40,476 0 51 18 316 9 1 12 0 7 4 1 0 6 2 120 104 12 0 2,730 71 0 0 115 0 0 15 0 0 0 149 195 8 295 0 0 GREENE CO. 
HUNTINGDON CO. 42,253 0 40 15 969 7 0 7 0 1 13 9 0 1 4 58 45 26 0 2471 4 0 0 33 0 0 20 0 0 0 20 96 4 732 7 0 HUNTINGDON CO. 
INDIANA CO. 92,281 1 43 50 952 49 0 25 1 0 25 35 0 30 18 129 163 21 172 10 3,783 144 0 0 208 0 0 9 0 0 0 264 558 8 764 21 4 INDIANA CO. 
JEFFERSON CO. 48,303 0 24 22 37 12 0 15 0 1 4 10 0 6 0 69 60 13 0 1,843 2 0 0 116 0 0 26 0 0 0 31 85 3 916 0 0 JEFFERSON CO. 
JUNIATA CO. 19,188 0 8 2 17 1 0 1 0 0 0 1 1 4 0 57 14 6 0 758 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 14 0 0 4 2 331 0 0 JUNIATA CO. 
LACKAWANNA CO. 227,908 0 68 337 1,109 109 0 55 0 5 47 136 1 75 27 119 461 195 | 3,738 0 6,371 566 5 0 993 0 0 2 6 0 0 3 1,054 42 448 1 6 LACKAWANNA CO. 
LANCASTER CO. 362,346 2 275 244 6,972 249 2 74 5 18 103 219 2 1272 76 574 1,434 7,020 | 1,665 17 17,621 206 28 0 262 0 0 41 6 0 0 39 342 170 1,932 25 50 LANCASTER CO. 
LAWRENCE CO. 107,150 2 41 49 3,042 15 2 35 6 1 16 43 0 9 7 152 166 49 471 23 2,975 746 0 2 171 0 0 34 0 0 0 453 182 37 269 0 0 LAWRENCE CO. 
LEBANON CO. 108,582 4 50 81 462 42 1 60 1 4 29 76 0 243 42 108 231 1,224 393 5 6,599 25 0 0 148 0 0 11 9 51 0 50 328 22 1,14 0 0 LEBANON СО. 
LEHIGH CO. 272,349 0 145 428 4,134 291 2 117 0 12 102 251 о 248 143 376 1,409 5,100 | 4,606 0 9,506 1,893 4 0 3,971 Т 1 32 7 38 0 86 1,870 24 3,874 19 0 LEHIGH CO. 
LUZERNE CO. 343,079 2 143 242 2,311 87 2 93 1 19 93 128 о 168 50 296 723 237 | 4,304 11 9,017 1,358 20 9 1,890 0 0 22 0 0 0 176 2,502 70 2,954 20 6 LUZERNE CO. 
LYCOMING CO. 118,416 0 89 77 1,749 64 2 54 0 4 22 63 1 "a6 10 175 159 56 2 4,398 61 13 0 84 2 0 3 6 0 0 0 121 19 1,927 0 5 LYCOMING CO. 
MCKEAN CO. 50,635 0 92 34 96 26 0 11 0 1 8 20 0 14 7 47 85 21 143 4 3,471 0 8 0 198 0 0 17 0 0 0 11 өз 68 483 0 0 МСКЕАМ СО. 
MERCER CO. 128,299 5 87 46 5,447 53 2 37 5 9 26 46 5 15 19 155 186 31 444 0 4,510 107 9 0 153 0 0 12 0 1 0 801 865 23 1,041 15 0 МЕНСЕВ СО. 
MIFFLIN CO. 46,908 7 18 15 96 3 0 7 0 0 6 10 0 2 0 43 58 21 * 0 3,033 2 2 0 16 0 0 12 0 0 0 9 27 9 1,187 0 0 MIFFLIN CO. 
MONROE CO. 69,409 0 46 66 982 36 2 18 0 7 16 73 4 30 25 77 25 205 379 10 2,470 11 7 0 208 0 0 25 0 0 0 12 236 32 1,342 0 0 MONROE CO. 
MONTGOMERY CO. 643,621 5 475 1,576 30,864 1,284 6 587 9 36 542 2639 21  744| 511 768 2,315 1,797 | 2,497 148 24,802 628 575 27 1,649 0 5 129 8 21 6 79 1,406 282 4,046 95 236 MONTGOMERY CO. 
MONTOUR CO. 16,675 0 14 36 21 5 0 28 0 0 1 10 0 3 1 21 18 9 0 820 2 22 0 42 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 50 2 41 12 2 MONTOUR CO. 
NORTHAMPTON CO. 225,418 2 108 337 3,974 224 2 92 3 6 89 146 з 2711 127 681 1,023 5,228 | 2,090 8 8,461 624 25 0 1,642 0 0 46 35 0 0 136 1,220 105 4,685 10 23 NORTHAMPTON СО. 
NORTHUMBERLAND CO. 100,381 1 44 26 162 4 1 25 4 1 20 16 0 29 2 84 151 64 277 1 4,519 4 0 0 541 0 0 0 3 0 0 3 233 0 4,467 0 0 | NORTHUMBERLAND СО. 
PERRY CO. 35,718 0 15 11 28 2 0 2 0 0 9 7 0 1 3 65 40 30 0 1,926 11 2 0 15 0 0 5 0 0 0 5 4 12 435 0 0 PERRY СО. 
PHILADELPHIA CO. 1,688,210 34 2,271 3,074 638,878 4,987 20 3,480 35 306 891 2,904 49 2,038 | 2,298 3,656 10,626 46,990 [272,875 301 53,375 1,568 1,330 128 3,444 316 0 193 162 294 26 214 1,861 287 2,49 746 203 PHILADELPHIA CO. 
PIKE CO. 18,271 0 18 4 55 11 0 3 0 0 12 9 0 1 35 23 73 114 3 648 3 2 0 72 0 0 9 0 0 0 4 93 19 179 0 0 PIKE CO. 
POTTER CO. 17,726 0 27 9 30 7 0 8 0 0 7 5 0 2 0 30 19 14 0 1,588 4 0 0 22 0 0 0 0 0 0 4 62 5 108 0 0 POTTER CO. 
SCHUYLKILL CO. 160,630 0 67 77 310 70 4 25 0 1 21 86 0 38 11 141 245 83 626 4 4,902 250 0 0 982 0 0 2 0 0 0 3 985 23 4,936 0 0 SCHUYLKILL CO. 
SNYDER CO. 33,584 0 24 15 145 2 1 2 0 1 5 7 0 19 1 51 52 11 0 1,579 12 0 0 25 0 0 2 0 0 0 9 23 3 550 0 0 SNYDER CO. 
SOMERSET CO. 81,243 0 30 15 57 30 1 20 1 0 7 8 0 8 8 131 73 22 0 6,145 49 0 0 233 0 0 21 0 0 0 66 387 16 927 0 0 SOMERSET CO. 
SULLIVAN CO. 6349 0 6 1 40 0 0 0 0 0 2 0 0 0 3 18 9 5 0 196 0 2 0 53 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 15 0 88 0 0 SULLIVAN CO. 
SUSQUEHANNA CO. 37,876 0 44 22 46 2 0 6 1 1 7 12 0 1 12 42 50 47 0 2,436 3 4 0 116 0 0 2 0 0 0 0 74 34 352 0 0 SUSQUEHANNA CO. 
TIOGA CO. 40,973 0 26 9 177 1 1 5 3 2 8 21 0 2 1 72 54 35 6 3,227 15 0 0 20 0 0 18 0 0 0 14 67 22 460 0 0 TIOGA CO. 
UNION CO. 32870 0. 27 15 919 24 0 13 0 4 13 21 2 17 22 28 10 70 6 1,301 22 6 0 30 0 0 4 27 0 0 2 11 6 670 0 0 UNION CO. 
VENANGO CO. 64,444 0 47 45 316 0 1 11 1 4 21 19 0 54 2 96 91 21 152 0 3,120 4 0 0 73 0 0 9 0 0 0 37 181 29 583 0 0 VENANGO CO. 
WARREN CO. 47,449 0 65 44 47 10 1 11 0 0 11 20 0 3 10 28 60 9 2 1,838 11 0 0 91 0 0 33 0 0 0 27 195 262 57 0 0 WARREN CO. 
WASHINGTON CO. 217,074 8 125 95 7,525 43 5 64 0 18 40 95 1 21 24 332 997 71 641 6 7,781 452 0 0 802 5 0 493 0 0 6 1.227 1,842 17 628 7 0 WASHINGTON СО. 
WAYNE CO. 35237 0 23 14 82 3 1 5 0 0 6 16 1 4 8 16 85 52 194 0 1,382 18 2 0 144 0 0 10 0 0 0 8 77 45 222 0 -0 WAYNE CO. 
WESTMORELAND CO. 392,294 8 240 298 6,439 271 0 156 6 11 ӨЗ 171 3 129 42 441 649 114 | 1,385 6 19,453 1,209 29 0 1122 0 0 255 0 47 О 1844 3,669 85 1,380 20 7 WESTMORELAND CO. 
WYOMING CO. 26,433 0 6 11 74 4 0 2 1 0 6 13 0 1 7 21 48 24 2 1,083 21 0 0 40 0 0 2 0 0 0 4 55 11 322 0 0 WYOMING CO. 
YORK CO. 312,963 3 213 273 9,079 148 1 96 15 16 82 208 1 273 69 440 656 1,535 | 1,480 8 15,563 49 37 0 203 0 0 30 6 35 0 66 331 71 2706 0 0 YORK CO. 
RHODE ISLAND 947,154 12 2,872 851 27584 1,718 14 1,218 51 71 474 592 14 314 561 1,342 13,183 4,621 | 20,350 161 25,690 2,859 4,320 64 746 58 33 426 114 473 3,629 5 575 387 1247 477 115 RHODE ISLAND 
BRISTOL CO. 46,942 0 39 20 117 81 0 35 2 1 14 24 0 13 13 63 634 33 15 1,075 129 19 0 6 30 0 18 8 0 5 0 38 6 72 8 0 BRISTOL CO. 
KENT CO. 154,163 0 143 136 605 184 2 159 0 10 54 97 0 8 54 126 696 191 16 4,834 229 626 0 155 0 6 78 15 0 105 0 116 83 199 0 10 КЕМТ СО. 
NEWPORT CO. 81,383 3 277 26 3012 61 2 423 14 16 63 67 1 16 51 193 815 206 18 2,681 148 40 0 33 0 27 5 0 0 128 0 82 64 154 23 0 NEWPORT CO. 
PROVIDENCE CO. 571,349 6 1542 529 23056 1,79 5 504 35 39 275 352 11 251 414 842 10,710 3969 | 20,350 98 13450 2,235 3,487 64 458 24 0 278 91 473 3,391 0 299 126 539 439 105 PROVIDENCE CO. 
WASHINGTON CO. 93,317 3 871 140 794 213 5 97 0 5 68 52 2 26 29 118 328 222 14 3,650 118 148 0 94 4 0 47 0 0 0 5 110 108 283 7 0 WASHINGTON CO. 
SOUTH CAROLINA 3,121,820 22 5,665 2152 948623 1,404 70 3,69 189 439 1,415 1,390 77 1,072 | 1,665 17,523 10,124 4,114 11 315,867 2,458 вз 24 893 51 9 314 66 33 0 176 1141 882 7970 972 113 | SOUTH CAROLINA 
ABBEVILLE CO. 22,627 0 14 8 7,456 4 0 6 1 2 11 4 0 0 2 125 50 0 0 2,190 0 0 0 2 0 0 0 4 0 0 0 0 17 28 0 0 ABBEVILLE CO. 
AIKEN CO. 105,625 0 117 58 26,152 38 0 9 2 18 23 29 1 31 32 455 203 45 0 12,024 67 0 0 23 0 0 2 0 0 0 7 63 89 455 22 0 AIKEN CO. 
ALLENDALE CO. 10,700 0 4 10 6,690 12 0 0 0 1 6 2 0 0 3 149 17 3 0 783 0 0 0 0 0 0 9 0 0 0 0 8 0 10 0 0 ALLENDALE CO. 
ANDERSON CO. 133,235 0 109 65 22,895 42 4 23 0 8 23 36 1 52 26 481 256 62 * 0 20,520 25 0 0 54 0 0 30 0 0 0 0 11 21 339 24 0 ANDERSON CO. 
BAMBERG CO. 18,118 0 6 27 10,371 3 0 0 0 0 2 2 0 4 23 135 23 8 0 1,201 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 34 6 0 BAMBERG CO. 
BARNWELL CO. 19,868 0 21 11 8,236 1 0 7 0 1 1 1 0 0 6 212 46 7 0 1,799 9 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 19 0 0 BARNWELL CO. 
BEAUFORT CO. 65,364 1 126 54 21,504 29 2 144 22 32 112 18 19 14 98 677 550 564 0 3,166 15 0 0 33 6 0 11 6 0 0 0 30 10 3 172 0 BEAUFORT CO. 
BERKELEY CO. 94,727 1 170 39 23,362 4 1 1,513 14 18 104 20 2 45 62 677 87 30 0 8,071 28 0 24 12 8 0 9 0 0 0 20 22 49 241 42 0 BERKELEY CO. 
CALHOUN CO. 12,206 0 1 0 6,702 0 0 2 0 6 2 2 0 0 12 64 23 4 0 731 0 0 0 3 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 7 0 12 0 0 CALHOUN CO. 
CHARLESTON CO. 276,974 5 394 157 95,251 172 12 993 15 53 179 145 8 170] 204 1,539 1,64 608 | 2,960 0 15,618 233 0 0 107 0 9 60 8 0 0 39 197 177 761 68 0 CHARLESTON CO. 
CHEROKEE CO. 40,983 0 37 35 7,988 0 1 0 0 2 41 5 0 2 6 190 61 55 0 6,637 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 14 131 0 0 CHEROKEE CO. 
CHESTER CO. 30,148 0 27 17 11,630 0 0 1 0 1 2 8 0 2 9 128 74 1 0 4,629 1 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 63 24 0 CHESTER CO. 
CHESTERFIELD CO. 38,161 0 37 1 12,456 1 0 6 0 3 2 0 0 0 13 290 96 5 0 3,492 6 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 30 106 0 CHESTERFIELD CO. 
CLARENDON CO. 27,464 0 5 12 15,778 0 0 0 0 3 1 2 0 7 18 356 113 3 0 2,080 3 0 0 29 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 54 0 0 CLARENDON CO. 
COLLETON CO. 31,776 0 147 2 14,436 2 0 3 0 6 6 4 0 10 14 393 59 7 0 3,286 0 0 0 0 3 0 0 0 0 0 0 7 14 18 27 0 COLLETON CO. 
DARLINGTON CO. 62,717 0 16 20 25,152 0 0 3 3 2 6 3 0 3 34 416 153 16 0 7,105 30 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 5 147 0 0 DARLINGTON CO. 
DILLON CO. 31,083 о 412 32 13,018 0 0 23 0 5 7 3 0 1 12 239 83 7 * 0 3,146 65 0 0 6 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 6 0 17 0 0 DILLON CO. 
DORCHESTER CO. 58,761 0 375 31 14,865 25 4 165 4 6 67 21 0 17 16 418 224 65 0 4,516 17 0 0 40 5 0 6 0 0 0 0 58 49 95 0 0 DORCHESTER CO. 
EDGEFIELD CO. 17,528 0 15 0 8,725 9 0 1 0 1 3 1 0 0 3 183 23 2 0 1,866 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 25 0 0 EDGEFIELD CO. 
FAIRFIELD CO. 20,700 0 9 1 12,083 2 0 0 0 1 4 1 0 0 1 143 38 7 0 1,588 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 9 0 0 FAIRFIELD CO. 
FLORENCE CO. 110,163 0 96 23 41,306 22 1 20 0 14 9 44 0 7 38 536 236 54 323 0 11,261 116 0 0 11 14 0 0 0 0 0 12 12 45 179 21 0 FLORENCE CO. 
GEORGETOWN CO. 42,461 0 20 5 19,030 1 0 16 1 4 8 10 0 0 14 364 109 18 0 4,255 80 0 0 16 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 11 6 48 0 0 GEORGETOWN СО. 
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CLEARFIELD CO. 8,492 1212 8,870 0 0 3,219 0 2,531 0 54 439 78 0 2,007 613 4 1,481 5 900 15 6 0 0 0 CLEARFIELD CO. 
CLINTON CO. 3473 210 8,718 0 0 1,396 0 1,196 0 8 61 24 7 97 0 140 0 190 150 0 0 0 0 CLINTON CO. 
COLUMBIA CO. 4,666 291 13,073 0 0 1,859 0 1,765 0 18 236 24 [4 1,258 229 2 272 6 84 30 6 0 0 8 COLUMBIA CO. 
CRAWFORD CO. 8,266 910 10,625 0 2 3,376 0 2,500 0 46 92 15 о 191 462 53 371 31 678 199 3 0 0 0 CRAWFORD CO. 
CUMBERLAND CO. 13,927 1,171 46,286 0 0 6,684 0 3,481 0 60 200 161 0 2,020 769 55 361 34 333 298 ? 0 0 4 CUMBERLAND CO. 
DAUPHIN CO. 12,586 934 52,414 8 0 7,100 6 6,312 11 68 702 109 0 2,459 632 323 749 99 399 164 47 0 9 25 DAUPHIN CO. 
DELAWARE CO. 33311 2,649 29,120 0 34 72,049 52 55,357 22 346 1,776 659 0 11,500 2,802 13 816 39 1,247 292 129 4 7 34 4j DELAWARE CO. 
ELK CO. 1,289 218 9,179 0 0 1,090 0 3,208 0 0 18 0 0 133 8 180 35 1,056 270 0 0 0 0 ELK CO. 
ERIE CO. 16,209 1,548 32,571 1 0 9,832 22 14,356 23 118 379 116 0 19,925 1,110 67 2,319 27 2,511 206 70 0 0 84 ERIE CO. 
FAYETTE CO. 14,571 492 13,162 0 0 7,412 0 8,202 0 478 212 27 0 6,932 632 108 7,645 202 190 37 162 0 0 0 FAYETTE CO. 
FOREST CO. 321 39 820 0 0 214 0 75 0 0 0 2 0 0 22 8 31 6 37 8 2 0 0 0 0 FOREST CO. 
FRANKLIN CO. 11,274 824 33,973 5 0 3,536 0 676 42 0 36 33 53 0 388 0 98 14 248 412 15 0 9 6 2 FRANKLIN CO. 
FULTON CO. 1,699 436 3,078 0 0 447 0 53 0 0 2 0 18 0 57 0 18 0 30 10 0 0 2 0 0 FULTON CO. 
GREENE CO. 5,295 157 2,902 0 0 2,054 0 853 0 0 30 29 32 0 1053 220 159 809 63 52 12 39 0 2 0 0 GREENE CO. 
HUNTINGDON CO. 3,484 251 7,750 0 0 2,050 0 740 0 0 2 15 26 0 215 0 94 2 81 46 2 0 5 0 1 HUNTINGDON CO. 
INDIANA CO. 5,796 330 10,544 0 0 3,908 0 4,011 4 6 36 99 45 6 2319 448 31 1,763 71 324 39 78 0 13 0 2 INDIANA CO. 
JEFFERSON CO. 3,306 211 7,128 0 0 1,578 0 2,283 0 0 2 87 12 0 376 630 2 295 11 0 0 0 0 0 JEFFERSON CO. 
JUNIATA CO. 1,255 103 7,535 0 0 723 0 33 0 3 0 2 0 0 56 0 0 28 98 0 0 0 0 0 JUNIATA CO. 
LACKAWANNA CO. 9,460 484 10,355 0 9 24854 27 27222 5 29 482 3,354 40 5 23,077 530 4,072 91 166 250 41 0 11 0 2 LACKAWANNA CO. 
LANCASTER CO. 24,662 2,263 125,417 0 0 8,863 8 4,215 43 93 86 242 137 13 2,43 1,118 246 22 590 3,741 10 0 3 5 0 LANCASTER CO. 
LAWRENCE CO. 6,096 256 9,201 0 0 4571 0 16921 0 0 375 80 12 0 4,009 544 770 129 308 106 307 0 18 0 12 LAWRENCE CO. 
LEBANON CO. 4,903 515 45,627 0 0 2,151 0 1,533 6 15 25 197 48 0 217 362 8 170 572 0 0 0 0 0 LEBANON СО. 
LEHIGH CO. 10,873 1,099 81,434 0 9 8,030 0 7,733 181 0 385 677 238 26 4,998 783 4,816 59 412 393 1,413 62 33 0 22 LEHIGH CO. 
LUZERNE CO. 14,327 714 21,973 0 0 20,536 41 25,586 27 0 894 7,555 104 0 49,886 646 12,612 107 305 42 423 4 19 0 24 LUZERNE CO. 
LYCOMING CO. 9,866 1,012 29,880 0 11 3,979 0 3,138 3 58 51 89 59 0 1711 469 157 2 483 90 0 0 0 0 0 LYCOMING CO. 
MCKEAN CO. 3,858 444 4,096 0 1 2,443 0 2419 Ў 0 0 17 25 0 190 115 15 2,017 85 0 0 0 0 МСКЕАМ СО. 
MERCER CO. 10,746 454 14,327 0 0 4,778 0 6,172 8 0 53 119 78 0 2,199 709 2,642 175 430 197 28 0 5 8 MERCER CO. 
MIFFLIN CO. 4,986 216 12,431 0 0 1,925 0 513 0 0 0 10 18 0 151 18 7 124 358 2 0 0 0 MIFFLIN CO. 
MONROE CO. 4,063 598 13,259 0 0 2,988 6 3,270 14 0 97 178 134 0 1,646 293 242 7 191 56 14 0 0 0 MONROE CO. 
MONTGOMERY CO. 35,804 2,712 77,195 19 B 45,590 230 47,499 431 33 162 1,966 762 18 16,725 3,366 31 2077 29 1,390 808 56 0 109 149 3i MONTGOMERY CO. 
MONTOUR CO. 1,355 82 4460 0 0 469 0 181 0 0 0 47 18 0 44 0 169 0 43 18 0 0 0 0 MONTOUR CO. 
NORTHAMPTON CO. 10,885 866 49,151 20 5 5,584 22 14,547 44 9 421 614 159 0 4,162 398 33 3,339 99 253 124 151 0 5 34 1 NORTHAMPTON CO. 
NORTHUMBERLAND CO. 6,652 365 22,848 0 0 2,920 0 3,084 0 0 0 618 16 0 7,67 171 4 918 0 110 54 4 0 0 0 NORTHUMBERLAND CO. 
PERRY CO. 2,549 216 10,548 0 0 1,178 0 301 0 4 8 13 10 0 137 5 13 16 50 56 3 0 0 0 PERRY CO. 
PHILADELPHIA CO. 45,326 4,189 68,468 58 5 122,522 658 132,680 3,600 574 583 6,196 744 122 52,472 4,836 75 1,622 26 1,257 459 67 79 0 244 1, PHILADELPHIA CO. 
PIKE CO. 974 155 2,564 0 0 0 1,214 0 941 0 0 3 59 191 0 111 0 36 0 95 66 0 0 0 0 0 PIKE CO. 
POTTER CO. 2374 118 2,089 0 0 0 705 0 383 0 0 0 8 10 0 63 0 20 0 148 18 4 0 5 0 0 POTTER CO. 
SCHUYLKILL CO. 5,865 337 33,101 0 0 16 8,647 0 4,419 0 0 232 6,800 47 70 9,700 159 0 3,416 12 79 57 18 25 6 0 9 % SCHUYLKILL CO. 
SNYDER CO. 2,232 139 14,983 0 0 0 560 2 242 0 0 12 39 4 0 73 0 8 0 34 367 0 0 0 0 0 SNYDER CO. 
SOMERSET CO. 4,055 242 23,569 0 0 0 1,635 0 1,954 0 0 12 50 24 0 267 240 13 1,397 95 125 219 37 0 0 0 0 SOMERSET CO. 
SULLIVAN CO. 668 35 1,109 0 0 0 371 0 139 0 0 0 27 2 0 0 42 0 27 0 38 0 0 0 0 0 0 SULLIVAN CO. 
SUSQUEHANNA CO. 5,892 240 2,662 0 0 0 1,843 2 854 0 0 1 314 36 2 1,463 4 189 2 202 273 46 31 2 0 0 0 0 SUSQUEHANNA CO. 
TIOGA CO. 7,364 376 4,004 0 0 4 1,340 0 627 0 0 15 37 12 22 1,202 0 210 0 23 0 357 73 0 0 2 0 0 TIOGA СО. 
UNION CO. 2453 245 11,047 0 7 796 0 474 0 0 8 59 32 0 6 93 0 31 0 83 191 0 0 T 0 .6 UNION CO. 
VENANGO CO. 5,616 363 9,926 0 0 18 3,307 0 909 0 0 4 66 45 0 1,773 8 470 9 82 0 488 57 0 0 6 0 0 VENANGO CO. 
WARREN CO. 3911 291 4,093 0 0 1,668 0 1,597 0 0 6 17 8 0 A 275 178 9 2,519 213 5 0 0 0 0 WARREN CO. 
WASHINGTON CO. 14,936 1251 13,244 0 0 45 8,727 O 16,081 3 11 133 985 48 0 8,587 18 009 5,448 1,094 414 41 301 0 77 0 28 WASHINGTON CO. 
WAYNE CO. 3,947 155 4,601 0 0 0 1,834 1 857 0 0 2 193 77 0 1,650 6 115 240 109 99 18 16 0 0 0 2 WAYNE CO. 
WESTMORELAND CO. 19,848 1,400 41,053 0 9 22 12,340 38 29,352 10 0 430 725 91 6 17,459 38 2,151 11,879 1,399 1,214 176 696 40 112 0 0 WESTMORELAND CO. 
WYOMING CO. 3319 187 2034 0 0 0 951 0 549 0 0 16 263 27 0 1,197 0 94 153 0 29 6 5 0 0 0 0 WYOMING CO. 
YORK CO. 22472 1,860 113,493 0 0 18 7,633 2 3,748 11 21 141 227 26 1,944 877 249 19 502 504 22 0 25 9 0 YORK CO. 
RHODE ISLAND 72,365 99191 14011 7 71,816 118,966 1,228 1,704 1,112 0 18,294 6,670 225 25 6,530 418 1,216 38 өз 89 RHODE ISLAND 
BRISTOL CO. 3,408 2,270 714 0 2,522 4,700 57 71 26 0 291 0 5 0 243 12 48 0 0 BRISTOL СО. 
KENT CO. 14,334 16,063 2,401 7 13,375 15,162 150 256 223 0 2,827 1,017 0 32 0 1,927 116 49 0 0 КЕМТ СО. 
NEWPORT CO. 7,820 3,835 2,033 0 7,581 2,279 103 64 183 0 1,238 812 0 6 4 424 32 5 15 8 NEWPORT CO. 
PROVIDENCE CO. 34,536 72,461 6,621 0 41,090 87,804 866 1,164 460 0 12,245 3,337 9 120 21 3,036 158 1,086 23 73 PROVIDENCE CO. 
WASHINGTON CO. 12,267 4,562 2,242 0 7,248 9,021 52 149 220 O 1,169 1,213 0 62 0 900 100 28 0 12 WASHINGTON CO. 
SOUTH CAROLINA 578,338 22,501 119,642 34 153,810 12,462 79 1,818 518 1,869 55 6,495 18,621 42 365 25 4,030 1,148 194 25 511 SOUTH CAROLINA 
ABBEVILLE CO. 4,862 116 867 0 0 4 1,560 0 78 0 0 0 0 0 6 0 0 128 0 0 0 12 6 0 0 0 0 0 ABBEVILLE CO. 
AIKEN CO. 22,934 1103 4,738 1 0 7 5,553 0 429 5 0 0 21 10 63 0 0 584 0 0 0 148 64 5 0 0 0 4 AIKEN CO. 
ALLENDALE CO. 1,373 15 145 0 0 0 157 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 15 0 0 0 0 0 2 0 0 0 0 0 ALLENDALE CO. 
ANDERSON CO. 30,080 654 3,418 0 0 0 10,080 0 303 7 0 5 20 19 37 0 11 591 0 0 0 116 38 0 0 6 5 0 ANDERSON CO. 
BAMBERG CO. 1,982 80 392 0 0 0 450 0 41 0 0 0 0 0 10 0 0 26 0 0 0 6 0 0 0 0 0 0 BAMBERG CO. 
BARNWELL CO. 3,006 108 609 0 0 0 676 0 5 0 0 0 9 0 6 0 0 41 0 0 0 7 0 0 0 0 0 0 BARNWELL CO. 
BEAUFORT CO. 7,922 882 3,142 0 0 7 2,371 0 732 9 0 11 10 16 99 0 10 455 0 39 4 182 95 0 0 9 0 8 BEAUFORT CO. 
BERKELEY CO. 13,503 1018 3,668 0 0 28 3,905 0 773 0 0 0 4 10 42 0 8 455 6 29 4 174 34 19 0 37 0 0 BERKELEY CO. 
CALHOUN CO. 1,307 34 863 0 0 0 229 0 1 0 0 0 0 0 3 0 0 35 0 2 0 3 35 0 0 0 0 7 CALHOUN CO. 
CHARLESTON CO. 33,358 3,056 — 11,960 7 0 51 10,046 21 2,071 18 0 0 176 118 326 7 1,143 9 1,700 8 57 7 614 146 25 0 77 7 0 CHARLESTON CO. 
CHEROKEE CO. 8,493 264 1,036 0 0 0 2,504 0 114 0 19 0 0 39 2 0 6 0 147 0 0 0 61 10 0 0 0 0 0 CHEROKEE CO. 
CHESTER CO. 4010 70 686 0 0 0 1,770 0 89 0 0 0 5 0 0 0 0 0 108 0 0 0 6 5 6 0 0 0 0 CHESTER CO. 
CHESTERFIELD CO. 7,826 97 621 0 0 0 1,871 0 104 1 0 0 0 0 10 0 10 0 244 3 0 0 24 0 6 0 0 0 0 CHESTERFIELD CO. 
CLARENDON CO. 4,651 116 476 0 0 0 904 0 36 0 0 0 3 0 0 0 0 0 122 0 0 0 18 0 0 0 0 0 0 CLARENDON CO. 
COLLETON CO. 5,063 146 1,033 0 0 0 1,279 0 61 9 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 50 0 10 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 COLLETON CO. 
DARLINGTON CO. 13,718 280 1,095 0 0 0 2,429 0 78 0 0 0 22 0 13 0 0 0 349 0 0 0 38 0 8 0 0 0 5 DARLINGTON CO. 
DILLON CO. 7,050 99 373 0 0 0 790 0 42 11 0 0 65 0 7 6 3 0 355 0 8 0 14 0 0 0 7 0 0 DILLON CO. 
DORCHESTER CO. 8,402 668 3,53 0 0 13 2,344 0 349 0 0 0 17 14 91 0 29 2 411 0 20 0 158 11 0 0 0 0 0 DORCHESTER CO. 
EDGEFIELD CO. 2,396 64 499 0 0 0 1,311 0 44 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 23 0 0 0 31 4 0 0 0 0 0 EDGEFIELD CO. 
FAIRFIELD CO. 2,949 85 303 0 0 0 550 0 4 0 0 0 0 0 7 0 0 0 102 0 0 0 19 0 0 0 0 0 0 FAIRFIELD CO. 
FLORENCE CO. 21,588 642 2,223 0 0 5 4,189 0 276 0 48 0 116 0 13 0 18 0 612 0 14 0 61 9 0 0 0 0 7 FLORENCE CO. 
GEORGETOWN CO 6,847 241 625 0 0 0 1,106 0 166 0 0 0 80 0 18 0 0 12 153 0 6 0 81 5 0 0 0 0 0 GEORGETOWN CO. 
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ETHNIC POPULATION DATA FOR STATES AND COUNTIES — 1980 


RACE HISPANIC ORIGIN SINGLE ANCESTRY 
State/County Total Aleut Amer. Asian Black Chinese Eskimo Filipino Guam. Hawaiian Japanese Korean Samoan Viet.) Cuban Mexican Other Puert Jewish Albanian American Arab ^ Armenian Assyrian Austrian British Basque Belgian Brazilian Cambodian Саре Croatian Czech & Danish Dutch Е. & М. Egyptian State/County 
Indian — Indian Span. Rican| (Est)! & 0.5. Groups? W. Ind.3 Verdean Czechoslvk African 
GREENVILLE CO. 287,913 4 277 326 50,842 163 4 64 15 41 94 59 3 113 171 891 935 218 555 0 36,643 447 30 0 98 0 0 32 0 0 0 5 126 38 973 74 13 GREENVILLE CO 
GREENWOOD CO. 57,847 1 38 32 16,714 14 0 14 0 13 8 20 1 21 23 251 135 8 0 5,182 19 0 0 6 0 0 26 0 0 0 9 39 0 161 11 0 GREENWOOD СО 
НАМРТОМ СО. 18,159 0 5 1 9,545 0 2 0 0 5 8 0 0 0 12 147 37 1 0 2,097 7 0 0 7 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 19 26 0 HAMPTON СО. 
HORRY CO. 101,419 2 110 27 22,443 53 3 86 6 10 72 37 2 57 35 669 347 87 7 10,628 122 0 0 40 0 0 10 Y 0 0 21 54 19 269 0 10 HORRY CO 
JASPER CO. 14,504 1 13 2 8,289 2 0 0 1 0 6 0 0 0 5 102 26 4 0 1,626 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 0 0 0 0 2 0 17 0 0 JASPER CO. 
KERSHAW CO. 39,015 1 22 5 12,163 6 0 3 0 4 13 10 0 3 14 215 95 34 0 3,932 55 9 0 7 0 0 14 0 0 0 0 0 0 98 0 0 KERSHAW СО. 
LANCASTER CO. 53,361 1 47 13 12,923 4 0 4 0 4 8 8 0 0 18 232 91 8 0 5,750 35 5 0 0 0 0 20 0 0 0 0 0 0 93 0 0 LANCASTER CO. 
LAURENS CO. 52214 1 26 5 15,165 11 0 2 0 3 14 5 0 4 13 209 110 20 * 0 5,492 4 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 104 0 0 LAURENS CO. 
LEE CO. 18,929 0 12 7 11,586 0 0 0 1 1 0 1 0 0 3 215 30 7 0 1,857 5 0 0 8 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 13 0 0 (ЕЕ СО. 
LEXINGTON CO. 140,353 0 188 238 13,856 154 4 54 0 9 44 63 1 76 95 401 365 93 0 14,791 180 0 0 20 0 0 11 0 0 0 37 68 47 578 0 0 LEXINGTON CO. 
MCCORMICK CO. 7,797 0 12 3 4,729 0 0 0 0 1 2 0 0 0 1 69 14 0 0 682 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 15 0 0 МССОВМІСК СО. 
MARION СО. 34,179 0 53 28 17,775 4 0 4 0 2 6 4 1 0 14 236 62 d 0 3,302 0 0 0 6 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 6 26 19 0 MARION CO. 
MARLBORO CO. 31,634 0 487 12 14,649 0 2 0 0 4 2 6 0 1 5 205 59 16 0 3,449 26 0 0 6 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 19 0 26 MARLBORO CO. 
NEWBERRY CO. 31,242 0 18 13 9,884 1 0 3 1 0 5 3 0 12 14 125 35 13 0 2,615 6 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 27 75 0 0 NEWBERRY CO. 
OCONEE CO. 48,611 0 43 4 4,837 1 0 5 1 3 9 8 0 7 5 201 117 13 0 8,480 102 0 0 61 0 0 5 0 0 0 0 12 44 199 10 0 ОСОМЕЕ СО. 
ORANGEBURG СО. 82,276 2 148 73 46,082 39 0 17 3 8 47 3 0 7 16 753 252 28 * 0 4,980 36 0 0 28 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 10 6 148 0 0 ORANGEBURG СО. 
PICKENS СО. 79,292 1 73 66 5,849 87 3 15 2 9 29 42 4 7 49 197 190 51 0 11,048 26 0 0 15 0 0 6 0 0 0 T 51 14 280 26 0 PICKENS CO. 
RICHLAND CO. 269,735 0 408 317 104,050 326 23 270 67 88 269 606 28 260 262 1,415 1,336 1,315 2,127 0 15,604 513 20 0 195 15 0 38 41 9 0 0 162 107 760 191 37 RICHLAND СО. 
SALUDA СО. 16,150 0 4 0 5,702 0 1 5 0 1 6 1 0 0 9 86 20 6 0 2,018 5 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 6 0 53 0 0 SALUDA CO. 
SPARTANBURG CO. 201,861 0 136 268 40,870 59 0 43 5 13 45 53 2 52 106 948 476 86 272 0 28,151 48 0 0 31 0 0 13 0 18 0 7 60 19 429 28 27 SPARTANBURG СО. 
SUMTER СО. 88,243 1 101 56 38,966 41 0 155 13 19 89 62 1 31 57 719 408 155 175 4 9,714 20 0 0 13 0 0 5 0 6 0 5 65 40 188 13 0 SUMTER CO. 
UNION CO. 30,751 0 24 17. 9,057 3 0 4 8 1 3 1 0 0 8 168 56 2 0 5,029 0 5 0 2 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 47 0 0 UNION CO. 
WILLIAMSBURG CO. 38,226 0 11 8 23,806 0 0 0 0 7 3 4 0 0 30 588 93 46 * 0 2,263 39 7 0 0 0 0 5 0 0 0 0 6 0 53 56 0 WILLIAMSBURG CO. 
YORK CO. 106,720 0 1251 23 23,755 32 3 13 4 6 14 33 3 51 54 311 197 44 0 10,570 58 7 0 14 0 0 0 0 0 0 7 48 17 327 6 0 YORK CO. 
SOUTH DAKOTA 690,768 3 44,948 182 2,144 271 17 282 28 45 262 258 24 386 43 2,401 1,348 231 230 0 26,135 332 19 0 527 13 5 508 0 57 2 35 9,897 9,353 14,073 19 12 SOUTH DAKOTA 
AURORA CO. 3,628 0 22 0 1 0 0 1 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 5 2 0 0 29 0 0 0 2 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 24 58 507 0 0 AURORA СО. 
BEADLE СО. 19,195 0 100 8 50 8 0 0 1 0 4 12 1 22 0 29 6 4 0 602 5 0 0 74 0 0 37 0 0 0 0 190 130 412 0 0 BEADLE СО. 
ВЕММЕТТ СО. 3,044 0 1,174 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 5 12 0 0 115 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 77 5 Т 0 0 ВЕММЕТТ СО. 
ВОМ НОММЕ СО. 8,059 0 134 1 18 0 0 y 0 0 1 1 0 1 0 9 6 4 0 287 0 0 0 2 0 0 2 0 0 0 0 1,561 33 360 0 0 ВОМ НОММЕ СО. 
BROOKINGS СО. 24,332 0 79 11 59 27 0 6 0 1 11 16 0 37 0 23 29 7 0 717 12 0 0 10 0 0 27 0 0 0 0 138 690 961 6 12 BROOKINGS CO. 
BROWN CO. 36,962 0 824 23 23 31 2 11 2 1 10 11 1 27 0 66 46 9 * 0 606 5 6 0 14 0 0 14 0 0 0 0 102 132 226 0 0 BROWN СО. 
BRULE СО. 5,245 0 113 1 4 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 1 0 0 10 13 0 0 93 0 0 0 2 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 398 44 109 0 0 BRULE CO. 
BUFFALO CO. 1,795 0 1,270 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 9 2 0 0 14 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 25 18 3 0 0 BUFFALO CO. 
BUTTE CO. 8,372 0 88 0 1 0 0 0 0 0 6 3 0 0 0 284 23 0 0 638 0 0 0 8 0 0 14 0 0 0 7 73 60 145 0 0 BUTTE СО. 
CAMPBELL CO. 2,243 0 1 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 0 0 0 2 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 3 0 141 0 0 CAMPBELL CO. 
CHARLES MIX CO. 9,680 О 1,692 1 1 0 0 0 0 0 0 4 0 0 0 8 7 6 0 22 15 0 0 0 0 0 15 0 0 0 0 1,539 88 931 0 0 CHARLES MIX CO. 
CLARK CO. 4,894 0 11 1 1 0 0 2 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 3 3 1 0 176 0 0 0 4 0 0 2 0 0 0 0 41 62 53 0 0 CLARK CO. 
CLAY CO. 13,689 0 344 2 23 13 0 11 0 1 10 9 1 19 2 23 27 2 0 218 29 0 0 6 0 0 9 0 0 0 0 185 492 145 0 0 CLAY CO. 
CODINGTON CO. 20,885 0 180 2 10 5 0 4 0 0 2 3 0 23 0 19 21 0 0 345 10 13 0 0 0 0 16 0 0 0 2 122 332 254 0 0 CODINGTON CO. 
CORSON CO. 5,196 0 2,459 0 0 0 0 4 0 0 1 0 0 0 0 13 5 0 0 181 0 0 0 16 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 28 5 7 0 0 CORSON СО. 
CUSTER СО. 6,000 0 163 1 4 1 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 23 18 0 0 284 3 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 38 14 61 0 0 CUSTER CO. 
DAVISON CO. 17,820 0 125 4 22 7 0 14 0 2 4 10 0 2 1 13 24 2 0 1,538 7 0 0 19 0 0 16 0 0 0 0 262 199 388 0 0 ОАУІ5ОМ СО. 
DAY СО. 8,133 0 455 1 1 0 0 1 0 0 0 2 0 1 0 18 0 0 0 38 0 0 0 13 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 32 20 43 0 0 DAY CO. 
DEUEL CO. 5,289 0 5 0 8 0 0 0 0 0 4 3 0 0 0 0 8 0 0 298 2 0 0 2 0 0 13 0 0 0 0 25 49 139 0 0 DEUEL CO. 
DEWEY CO. 5,366 0 3,107 0 4 0 0 0 0 0 1 3 0 0 0 12 6 1 0 86 0 0 0 6 4 0 0 0 0 0 0 13 6 17 0 0 DEWEY CO. 
DOUGLAS CO. 4,181 0 13 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 1 11 0 0 56 0 0 0 1 0 2 6 0 0 0 0 75 27 1,404 0 0 DOUGLAS СО. 
EDMUNDS СО. 5,159 0 6 0 1 0 0 6 1 0 0 2 0 0 0 4 0 2 0 87 0 0 0 1 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 62 7 31 0 0 EDMUNDS CO. 
FALL RIVER CO. 8,439 0 432 3 14 4 1 10 1 0 3 2 1 0 0 77 47 0 0 376 5 0 0 0 0 0 5 0 0 0 0 106 137 75 0 0 FALL RIVER CO. 
FAULK CO. 3,327 0 11 0 0 0 0 1 0 0 1 0 0 0 0 3 2 1 0 147 3 0 0 4 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 65 24 17 0 0 FAULK CO. 
GRANT CO. 9,013 0 33 0 11 1 0 6 0 0 0 6 0 11 0 1 11 0 0 195 8 0 0 0 0 0 2 0 0 0 0 27 90 133 0 0 GRANT CO. 
GREGORY CO. 6,015 0 236 2 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 0 0 1 0 4 3 2 0 152 14 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 390 54 70 0 0 GREGORY CO. 
HAAKON CO. 2,794 0 31 1 1 0 0 0 0 0 4 0 0 0 0 4 4 1 0 305 0 0 0 0 0 3 0 0 0 0 0 12 23 35 0 0 HAAKON CO. 
HAMLIN CO. 5,261 0 26 1 2 0 0 2 0 0 0 2 0 0 0 0 4 1 0 226 4 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 22 98 235 0 0 HAMLIN CO. 
HAND CO. 4,948 0 1 0 2 0 0 0 0 0 3 2 0 0 0 2 16 0 0 179 0 0 0 3 0 0 5 0 0 0 0 81 23 67 0 0 HAND CO. 
HANSON CO. 3,415 0 11 1 0 0 0 1 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 0 0 182 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 0 0 0 0 41 62 26 0 0 HANSON CO. 
HARDING CO. 1,700 0 17 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 7 4 0 0 244 0 0 0 3 0 0 3 0 0 0 0 16 6 3 0 0 HARDING CO. 
HUGHES CO. 14,220 0 889 12 11 3 0 3 0 6 9 15 0 6 0 42 32 6 0 308 14 0 0 9 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 144 107 96 0 0 HUGHES CO. 
HUTCHINSON CO. 9,350 0 22 3 7 0 0 2 1 0 0 1 0 1 0 9 9 5 0 78 0 0 0 15 2 0 2 0 0 0 0 119 54 38 0 0 HUTCHINSON CO. 
HYDE CO. 2,069 0 89 0 1 0 0 3 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 3 0 0 79 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 68 15 24 0 0 HYDE CO. 
JACKSON CO. 3,437 0 1,491 0 2 0 0 0 0 0 1 0 0 0 1 31 4 0 0 42 0 0 0 0 0 0 1 0 0 0 0 53 14 44 0 0 JACKSON CO. 
JERAULD CO. 2,929 0 2 1 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 1 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 91 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 36 19 25 0 0 JERAULD CO. 
JONES CO. 1,463 0 9 1 0 0 0 0 0 2 0 0 0 0 0 2 2 0 0 429 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 8 7 42 0 0 JONES CO. 
KINGSBURY CO. 6,679 0 3 0 3 11 0 0 0 0 1 2 0 1 0 1 1 0 0 284 0 0 0 а 0 0 8 0 0 0 0 23 386 90 0 0 KINGSBURY СО. 
LAKE CO. 10,724 0 35 1 5 10 0 2 0 0 1 0 0 0 0 10 16 0 0 381 13 0 0 15 0 0 6 0 0 0 0 54 193 234 0 0 LAKE CO. 
LAWRENCE CO. 18,339 0 329 1 27 2 2 4 0 i 9 5 0 y 1 149 34 13 0 1,429 12 0 0 36 0 0 5 0 0 0 0 212 204 180 0 0 LAWRENCE CO. 
LINCOLN CO. 13,942 0 41 3 2 0 0 6 0 0 7 2 0 14 0 15 11 0 0 279 4 0 0 16 0 0 6 0 9 0 0 47 275 632 0 0 LINCOLN CO. 
LYMAN CO. 3,864 0 903 0 1 0 0 0 0 0 1 0 0 0 0 10 5 0 0 76 7 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 62 37 30 0 0 LYMAN CO. 
MCCOOK CO. 6,444 0 2 0 4 0 0 0 0 0 1 1 0 0 0 5 5 0 0 35 2 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 41 53 87 0 0 MCCOOK CO. 
MCPHERSON CO. 4,027 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 1 0 0 0 0 2 0 0 79 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 6 6 12 0 0 MCPHERSON CO. 
MARSHALL CO. 5,404 0 287 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 1 0 2 0 0 433 5 0 0 120 0 0 3 0 0 0 0 56 66 29 0 0 MARSHALL CO. 
MEADE CO. 20,717 0 284 7 528 9 1 39 5 6 32 17 8 10 5 155 100 29 0 1,706 0 0 0 11 0 0 21 0 0 0 0 126 208 298 0 0 MEADE CO. 
MELLETTE CO. 2,249 0 872 0 0 0 0 1 0 0 0 3 0 2 0 7 a 0 0 41 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 26 29 9 0 0 MELLETTE CO. 
МІМЕН СО. 3,739 0 7. 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 1 1 0 0 127 0 0 0 4 0 0 T 0 0 0 0 15 36 80 0 0 MINER CO. 
MINNEHAHA CO. 109,435 0 1115 25 276 76 3 35 3 7 59 43 5 92 11 221 218 18 111 0 2,638 74 0 0 24 0 0 81 0 0 0 2 541 1,263 2,874 18 0 MINNEHAHA CO. 
MOODY CO. 6,692 0 336 1 4 0 0 3 0 3 0 0 0 0 0 74 5 0 0 230 0 0 0 0 0 0 3 0 0 0 0 30 216 112 0 0 MOODY CO. 
PENNINGTON CO. 70,361 2 3,37 43 901 51 4 83 14 11 58 53 3 44 21 761 370 92 * 0 3,304 58 0 0 37 0 0 43 0 0 2 22 508 627 850 0 0 PENNINGTON СО. 
РЕНКІМ5 СО. 4,700 0 44 0 0 0 0 2 0 0 1 3 0 0 0 7 7 2 0 325 0 0 0 4 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 60 5 76 0 0 РЕНКІМ5 СО. 
РОТТЕН СО. 3,674 0 21 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 2i 0 0 5 2 0 0 776 0 0 0 4 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 12 31 69 0 0 РОТТЕН СО. 
ROBERTS СО. 10,911 0 2,119 1 2 3 0 5 0 0 0 0 0 1 0 6 4 к. 0 430 0 0 0 0 0 0 19 0 0 0 0 141 88 29 0 0 ROBERTS СО. 
SANBORN СО. 3,213 0 1 0 1 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 0 11 0 0 5 0 0 5 0 0 0 0 0 0 11 0 32 0 0 40 22 31 0 0 SANBORN CO. 
SHANNON CO. 11,323 0 10,574 0 4 0 1 0 0 2 0 1 1 0 0 132 39 5 0 148 0 0 0 0 7 0 0 0 0 0 0 11 0 6 0 0 SHANNON СО. 
SPINK CO. 9,201 0 78 1 0 0 0 0 0 0 4 0 0 2 0 3 5 0 0 479 0 0 0 15 0 0 4 0 0 0 0 39 55 76 0 0 SPINK CO. 
STANLEY CO. 2,533 0 95 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 4 6 0 0 441 2 0 0 0 0 0 y 0 0 0 0 38 27 28 0 0 STANLEY CO. 
SULLY CO. 1,990 0 15 2 1 0 0 0 0 0 1 0 0 0 0 d 0 0 0 170 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 30 10 20 0 0 SULLY CO. 
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WE THE PEOPLE: АМ ATLAS OF AMERICA'S ETHNIC DIVERSITY 


SINGLE ANCESTRY 


State/County English Finnish French & German Greek Guyan. Haitian Hungarian Iranian Irish Israeli Italian Jamaican Laotian Latvian Lebanese Lithuan. Norwegian Pakistani Polish Portuguese Romanian Russian Scottish Serbian Slovak Slovene Swedish Swiss Syrian Taiwan. Thai Trinidad Turkish Ukranian Welsh State/County 
Fr. Can. & Azorean & Tobago 
GREENVILLE CO. 61,919 58 2,386 10,200 850 0 0 151 102 19,087 6 1,059 63 42 12 374 41 277 0 393 18 13 197 2,310 6 62 0 450 127 26 0 0 0 T 97 224 GREENVILLE CO. 
GREENWOOD CO. 11,894 0 391 1,690 108 0 0 14 0 2,946 0 119 0 0 0 19 5 13 0 50 44 0 7 422 0 3 0 59 10 0 0 6 0 22 6 28 GREENWOOD CO. 
HAMPTON CO. 2,418 0 109 546 2 0 0 2 2 408 0 28 0 0 0 7 0 0 0 18 0 0 0 48 0 3 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 НАМРТОМ СО. 
HORRY СО. 24,994 96 888 3,387 180 0 0 82 7 4,727 0 557 0 0 0 56 46 63 0 281 8 17 38 529 0 16 0 195 29 37 0 179 0 0 17 76 HORRY CO. 
JASPER CO. 2,394 12 107 257 17 0 0 0 0 320 0 86 0 0 0 0 0 6 0 20 8 0 2 12 0 0 0 10 13 0 0 10 0 0 0 9 JASPER СО. 
KERSHAW СО. 8,119 0 95 1,007 12 0 0 12 0 2,379 0 115 0 0 0 48 7 16 0 48 7 0 0 250 6 0 0 67 6 f 0 0 0 0 0 25 KERSHAW СО. 
LANCASTER CO. 14,077 0 131 1,572 6 0 0 8 0 3,671 0 49 0 0 0 35 0 5 0 8 0 0 0 275 0 0 0 20 14 0 0 0 0 0 0 10 LANCASTER CO. 
LAURENS CO. 12,887 T 248 1,389 40 0 0 11 0 3,162 0 53 0 0 0 4 0 12 0 20 0 0 0 291 0 0 0 49 5 0 0 0 0 0 0 20 LAURENS CO. 
LEE CO. 3,456 13 87 126 0 0 0 0 0 435 0 38 0 0 0 5 7 0 0 0 0 0 0 122 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 5 0 0 (ЕЕ СО. 
LEXINGTON СО. 26,912 6 1,185 15,643 217 0 0 112 8 7,923 34 888 0 0 15 118 12 115 0 370 43 50 82 820 8 18 5 253 127 20 0 0 0 5 47 80 LEXINGTON CO. 
MCCORMICK CO. 883 0 45 193 0 0 0 0 0 167 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 8 0 T 0 0 0 11 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 20 MCCORMICK CO. 
MARION CO. 7,526 0 88 243 6 0 0 6 0 866 3 81 0 0 0 0 5 0 0 10 0 0 5 168 0 0 5 34 6 0 24 12 0 0 0 13 MARION CO. 
MARLBORO CO. 6,877 0 111 384 0 0 0 0 0 757 0 35 T 0 0 0 0 0 0 20 12 0 8 253 0 0 0 4 3 0 0 0 0 0 10 2 MARLBORO CO. 
NEWBERRY CO. 4,224 0 152 3,558 5 0 0 14 0 899 0 65 0 0 0 6 0 11 0 30 5 0 2 147 0 0 0 19 38 0 0 0 0 0 0 12 NEWBERRY CO. 
OCONEE CO. 11,103 0 314 1,954 7 0 0 17 0 5,771 0 115 0 0 6 102 6 39 0 50 9 0 0 366 0 0 0 28 0 0 0 5 0 0 5 27 OCONEE CO. 
ORANGEBURG CO. 9,001 0 331 3,545 T 0 0 16 0 2,061 0 134 4 0 7 36 7 17 0 68 10 0 11 145 0 0 0 30 10 0 0 0 0 0 0 14 ORANGEBURG CO. 
PICKENS CO. 20,670 23 616 3,319 48 0 0 33 3 6,967 0 345 20 7 6 20 6 93 0 192 26 0 36 904 0 6 0 100 28 0 0 6 0 3 6 128 PICKENS CO. 
RICHLAND CO. 41,379 45 2,328 13,704 355 6 13 222 14 10,365 0 1,522 109 0 17 332 118 241 10 1,021 34 20 458 2,088 3 23 0 407 89 15 1 84 44 9 92 323 RICHLAND CO. 
SALUDA CO. 3,982 0 32 957 5 0 0 6 0 740 0 7 0 0 0 5 0 0 0 12 0 0 0 50 0 т 0 15 2 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 SALUDA CO. 
SPARTANBURG CO. 47,746 32 1,354 6,081 257 0 0 60 14 11,089 0 524 8 101 0 9 10 99 0 329 64 23 122 1,220 2 21 0 237 131 12 0 0 0 18 42 205 SPARTANBURG СО. 
5ОМТЕН СО. 12,756 6 666 2,703 70 0 0 24 0 3,063 0 298 51 0 0 5 15 33 32 202 45 13 69 429 0 21 0 174 27 8 0 57 0 267 13 60 SUMTER CO. 
UNION CO. 6,005 0 273 460 6 0 0 14 0 1,685 0 66 0 0 0 0 0 11 0 16 0 36 0 74 0 0 0 6 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 UNION CO. 
WILLIAMSBURG CO. 4,479 0 90 337 0 0 0 8 0 980 0 8 0 0 0 39 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 177 0 0 0 7 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 7 WILLIAMSBURG СО. 
YORK CO. 19317 0 636 4,462 51 0 0 36 11 6,718 0 474 11 0 0 50 7 57 0 162 29 17 44 819 0 0 0 143 19 0 0 16 0 10 28 165 YORK CO. 
SOUTH DAKOTA 29147 1,907 6,267 179,186 455 0 0 623 33 21,874 13 1,528 8 50 95 163 123 47,267 27 2,977 122 52 1,145 2,367 12 123 23 11,415 1,141 90 0 100 11 31 49 1,020 SOUTH DAKOTA 
AURORA CO. 132 0 9 1,122 5 0 0 2 0 102 0 2 0 0 0 0 0 183 0 5 0 0 2 7 0 0 0 60 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 6 AURORA СО. 
BEADLE СО. 837 13 222 6,711 16 0 0 2 0 569 0 21 0 0 0 0 11 899 0 74 0 6 22 53 0 0 0 431 29 0 0 0 0 0 0 30 BEADLE CO. 
BENNETT CO. 147 0 13 387 0 0 0 0 0 118 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 30 0 19 0 0 0 2 0 0 0 28 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 4 ВЕММЕТТ СО. 
ВОМ НОММЕ СО. 178 2 16 2,147 2 0 0 0 0 184 0 8 0 0 0 0 0 149 0 16 0 0 16 8 0 0 0 24 8 0 0 0 0 0 0 3 BON HOMME CO. 
BROOKINGS CO. 960 46 174 5,432 18 0 0 4 16 666 0 71 0 0 0 0 4 3,263 7 42 0 3 38 139 0 0 0 387 40 0 0 0 0 14 4 69 BROOKINGS CO. 
BROWN CO. 1,203 354 211 13,937 33 0 0 22 0 837 0 43 0 0 10 0 2 2,137 0 260 6 0 179 98 0 0 0 460 95 5 0 0 0 3 4 106 BROWN CO. 
BRULE CO. 125 5 54 1,154 0 0 0 3 0 125 0 1 0 0 0 0 0 177 0 12 0 0 15 6 0 0 0 99 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 BRULE CO. 
BUFFALO CO. 61 0 8 122 4 0 0 0 0 11 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 16 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 BUFFALO CO. 
BUTTE CO. 616 128 105 1,683 8 0 0 2 0 405 0 34 0 0 0 0 0 411 0 11 0 0 29 54 0 0 0 151 1 0 0 0 0 0 0 3 BUTTE CO. 
CAMPBELL CO. 20 1 15 1,245 0 0 0 6 0 43 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 183 0 0 0 0 20 2 0 0 0 32 2 0 0 0 0 0 0 4 CAMPBELL СО. 
CHARLES MIX СО. 238 2 44 1,718 0 0 0 8 0 305 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 368 0 14 0 0 12 17 0 4 0 132 22 13 0 0 0 0 0 0 CHARLES MIX CO. 
CLARK CO. 157 4 37 1,391 0 0 0 0 0 114 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 728 0 13 0 0 0 11 0 0 0 114 4 0 0 0 0 0 4 0 CLARK CO. 
CLAY CO. 869 18 265 2,601 0 0 0 9 3 721 0 37 0 0 0 0 0 1,177 0 64 0 0 7 82 0 7 0 473 24 0 0 0 0 0 0 22 CLAY CO. 
CODINGTON CO. 989 41 322 T 2 0 0 0 7 621 0 10 0 0 7 0 0 2,685 0 226 0 0 12 35 0 0 1 365 25 10 0 21 0 0 0 51 CODINGTON СО. 
СОН5ОМ СО. 37 2 13 1,188 0 0 0 3 0 103 0 33 0 0 0 0 0 97 0 4 0 0 10 26 0 0 0 19 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 СОН5ОМ СО. 
CUSTER СО. 343 14 66 1,018 0 0 0 1 0 220 0 30 0 0 7 0 0 195 0 9 2 2 11 22 0 2 0 78 6 3 0 0 0 0 0 13 CUSTER CO. 
DAVISON CO. 889 17 162 6,430 20 0 0 58 0 980 0 30 0 0 0 0 0 978 0 43 0 0 ?9 79 0 5 0 326 27 0 0 0 0 0 0 44 DAVISON CO. 
DAY CO. 253 6 41 1,661 0 0 0 6 0 87 0 9 0 0 2 0 0 1,424 0 554 2 0 4 8 0 0 0 144 10 0 0 0 0 0 0 4 DAY CO. 
DEUEL CO. 95 12 10 1,474 2 0 0 2 0 93 0 6 0 0 0 0 0 739 0 6 0 0 4 9 0 2 0 61 2 2 0 6 0 0 0 0 DEUEL CO. 
DEWEY CO. 137 0 23 857 0 0 0 0 0 50 0 14 0 0 0 0 0 87 0 10 0 0 20 0 0 0 0 27 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 10 DEWEY CO. 
DOUGLAS CO. 94 0 3 1,473 0 0 0 31 0 56 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 64 0 4 0 0 8 3 0 0 0 22 6 0 0 0 0 0 0 4 DOUGLAS CO. 
EDMUNDS CO. 83 6 31 3,161 0 0 0 4 0 49 0 2 0 0 0 0 0 85 0 17 0 0 32 48 0 4 0 40 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 46 EDMUNDS CO. 
FALL RIVER CO. 762 25 121 1,565 19 0 0 9 0 463 0 30 0 0 12 0 0 279 0 27 0 0 0 87 0 0 0 151 18 5 0 0 0 0 6 34 FALL RIVER CO. 
FAULK CO. 115 0 20 1,404 2 0 0 2 0 72 0 0 0 0 2 0 0 71 0 8 0 0 2 5 0 0 0 24 13 3 0 0 0 0 0 13 FAULK CO. 
GRANT CO. 274 0 43 3,846 2 0 0 3 0 213 0 14 0 0 0 0 0 887 0 41 0 0 46 37 0 0 0 429 0 8 0 0 0 0 0 12 GRANT CO. 
GREGORY CO. 246 0 41 2,202 0 0 0 3 0 142 0 4 0 0 0 6 0 88 0 4 0 1 20 8 0 0 0 115 1 8 0 0 0 0 0 6 GREGORY CO. 
HAAKON CO. 85 0 11 406 0 0 0 0 0 103 0 0 0 0 8 0 0 253 0 12 0 0 2 5 0 0 0 15 6 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 HAAKON CO. 
HAMLIN CO. 163 353 29 1,430 1 0 0 13 0 131 0 14 0 0 0 0 0 659 0 13 1 0 10 9 0 0 0 95 9 4 0 0 0 0 0 6 HAMLIN CO. 
HAND CO. 297 0 32 1,595 0 0 0 0 0 135 0 9 0 0 0 0 0 132 0 4 0 0 13 32 0 0 0 16 15 0 0 0 0 0 0 6 HAND CO. 
HANSON CO. 83 0 38 1,957 0 0 0 7 0 119 0 4 0 0 0 0 0 88 0 6 0 0 8 8 0 0 0 43 2 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 HANSON CO. 
HARDING CO. 69 39 8 105 0 0 0 2 0 50 0 2 0 0 0 0 0 192 0 4 0 0 3 4 0 0 0 26 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 3 HARDING CO. 
HUGHES CO. 687 17 201 3,132 6 0 0 6 0 544 0 36 0 0 13 14 0 604 0 29 0 0 31 72 0 0 0 161 12 0 0 0 0 0 0 45 HUGHES CO. 
HUTCHINSON CO. 105 0 22 6,342 4 0 0 58 0 74 0 4 0 0 0 0 2 109 0 4 0 0 69 15 0 0 0 21 30 0 0 0 5 0 0 0 HUTCHINSON СО. 
HYDE CO. 73 0 21 411 0 0 0 0 0 76 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 102 0 5 0 0 7 9 0 0 0 39 2 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 HYDE СО. 
JACKSON СО. 148 0 31 354 0 0 0 3 0 61 0 4 0 0 0 0 0 71 0 y 0 0 2 14 0 0 0 39 2 0 0 0 0 0 4 0 JACKSON СО. 
JERAULD СО. 161 10 8 1,064 0 0 0 0 0 44 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 121 0 2 0 2 11 5 0 0 0 27 4 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 JERAULD CO. 
JONES CO. 45 4 0 265 0 0 0 0 0 45 0 2 0 0 0 0 0 91 0 0 2 0 1 9 0 0 0 16 4 0 0 0 0 0 0 B JONES CO. 
KINGSBURY CO. 262 13 35 1,596 0 0 0 7 0 182 0 8 0 0 0 0 0 914 0 8 0 0 0 11 0 3 0 177 17 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 KINGSBURY СО. 
(АКЕ СО. 421 1 78 2,931 0 0 0 15 0 424 0 24 0 0 0 13 28 1,221 0 21 22 0 5 56 0 26 0 226 69 0 0 0 0 7 0 37 LAKE CO. 
LAWRENCE CO. 1377 323 217 3,421 18 0 0 13 0 678 0 146 0 0 0 12 10 609 0 122 3 12 9 107 0 0 0 246 22 0 0 0 6 0 0 16 LAWRENCE CO. 
LINCOLN CO. 278 5 43 3,666 8 0 0 0 0 335 0 ?9 0 0 0 2 0 2,039 0 15 2 2 5 17 0 0 0 295 58 2 0 0 0 0 0 9 LINCOLN CO. 
LYMAN CO. 104 0 34 744 4 0 0 0 0 120 0 0 0 0 0 7 0 240 0 12 0 0 2 4 0 0 0 40 11 0 0 0 0 0 2 2 LYMAN CO. 
MCCOOK CO. 126 3 13 2,944 4 0 0 6 0 192 0 0 0 0 0 2 0 197 0 9 0 0 2 16 0 0 0 199 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 MCCOOK CO. 
MCPHERSON CO. 85 0 14 2,742 2 0 0 0 0 14 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 36 0 0 0 0 91 9 0 0 0 18 6 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 MCPHERSON CO. 
MARSHALL CO. 120 1 19 1,148 2 0 0 16 0 132 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 988 0 40 0 3 0 10 0 0 0 156 8 5 0 0 0 0 2 11 MARSHALL CO. 
MEADE CO. 1,693 141 329 3,570 14 0 0 15 0 1,092 0 68 0 0 0 0 13 869 0 59 0 0 9 87 0 19 0 276 40 0 0 0 0 0 7 20 MEADE CO. 
MELLETTE CO. 84 0 7 409 0 0 0 2 0 41 0 6 0 0 0 0 0 31 0 3 0 0 3 3 0 2 0 44 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 MELLETTE CO. 
МІМЕН СО. 186 6 36 1,474 0 0 0 2 0 124 0 2 0 0 0 0 0 392 0 7 0 0 2 13 0 0 0 101 17 0 0 0 0 0 0 12 MINER CO. 
MINNEHAHA CO. 3,757 89 526 21,306 135 0 0 65 0 2,917 6 187 0 34 91 74 25 8,509 20 314 20 11 79 225 5 32 0 1,691 120 0 0 0 0 0 2 85 MINNEHAHA CO. 
MOODY CO. 225 2 44 1,479 4 0 0 0 0 221 0 2 0 0 0 0 0 761 0 23 6 0 5 23 0 2 0 89 9 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 MOODY CO. 
PENNINGTON CO. 5,488 166 1112 15,296 100 0 0 102 7 3,360 7 462 8 7 0 18 19 3,588 0 416 44 0 91 446 4 7 22 994 111 16 0 73 0 7 10 177 PENNINGTON СО. 
PERKINS CO. 139 15 21 1,185 0 0 0 13 0 148 0 2 0 0 0 0 0 523 0 10 0 0 6 31 0 2 0 113 4 0 0 0 0 0 2 5 PERKINS СО. 
РОТТЕН СО. 100 0 15 1.257 0 0 0 0 0 71 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 61 0 9 0 0 36 0 0 0 0 34 7 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 POTTER CO. 
ROBERTS CO. 204 3 55 2,637 0 0 0 10 0 201 0 1 0 0 0 0 0 1,569 0 109 0 0 4 19 0 0 0 276 26 0 0 0 0 0 0 9 ROBERTS CO. 
SANBORN CO. 196 0 26 836 0 0 0 0 0 108 0 2 0 0 0 0 0 456 0 7 0 0 2 14 0 0 0 42 27 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 SANBORN CO. 
SHANNON CO. 77 0 9 59 0 0 0 0 0 38 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 13 0 20 0 0 0 0 0 6 0 24 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 SHANNON СО. 
SPINK CO. 302 6 97 2,968 0 0 0 5 0 185 0 5 0 0 29 0 0 263 0 7 0 0 2 17 0 0 0 196 30 0 0 0 0 0 0 7 SPINK CO. 
STANLEY CO. 98 0 19 597 0 0 0 0 0 139 0 2 0 0 2 2 2 156 0 10 0 0 0 17 0 0 0 38 8 0 0 0 0 0 0 6 STANLEY CO. 
SULLY CO. 103 4 7 479 0 0 0 0 0 34 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 40 0 3 0 0 4 5 3 0 0 23 3 0 0 0 0 0 0 4 SULLY CO. 
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ETHNIC POPULATION DATA FOR STATES AND COUNTIES — 1980 


_ ВАСЕ HISPANIC ORIGIN SINGLE ANCESTRY 
State/County Total Aleut Amer. Asian Black Chinese Eskimo Filipino Guam. Hawaiian Japanese Korean Samoan Ме!) Cuban Mexican Other Puert Albanian American Arab Armenian Assyrian Austrian British Basque Belgian Brazilian Cambodian Cape Croatian Czech & Danish Dutch Е. & М. Egyptian State/County 
| Indian — Indian _ Span. Rican & 0.5. Groups? W. Ind.3 Verdean Czechoslvk African 
TODD CO. 7,328 0 5,688 4 10 о о о 0 0 0 1 0 0 0 28 3 1 0 25 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 47 33 41 0 0 TODD CO. 
TRIPP CO. 7,268 0 569 0 1 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 0 9 0 6 4 0 | 0 820 6 0 0 0 0 0 2 0 0 0 0 345 122 78 0 0 TRIPP CO. 
TURNER CO. 9,255 0 31 3 0 1 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 12 8 0 | 0 184 9 0 0 0 0 0 6 0 0 0 2 62 1,049 208 0 0 TURNER CO. 
UNION CO. 10,938 0 57 3 13 0 0 0 0 0 0 4 0 30 0 30 22 0 | 0 1,005 4 0 0 0 0 0 26 0 0 0 0 96 294 272 0 0 UNION CO. 
WALWORTH CO. 7011 0 411 0 1 0 0 0 0 1 3 5 0 1 0 15 8 1 | 0 269 0 0 0 20 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 18 30 48 0 0 WALWORTH CO. 
YANKTON CO. 18,952 1 387 8 78 8 3 10 0 1 7 5 0 11 0 33 47 14 0 504 0 0 0 0 0 0 52 0 25 0 0 1,000 772 306 0 0 YANKTON CO 
ZIEBACH CO. 2,308 0 1342 1 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 12 5 1 0 47 0 0 0 3 0 0 7 0 0 0 0 10 12 4 0 0 ZIEBACH CO. 
TENNESSEE 4,591,120 29 5013 3,195 725,942 2,909 62 1,901 158 432 1,657 2,237 83 1,391) 1,518 18,577 11,583 2,399| 15,197 114 568,651 2,258 129 0 904 70 5 457 106 113 23 144 1,770 1,509 21040 1,402 272 TENNESSEE 
ANDERSON CO. 67,346 0 164 80 2,594 109 0 44 0 4 73 51 0 64 20 193 184 29 222 0 11,449 7 0 0 39 0 5 12 0 0 0 0 73 26 403 0 0 ANDERSON CO. 
BEDFORD CO. 27,916 0 14 12 3,008 1 0 2 0 0 2 0 0 1 5 123 38 5 0 4,111 10 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 6 0 94 0 0 BEDFORD СО. 
ВЕМТОМ СО. 14,901 0 9 8 368 0 0 3 0 3 6 2 0 0 0 47 37 2 0 3,528 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 7 0 39 0 0 BENTON CO. 
BLEDSOE CO. 9,478 0 8 12 320 0 0 1 0 0 0 0 0 0 1 55 22 12 0 1,420 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 76 0 0 BLEDSOE CO. 
BLOUNT CO. 77,770 4 99 23 2,582 22 1 15 0 0 28 30 0 17 21 219 172 9 | 0 12,181 13 0 0 0 0 0 12 0 0 0 0 32 20 625 7 0 BLOUNT CO. 
BRADLEY CO. 67,547 0 168 74 2,668 17 0 15 0 8 12 29 0 8 20 285 190 79 | 0 8,779 70 0 0 15 5 0 7 0 0 0 0 12 19 484 0 45 BRADLEY CO. 
CAMPBELL CO. 34,923 0 57 11 170 0 0 1 1 2 7 2 0 0 4 164 19 10 0 5,705 15 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 9 2 265 0 0 CAMPBELL СО 
CANNON CO. 10,234 0 6 2 187 0 0 1 0 0 0 6 0 0 1 42 19 0 0 1,496 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 8 0 0 CANNON CO. 
CARROLL CO. 28,285 0 23 8 3,243 4 0 1 0 2 3 1 0 0 0 128 33 6 | 0 4,056 8 0 0 6 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 11 165 18 0 CARROLL СО. 
САВТЕН СО. 50,205 1 42 8 426 2 0 15 0 2 18 5 0 2 2 120 84 14 0 6,579 54 0 0 0 0 0 11 0 0 0 0 26 19 572 6 39 CARTER CO. 
CHEATHAM CO. 21,616 0 23 2 595 1 0 7 0 1 4 4 0 0 3 51 74 0 0 2,958 10 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 3 0 71 0 0 СНЕАТНАМ СО. 
CHESTER CO. 12,727 0 5 4 1,367 4 0 0 0 0 1 4 0 0 0 37 22 3 0 2,202 0 0 0 4 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 20 0 0 CHESTER CO. 
CLAIBORNE CO. 24,595 0 46 3 314 0 0 1 0 0 2 0 0 2 2 84 62 0 0 4,888 0 0 0 4 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 116 0 0 CLAIBORNE CO. 
CLAY CO. 7,676 0 8 5 112 0 0 6 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 19 16 0 0 937 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 33 0 0 CLAY CO. 
COCKE CO. 28,792 0 25 4 668 0 1 5 0 1 1 3 0 1 2 154 68 4 7 5,602 0 0 0 6 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 7 156 0 0 COCKE CO. 
COFFEE CO. 38,311 0 29 72 1,340 41 0 16 0 1 19 11 0 4 8 91 93 25 0 3,981 6 0 0 6 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 7 207 0 0 COFFEE CO. 
CROCKETT CO. 14,941 0 10 3 2,828 0 0 2 0 0 0 1 0 2 0 73 22 0 0 2,341 13 0 0 13 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 15 0 8 CROCKETT CO. 
CUMBERLAND CO. 28,676 0 22 7 6 1 0 10 0 2 3 2 0 1 10 112 34 13 15 5,584 0 0 0 19 0 0 0 0 0 0 5 13 32 144 0 0 CUMBERLAND CO. 
DAVIDSON CO. 477,811 5 533 659 106,369 325 8 359 16 60 210 439 9 239 286 1,845 1,345 265| 3,422 9 42,379 288 6 0 199 9 0 57 22 0 9 31 292 211 1,670 289 19 DAVIDSON СО. 
DECATUR CO. 10,857 0 12 1 481 0 0 0 2 0 1 5 0 0 6 73 11 0 0 3,528 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 0 0 DECATUR CO. 
DE KALB CO. 13,589 0 9 4 268 3 0 1 0 0 5 1 0 0 1 50 29 0 0 2,244 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 89 0 0 DE KALB CO. 
DICKSON CO. 30,037 0 17 8 1,672 0 0 0 0 1 4 6 0 0 11 104 66 9 0 6,681 0 0 0 6 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 5 0 89 0 0 DICKSON CO. 
DYER CO. 34,663 0 38 6 4,101 0 0 2 1 2 0 6 0 0 4 130 67 15 0 7,372 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 170 19 0 DYER CO. 
FAYETTE CO. 25,305 0 14 2 12,804 0 0 3 0 0 3 0 0 1 8 294 63 12 0 3,073 2 0 0 0 0 0 5 0 0 0 0 0 24 19 0 0 FAYETTE CO. 
FENTRESS CO. 14,826 0 11 9 2 5 0 0 0 0 2 1 0 0 0 82 23 1 0 3,794 0 0 0 2 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 7 8 0 0 FENTRESS CO. 
FRANKLIN CO. 31,983 1 21 22 2,279 6 0 2 3 1 13 5 0 1 14 115 91 7 0 2,653 6 0 0 0 0 0 2 0 0 0 0 8 6 86 0 0 FRANKLIN CO. 
GIBSON CO. 49,467 0 26 19 9,450 3 0 8 1 1 1 10 0 1 16 216 145 14 0 8,427 0 0 0 0 0 0 6 0 0 0 6 27 7 146 6 0 GIBSON CO. 
GILES CO. 24,625 0 6 4 3,452 0 0 22 1 1 1 10 0 3 11 146 52 6 0 2,619 14 0 0 0 0 0 12 0 0 0 0 5 14 44 26 0 GILES CO. 
GRAINGER CO. 16,751 0 8 1 136 0 0 0 0 0 0 1 0 0 5 67 50 0 0 3,268 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 72 0 0 GRAINGER CO. 
GREENE CO. 54,422 0 53 27 1,233 5 0 7 0 1 2 5 0 8 10 230 63 7 0 10,318 27 7 0 7 0 0 16 0 0 0 0 9 38 324 5 0 GREENE CO. 
GRUNDY CO. 13,787 0 5 4 2 0 0 0 0 0 0 1 0 0 0 79 35 1 0 1,466 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 16 62 0 0 GRUNDY CO. 
HAMBLEN CO. 49,300 0 67 18 2,341 8 0 19 6 2 7 14 0 5 15 224 88 5 * 24 7,584 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 5 0 0 0 13 14 480 0 0 HAMBLEN CO. 
HAMILTON CO. 287,740 3 308 229 55,840 208 1 171 10 29 74 129 0 а 161 1,032 797 133 1,618 0 28,133 308 23 0 85 13 0 7 6 20 8 0 111 121 1,343 52 59 HAMILTON СО. 
НАМСОСК СО. 6,887 0 3 3 38 0 0 0 0 0 0 1 0 0 0 39 39 0 0 2,812 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 16 0 0 HANCOCK CO. 
HARDEMAN CO. 23,873 0 17 12 8,725 1 0 29 0 3 5 0 0 0 15 303 66 3 0 2,309 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 14 27 0 0 HARDEMAN CO. 
HARDIN CO. 22,280 0 6 6 986 0 0 2 1 1 2 0 0 9 12 117 64 2 0 4,869 8 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 16 40 0 0 HARDIN CO. 
HAWKINS CO. 43,751 0 61 19 826 8 0 0 4 1 7 10 0 1 3 117 87 5 0 7,821 10 0 0 0 0 0 6 0 0 0 0 9 14 293 0 0 HAWKINS CO. 
HAYWOOD CO. 20,318 0 3 2 10,420 0 0 0 0 3 1 1 0 0 10 222 32 4 0 1,440 5 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 30 90 0 HAYWOOD CO. 
HENDERSON CO. 21,390 0 10 1 1,901 0 0 5 0 0 0 1 0 0 6 121 39 6 0 4,392 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 86 0 0 HENDERSON CO. 
HENRY CO. 28,656 0 31 17 3,148 1 0 3 0 0 8 8 0 1 12 92 62 5 0 2,672 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 13 0 235 0 0 HENRY СО 
НІСКМАМ СО. 15,151 0 16 0 817 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 4 38 21 4 0 3,767 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 30 0 0 НІСКМАМ СО. 
HOUSTON СО. 6,871 0 5 1 331 0 0 0 0 0 1 0 1 0 0 26 9 6 0 609 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 5 8 31 0 0 HOUSTON CO. 
HUMPHREYS CO. 15,957 0 11 10 629 11 0 2 0 0 3 3 1 2 1 33 23 4 0 2,816 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 6 0 97 0 0 HUMPHREYS CO. 
JACKSON CO. 9,398 0 1 2 21 0 0 0 0 0 0 6 0 0 0 29 12 1 0 1,733 5 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 16 0 0 JACKSON CO. 
JEFFERSON CO. 31,284 0 46 3 922 1 0 0 0 0 3 6 0 10 4 96 47 15 0 5,199 4 0 0 7 0 0 5 0 0 0 0 7 8 200 0 0 JEFFERSON CO. 
JOHNSON CO. 13,745 0 8 4 86 7 0 1 0 1 3 3 0 2 0 54 27 0 0 1,890 0 0 0 12 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 -0 101 0 0 JOHNSON CO. 
KNOX CO. 319,694 2 426 412 28,006 524 9 91 9 25 134 185 7 193 122 827 861 163 1,248 0 32,628 370 0 0 81 0 0 76 37 0 0 46 117 157 2,610 120 48 KNOX CO. 
LAKE CO. 7,455 0 2 2 1,437 0 0 0 0 1 0 0 0 0 0 33 3 0 0 1,338 10 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 25 0 0 LAKE CO. 
LAUDERDALE CO. 24,555 0 133 2 7,597 9 0 1 0 3 3 0 0 0 3 120 43 8 0 4,994 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 0 10 89 0 LAUDERDALE CO. 
LAWRENCE CO. 34,110 0 21 10 508 2 1 10 0 1 5 3 0 0 31 147 77 2 0 4,932 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 22 0 9 59 0 0 LAWRENCE CO. 
LEWIS CO. 9,700 0 16 8 156 0 0 4 0 0 0 0 0 0 1 62 43 4 0 1,784 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 32 0 0 LEWIS CO. 
LINCOLN CO. 26,483 0 21 23 2,637 0 0 6 1 0 1 3 0 11 0 98 57 6 0 3,869 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 6 0 101 0 0 LINCOLN CO. 
LOUDON CO. 28,553 1 32 6 421 2 2 5 0 2 4 4 0 10 0 85 56 1 0 7,234 0 0 0 0 0 0 7 0 0 0 0 0 15 274 0 0 LOUDON CO. 
MCMINN CO. 41,878 0 68 33 2,043 3 0 7 1 0 9 21 4 5 8 115 82 20 0 5,694 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 7 9 317 0 0 MCMINN CO. 
MCNAIRY CO. 22,525 0 15 12 1,434 2 0 8 0 1 0 3 0 4 1 86 54 1 0 4,540 0 0 0 0 0 0 1 0 0 0 2 14 0 36 0 0 MCNAIRY CO. 
MACON CO. 15,700 0 9 1 70 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 7 74 21 0 0 3,619 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 54 0 0 MACON CO. 
MADISON CO. 74,546 1 28 43 22,322 8 0 5 2 14 26 25 0 25 5 357 168 13 * 0 8,745 18 0 0 6 6 0 0 0 0 0 0 6 29 234 138 0 MADISON CO. 
MARION CO. 24,416 0 25 3 1,102 1 2 3 0 1 7 4 0 0 2 100 285 0 2,320 0 0 0 12 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 1 148 0 0 MARION CO. 
MARSHALL CO. 19,698 0 13 8 1,960 0 0 5 0 0 2 1 0 0 8 95 28 2 0 3,123 2 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 66 0 0 MARSHALL CO. 
MAURY CO. 51,095 0 43 20 8,464 5 0 7 0 8 12 1 1 0 0 244 81 10 0 7,128 13 0 0 6 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 11 7 171 39 0 MAURY CO. 
MEIGS CO. 7,431 1 8 1 138 0 0 0 0 0 0 3 0 0 0 31 15 0 0 1,473 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 8 0 16 0 0 MEIGS CO. 
MONROE CO. 28,700 0 11 7 888 1 0 1 0 0 6 8 0 1 2 97 62 1 0 5,603 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 114 0 0 MONROE CO. 
MONTGOMERY CO. 83,342 2 191 47 14,684 34 3 83 54 67 138 491 21 70 53 728 487 660 0 10,046 35 7 0 49 0 0 0 0 0 6 0 74 83 515 12 0 MONTGOMERY СО. 
MOORE СО. 4,510 0 5 0 209 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 13 2 1 0 6% 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 3 0 0 MOORE CO. 
MORGAN CO. 16,604 0 17 2 118 0 0 5 0 2 1 9 0 0 0 52 8 1 0 2,564 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 54 0 0 MORGAN CO. 
OBION CO. 32,781 0 33 16 3,107 0 0 4 2 1 1 2 0 0 12 155 87 2 0 6,410 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 8 0 62 0 0 OBION CO. 
OVERTON CO. 17,575 0 28 5 44 0 0 0 0 1 1 0 0 0 0 99 29 1 0 3,647 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 60 0 0 OVERTON CO. 
PERRY CO. 6,111 0 7 1 143 0 0 0 1 0 2 1 0 0 0 10 33 0 0 1,501 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 20 0 0 PERRY CO. 
PICKETT CO. 4,358 0 16 0 1 0 0 0 0 0 0 1 0 0 4 13 14 2 0 1,202 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 7 0 6 0 0 РІСКЕТТ СО. 
POLK CO. 13,602 0 13 6 5 0 0 0 0 0 2 0 2 0 5 20 23 0 0 3,360 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 4 2 111 0 0 POLK CO. 
PUTNAM CO. 47,690 0 42 76 768 66 1 12 0 2 30 21 0 32 13 149 209 33 0 6,223 76 0 0 6 0 0 39 0 0 0 0 18 8 271 15 0 PUTNAM CO. 
RHEA CO. 24,235 0 45 8 611 22 0 2 1 6 4 2 0 22 1 108 44 5 0 2,632 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 6 0 99 0 0 RHEA CO. 
ROANE CO. 48,425 0 34 14 1,526 34 5 20 1 0 12 16 2 8 9 145 109 19 4 6,053 35 0 0 6 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 32 19 263 2 9 ROANE CO. 
ROBERTSON CO. 37,021 0 29 19 4,960 0 0 13 0 2 2 3 0 2 5 138 63 14 0 5,066 0 0 0 0 8 0 0 0 0 0 0 18 5 101 0 0 ROBERTSON CO. 
RUTHERFORD CO. 84,058 0 90 34 8,593 42 2 15 5 5 43 37 1 3 9 274 198 40 0 7,748 4 6 0 6 8 0 0 0 0 0 0 19 15 223 29 0 RUTHERFORD CO. 
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WE THE PEOPLE: АМ ATLAS ОҒ AMERICA'S ETHNIC DIVERSITY 


SINGLE ANCESTRY 
State/County English Finnish French & German Greek Guyan. Haitian Hungarian Iranian irish Israeli Italian Jamaican Laotian Latvian Lebanese Lithuan. Norwegian Pakistani Polish Portuguese Romanian Russian Scottish Serbian | Slovak Slovene Swedish Swiss Syrian Taiwan. Thai Trinidad Turkish Ukranian Welsh State/County 
| Fr. Can. & Azorean & Tobago 

TODD CO. 57 0 23 352 0 0 0 2 0 74 0 4 0 0 0 0 0 11 0 4 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 26 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 TODD CO. 
TRIPP CO. 369 0 63 2,219 0 0 0 0 0 336 0 6 0 0 0 0 0 116 0 11 0 0 2 32 о 0 0 276 22 6 0 0 0 0 0 5 TRIPP CO. 
TURNER CO. 206 7 42 3,572 0 0 0 0 0 241 0 6 0 0 5 9 0 759 0 9 2 0 6 24 0 0 0 144 50 0 0 0 0 0 0 11 ТӘНМЕН СО. 
UNION CO. 368 3 617 1,900 4 0 0 5 0 651 0 33 0 9 0 4 7 1,057 0 14 3 2 9 41 0 0 0 589 9 0 0 0 0 0 0 11 UNION CO. 
WALWORTH CO. 191 0 119 3,362 3 0 0 48 0 171 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 453 0 7 0 0 37 11 0 0 0 58 3 0 0 0 0 0 0 8 WALWORTH CO. 
YANKTON CO. 702 0 168 4,686 13 0 0 28 0 869 0 64 0 0 7 0 0 1,507 0 128 7 8 37 98 0 0 0 326 39 0 0 0 0 0 0 21 YANKTON CO. 
ZIEBACH CO. 53 0 9 250 0 0 0 0 0 45 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 67 0 11 0 0 2 3 0 0 0 8 4 0 0 0 0 0 0 5 ZIEBACH CO. 
Ot S 

TENNESSEE 1,046,830 484 28,501 164,074 2,806 26 9 2,149 1,251 289,258 182 17,915 414 708 177 1,102 605 2,876 110 8,728 815 281 3,769 21,886 65 424 40 5,571 2,142 153 66 442 18 159 813 3989 ТЕММЕ55ЕЕ 

= == ==... ы = = = = = 5 === ы = == А ка = = — == = 

ANDERSON СО. 14,790 12 452 2,848 53 0 0 34 37 3,500 0 256 0 0 5 T 30 87 0 181 8 0 114 298 0 27 2 69 76 0 25 7 0 36 35 46 ANDERSON CO. 
BEDFORD CO. 5,769 0 81 691 16 0 0 4 0 1,708 0 24 0 0 0 10 0 6 0 34 6 5 0 108 0 20 0 0 13 0 0 0 0 0 0 6 BEDFORD CO. 
BENTON CO. 3,562 0 39 408 0 0 0 13 0 1,337 0 44 0 0 0 0 0 8 0 24 7 0 8 60 0 0 0 6 8 0 0 0 0 0 0 14 BENTON CO. 
BLEDSOE CO. 2,926 0 40 305 0 0 0 7 0 905 0 2 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 28 0 0 0 67 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 4 BLEDSOE CO. 
BLOUNT CO. 20,085 9 446 3,350 25 0 0 22 7 5,438 0 175 5 0 0 7 0 46 0 108 29 0 30 300 0 34 0 55 42 0 0 0 0 0 32 95 BLOUNT CO. 
BRADLEY CO. 17,241 14 570 2,730 28 0 0 25 13 4,552 0 209 17 0 0 19 0 38 0 79 38 0 0 373 0 0 0 85 5 0 0 0 6 0 0 46 BRADLEY СО. 
CAMPBELL СО 10,368 0 189 990 11 0 0 0 0 2,770 0 166 0 0 0 15 0 0 0 44 4 0 2 108 0 13 0 29 3 0 0 0 0 0 7 22 CAMPBELL СО. 
CANNON СО. 2778 0 16 356 10 0 0 19 0 773 0 12 0 0 0 0 0 16 0 12 0 0 2 41 0 0 0 5 5 0 0 0 0 0 0 8 CANNON CO. 
CARROLL CO. 8,840 0 185 750 27 0 0 17 0 2,439 0 28 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 28 0 2 18 113 0 0 0 36 65 0 6 0 0 0 0 27 CARROLL CO. 
CARTER CO. 18,778 0 284 2,459 15 0 0 16 0 3,233 0 87 0 0 0 15 6 17 0 35 0 7 10 237 0 0 0 52 20 0 0 0 0 0 0 26 CARTER СО. 
СНЕАТНАМ СО. 5,334 0 146 613 0 0 0 0 0 1,497 0 26 0 0 0 8 0 23 0 35 0 0 0 24 0 0 0 33 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 11 СНЕАТНАМ СО. 
CHESTER CO. 3,362 0 92 316 0 0 0 0 0 948 0 0 10 0 0 0 0 0 0 12 0 0 0 73 0 0 0 6 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 7 CHESTER СО. 
CLAIBORNE СО 8,558 0 69 991 в 0 0 18 0 2,044 0 56 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 21 0 0 0 72 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 17 0 0 2 18 CLAIBORNE CO. 
CLAY CO. 2977 0 28 124 0 0 0 0 0 410 0 6 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 0 0 0 18 0 0 0 0 7 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 CLAY CO. 
COCKE CO. 10,758 0 115 980 12 0 0 6 0 1,739 0 28 0 0 0 0 0 26 0 6 0 0 0 58 0 6 0 12 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 7 СОСКЕ СО. 
COFFEE CO. 7978 0 213 1,454 17 0 0 55 13 2,487 0 145 0 0 0 0 8 33 0 84 0 0 0 149 0 4 0 24 21 0 0 0 0 0 6 41 COFFEE CO. 
CROCKETT CO. 4,516 0 79 174 7 0 0 0 0 1,217 0 13 0 0 0 5 2 0 0 2 0 0 0 17 0 0 0 21 4 0 0 0 0 0 0 10 СНОСКЕТТ СО. 
CUMBERLAND СО 7,891 2 91 1.078 6 0 0 2 0 1,720 0 36 0 26 0 0 2 44 0 45 0 0 0 70 0 0 0 22 6 0 0 0 0 0 0 38 CUMBERLAND CO. 
DAVIDSON CO. 82,610 77 3,325 17,137 374 0 0 398 306 25,148 102 2,318 117 156 28 182 98 398 13 1,204 122 53 926 2,950 6 37 20 721 362 14 0 112 0 43 104 423 DAVIDSON CO. 
DECATUR CO. 2731 0 35 119 6 0 0 0 0 738 0 13 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 8 0 0 0 64 0 0 0 13 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 DECATUR CO. 
DE KALB CO. 4,546 0 86 382 12 0 0 9 0 1,190 0 2 0 0 0 0 10 0 0 12 0 0 0 37 0 0 0 7 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 DE KALB CO. 
DICKSON CO. 5,174 0 246 868 0 0 0 8 0 2,051 0 39 0 0 0 0 0 12 0 56 7 0 0 117 0 0 0 19 7 0 0 0 0 0 7 3 DICKSON CO. 
DYER CO. 9,126 0 199 593 6 0 0 0 0 3,000 0 31 0 0 0 0 0 2 0 62 6 0 7 159 0 0 0 25 6 0 0 0 0 0 0 19 DYER CO. 
FAYETTE CO. 4,130 0 97 251 26 0 0 0 0 940 0 40 0 0 0 0 0 24 0 24 0 0 5 74 0 0 0 11 0 0 0 0 0 0 8 0 FAYETTE CO. 
FENTRESS CO. 4811 0 105 492 0 0 0 0 0 860 6 11 0 0 0 0 0 2 0 2 0 0 0 36 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 22 FENTRESS CO. 
FRANKLIN CO. 6,803 0 196 1,115 9 0 0 0 0 2,457 0 61 0 0 0 0 0 10 0 58 0 0 23 147 0 5 0 66 80 0 0 0 0 0 0 14 FRANKLIN CO. 
GIBSON CO. 11,421 0 185 1.248 13 0 0 14 0 4,219 0 88 0 0 0 0 0 9 0 37 6 0 0 128 0 0 0 49 0 0 0 17 0 3 0 30 GIBSON CO. 
GILES CO. 5,734 0 102 506 0 0 0 19 0 1,823 0 0 0 0 0 14 6 26 0 38 0 0 20 69 0 0 0 47 4 0 0 0 0 0 0 5 GILES СО. 
GRAINGER CO. 6,595 0 72 664 5 0 0 1 0 784 0 7 0 0 0 0 0 11 0 22 0 0 0 38 0 0 0 6 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 22 GRAINGER CO. 
GREENE CO. 15,756 0 247 3,070 6 0 0 30 0 3,336 0 251 0 25 0 18 12 14 0 49 6 0 0 151 0 14 3 28 17 0 0 0 0 3 48 54 GREENE CO. 
GRUNDY CO. 5,081 0 29 379 0 0 0 0 0 1,173 0 12 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 0 0 0 35 0 0 0 35 46 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 GRUNDY CO. 
HAMBLEN CO. 13,597 4 245 2,186 12 0 0 20 0 4,522 0 70 14 0 0 0 32 6 0 73 0 8 5 348 0 0 6 30 6 0 0 14 0 0 0 49 HAMBLEN CO. 
HAMILTON CO. 58,194 72 2,183 10,663 243 0 0 100 107 15,300 0 745 14 19 12 102 48 246 14 660 110 18 248 1,608 5 9 0 469 132 6 0 32 0 7 59 372 HAMILTON CO. 
HANCOCK CO. 1,966 0 24 185 0 0 0 0 0 289 0 9 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 4 2 0 0 19 0 0 0 7 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 HANCOCK CO. 
HARDEMAN CO 7,510 0 104 578 9 0 0 2 0 1,509 0 27 0 0 0 0 0 2 0 0 0 0 0 72 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 6 2 HARDEMAN СО. 
HARDIN CO. 6,720 0 134 608 17 0 0 0 0 1,873 0 14 0 0 0 8 0 19 0 61 0 0 0 79 0 0 0 20 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 6 HARDIN CO. 
HAWKINS CO. 15,674 в 162 1,681 22 0 0 0 0 2,750 0 130 0 0 0 0 0 28 12 38 20 0 0 170 0 0 0 26 13 0 0 0 0 0 0 53 HAWKINS CO. 
HAYWOOD CO. 6,375 0 35 231 0 0 0 5 0 704 0 20 0 0 0 5 0 0 0 0 0 0 7 65 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 HAYWOOD CO. 
HENDERSON CO 7,125 0 91 368 0 0 0 12 6 1,437 0 25 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 21 0 0 0 69 0 0 0 8 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 16 HENDERSON CO. 
HENRY CO. 8,138 0 312 842 0 0 0 24 0 2,312 0 58 0 0 0 0 6 25 0 60 0 7 0 98 0 0 0 6 120 0 0 0 0 0 0 49 HENRY CO. 
HICKMAN CO 3,067 0 44 373 25 0 0 0 0 1,236 0 41 0 6 0 0 0 6 0 6 0 0 0 35 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 21 HICKMAN CO. 
HOUSTON CO 1.443 1 53 217 8 0 0 0 0 1,071 0 4 0 0 0 0 0 3 0 10 0 0 0 16 0 0 0 7 6 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 HOUSTON CO. 
HUMPHREYS CO 3,112 4 154 573 0 0 0 28 0 1,378 0 62 0 0 0 0 0 37 0 19 0 0 8 83 0 0 0 19 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 HUMPHREYS CO. 
JACKSON CO. 3219 0 38 58 15 0 0 0 0 791 0 3 0 0 0 Б 0 0 0 2 0 0 3 27 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 5 JACKSON CO. 
JEFFERSON CO 9,289 5 121 1,191 15 0 0 15 2 2,122 0 29 0 0 0 0 9 4 0 26 7 0 0 137 0 0 0 36 6 0 0 0 0 0 6 13 JEFFERSON CO. 
JOHNSON CO 5219 0 124 995 0 0 0 0 0 873 0 50 0 0 31 0 0 7 0 0 0 0 0 44 5 0 0 81 0 0 0 0 0 0 8 12 JOHNSON CO. 
KNOX CO. 74,898 55 2,403 16.500 505 4 0 206 168 19,522 0 1,056 11 0 16 115 88 268 5 796 91 36 302 2,007 0 40 0 555 277 12 0 12 0 20 54 420 KNOX CO. 
LAKE CO 2,056 0 12 150 6 0 0 19 0 565 0 8 0 0 0 8 0 0 0 5 0 0 2 28 0 0 0 0 0 2 0 0 0 0 0 0 LAKE CO. 
LAUDERDALE CO. 4,942 6 56 316 13 0 0 4 0 1,108 0 5 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 27 0 0 0 126 0 10 0 19 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 3 LAUDERDALE CO. 
LAWRENCE CO. 6,626 0 180 2,228 18 0 0 14 0 3,105 0 82 0 0 0 0 0 2 0 26 25 0 0 84 0 0 0 0 8 0 0 0 0 0 14 43 LAWRENCE CO. 
LEWIS CO. 1,590 0 76 267 0 0 0 5 0 878 0 19 0 0 0 0 0 7 0 0 8 6 50 19 0 0 0 9 18 0 0 0 0 0 12 17 LEWIS CO. 
LINCOLN CO. 5,880 0 33 496 0 0 0 0 0 2,574 0 46 0 0 0 0 0 18 0 13 0 0 6 129 0 0 0 18 0 0 0 6 0 0 7 0 LINCOLN CO. 
LOUDON CO. 6,932 6 181 1,018 0 0 0 11 7 1,721 0 59 0 0 0 0 5 0 0 37 0 0 7 239 0 0 0 49 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 28 LOUDON CO. 
MCMINN CO. 11,589 0 132 1,728 6 0 0 25 0 3,063 0 89 0 0 0 0 0 17 0 48 0 0 0 175 0 0 0 28 15 0 0 0 0 0 0 23 MCMINN CO. 
MCNAIRY CO. 7,287 0 112 309 2 0 0 8 0 2,518 0 20 0 0 0 0 0 5 0 5 6 0 2 49 0 0 0 23 82 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 MCNAIRY CO. 
MACON CO. 4,920 0 182 449 20 0 0 7 0 1,300 0 80 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 6 0 0 0 50 0 2 0 7 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 MACON CO. 
MADISON CO. 15,708 0 417 2,003 29 0 0 20 4 4,670 0 190 27 0 7 12 0 48 0 149 6 0 0 273 0 20 0 107 15 0 0 0 0 0 0 51 MADISON CO. 
MARION CO. 10,549 2 139 509 30 0 0 0 8 1,766 0 32 0 0 0 0 0 B 0 17 3 7 38 74 0 0 0 27 9 0 0 0 5 0 0 0 МАНІОМ СО. 
MARSHALL СО. 4,724 0 70 324 T 0 0 0 0 1,528 0 31 4 0 0 2 0 6 0 7 0 2 9 48 0 0 0 6 7 0 0 0 0 0 6 6 MARSHALL CO. 
MAURY CO. 9,276 0 174 930 6 0 0 6 0 3,368 0 188 0 0 0 0 0 20 0 21 0 5 5 241 0 0 0 89 11 7 0 0 0 0 0 0 MAURY CO. 
MEIGS CO. 2,334 0 41 225 0 0 0 0 0 335 0 6 0 0 0 0 0 2 0 0 0 0 1 22 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 10 MEIGS СО. 
MONROE CO. 7,722 0 111 953 1 0 0 0 0 2,334 0 58 0 0 0 0 T 0 0 38 0 0 0 60 0 0 0 12 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 19 MONROE CO. 
MONTGOMERY CO. 12,573 21 792 4,677 29 8 0 76 0 5,635 8 429 14 0 0 12 28 89 8 273 35 0 49 523 T 11 0 139 42 17 0 37 0 0 17 56 MONTGOMERY СО. 
MOORE CO. 880 0 10 127 T 0 0 0 0 317 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 6 0 0 0 0 0 27 0 0 0 6 8 0 0 0 0 0 0 6 MOORE СО. 
MORGAN СО. 5,674 0 90 975 6 0 0 32 0 1,070 0 6 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 49 0 0 7 29 0 0 0 0 37 0 0 0 0 0 0 22 MORGAN CO. 
OBION CO. 8,225 9 159 815 0 0 0 5 0 2,760 0 37 0 0 0 0 0 2 0 26 7 0 0 88 0 0 0 20 0 0 0 0 0 0 7 27 OBION CO. 
OVERTON CO. 6,594 0 54 460 T 0 0 24 0 857 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 6 0 76 0 0 0 41 0 6 0 21 7 0 0 0 0 0 0 22 OVERTON CO. 
PERRY CO. 1,688 0 109 294 0 0 0 0 0 592 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 8 0 0 0 24 0 0 0 13 33 0 0 0 0 0 2 0 PERRY CO. 
PICKETT CO. 1,093 0 30 230 0 0 0 0 0 305 0 5 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 5 0 0 4 4 0 0 0 0 1 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 РІСКЕТТ СО. 
POLK CO. 3,053 0 97 317 0 0 0 0 0 1,002 0 34 0 0 0 0 2 0 0 0 0 0 5 12 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 7 POLK CO. 
PUTNAM CO. 14,808 2 405 2,034 8 0 0 26 156 3,691 0 119 0 0 0 55 8 1 0 68 12 0 6 283 0 Y 0 45 37 0 0 20 0 0 8 53 PUTNAM CO. 
RHEA CO. 8,171 0 74 844 22 0 0 23 17 1,443 0 78 0 0 0 0 0 17 0 13 15 0 6 71 0 0 0 22 5 0 0 0 0 5 6 7 ВНЕА СО. 
НОАМЕ СО. 12,528 2 321 2,793 29 0 0 33 0 3,648 0 52 0 6 0 7 12 24 0 90 27 0 14 331 0 26 0 77 15 0 0 9 0 2 18 71 ROANE CO. 
ROBERTSON CO. 7,857 5 258 782 10 0 0 0 0 2,615 0 54 0 0 0 0 0 27 0 68 6 0 0 95 2 0 0 7 4 0 0 0 0 0 0 30 ROBERTSON CO. 
RUTHERFORD CO. 18,463 7 666 3,150 15 0 0 37 47 5,026 0 228 0 234 0 15 0 175 0 276 24 0 51 495 0 7 0 90 28 0 0 54 0 0 13 92 RUTHERFORD CO. 
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State/County Total Мей Amer. Asian Black Chinese Eskimo Filipino Guam. Hawaiian Japanese Korean Samoan  Viet| Cuban Mexican Other Puerto Jewish Albanian American Arab ^ Armenian Assyrian Austrian British Basque Belgian Brazilian Cambodian Cape Croatian Czech & Danish Dutch Е. & W. Egyptian State/County 
Indian Indian Span. Rican (Est.)! & U.S. Groups? №. Ind.3 Verdean Czechoslvk African 
SCOTT CO. 19,259 0 69 5 6 0 0 2 0 3 3 1 0 0 7 108 43 1 0 2,574 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 6 70 0 0 5СОТТ СО. 
SEQUATCHIE CO. 8,605 0 17 0 18 0 0 0 0 0 0 6 0 0 0 17 22 0 0 2,748 13 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 47 0 0 SEQUATCHIE CO. 
SEVIER CO. 41,418 0 46 9 162 7 0 15 1 2 7 15 5 1 9 163 56 6 0 8,583 0 11 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 31 9 228 0 0 SEVIER CO. 
SHELBY CO. 777,113 6 77 579 324664 1,139 13 672 25 110 486 409 15 427 335 3,733 2,77 476 5 53,895 413 58 0 212 15 0 64 24 93 0 23 421 318 2,000 385 39 SHELBY CO. 
SMITH CO. 14,935 0 12 6 600 0 0 5 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 94 33 0 0 2,410 0 0 0 0 0 0 7 0 0 0 3 2 0 87 0 0 SMITH CO. 
STEWART CO. 8,665 0 14 2 133 0 2 1 1 0 5 1 3 0 0 32 28 0 0 1,848 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 13 68 0 0 STEWART CO. 
SULLIVAN CO. 143,968 0145 63 2,607 84 1 26 6 8 13 10 0 34 27 362 218 18 12 20,136 58 0 0 21 6 0 39 0 0 0 0 41 38 1,149 0 0 SULLIVAN CO. 
SUMNER CO. 85,790 0 99 41 5,084 19 1 15 0 11 19 35 1 5 26 298 161 26 0 9,012 7 4 0 5 0 0 7 0 0 0 0 73 47 347 0 0 SUMNER CO. 
TIPTON CO. 32,930 0 30 7 8786 11 1 7 1 6 10 7 0 0 4 182 52 7 0 4,905 46 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 8 8 55 6 0 TIPTON CO. 
TROUSDALE CO. 6,137 0 T 0 898 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 30 61 0 0 658 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 5 0 22 0 0 TROUSDALE СО. 
UNICOI CO. 16,362 1 18 12 4 0 0 0 0 0 4 1 0 Y 0 55 36 9 0 2,280 3 0 0 0 0 0 6 0 0 0 0 0 0 176 0 0 UNICOI CO. 
UNION CO. 11,707 0 47 0 1 0 0 0 1 0 2 1 0 1 0 109 21 2 0 2,660 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 9 0 104 0 0 UNION CO. 
VAN BUREN CO. 4,728 0 4 2 4 0 0 2 0 1 0 0 0 0 1 25 5 0 0 742 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 7 0 0 VAN BUREN CO. 
WARREN CO. 32,653 0 30 15 1,199 5 0 0 0 2 3 4 0 0 12 132 66 27 0 3,069 7 0 0 0 0 0 6 0 0 0 0 0 0 139 0 0 WARREN CO. 
WASHINGTON CO. 88,755 0 89 73 3004 48 0 17 0 8 39 40 0 14 45 171 213 35 38 10,748 20 0 0 20 0 0 34 0 0 0 6 57 12 590 9 6 WASHINGTON СО. 
WAYNE СО. 13,946 0 5 0 168 0 0 6 0 0 0 1 0 0 0 83 21 0 0 1,497 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 1 0 69 0 0 WAYNE СО. 
WEAKLEY СО. 32,896 0 29 34 2070 20 0 7 0 1 27 7 10 0 13 90 252 12 0 4,349 115 0 0 0 0 0 0 5 0 0 0 9 15 100 ГА 0 WEAKLEY СО. 
WHITE СО. 19,567 0 9 7 431 2 0 4 0 0 4 2 0 1 1 78 45 1 0 2,363 0 0 0 7 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 66 0 0 WHITE СО. 
WILLIAMSON СО. 58,108 0 40 57 5202 22 3 4 0 1 16 15 0 3 20 205 136 20 0 4,396 64 7 0 12 0 0 0 d 0 0 0 30 15 224 10 0 WILLIAMSON CO. 
WILSON CO. 56,064 1 6t 33 4873 3 5 30 0 4 39 15 0 6 3 164 110 4 0 9,941 29 0 0 25 0 0 13 0 0 0 0 33 6 138 23 0 WILSON CO. 
TEXAS 14,229,191 | 305 39,375 22,231 1,710,175 25,461 395 15,096 1,193 2,218 10,502 13,997 503 18,446 1,237 117 5,873 485 241 2,842 675 1,106 44 719 91,495 9,459 45,838 5,558 1,465 ТЕХА5 
ANDERSON CO. 38,381 0 87 16 8,164 0 0 6 2 Dr 8 7 о 28 1 1,688 94 13 0 3,398 64 6 0 15 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 83 20 69 28 0 ANDERSON CO. 
ANDREWS CO. 13,323 0 63 30 282 2 0 17 0 1 4 0 о 71 2 2,737 155 10 0 1,307 0 6 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 7 0 56 0 0 ANDREWS СО. 
ANGELINA СО. 64,172 1 83 48 9,625 12 0 17 2 8 3 15 о 32 3 3,646 383 15 0 9,682 0 0 0 0 0 0 6 0 0 0 0 68 7 259 80 0 ANGELINA CO. 
ARANSAS CO. 14,260 0 48 2 277 3 1 2 0 1 14 0 0 217 0 2571 148 3 0 790 19 0 0 14 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 77 27 100 0 0 ARANSAS CO. 
ARCHER CO. 7,266 0 38 3 18 0 0 0 2 0 0 0 0 1 2 85 51 0 0 803 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 36 2 44 0 0 ARCHER CO. 
ARMSTRONG CO. 1,994 0 6 4 4 0 0 0 1 0 0 1 1 0 4 28 21 0 0 202 6 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 14 0 0 ARMSTRONG CO. 
ATASCOSA CO. 25,055 1 47 6 122 16 0 2 0 3 6 12 1 9 1 11373 599 10 0 1,426 0 0 0 0 0 0 15 0 0 0 0 303 3 42 0 0 ATASCOSA CO. 
AUSTIN CO. 17,726 0 40 4 2,580 4 0 0 2 1 3 0 0 0 32 888 65 4 0 541 0 0 0 4 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 1,694 3 16 0 0 AUSTIN CO. 
BAILEY CO. 8,168 0 5 8 181 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 1 1 2512 252 5 0 473 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 4 0 36 0 0 BAILEY CO. 
BANDERA CO. 7,084 1 18 1 20 2 1 2 0 0 1 2 0 2 0 610 252 1 0 320 0 0 0 7 0 0 8 0 0 0 0 0 0 37 0 0 BANDERA CO. 
BASTROP CO. 24,726 4 58 6 4,259 0 1 2 0 3 2 1 1 13 15 3,163 200 24 0 517 45 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 366 38 36 ?1 0 BASTROP CO. 
BAYLOR CO. 4,919 0 12 5 179 0 1 0 0 0 2 0 0 0 1 298 7 0 0 967 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 305 0 0 0 0 BAYLOR CO. 
BEE CO. 26,030 0 89 10 673 7 2 224 1 3 26 8 0 1 16 11351 534 13 0 908 29 7 0 0 0 0 5 0 0 0 23 221 6 48 0 0 BEE CO. 
BELL CO. 157,889 2 5n 141 25873 135 17 436 245 176 353 1,606 114 146 88 12,346 1,878 3,095 0 12,337 107 19 0 72 30 0 15 0 0 0 6 2,866 53 484 3T 1 BELL CO. 
BEXAR CO. 988,800 | 21 2,278 656 69201 1,593 33 1,393 120 207 1,57 1,07 40 1,227| 1,020 427,847 28,470 3,574| 6,012 0 26,561 1,274 47 0 533 8 60 566 48 12 0 45 3,258 551 1,878 156 143 ВЕХАН СО. 
BLANCO СО. 4,681 0 3 1 77 0 0 0 1 0 0 0 0 0 0 407 23 2 0 115 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 4 4 10 0 0 BLANCO CO. 
BORDEN CO. 859 0 4 0 3 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 123 4 0 0 88 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 5 0 6 0 0 BORDEN CO. 
BOSQUE CO. 13,401 0 37 7 296 0 0 21 0 1 2 2 0 0 6 677 16 2 0 1,370 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 27 2 72 0 0 ВО5ОМЕ СО. 
ВОУЛЕ СО. 75,301 о 172 47 16,498 17 0 15 0 16 22 39 9 34 31 713 197 52 * 0 9,016 18 0 0 47 0 0 2 0 0 0 6 57 28 223 35 0 BOWIE CO. 
BRAZORIA CO. 169,587 о 509 130 13152 119 3 112 6 17 82 67 0 225 108 21,038 1,375 158 0 10,080 72 0 0 50 0 16 20 4 0 0 38 2,223 192 472 Т 0 BRAZORIA CO. 
BRAZOS CO. 93,588 2 161 234 10,350 478 5 41 2 12 168 94 0 70 91 8,008 1,237 119 0 4,405 353 0 0 43 6 5 31 6 0 0 0 1,767 109 358 77 82 BRAZOS CO. 
BREWSTER CO. 7,573 0 19 7 58 17 1 5 0 1 1 3 0 0 2 3,143 116 1 0 431 10 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 8 21 0 0 BREWSTER CO. 
BRISCOE CO. 2,579 0 3 1 120 1 1 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 409 9 0 0 139 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 0 0 BRISCOE CO. 
BROOKS CO. 8,428 0 5 1 6 0 0 2 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 7,074 169 4 0 321 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 BROOKS CO. 
BROWN CO. 33,057 0 60 12 1,571 18 0 13 1 0 7 8 0 11 12 2,427 154 15 0 2,960 21 0 0 13 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 23 8 236 0 0 BROWN CO. 
BURLESON CO. 12,313 0 10 2 2,693 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 6 1,209 59 0 0 665 0 0 0 20 0 0 3 0 0 0 0 1,109 0 5 0 0 BURLESON CO. 
BURNET CO. 17,803 0 37 28 277 3 1 1 0 0 7 1 0 2 1 1,128 121 8 0 1,050 0 0 0 8 0 0 8 0 0 0 6 40 12 82 0 0 BURNET CO. 
CALDWELL CO. 23,637 2 54 13 3,867 13 1 11 2 1 4 2 0 121 22 7,505 207 56 0 1,643 8 0 0 6 5 0 0 0 25 0 0 57 5 38 13 0 CALDWELL CO. 
CALHOUN CO. 19,574 2 44 5 629 19 0 6 2 2 3 4 о 106 3 6,336 294 18 0 584 8 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 557 46 55 0 0 CALHOUN CO. 
CALLAHAN CO. 10,992 0 21 5 4 0 0 42 0 0 3 0 0 0 0 350 19 2 0 1,474 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 16 65 0 0 CALLAHAN CO. 
CAMERON CO. 209,727 2 30 62 722 54 0 70 10 7 108 11 1 19 180 138,509 22,694 271 148 7 4,789 93 0 0 92 0 0 14 0 0 0 0 223 91 194 0 20 CAMERON CO. 
CAMP CO. 9,275 0 13 1 2369 0 0 0 0 2 0 0 5 0 0 103 17 5 0 1,495 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 10 26 0 0 CAMP CO. 
CARSON CO. 6,672 0 4 15 20 1 0 1 0 0 0 0 0 1 0 230 34 0 0 511 2 0 0 11 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 13 7 31 0 0 CARSON CO. 
CASS CO. 29,430 0 51 6 6460 0 0 0 0 3 3 3 0 0 0 212 108 16 0 3,976 10 0 0 0 0 0 5 0 0 0 0 29 2 64 0 0 CASS CO. 
CASTRO CO. 10,556 0 30 10 336 2 0 0 0 0 1 0 0 0 0 3,785 284 2 0 992 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 7 0 31 0 0 CASTRO CO. 
CHAMBERS CO. 18,538 0 86 4 2658 1 3 2 0 4 9 0 0 0 10 541 60 16 0 1,477 0 0 0 0 0 0 6 0 0 0 0 57 2 60 0 0 CHAMBERS CO. 
CHEROKEE CO. 38,127 1 64 30 7039 23 0 44 1 3 15 7 0 8 0 1,153 138 3 0 5,404 63 0 0 6 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 70 1 163 34 6 CHEROKEE CO. 
CHILDRESS CO. 6,950 0 17 12 364 0 0 1 0 0 0 1 3 0 1 624 58 0 0 260 6 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 36 0 0 CHILDRESS CO. 
CLAY CO. 9,582 0 34 3 67 0 0 0 0 0 1 0 0 0 1 52 24 6 0 1,626 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 54 0 86 0 0 CLAY CO. 
COCHRAN CO. 4,825 0 4 2 281 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 1,404 274 1 0 370 2 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 4 0 28 0 0 COCHRAN CO. 
COKE CO. 3,196 0 20 1 0 0 0 0 0 4 1 8 0 0 0 363 34 0 0 500 0 0 0 3 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 12 0 14 0 0 COKE CO. 
COLEMAN CO. 10,439 0 24 3 397 1 0 18 1 0 1 0 0 0 0 849 95 1 0 2,225 0 0 0 5 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 8 0 66 0 0 COLEMAN CO. 
COLLIN CO. 144,576 0 452 234 6,260 354 0 108 6 7 98 127 0 98 98 6,036 934 118 0 10,174 152 6 iz 64 0 0 24 12 0 0 0 406 104 747 37 24 COLLIN CO. 
COLLINGSWORTH CO. 4,648 0 34 2 341 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 6 0 521 32 1 0 560 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 20 0 0 COLLINGSWORTH CO. 
COLORADO CO. 18,823 0 18 1 3436 2 3 0 1 1 0 0 0 13 178 2276 193 9 0 544 0 0 0 41 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 1,577 7 32 58 0 COLORADO СО. 
COMAL СО. 36,446 1 76 6 383 5 2 1 0 3 8 4 0 6 "i 8325 368 28 0 1,294 17 5 0 24 0 9 6 0 0 0 0 177 50 80 0 0 COMAL CO. 
COMANCHE CO. 12,617 0 18 4 3 0 0 0 0 0 2 2 0 3 0 1265 77 1 0 2,267 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 59 0 0 COMANCHE CO. 
CONCHO CO. 2,915 0 3 2 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 780 26 0 0 309 0 0 0 5 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 67 0 0 0 0 CONCHO CO. 
COOKE CO. 27,656 о мо 30 1,204 5 6 7 6 2 T 3 о 16 10 478 67 4 0 3,915 32 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 72 8 128 6 0 COOKE CO. 
CORYELL CO. 56,767 2 7 16 10774 35 3 165 86 93 145 603 7 81 55 2672 750 1,186 0 3,299 13 5 0 21 0 0 0 0 0 0 T 52 40 220 30 0 CORYELL CO. 
COTTLE CO. 2,947 0 2 6 201 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 411 9 0 0 242 0 0 2 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 11 2 12 18 0 COTTLE CO. 
CRANE CO. 4,600 0 T 9 128 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 3 0 1,099 26 3 0 95 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 9 12 24 0 0 CRANE CO. 
CROCKETT CO. 4,608 0 20 0 51 0 0 3 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 2,031 21 1 0 199 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 6 0 30 0 0 CROCKETT CO. 
CROSBY CO. 8,859 о 5 4 530 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 5 3,206 59 9 0 410 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 0 0 0 0 7 2 33 0 0 CROSBY CO. 
CULBERSON CO. 3,315 0 6 1 0 1 0 0 0 0 1 0 0 5 2 2,056 42 1 0 68 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 CULBERSON CO. 
DALLAM CO. 6,531 0 43 26 165 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 0 0 4 855 230 1 0 354 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 20 0 35 0 0 DALLAM CO. 
DALLAS CO. 1,556,390 | 37 6386 3,139 287,541 2,904 64 1,869 107 244 1,403 2,161 47 3,155| 2143 138,942 12023 1,453 | 18,500 26 96,611 2,160 172 12 866 51 4 248 56 97 0 96 5,342 1,201 5,736 585 174 DALLAS CO. 
DAWSON CO. 16,184 0 11 15 637 0 0 1 0 1 1 1 0 17 7 5,938 149 4 0 829 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 5 0 84 0 0 DAWSON СО. 
ОЕАҒ 5МІТН СО. 21,165 1 35 22 395 1 0 8 2 1 2 0 0 1 8 8,215 374 10 7 921 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 30 9 46 0 0 DEAF SMITH СО. 
DELTA CO. 4,839 0 22 3 397 0 0 0 0 0 0 1 0 0 0 13 5 2 0 965 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 41 0 0 DELTA CO. 
DENTON CO. 143,126 2 577 376 6,173 384 7 117 1 22 134 264 3 206 150 4998 1,101 153 0 10,205 339 7 2 61 0 0 73 5 54 0 20 453 188 710 205 92 DENTON СО. 
DE WITT СО. 18,903 0 9 3 2,054 0 0 2 0 1 2 0 0 0 0 4,113 245 5 138 0 383 7 0 0 0 0 0 8 0 0 0 0 510 0 43 11 0 DE WITT CO. 
DICKENS CO. 3,539 0 2 1 163 0 0 2 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 562 25 0 0 623 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 0 0 DICKENS CO. 
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State/County English Finnish French & German Greek Guyan. Haitian Hungarian Iranian kish Israeli айап Jamaican Laotian Latvian Lebanese Lithuan. Norwegian Pakistani Polish Portuguese Romanian Russian Scottish Serbian Slovak Slovene Swedish Swiss Syrian Taiwan. Thai Trinidad Turkish Ukranian Welsh State/County 
Fr. Can. & Azorean & Tobago 
SCOTT CO. 9,432 0 65 495 5 0 0 6 0 998 0 7 0 0 0 0 0 13 0 0 0 0 0 52 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 15 5СОТТ СО. 
SEQUATCHIE CO. 1,864 0 26 254 0 0 0 2 0 628 0 0 0 0 0 13 3 0 0 10 0 0 0 15 0 0 0 2 6 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 SEQUATCHIE CO. 
SEVIER CO. 12265 0 282 1,959 20 0 0 48 0 3,036 0 182 0 0 0 0 0 12 0 77 0 0 6 205 0 13 0 68 6 0 0 0 0 0 8 49 SEVIER CO. 
SHELBY CO. 102298 94 4,821 22,190 77 та 9 360 218 35,376 40 7,412 131 236 73 256 148 499 38 2,241 98 107 1,584 2,985 20 75 0 1207 223 72 35 71 7 34 201 642 SHELBY CO. 
SMITH CO. 5,156 0 111 388 3 0 0 1 0 1,313 0 18 0 0 0 0 0 12 0 10 0 0 0 37 0 0 0 24 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 16 SMITH CO. 
STEWART CO. 1,607 0 27 351 2 0 0 25 0 930 0 26 0 0 0 0 5 5 0 22 0 0 0 78 0 7 0 5 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 STEWART CO. 
SULLIVAN CO. 40,430 5 915 7,558 61 0 0 41 0 9,729 26 481 0 0 0 51 9 79 0 201 7 6 77 967 0 17 0 154 14 7 0 0 0 6 T 148 SULLIVAN CO. 
SUMNER CO. 20,564 14 672 3,080 17 7 0 22 20 6,096 0 264 0 0 5 7 0 82 0 141 8 6 8 632 15 6 9 123 8 0 0 12 0 0 6 91 SUMNER CO. 
TIPTON CO. 5,906 0 168 672 5 0 0 0 0 2,013 0 84 0 0 0 46 0 9 0 19 6 0 0 78 0 0 0 36 0 0 0 22 0 0 0 18 TIPTON CO. 
TROUSDALE CO. 2249 0 35 92 2 0 0 0 0 491 0 9 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 1 0 5 8 0 0 0 12 2 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 TROUSDALE CO. 
UNICOI CO. 6061 0 82 472 0 0 0 17 0 1,050 0 20 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 9 0 0 6 100 0 0 0 17 0 3 0 0 0 0 0 7 UNICOI CO. 
UNION CO. 4,108 0 38 591 0 0 0 (а 0 828 0 23 0 0 0 0 0 7 0 0 0 0 0 36 0 0 0 4 5 0 0 0 0 0 0 3 UNION CO. 
VAN BUREN CO. 2,161 0 4 91 0 0 0 0 0 296 0 3 0 0 0 0 0 2 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 VAN BUREN CO. 
WARREN CO. 11714 31 167 996 6 0 0 37 0 3,698 0 63 7 0 0 0 0 35 0 43 0 0 0 81 0 0 0 11 4 0 0 0 0 0 7 22 WARREN СО. 
WASHINGTON СО. 25,207 16 630 4,887 78 0 0 23 28 5,631 0 336 0 0 0 0 21 50 20 151 16 6 32 659 5 6 0 141 7 8 0 0 0 0 12 145 WASHINGTON СО. 
WAYNE CO. 5224 0 59 369 0 0 0 0 0 1,683 0 14 0 0 0 0 0 1 0 17 0 0 0 111 0 0 0 5 0 0 0 0 0 0 5 0 WAYNE CO. 
WEAKLEY CO. 9058 0 276 975 y 0 0 16 87 3,029 0 79 0 0 0 25 0 10 0 49 10 0 0 88 0 0 0 34 5 0 0 0 0 0 6 17 WEAKLEY CO. 
WHITE CO. 4536 1 44 519 6 0 0 0 0 1,776 0 28 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 27 0 0 0 136 0 0 0 0 21 0 0 0 0 0 0 32 WHITE CO. 
WILLIAMSON CO. 14014 0 308 1,974 17 0 0 33 0 3,148 0 251 37 0 0 43 0 60 0 166 26 0 28 495 0 2 0 73 50 5 0 0 0 0 42 44 WILLIAMSON CO. 
WILSON CO. 12,659 0 414 2,068 16 0 0 14 0 3,590 0 131 6 0 0 15 0 20 0 64 0 0 23 415 0 0 0 75 15 0 0 0 0 0 25 105 WILSON CO. 
TEXAS 1,639322 2,943 160,623 754,388 13,759 146 324 10,173 6,895 572,732 902 78,592 2,123 2,579 735 8,681 3,558 20,875 1,587 70,688 3,336 1815 16,922 55711 445 2,069 365 34,687 5,786 2,228 1291 3,512 1,049 1187 3,961 12443 TEXAS 
ANDERSON CO. 7221 0 272 1,225 8 0 0 16 7 1,953 0 47 0 0 0 12 7 18 0 27 0 7 0 135 0 0 0 25 0 52 0 38 0 0 0 7 ANDERSON CO. 
ANDREWS CO. 1,608 0 59 361 21 0 0 0 0 625 0 13 0 0 0 0 0 10 0 5 0 0 0 19 0 0 0 19 8 0 0 5 0 0 0 0 ANDREWS СО. 
ANGELINA CO. 10,045 0 718 1,832 26 0 0 15 0 3,949 0 85 0 0 0 0 7 63 0 116 0 0 6 240 0 0 0 56 36 0 0 0 0 0 1 78 ANGELINA CO. 
ARANSAS CO. 1,831 0 162 1,071 9 0 0 3 0 906 0 40 8 0 0 0 12 29 0 77 4 6 26 32 0 0 0 27 0 19 0 0 0 0 0 8 ARANSAS CO. 
ARCHER CO. 1011 3 38 1,244 4 0 0 2 0 527 0 12 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 35 2 0 2 18 0 2 0 17 2 0 0 0 0 0 0 13 ARCHER CO. 
ARMSTRONG CO. 436 0 30 131 0 0 0 0 0 145 0 2 0 0 0 6 0 2 0 5 0 0 0 9 0 0 0 13 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 ARMSTRONG CO. 
ATASCOSA CO. 1,726 0 112 1,502 17 0 0 3 0 849 0 43 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 253 0 0 0 46 0 0 0 12 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 7 ATASCOSA CO. 
AUSTIN CO. 1,068 0 62 4122 0 0 0 8 0 506 0 21 0 0 0 0 5 21 0 395 0 4 2 29 0 5 0 29 17 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 AUSTIN CO. 
BAILEY CO. 1,193 0 47 380 7 0 0 0 0 447 0 6 0 0 0 0 0 6 0 12 0 0 0 64 0 0 0 0 7 0 0 0 0 0 8 6 BAILEY CO. 
BANDERA CO. 744 Т 58 810 0 0 0 0 0 244 0 38 0 0 0 0 0 15 0 120 0 0 0 6 0 0 0 14 0 0 0 0 0 0 3 49 BANDERA CO. 
BASTROP CO. 2,555 0 134 3,405 10 0 0 0 0 1,84 17 27 0 0 0 23 13 19 0 32 16 0 0 64 0 13 0 253 5 6 0 0 0 0 0 62 BASTROP CO. 
BAYLOR CO. 748 7 67 258 0 0 0 0 0 346 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 6 0 0 0 5 0 7 0 5 6 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 BAYLOR CO. 
BEE CO. 2,126 0 138 1,618 20 0 0 7 20 956 0 40 0 0 0 0 0 45 0 105 6 0 0 85 8 0 0 54 18 0 0 6 0 0 21 0 ВЕЕ СО. 
BELL CO. 16,825 67 1,526 12214 81 0 19 202 26 6,911 0 792 86 0 6 36 70 286 0 504 81 30 60 568 0 26 0 524 88 64 о 132 0 0 32 66 BELL CO. 
BEXAR CO. 61,459 223 7,67 58,915 631 21 18 811 385 23,75 29 6,007 150 72 79 470 277 1,242 0 8,883 285 121 1,510 2,949 17 193 11 1,944 237 115 24 339 34 94 316 785 ВЕХАН СО. 
BLANCO СО. 470 0 28 978 2 0 0 0 0 244 0 2 0 0 0 0 0 7 0 6 0 0 0 4 0 0 0 20 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 BLANCO СО. 
BORDEN CO. 172 0 2 4 0 0 0 0 0 71 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 3 0 0 0 0 0 11 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 BORDEN СО. 
BOSQUE CO. 1816 0 135 1,171 0 0 0 0 0 976 0 22 0 0 0 0 0 575 0 23 9 0 0 40 0 0 0 18 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 14 BOSQUE СО. 
BOWIE CO. 11,755 6 480 2,239 зз 0 0 56 20 4,927 0 248 21 0 0 11 3 75 0 65 28 0 0 150 0 10 0 128 22 0 0 7 0 0 12 62 BOWIE CO. 
BRAZORIA CO. 18,465 28 3,002 9,844 57 17 0 35 4 6,810 0 1,021 0 0 28 27 40 257 0 920 47 8 39 663 22 27 0 420 37 15 0 6 3 0 40 202 BRAZORIA CO. 
BRAZOS CO. 11,355 28 1,147 7,295 105 0 0 180 96 4,292 31 1,724 0 0 0 72 23 212 14 761 25 6 77 643 0 7 0 321 80 6 16 47 0 16 44 168 BRAZOS CO. 
BREWSTER CO. 833 0 106 465 7 0 0 5 20 339 0 14 0 0 0 0 6 14 0 7 6 0 0 61 0 0 0 10 0 0 0 6 7 0 8 28 BREWSTER CO. 
BRISCOE CO. 858 0 12 106 0 0 0 0 0 114 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 0 0 0 0 0 3 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 BRISCOE CO. 
BROOKS CO. 276 0 19 97 0 0 0 0 0 7 о 12 о о 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 13 0 0 0 17 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 BROOKS СО. 
BROWN СО. 8450 6 252 1,620 32 0 0 8 0 2,280 0 73 0 0 0 21 0 25 0 33 7 0 6 237 0 0 0 90 0 0 0 0 0 5 0 47 BROWN CO. 
BURLESON CO. 1,064 2 66 1,077 20 0 0 0 0 471 0 52 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 97 0 0 0 24 0 0 0 19 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 BURLESON CO. 
BURNET CO. 3,158 0 191 1,433 6 0 0 19 0 1,059 0 67 0 0 5 0 6 27 0 28 0 0 10 164 0 0 0 42 12 0 0 0 0 0 0 12 BURNET CO. 
CALDWELL CO. 1915 6 84 1,555 6 0 0 0 0 682 5 6 0 16 0 8 6 24 0 61 0 0 0 37 0 0 0 119 17 0 0 0 7 0 0 6 CALDWELL CO. 
CALHOUN CO. 1495 0 155 1,231 20 0 0 8 7 612 0 17 0 0 0 8 0 68 0 146 0 0 0 50 0 2 0 52 2 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 CALHOUN CO. 
CALLAHAN CO. 2288 0 105 494 2 0 0 8 0 938 0 22 0 0 0 0 0 10 0 17 0 0 0 57 0 0 0 10 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 10 CALLAHAN CO. 
CAMERON CO. 7735 32 698 3,752 % 0 0 121 0 2,066 0 484 0 0 0 23 50 213 0 618 75 61 30 364 6 30 5 351 44 8 0 30 0 0 12 67 CAMERON CO. 
CAMP CO. 1,893 0 41 232 0 0 0 0 0 554 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 5 0 0 45 0 0 0 4 10 0 0 0 0 0 0 6 CAMP CO. 
CARSON CO. 1010 0 36 510 3 0 0 2 0 432 0 4 0 0 0 2 0 13 0 117 0 0 2 30 0 0 0 16 2 0 0 0 0 0 0 6 CARSON CO. 
CASS CO. 4,648 7 111 503 0 0 0 2 0 1,465 0 28 0 0 0 0 0 15 0 77 0 0 0 49 0 0 0 30 0 10 0 0 0 0 0 9 СА55 СО. 
CASTRO CO. 1205 0 93 1,023 8 0 0 0 0 265 0 1 0 0 0 0 0 14 0 0 0 0 0 28 0 2 0 10 3 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 CASTRO CO. 
CHAMBERS CO. 2,880 11 1,323 631 5 0 0 11 0 601 0 77 0 0 2 0 0 24 0 53 0 0 0 83 0 0 0 36 5 0 0 0 0 0 0 3 CHAMBERS CO. 
CHEROKEE CO. 5,506 12 319 972 19 0 0 8 0 2,145 0 84 0 0 0 13 0 12 0 8 0 8 0 44 0 0 0 42 14 13 0 0 0 7 0 23 CHEROKEE CO. 
CHILDRESS CO. 1629 0 71 374 0 0 0 0 0 597 0 20 0 0 0 0 0 12 0 0 0 0 0 16 0 0 0 0 0 6 0 0 0 0 0 0 CHILDRESS CO. 
CLAY CO. 1434 0 147 726 0 0 0 14 0 511 0 25 0 0 0 0 4 8 0 13 0 0 0 34 0 0 0 22 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 CLAY CO. 
COCHRAN CO. 673 0 18 178 0 0 0 2 0 175 0 0 0 0 0 2 0 2 0 3 7 0 0 25 0 0 0 2 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 COCHRAN CO. 
COKE CO. 576 0 15 152 0 0 0 0 0 182 0 5 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 7 1 0 0 11 0 0 0 6 2 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 COKE CO. 
COLEMAN CO. 1,803 1 66 308 0 0 0 15 0 734 0 22 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 23 0 5 0 13 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 COLEMAN CO. 
COLLIN CO. 21,702 71 1,401 8,419 185 5 44 137 вз 8,400 39 1,286 38 53 34 76 135 425 0 707 49 31 326 722 10 70 15 442 99 4 0 44 6 2 141 287 COLLIN CO. 
COLLINGSWORTH CO. 744 0 22 171 0 0 0 0 0 360 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 35 0 21 0 0 0 34 0 0 0 7 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 7 COLLINGSWORTH CO. 
COLORADO CO. 1,166 0 170 4,009 10 0 0 5 0 329 0 54 0 0 0 0 0 1 0 79 0 0 17 38 0 0 0 38 2 0 0 0 0 0 0 9 COLORADO CO. 
COMAL CO. 3112 8 171 8,028 51 0 0 29 0 1,208 0 148 0 0 0 17 17 36 0 145 0 19 2 117 0 13 0 149 14 0 0 0 0 7 18 50 СОМА! СО. 
COMANCHE CO. 2,886 0 80 416 0 0 0 0 0 865 0 6 0 0 0 0 0 15 0 13 0 0 0 25 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 12 COMANCHE CO. 
CONCHO CO. 294 0 6 339 0 0 0 0 0 156 0 10 0 0 0 0 0 2 0 0 0 0 0 8 0 0 0 2 6 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 CONCHO CO. 
COOKE CO. 3770 5 183 4,304 8 0 0 3 31 1,709 6 85 0 0 0 6 6 47 0 59 0 0 5 136 0 0 0 8 9 0 0 17 0 0 0 9 COOKE CO. 
CORYELL CO. 6,631 13 714 4,932 6 0 0 28 0 2,372 0 307 51 0 7 6 40 108 0 243 84 7 13 183 0 0 0 124 23 0 0 99 20 8 25 37 CORYELL CO. 
COTTLE CO. 611 0 30 88 0 0 0 0 0 240 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 3 0 0 0 33 0 0 0 6 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 COTTLE CO. 
CRANE CO. 880 0 26 188 7 0 0 0 0 324 0 24 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 35 0 0 11 0 6 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 CRANE СО. 
CROCKETT CO. 603 0 12 209 0 0 0 0 0 206 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 61 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 6 CROCKETT CO. 
CROSBY CO. 1,427 2 32 149 0 0 0 0 0 340 0 12 0 0 0 0 0 14 0 0 0 0 0 22 0 0 0 5 2 0 0 0 0 0 0 10 CROSBY CO. 
CULBERSON CO. 256 0 8 67 0 0 0 0 0 65 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 8 0 0 0 12 0 0 0 7 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 CULBERSON СО. 
DALLAM CO. 1,039 0 16 377 0 0 0 0 0 303 0 7 0 0 0 0 0 28 0 0 0 0 1 24 о 6 0 13 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 32 DALLAM CO. 
DALLAS CO. 210295 379 13,484 70,234 2,158 0 75 1,520 1,081 67,388 98 9,826 169 572 125 1,034 561 2,678 152 6,676 314 283 3938 7,591 86 270 84 44175 980 145 103 403 68 140 553 1,935 DALLAS CO. 
DAWSON CO. 2952 0 60 532 0 0 0 0 0 824 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 13 0 0 5 0 0 16 0 0 0 10 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 DAWSON CO. 
DEAF SMITH CO. 2,595 0 125 1,251 0 0 0 18 0 884 0 25 0 0 0 0 0 28 0 34 0 0 0 47 0 0 0 17 15 0 0 0 0 0 0 8 DEAF SMITH CO. 
DELTA CO. 741 0 25 108 0 0 0 0 0 500 0 4 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 4 5 0 0 10 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 DELTA CO. 
DENTON CO. 20,587 66 1,23 9,006 116 0 2 133 378 7,822 5 977 22 1 9 88 41 377 30 579 55 64 185 833 5 42 7 436 113 17 16 107 9 24 66 263 DENTON CO. 
DE WITT CO. 1373 0 84 4631 0 0 0 0 0 638 0 26 0 0 0 7 7 7 0 560 0 0 0 25 0 0 0 16 5 0 0 0 0 0 13 0 DE WITT CO. 
DICKENS CO. 601 0 48 46 0 0 0 2 0 232 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 0 0 0 9 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 DICKENS CO. 


ETHNIC POPULATION DATA FOR STATES AND COUNTIES — 1980 


RACE HISPANIC ORIGIN SINGLE ANCESTRY 
State/County Total Aleut Amer. Asian Black Chinese Eskimo Filipino Guam. Hawaiian Japanese Korean Samoan  Viet| Cuban Mexican Other Puerto} Је Albanian American Arab Armenian Assyrian Austrian British Basque Belgian Brazilian Cambodian Cape Croatian Czech & Danish Dutch Е. & №. Egyptian State/County 
Indian Indian Span. Rican| (Est)! &U.S. Groups? №. Ind.3 Verdean Czechoslvk _ African 
DIMMIT CO. 11,367 0 20 11 67 0 0 1 0 0 1 1 0 0 0 220 0 339 0 0 0 0 0 0 7 0 0 0 0 9 0 20 0 0 DIMMIT CO. 
DONLEY CO. 4,075 0 8 0 174 0 0 0 0 0 0 1 0 1 1 24 0 356 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 3 0 34 0 0 DONLEY CO. 
DUVAL CO. 12,517 0 12 1 10 1 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 642 0 123 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 42 0 24 0 0 DUVAL CO. 
EASTLAND CO. 19,480 0 46 7 371 0 0 19 1 0 5 0 0 1 8 79 0 2,813 20 0 0 5 6 0 0 0 0 0 0 25 18 122 6 0 EASTLAND CO. 
ECTOR CO. 115,374 0 534 140 5154 74 1 42 4 21 39 83 0 41 35 959 7 7,314 84 0 0 8 0 0 16 0 38 0 0 213 30 412 19 0 ECTOR CO. 
EDWARDS CO. 2,033 0 12 0 2 0 0 0 0 1 1 0 0 0 0 g 0 0 0 0 0 1 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 0 15 0 0 EDWARDS СО. 
ELLIS CO. 59,743 1 132 10 7,433 1 1 19 6 6 9 8 5 9 17 318 0 7,807 24 0 0 16 0 14 0 0 0 0 0 2,525 27 196 80 0 ELLIS CO. 
EL PASO CO. 479,899 9 1,44 249 18151 536 22 671 94 169 837 1,271 50 176 420 11,734 0 14,024 1,697 83 0 295 42 0 92 24 7 6 23 535 333 942 83 39 EL PASO CO. 
ERATH CO. 22,560 2 30 19 181 19 1 11 8 2 T 3 0 1 0 120 0 2,610 3 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 15 7 212 0 0 ERATH CO. 
FALLS CO. 17,946 0 26 5 4,883 0 0 5 0 4 3 4 0 0 1 67 0 1,178 0 0 0 2 0 0 8 0 0 0 0 240 15 47 2 0 FALLS CO. 
FANNIN CO. 24,285 0 61 7 1,824 3 0 2 5 1 8 0 0 0 1 47 1 0 3,231 8 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 14 4 77 0 0 FANNIN CO. 
FAYETTE CO. 18,832 0 26 5 1,687 0 0 4 0 2 1 0 0 0 0 67 2 0 460 0 0 0 38 0 0 10 0 0 0 0 3,252 11 16 0 0 ҒАҮЕТТЕ СО. 
FISHER СО. 5,891 0 10 3 246 0 0 3 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 57 4 0 664 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 0 0 3 11 0 45 0 0 FISHER CO. 
FLOYD CO. 9,834 0 23 7 401 0 0 0 0 0 0 4 1 0 0 165 4 0 622 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 10 0 11 0 0 FLOYD CO. 
FOARD CO. 2,158 0 4 0 132 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 0 29 0 0 532 4 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 34 0 4 0 0 FOARD CO. 
FORT BEND CO. 130,846 1 273 1,320 20,420 925 2 696 7 23 61 203 1 489 307 1,900 187 0 4,226 263 6 0 71 44 2 43 34 0 0 8 3,049 110 356 33 47 FORT BEND CO. 
FRANKLIN CO. 6,893 0 18 2 409 4 0 0 0 2 0 0 0 2 0 18 0 0 1,123 7 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 19 0 35 0 0 FRANKLIN CO. 
FREESTONE CO. 14,830 0 22 8 3198 0 0 16 0 3 2 0 0 6 h 42 0 0 1,479 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 19 0 79 31 0 FREESTONE СО. 
FRIO СО. 13,785 1 22 8 62 2 0 6 1 0 0 0 0 0 0 454 8 0 449 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 24 11 0 0 0 ЕНІО СО. 
GAINES СО. 13,150 0 30 9 357 0 0 2 0 1 3 1 0 1 2 1 0 1,200 8 0 0 13 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 9 2 101 0 0 GAINES СО. 
GALVESTON CO. 195,940 8 516 305 36,328 271 1 364 4 43 117 76 3 579 174 21,141 2,008 234 573 2 9,587 152 23 0 107 0 13 21 0 0 0 0 1,031 179 553 7 7 GALVESTON СО. 
САН?А СО. 5,336 0 22 2 326 6 0 5 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 1,217 80 1 0 441 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 29 0 0 САН?А СО. 
GILLESPIE CO. 13,532 0 19 1 21 0 0 0 1 0 0 1 0 1 5 1,284 66 4 0 313 6 0 0 0 0 0 26 0 0 0 0 11 7 11 0 0 GILLESPIE CO. 
GLASSCOCK CO. 1,304 0 2 1 1 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 365 11 0 0 10 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 24 4 0 0 0 GLASSCOCK СО. 
GOLIAD CO. 5,193 0 4 1 475 0 0 1 0 0 1 1 0 0 3 1,773 71 2 0 191 5 0 0 3 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 31 4 36 0 0 GOLIAD CO. 
GONZALES CO. 16,883 0 13 5 1,962 1 0 1 0 0 0 1 4 0 0 4,621 237 5 0 509 22 0 0 0 0 0 23 0 0 0 0 523 6 23 0 0 GONZALES CO. 
GRAY CO. 26,386 1 150 25 992 15 4 22 0 0 1 9 0 14 2 1,003 155 3 0 2,809 13 0 0 6 21 0 10 0 0 0 0 13 30 162 0 0 GRAY CO. 
GRAYSON CO. 89,796 1 625 54 6,312 18 3 31 1 6 21 14 0 40 27 1,069 208 45 * 0 10,377 17 0 0 15 0 0 15 0 0 0 0 193 35 531 0 0 GRAYSON CO. 
GREGG CO. 99,487 1 354 58 17,807 84 1 45 1 19 26 29 1 127 43 1,659 285 24 171 0 7,980 24 0 0 10 0 0 0 0 0 0 6 54 19 396 25 0 GREGG CO. 
GRIMES CO. 13,580 0 4 1 3,769 1 0 1 0 0 3 7 0 0 6 1,180 46 0 0 1,352 6 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 22 9 23 0 0 GRIMES CO. 
GUADALUPE CO. 46,708 1 109 10 3,155 22 0 21 4 6 40 28 0 77 17 11,244 574 37 0 1,768 6 0 0 6 0 0 9 0 0 0 0 218 17 125 0 0 GUADALUPE CO. 
HALE CO. 37,592 1 91 27 2,046 12 0 4 0 3 5 6 0 39 8 12,010 648 17 0 2,245 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 0 0 0 42 11 68 0 0 HALE CO. 
HALL CO. 5,594 0 7 0 507 2 0 0 0 1 0 1 0 0 0 760 80 2 0 584 7 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 14 0 0 HALL CO. 
HAMILTON CO. 8,297 0 13 10 0 4 0 0 0 0 1 1 0 0 0 135 33 9 0 940 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 64 2 66 0 0 HAMILTON CO. 
HANSFORD CO. 6,209 0 25 4 2 0 0 6 0 0 0 4 0 1 0 674 67 1 0 526 17 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 31 2 63 0 0 HANSFORD CO. 
HARDEMAN CO. 6,368 0 28 1 520 0 0 0 0 0 1 0 0 3 0 459 44 7 0 542 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 6 42 0 0 HARDEMAN CO. 
HARDIN CO. 40,721 0 40 12 4,138 1 0 7 1 5 6 2 1 1 3 416 146 7 0 4,165 8 0 0 0 0 0 8 0 0 0 0 87 32 90 0 0 HARDIN CO. 
HARRIS CO. 2,409,547 78 5205 9,745 473,695 12,048 63 4,573 124 386 2,715 3,476 72 13,216| 5887 323,942 35298 3,950 | 26,177 32 105,102 5,186 480 57 1,405 153 15 480 314 516 0 189 13,556 1,786 6,653 2,202 558 HARRIS CO. 
HARRISON CO. 52,265 0 92 32 16,447 9 1 2 0 0 12 8 0 1 16 564 204 18 0 4,197 87 0 0 0 0 0 2 0 0 0 0 32 35 148 43 0 HARRISON CO. 
HARTLEY CO. 3,987 0 8 1 20 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 160 18 0 0 240 0 0 0 2 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 6 14 57 0 0 HARTLEY CO. 
HASKELL CO. 7,725 0 17 8 345 1 0 0 0 0 1 0 0 2 0 1,140 53 2 0 661 14 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 5 6 7 16 0 0 HASKELL CO. 
HAYS CO. 40,594 0 79 21 1,102 42 1 7 2 10 26 9 0 6 11 11,854 47 44 0 935 26 0 0 24 0 0 14 0 0 0 0 216 28 168 4 0 HAYS CO. 
HEMPHILL CO. 5,304 0 26 0 8 3 0 2 0 0 0 0 0 1 2 510 33 0 0 535 0 0 0 3 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 17 7 12 0 0 НЕМРНІШ. СО. 
HENDERSON СО. 42,606 0 92 10 4,620 4 0 в 0 4 14 4 0 16 19 479 113 8 0 6,387 3 0 0 0 0 0 10 0 17 0 0 87 19 229 23 0 HENDERSON СО. 
HIDALGO СО. 283,229 11 256 117 544 51 4 81 5 22 93 45 0 5 204 221,971 7,770 267 272 8 5,329 59 9 0 42 0 0 15 27 0 0 7 279 136 270 0 8 HIDALGO CO. 
HILL CO. 25,024 0 45 8 2,551 10 0 17 0 1 2 2 0 1 1 1,320 81 12 0 2,460 0 0 0 9 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 1,261 13 70 12 0 HILL CO. 
HOCKLEY CO. 23,230 1 71 4 929 1 0 1 5 0 1 0 0 0 5 6,057 200 17 0 2,545 10 0 0 0 0 12 0 0 0 0 0 51 7 42 0 0 HOCKLEY CO. 
HOOD CO. 17,714 0 60 4 18 1 1 4 0 2 5 17 1 2 1 429 42 3 0 2,113 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 69 30 173 0 0 HOOD CO. 
HOPKINS CO. 25,247 1 35 8 2,552 0 0 4 0 0 1 3 1 11 0 349 44 4 0 3,834 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 76 в 77 0 0 HOPKINS CO. 
HOUSTON CO. 22,299 0 36 10 7,213 4 0 1 0 5 2 2 0 0 21 748 34 6 0 2,249 5 6 0 2 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 96 10 122 14 0 HOUSTON CO. 
HOWARD CO. 33,142 0 120 57 1,330 1 0 44 5 0 7 17 0 33 8 6,667 273 29 0 2,281 2 0 0 0 0 0 6 0 0 0 0 54 9 84 62 0 HOWARD СО. 
HUDSPETH СО. 2,728 0 12 0 11 3 0 0 0 1 0 0 0 0 0 1,555 28 6 2 452 15 3 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 0 4 0 0. HUDSPETH CO. 
HUNT CO. 55,248 1 173 30 7,006 65 0 16 4 3 12 16 0 6 28 1,082 190 21 0 9,227 12 9 0 4 0 0 Т 0 0 0 5 51 31 156 0 5 HUNT CO. 
HUTCHINSON CO. 26,304 0 219 11 687 3 0 35 0 1 9 13 0 14 9 982 267 4 0 2,067 18 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 40 6 180 0 0 HUTCHINSON CO. 
IRION CO. 1,386 0 2 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 256 1 0 0 230 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 0 11 0 0 IRION CO. 
JACK CO. 7,408 0 33 11 71 0 0 1 0 0 0 0 1 0 0 79 18 0 0 793 4 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 6 0 69 0 0 JACK CO. 
JACKSON CO. 13,352 0 9 1 1,376 0 2 0 0 1 0 4 0 0 7 2,244 242 1 0 645 0 0 0 2 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 1,216 20 36 0 0 JACKSON СО. 
JASPER CO. 30,781 0 30 0 5,942 6 0 8 3 1 3 0 0 1 10 272 95 5 0 3,214 0 0 0 6 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 14 0 92 19 0 JASPER CO. 
JEFF DAVIS CO. 1,647 0 3 0 2 0 0 0 0 0 0 1 0 0 0 745 29 3 0 17 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 16 0 0 JEFF DAVIS CO. 
JEFFERSON CO. 250,938 0 446 197 70,810 178 3 198 1 32 56 68 5 1917 185 8109 1,822 163 610 0 11,567 454 20 5 49 46 0 47 8 0 0 0 518 180 716 69 0 JEFFERSON CO. 
JIM HOGG CO. 5,168 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 1 0 0 0 4,458 214 7 0 141 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 5 0 0 0 0 JIM HOGG CO. 
JIM WELLS CO. 36,498 0 37 6 214 2 1 23 1 2 0 6 0 1 6 23436 1,052 25 0 793 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 99 0 62 0 0 JIM WELLS CO. 
JOHNSON CO. 67,649 1 128 10 1,923 13 0 68 0 3 17 20 0 2 47 2369 300 55 0 9,754 18 0 0 13 0 0 14 0 0 0 8 208 20 382 0 0 JOHNSON CO. 
JONES CO. 17,268 0 41 26 758 8 0 0 0 1 6 1 0 16 0 2402 129 1 0 2,175 0 0 0 0 0 0 21 0 0 0 0 11 17 42 0 0 JONES CO. 
KARNES CO. 13,593 0 9 13 387 1 0 0 0 0 2 0 0 0 0 5,569 274 1 0 383 0 0 0 7 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 237 8 13 0 0 KARNES CO. 
KAUFMAN CO. 39,015 0 66 27 7,393 13 0 18 1 1 12 4 0 10 23 1477 145 9 0 4,13 11 0 0 6 0 0 0 11 0 0 0 161 8 125 22 0 KAUFMAN CO. 
KENDALL CO. 10,635 0 26 2 24 1 0 3 0 0 1 0 0 3 1 1308 93 4 0 324 7 0 0 0 0 0 6 0 0 0 0 20 0 7 0 0 KENDALL CO. 
KENEDY CO. 543 0 4 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 410 39 1 0 8 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 0 0 0 0 KENEDY CO. 
KENT CO. 1,145 0 0 1 13 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 72 17 0 0 137 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 7 0 0 KENT CO. 
KERR CO. 28,780 1 61 8 757 25 0 12 0 2 10 7 1 1 11 3560 297 10 0 1,208 15 6 0 14 0 0 8 0 0 0 0 106 18 111 0 0 KERR CO. 
KIMBLE CO. 4,063 0 2 0 2 0 0 0 0 0 1 0 0 0 0 701 6 0 0 482 0 0 0 0 0 0 24 0 0 0 0 9 0 79 0 0 KIMBLE CO. 
KING CO. 425 0 1 0 11 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 41 0 0 0 42 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 5 0 0 KING CO. 
KINNEY CO. 2,279 0 12 0 90 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 3 0 1,221 86 3 0 137 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 0 0 0 0 2 3 7 0 0 KINNEY CO. 
KLEBERG CO. 33,358 1 70 22 1291 167 2 212 3 4 36 16 4 5 34 16,616 712 46 8 1,067 42 0 0 11 7 0 0 5 0 0 0 209 13 79 75 0 KLEBERG CO. 
KNOX CO. 5,329 0 6 3 385 0 0 0 1 0 0 0 0 0 0 872 71 0 0 650 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 31 5 28 0 0 KNOX CO. 
LAMAR CO. 42,156 0 215 13 6291 9 0 11 1 7 28 13 0 11 4 273 100 2 0 7,909 50 0 0 17 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 8 12 250 0 0 LAMAR CO. 
LAMB CO. 18,669 0 54 4 1,145 0 0 0 0 0 6 2 2 4 0 5,377 293 3 0 1,639 3 0 0 7 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 21 18 38 0 0 LAMB CO. 
LAMPASAS CO. 12,005 0 27 6 166 9 2 3 8 8 11 42 0 14 4 1,10 97 23 0 885 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 7 0 14 0 0 LAMPASAS СО. 
LA SALLE CO. 5,514 0 4 0 4 0 0 5 0 0 0 0 0 1 4 4,000 60 0 0 77 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 21 0 0 0 0 LA SALLE CO. 
LAVACA CO. 19,004 0 зз 18 1447 0 0 9 0 1 1 2 0 3 3 1,213 95 5 0 516 0 0 0 18 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 4,572 0 19 0 0 LAVACA CO. 
LEE CO. 10,952 0 26 7 1764 6 0 3 0 2 2 0 0 0 2 627 30 0 0 686 0 0 0 6 0 0 6 0 0 0 17 239 6 9 5 0 LEE CO. 
LEON CO. 9,594 0 6 2 1907 0 1 0 0 0 2 2 0 0 2 140 31 1 0 934 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 16 2 10 0 0 LEON CO. 
LIBERTY CO. 47,088 3 109 19 6,751 6 1 13 0 1 11 6 1 0 14 859 165 15 0 4,818 13 0 0 23 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 278 5 164 53 0 LIBERTY CO. 
LIMESTONE CO. 20,224 0 28 25 4,699 1 о 5 о 2 о 4 0 0 3 562 123 8 0 2,273 8 0 0 0 0 0 6 0 0 0 0 49 0 86 0 0 LIMESTONE CO. 
LIPSCOMB CO. 3,766 0 24 6 1 0 0 1 0 0 1 1 0 0 0 270 5 0 0 238 2 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 17 2 28 0 0 LIPSCOMB CO. 
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SINGLE ANCESTRY 
State/County English Finnish French & German Greek Guyan. Haitian Hungarian Iranian Irish Israeli Italian Jamaican Laotian Latvian Lebanese Lithuan. Norwegian Pakistani Polish Portuguese Romanian Russian Scottish Serbian Slovak Slovene Swedish Swiss Syrian Taiwan. Thai Trinidad Turkish Ukranian Welsh State/County 
| Fr. Сап. & Azorean & Tobago 
DIMMIT СО. 557 0 65 181 7 0 0 0 0 176 0 4 2 0 0 0 0 0 0 5 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 5 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 DIMMIT CO. 
DONLEY CO. 907 0 59 182 14 0 0 0 0 414 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 25 0 0 0 2 0 0 0 0 0 2 0 0 DONLEY CO. 
DUVAL CO. 468 0 20 295 9 0 0 0 0 227 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 5 0 0 0 0 0 6 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 DUVAL CO. 
EASTLAND CO. 4,030 0 160 951 0 0 0 6 5 1,490 0 26 0 0 0 2 7 21 0 12 0 0 0 89 0 0 0 28 20 0 0 5 0 0 0 18 EASTLAND CO. 
ECTOR CO. 13,485 7 817 4,390 32 8 0 48 48 4,112 0 348 28 0 0 51 0 68 0 162 5 6 64 332 7 0 0 246 8 14 0 0 0 0 30 52 ECTOR CO. 
EDWARDS CO. 481 0 17 93 0 0 0 0 0 97 0 8 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 3 0 0 0 17 0 0 0 2 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 EDWARDS CO. 
ELLIS CO. 8,958 0 348 2,111 11 0 0 35 27 3,117 0 101 0 0 0 15 3 45 0 97 4 0 68 199 0 14 0 92 15 9 0 35 0 0 10 27 ELLIS CO. 
EL PASO CO. 25,053 142 2,480 15,475 284 0 13 427 136 8,075 60 2,689 19 0 50 804 260 640 13 1,599 120 63 794 1,150 0 78 13 883 115 676 0 42 6 45 122 315 EL PASO СО. 
ERATH CO. 5,681 0 228 1,218 12 0 0 15 21 1,738 0 62 0 0 0 0 0 33 0 42 0 0 0 124 0 0 0 72 0 0 0 56 0 5 7 27 ERATH СО. 
FALLS CO. 2,000 0 33 2,252 6 0 0 0 0 845 0 112 0 0 0 0 7 5 0 285 0 0 0 33 0 0 0 77 16 0 0 0 0 0 7 3 FALLS CO. 
FANNIN CO. 4,666 33 111 644 3 0 5 34 0 1,868 0 20 0 0 0 8 0 19 0 52 8 0 2 93 0 0 0 13 7 0 0 0 0 0 6 9 FANNIN CO. 
FAYETTE CO. 994 0 66 5,660 17 0 0 11 0 422 0 23 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 73 0 0 0 34 0 0 0 26 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 36 ҒАҮЕТТЕ СО. 
FISHER CO. 965 0 67 243 0 0 0 9 0 478 0 2 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 12 0 0 0 10 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 FISHER СО. 
FLOYD CO. 1,560 0 77 317 3 0 0 0 0 469 0 3 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 5 0 0 0 17 0 0 0 2 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 3 FLOYD CO. 
FOARD CO. 337 0 0 84 0 0 0 2 0 116 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 3 0 0 0 0 0 15 0 0 0 0 2 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 FOARD CO. 
FORT BEND CO 10,106 36 1,521 8,303 184 0 0 118 72 3,234 6 900 49 0 2 124 57 192 18 1,246 29 4 151 381 5 29 8 233 97 13 33 35 17 7 46 76 FORT BEND CO. 
FRANKLIN CO. 1,579 7 38 275 0 0 0 0 0 313 0 2 0 0 0 7 6 0 0 6 0 0 0 30 0 0 0 0 0 0 4 0 0 0 2 0 FRANKLIN CO. 
FREESTONE CO. 3,579 0 124 387 15 0 0 4 0 1,105 0 22 0 0 0 0 0 11 0 23 0 0 6 39 0 0 0 6 2 0 0 0 0 0 0 16 FREESTONE СО. 
ЕНІО СО. 598 0 82 445 0 0 0 0 0 444 0 6 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 54 0 0 0 27 0 0 0 14 7 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 ЕНІО СО. 
GAINES CO. 2,174 0 106 497 0 0 0 0 0 557 0 23 0 0 0 8 0 0 0 7 0 0 0 9 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 GAINES CO. 
GALVESTON CO. 16,834 38 3,084 10,600 366 0 0 199 25 7,543 0 3,049 74 0 13 117 89 393 0 797 26 22 198 580 18 35 12 603 85 6 0 9 0 0 85 224 GALVESTON CO. 
GARZA CO. 1,046 0 69 141 16 0 0 0 0 167 0 7 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 5 0 0 7 0 0 0 0 10 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 GARZA CO. 
GILLESPIE CO. 840 0 96 6,363 25 0 0 7 0 218 0 12 0 0 0 6 0 22 0 45 0 0 0 32 0 0 0 24 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 14 GILLESPIE CO. 
GLASSCOCK CO. 90 0 0 229 0 0 0 0 0 69 0 2 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 16 0 0 0 6 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 GLASSCOCK CO. 
GOLIAD CO. 324 1 13 956 6 0 0 4 0 109 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 33 0 0 0 20 0 0 0 23 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 GOLIAD CO. 
GONZALES CO. 1,720 0 129 1,724 6 0 0 13 0 566 0 7 0 0 0 22 0 0 0 68 0 5 0 31 0 2 0 11 2 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 GONZALES СО. 
GRAY СО. 5,199 0 198 1,465 9 0 0 15 7 1,470 0 43 0 0 0 13 0 53 0 52 0 0 0 43 14 0 0 60 4 0 0 0 0 0 0 30 GRAY CO. 
GRAYSON CO. 14,292 18 695 3,782 39 0 0 34 20 6,191 0 392 0 0 0 0 16 111 0 190 0 0 15 412 0 0 0 201 68 0 5 0 0 6 0 74 GRAYSON CO. 
GREGG CO. 15,827 23 1,021 3,464 52 0 0 24 14 5,432 0 312 0 0 6 11 24 107 0 196 59 0 30 374 7 9 0 165 0 6 0 18 0 0 49 87 GREGG CO. 
GRIMES CO. 1,293 0 142 1,102 12 0 0 0 0 402 0 56 0 0 0 6 0 16 0 640 0 0 0 25 0 0 0 7 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 6 GRIMES CO. 
GUADALUPE CO. 3,761 9 425 9,351 21 0 0 45 0 1,332 0 130 0 0 0 0 7 142 0 255 17 23 42 114 0 14 0 150 50 6 0 2 0 11 6 13 GUADALUPE СО. 
HALE CO. 7,305 0 86 1,125 8 0 0 10 0 1,396 0 39 0 0 0 0 6 22 6 12 0 0 14 107 0 0 0 46 13 0 0 3 0 0 0 4 HALE CO. 
HALL CO. 1,250 0 16 158 0 0 0 0 0 382 0 0 0 0 0 7 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 26 0 0 0 14 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 HALL CO. 
HAMILTON CO. 1777 0 20 1,042 0 0 0 0 0 593 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 50 0 21 0 0 0 18 0 0 0 3 3 0 0 0 0 0 0 5 HAMILTON CO. 
HANSFORD CO. 1,171 0 55 536 0 0 0 0 0 406 0 23 0 0 0 17 0 32 0 9 0 0 0 44 0 0 0 9 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 HANSFORD СО. 
HARDEMAN СО. 1344 5 13 259 0 0 0 0 0 551 0 9 0 0 0 0 7 0 0 6 0 0 0 17 0 0 0 2 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 HARDEMAN CO. 
HARDIN CO. 6,792 0 1,608 1,426 10 0 0 17 0 2,792 0 128 0 0 0 8 0 41 0 58 0 0 7 58 0 0 0 148 8 0 0 0 0 0 3 15 HARDIN CO. 
HARRIS CO. 222,499 668 34,481 116,232 4,608 28 12 2,628 2,098 77196 397 23,224 985 397 90 2,240 828 3,656 931 19,240 870 757 5,317 9,791 155 617 02 5,490 1,179 507 790 587 738 466 1,154 2,183 HARRIS СО. 
HARRISON СО. 7,705 17 522 1,520 0 0 0 15 14 2,977 0 61 7 0 0 49 10 33 0 55 13 0 14 175 7 0 0 62 5 25 0 0 15 7 0 51 HARRISON CO. 
HARTLEY CO. 767 0 41 294 0 0 0 0 0 241 0 4 0 0 0 0 0 29 0 2 0 0 2 26 0 0 0 7 6 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 HARTLEY CO. 
HASKELL CO. 1,693 0 29 496 5 0 0 0 0 493 0 8 0 0 0 14 0 0 0 8 23 0 0 10 0 0 0 9 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 HASKELL CO. 
HAYS CO. 4,505 6 547 3,597 50 0 0 7 36 1,391 0 261 0 0 0 26 9 126 0 191 9 11 43 218 0 0 0 227 23 0 0 0 0 12 7 34 НАҮ5 СО. 
HEMPHILL CO. 439 0 23 170 0 0 0 0 0 222 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 13 0 0 0 5 5 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 HEMPHILL CO. 
HENDERSON CO 7,001 0 380 1,298 13 0 0 5 0 2741 0 83 0 0 0 2 0 23 0 66 0 0 4 147 0 0 0 7 0 1 0 20 0 0 4 8 HENDERSON CO. 
HIDALGO CO. 8,326 14 691 5,131 66 0 0 120 0 2318 0 399 0 0 0 44 42 397 0 631 20 8 130 379 0 27 Т 467 106 0 0 0 0 6 13 85 HIDALGO CO. 
HILL CO. 3,969 0 170 1,220 22 0 0 2 0 1,911 0 33 0 0 0 0 0 73 0 22 2 0 23 127 0 0 0 59 7 0 0 0 0 0 2 2 HILL CO. 
HOCKLEY CO. 2,983 4 117 1,092 7 0 0 0 0 1,213 0 25 0 0 0 0 0 2 0 4 0 0 0 51 0 0 0 34 9 0 0 27 0 5 0 29 HOCKLEY CO. 
HOOD CO. 3.233 0 189 732 20 0 0 7 0 1,234 0 118 0 0 0 0 0 52 0 15 4 0 0 140 6 0 0 35 20 0 0 0 0 0 6 9 HOOD CO. 
HOPKINS CO. 5,548 0 133 694 5 0 0 7 0 1,428 0 63 0 0 0 0 0 6 0 2 0 0 0 84 0 0 0 27 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 14 HOPKINS CO. 
HOUSTON CO. 4,044 0 201 596 23 0 0 0 0 1,553 0 94 0 0 0 5 0 0 0 53 0 0 0 141 0 0 0 68 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 HOUSTON CO. 
HOWARD CO. 4712 0 245 1,129 27 0 0 31 0 1,616 0 63 0 0 0 2 0 35 0 15 12 0 4 86 0 0 0 30 5 0 0 7 0 0 7 23 HOWARD CO. 
HUDSPETH CO 157 0 15 102 2 0 0 0 0 82 0 10 0 0 0 2 7 2 0 4 4 0 0 4 0 0 3 6 1 13 0 0 0 0 0 0 HUDSPETH СО. 
HUNT CO. 9,257 18 394 1,629 37 0 0 6 14 2,888 0 140 0 0 0 0 15 77 0 129 0 0 17 202 0 2 0 132 16 0 0 5 0 0 18 37 HUNT CO. 
HUTCHINSON CO 5,670 0 268 1,364 8 0 0 0 8 1,705 0 55 0 0 0 12 0 29 0 40 0 0 0 156 0 0 0 77 27 6 0 0 0 0 0 28 HUTCHINSON СО. 
ІНІОМ СО. 162 0 4 89 0 0 0 0 0 85 0 0 0 0 0 0 5 0 0 0 0 0 0 8 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 IRION CO. 
JACK CO. 1,809 0 45 326 0 0 0 0 0 474 0 12 0 0 0 4 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 10 16 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 JACK CO. 
JACKSON CO. 1227 0 137 1,092 12 0 0 0 0 554 0 36 14 0 0 0 0 9 0 113 0 0 0 45 0 0 0 43 5 0 0 0 0 0 0 13 JACKSON CO. 
JASPER CO. 6,545 9 823 753 0 0 0 5 0 1,519 0 72 0 0 0 0 0 9 0 12 0 0 7 60 0 0 0 41 12 0 0 0 0 0 0 19 JASPER CO. 
JEFF DAVIS CO 180 0 10 74 0 0 0 0 0 27 0 4 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 3 23 0 0 3 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 3 JEFF DAVIS CO. 
JEFFERSON CO. 29,513 22 20,452 7,323 238 0 0 64 270 9,602 4 3,628 23 24 6 258 12 209 0 461 6 6 108 764 0 16 0 340 66 70 0 86 0 0 49 178 JEFFERSON CO. 
JIM HOGG CO 88 0 27 86 0 0 0 0 0 55 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 9 JIM HOGG CO. 
JIM WELLS CO 1815 0 232 1,746 0 0 0 6 0 864 0 17 0 0 0 0 0 14 0 175 0 0 0 51 0 0 0 7 14 0 0 0 0 0 0 12 JIM WELLS CO. 
JOHNSON CO. 12,430 9 402 3,037 28 0 0 29 0 4,034 0 185 з 38 0 13 13 136 0 163 39 6 0 285 0 0 0 107 13 5 0 14 0 0 16 32 JOHNSON CO. 
JONES CO. 2,601 0 106 695 0 0 0 15 2 1,331 0 25 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 11 0 0 0 41 0 0 0 149 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 27 JONES CO. 
KARNES CO. 660 5 71 1,220 0 0 0 0 0 359 0 3 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 1,326 0 0 0 28 0 0 0 67 6 0 0 0 0 0 0 8 KARNES CO. 
KAUFMAN CO. 6,431 23 222 1,164 28 0 0 2 6 2,090 0 105 18 0 0 9 0 24 0 60 T 0 10 183 0 0 0 40 2 0 0 0 0 0 0 27 KAUFMAN CO. 
KENDALL CO. 1,059 0 59 2,401 0 0 0 7 0 331 0 39 0 0 0 0 0 37 0 6 7 0 8 68 0 8 0 13 7 0 0 0 0 0 8 18 KENDALL CO. 
KENEDY CO. 8 0 5 14 0 0 0 0 0 v 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 4 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 KENEDY CO. 
KENT CO. 285 0 6 20 0 0 0 0 0 78 0 8 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 5 0 0 0 2 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 KENT CO. 
KERR CO. 4,029 6 270 3,157 13 0 0 17 15 1,366 0 103 0 0 0 0 0 37 0 103 y 7 18 145 0 0 6 107 13 6 0 0 0 0 6 37 KERR CO. 
KIMBLE CO. 520 0 47 387 0 0 0 0 0 368 0 5 0 0 0 0 0 6 0 0 0 0 0 49 0 0 0 6 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 13 KIMBLE CO. 
KING CO. 101 0 0 18 0 0 0 0 0 14 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 3 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 KING CO. 
KINNEY CO. 204 0 11 88 0 0 0 0 0 67 0 5 0 0 0 0 0 2 0 4 4 0 0 3 5 0 0 4 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 KINNEY CO. 
KLEBERG CO. 2,202 6 169 1,390 64 0 0 1 101 628 15 77 0 0 0 25 6 69 0 73 31 0 22 78 0 0 0 33 0 5 0 12 6 0 5 30 KLEBERG CO. 
KNOX CO. 902 0 20 366 0 0 0 0 0 357 0 6 0 0 0 0 0 6 0 10 0 0 0 9 0 0 0 7 3 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 KNOX CO. 
LAMAR CO. 7,393 6 173 1,018 22 0 0 2 12 2,385 0 62 0 30 0 22 0 29 0 55 8 0 0 82 0 0 0 40 8 0 0 0 0 0 10 9 LAMAR CO. 
LAMB CO. 2,729 0 74 720 15 0 0 0 0 942 0 34 0 0 0 0 0 26 0 11 0 0 7 10 0 0 0 12 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 8 LAMB CO. 
LAMPASAS CO. 2,445 0 124 837 0 0 0 20 0 724 0 42 0 0 0 0 0 14 0 38 0 0 0 36 0 0 0 18 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 16 LAMPASAS СО. 
LASALLE CO. 302 0 8 158 0 0 0 4 0 105 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 12 16 0 0 19 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 LA SALLE CO. 
LAVACA CO 1,357 0 55 3,505 16 0 0 0 0 540 0 11 0 0 0 0 0 13 0 109 0 0 0 34 0 0 0 40 14 0 0 0 0 0 10 0 LAVACA СО. 
(ЕЕ СО. 748 0 46 3,212 0 0 0 2 0 359 0 17 0 0 0 0 0 9 0 57 0 0 7 6 0 0 0 2 0 0 0 0 0 0 3 8 LEE CO. 
LEON CO. 1,567 0 55 301 2 0 0 0 0 808 0 29 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 16 0 0 0 45 0 0 0 3 7 0 0 0 0 0 0 11 LEON СО. 
LIBERTY CO. 7,679 13 1,899 1,569 15 0 0 32 6 2,427 0 169 0 0 0 13 11 92 0 172 6 0 6 99 0 0 0 73 0 0 0 0 0 0 24 18 LIBERTY CO. 
LIMESTONE CO. 3,502 7 136 683 8 0 0 18 0 1,380 0 31 0 0 0 8 0 14 0 92 0 0 0 44 0 6 0 33 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 19 LIMESTONE CO. 
LIPSCOMB CO. 743 0 41 706 0 0 0 0 0 176 0 2 0 0 0 2 0 0 0 2 0 0 3 11 0 0 0 7 3 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 LIPSCOMB СО. 
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ETHNIC POPULATION DATA FOR STATES AND COUNTIES — 1980 


RACE HISPANIC ORIGIN SINGLE ANCESTRY 
State/County Total Aleut Amer. Asian Black Chinese Eskimo Filipino Guam. Hawaiian Japanese Korean Samoan  Viet| Cuban Mexican Other Puerto| Jewish Albanian American Arab Armenian Assyrian Austrian British Basque Belgian Brazilian Cambodian Саре Croatian Czech & Danish Dutch Е. & W. Egyptian State/County 
Indian — Indian Span. Rican| (Est) &US. Groups? W. Ind. Verdean Czechoslvk African 
LIVE OAK CO. 9,606 0 20 6 5 0 0 0 0 0 0 6 0 0 0 2,950 125 2 0 486 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 63 7 15 0 0 LIVE OAK CO. 
LLANO CO. 10,144 0 38 5 39 0 0 3 0 2 5 1 0 0 4 249 12 0 0 692 2 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 14 24 23 0 0 LLANO СО. 
LOVING CO. 91 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 16 0 0 0 8 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 LOVING CO. 
LUBBOCK CO. 211,651 9 528 368 15,780 470 9 198 12 17 123 207 6 245 72 39,435 1.767 154 324 0 10,998 257 15 0 116 T 0 24 0 7 0 Y 461 142 974 97 14 LUBBOCK CO. 
LYNN CO. 8,605 0 20 1 301 0 0 1 0 0 0 2 0 0 0 3,150 113 1 0 646 5 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 18 4 0 LYNN CO. 
MCCULLOCH CO. 8,735 0 16 3 219 10 0 0 0 0 2 2 0 0 3 1,562 100 1 0 617 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 16 3 39 0 0 MCCULLOCH CO. 
MCLENNAN CO. 170,755 2 299 124 27,254 101 4 48 3 15 65 93 1 102 88 13,857 874 169 693 0 12,507 199 39 0 46 0 0 23 0 5 0 14 3,860 139 685 39 0 MCLENNAN СО. 
MCMULLEN CO. 789 0 0 0 1 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 256 16 0 0 6 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 Y 0 3 0 0 MCMULLEN CO. 
MADISON CO 10,649 1 29 11 2,639 2 0 9 0 1 2 2 0 0 2 758 32 10 0 724 8 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 19 0 21 9 0 MADISON СО. 
MARION СО 10,360 0 28 1 3,597 0 0 2 0 4 2 0 0 0 5 73 21 0 0 1,467 9 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 7 0 17 0 0 MARION СО. 
MARTIN CO. 4,684 0 6 0 118 0 0 0 0 0 0 1 0 0 0 1,598 22 0 0 292 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 12 0 0 MARTIN CO. 
MASON CO 3,683 0 2 3 11 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 1 582 15 0 0 112 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 12 1 8 0 0 МА5ОМ СО. 
MATAGORDA СО 37,828 0 өз 94 5,507 17 0 15 2 5 8 15 2 308 13 7,507 413 32 0 1,979 0 0 0 0 0 0 10 11 0 0 0 905 92 77 9 0 MATAGORDA СО. 
МАУЕНІСК СО 31,398 2 737 8 11 9 0 7 1 0 8 0 0 1 13 27,809 520 24 * 0 222 14 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 9 0 11 0 0 МАУЕНІСК СО. 
MEDINA СО. 23,164 0 61 6 99 2 0 4 20 0 1 0 0 0 23 9,677 335 7 0 591 5 0 0 15 0 0 26 0 0 0 0 51 2 49 0 0 MEDINA СО. 
MENARD СО. 2,346 0 7 0 5 0 0 0 0 1 0 0 0 0 0 649 23 0 0 120 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 6 2 23 0 0 MENARD СО. 
MIDLAND СО. 82,636 1 207 54 7,119 79 3 25 0 8 17 27 0 62 16 11,727 549 31 0 4,008 56 15 0 22 0 0 6 11 0 0 6 133 73 324 80 0 MIDLAND CO. 
MILAM CO. 22,732 0 28 10 3,061 0 0 1 0 2 7 3 0 2 0 2,297 91 2 0 1,239 0 0 0 18 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 1,055 21 20 0 0 MILAM CO. 
MILLS CO. 4,477 0 9 18 5 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 307 16 3 0 863 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 10 8 0 0 MILLS CO. 
MITCHELL CO. 9,088 0 15 0 471 0 0 6 0 0 2 0 0 0 1 2,201 83 0 0 477 0 0 0 4 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 24 0 34 0 0 MITCHELL CO. 
MONTAGUE CO. 17,410 0 68 7 2 1 0 0 0 0 1 1 0 0 2 207 30 0 0 3,341 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 e 0 0 0 0 14 100 0 0 MONTAGUE CO. 
MONTGOMERY CO. 128,487 0 262 68 6,167 92 0 37 4 15 51 19 1 71 56 3,437 722 74 0 11,390 132 5 0 42 0 0 58 0 0 0 T 521 63 526 18 46 MONTGOMERY CO. 
MOORE CO. 16,575 0 87 20 37 9 0 10 0 0 0 0 0 143 4 2,991 243 15 0 2,030 2 0 0 vd 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 20 7 51 0 0 MOORE CO. 
MORRIS CO. 14,629 1 49 1 3,189 0 4 0 0 5 4 4 1 3 10 199 38 0 0 2,068 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 26 8 56 0 0 MORRIS CO. 
MOTLEY CO. 1,950 0 3 1 99 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 142 11 1 0 301 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 9 0 0 MOTLEY CO. 
NACOGDOCHES CO 46,786 3 81 24 8,024 39 1 40 1 6 25 15 0 735 X. 728 569 16 0 4,678 26 0 0 30 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 107 34 168 0 0 NACOGDOCHES CO. 
NAVARRO CO. 35,323 0 63 20 7,117 3 0 9 1 1 5 1 7 15 0 1,330 112 20 * 0 3,220 6 0 0 5 9 0 0 0 0 0 0 50 а 103 5 0 МАУАННО СО. 
NEWTON CO. 13,254 0 6 2 3,197 0 0 0 0 1 5 0 0 0 0 84 25 0 0 2,006 2 0 0 15 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 17 0 31 4 0 NEWTON СО. 
NOLAN СО. 17,359 0 22 1 810 0 0 11 0 1 1 1 0 7 0 3,301 90 3 0 1,823 6 0 0 0 0 0 T 0 0 0 0 12 0 62 0 0 NOLAN CO. 
NUECES CO. 268,215 9 719 192 12,338 141 6 636 13 24 119 92 3 98 215 125,283 5,413 336 952 0 7,759 469 43 0 100 6 0 36 13 0 0 23 2,044 208 616 39 30 NUECES СО. 
OCHILTREE CO. 9,588 0 102 6 2 0 0 0 0 0 6 1 0 2 0 790 104 3 0 1,521 23 0 0 6 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 17 26 78 0 0 OCHILTREE CO. 
OLDHAM CO. 2,283 0 13 10 13 0 0 0 0 1 0 1 0 0 0 95 22 0 0 118 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 7 0 0 OLDHAM СО. 
ORANGE СО. 83,838 0 1% 36 6,860 32 0 16 4 6 38 46 2 262 20 1,252 460 30 0 7,530 66 0 0 26 0 7 13 0 0 0 0 өз 50 328 0 0 ORANGE CO. 
PALO PINTO CO. 24,062 0 67 29 827 46 0 12 0 0 10 E 1 8 13 1,226 110 14 0 3,221 4 6 0 2 0 0 0 0 206 0 0 22 11 147 4 0 PALO PINTO CO. 
PANOLA CO. 20,724 0 22 1 4,125 0 0 8 0 0 2 7 0 1 4 298 41 0 0 3,017 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 14 25 89 0 0 PANOLA СО. 
PARKER CO. 44,609 0 152 39 393 5 2 15 0 2 21 22 0 9 7 1,222 106 20 0 5,545 23 0 0 6 0 0 7 0 0 0 0 97 7 244 0 0 РАНКЕН СО. 
PARMER CO. 11,038 0 17 1 203 1 0 0 1 0 1 0 0 0 0 3,395 208 3 0 1,161 63 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 7 P 31 0 0 PARMER СО. 
PECOS СО. 14,618 0 25 9 68 19 0 4 0 1 1 0 0 1 0 6,901 190 8 0 508 0 0 0 0 0 0 6 0 0 0 0 44 0 109 0 0 PECOS CO. 
POLK CO. 24,407 0 603 4 3,861 0 0 1 0 1 3 0 0 1 12 809 82 0 0 2,297 T 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 38 28 106 13 0 POLK CO. 
POTTER CO. 98,637 2 538 167 7,895 54 2 25 2 T 38 40 0 928 30 9,895 1,573 40 277 0 9,631 16 0 0 32 0 0 6 0 0 0 0 80 116 373 38 0 POTTER CO. 
PRESIDIO CO 5,188 0 8 0 1 0 0 0 0 0 0 1 0 0 2 3,905 77 5 0 114 4 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 PRESIDIO CO. 
RAINS CO. 4,839 0 19 1 270 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 50 8 0 0 827 0 0 0 2 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 16 0 0 RAINS CO. 
RANDALL CO. 75,062 1 205 46 634 110 1 49 13 3 30 14 1 66 8 2,549 763 39 0 6,094 34 0 0 6 0 0 20 0 0 0 T 195 36 521 12 5 RANDALL CO. 
REAGAN CO. 4,135 0 17 1 163 0 1 1 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 1271 30 0 0 580 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 38 0 19 0 0 REAGAN CO. 
REAL CO. 2,469 1 12 1 1 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 531 21 0 0 211 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 7. 2 11 0 0 REAL СО. 
RED RIVER СО. 16,101 0 72 10 3,263 0 0 0 0 5 1 1 0 0 0 228 48 4 0 2,564 19 0 0 0 0 0 0 8 0 0 0 2 0 134 3 0 RED RIVER CO. 
REEVES CO 15,801 0 23 16 375 9 0 4 0 0 0 4 0 0 0 9,547 223 20 0 524 0 0 0 8 0 0 10 0 0 0 0 31 0 28 0 0 REEVES CO. 
REFUGIO CO. 9,289 0 6 2 717 0 1 3 0 0 2 0 0 0 0 3,431 125 0 0 328 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 75 0 32 0 0 REFUGIO CO. 
ROBERTS CO. 1,187 0 3 1 0 0 0 0 0 0 1 0 0 0 0 26 0 0 0 121 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 0 0 ROBERTS CO. 
ROBERTSON CO 14,653 0 12 3 4,699 0 0 2 0 6 1 1 0 0 10 1,300 61 1 0 1,610 3 0 0 2 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 95 8 10 0 0 ROBERTSON CO. 
ROCKWALL CO. 14,528 0 20 22 731 6 1 (4 0 1 3 1 0 7 11 427 44 6 0 1,635 23 0 0 0 0 0 13 0 0 0 0 82 18 57 0 23 ROCKWALL CO. 
RUNNELS CO. 11,872 0 15 8 206 1 0 0 0 1 0 10 0 2 0 2,215 86 0 0 977 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 93 5 19 0 0 RUNNELS CO. 
RUSK CO. 41,382 0 74 11 8,998 3 3 5 0 10 12 4 0 5 6 691 109 24 0 4,157 8 0 0 11 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 47 35 158 6 0 RUSK CO. 
SABINE CO. 8,702 0 19 0 1,374 0 0 0 1 0 0 1 0 0 1 68 39 3 0 1,075 0 0 0 0 0 0 18 0 0 0 0 5 0 19 0 0 SABINE CO. 
SAN AUGUSTINE CO. 8,785 0 15 0 2,601 0 2 0 0 2 1 0 0 1 0 56 24 0 0 1,119 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 11 7 29 7 0 SAN AUGUSTINE CO. 
SAN JACINTO CO. 11,434 0 41 1 2,402 0 0 0 0 2 1 1 0 0 2 86 22 1 0 1,260 7 0 0 11 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 29 0 17 0 0 SAN JACINTO CO. 
SAN PATRICIO CO. 58,013 0 133 40 866 30 0 23 0 4 9 11 4 1 15 25,843 971 43 0 1,765 15 0 0 10 2 0 2 0 0 0 0 340 16 118 10 0 SAN PATRICIO CO. 
SAN SABA CO. 6,204 0 13 8 44 0 0 0 0 0 1 1 0 0 0 879 88 1 0 609 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 4 6 45 0 0 SAN SABA CO. 
SCHLEICHER CO. 2,820 0 6 1 46 0 0 0 1 0 1 1 0 0 0 689 42 2 0 417 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 8 0 8 0 0 SCHLEICHER CO. 
SCURRY CO. 18,192 0 33 11 606 0 0 1 0 0 0 0 0 0 1 3,235 158 5 0 2,016 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 40 5 108 0 0 SCURRY CO. 
SHACKELFORD CO. 3,915 0 6 2 36 0 0 2 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 198 13 0 0 724 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 4 0 15 0 0 SHACKELFORD СО. 
SHELBY CO. 23,084 0 75 3 4,905 0 0 1 1 0 2 6 0 6 3 182 71 4 0 3,220 0 0 0 4 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 7 2 97 0 0 SHELBY СО. 
5НЕНМАМ СО. 3,174 0 1 0 4 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 267 97 0 0 314 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 5 13 0 0 SHERMAN CO. 
SMITH CO. 128,366 0 231 86 28,215 58 2 83 1 11 25 54 0 35 47 3,493 450 47 416 0 13,100 176 3 21 51 0 0 30 7 0 0 7 114 86 333 129 0 SMITH CO. 
SOMERVELL CO. 4,154 0 26 1 3 0 0 1 0 5 1 2 0 0 0 279 7 1 0 360 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 13 0 0 5ОМЕНУЕЦ СО. 
STARR СО. 27,266 0 26 1 3 0 0 10 0 0 2 1 0 0 1 25,571 840 16 0 423 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 STARR CO. 
STEPHENS CO. 9,926 0 11 5 349 0 1 1 6 0 2 0 0 2 0 515 44 3 0 1,964 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 30 0 123 0 0 STEPHENS CO. 
STERLING CO. 1,206 0 3 0 5 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 279 0 0 0 74 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 3 0 3 0 0 STERLING CO. 
STONEWALL CO. 2,406 0 4 3 73 0 0 2 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 168 28 0 0 489 0 0 0 2 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 3 0 6 0 0 STONEWALL CO. 
SUTTON CO. 5,130 0 12 2 3 0 4 0 0 0 0 0 0 1 0 2,037 32 2 0 169 7 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 7 0 56 0 0 SUTTON СО. 
SWISHER CO. 9,723 0 9 5 465 0 0 0 0 0 1 1 0 0 0 2,545 132 1 0 857 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 sd 0 14 0 0 SWISHER CO. 
TARRANT CO. 860,880 11 3,019 1,141 101,183 1,466 20 533 55 134 612 499 15 2,010 563 60,527 5,494 1,048 2,775 0 68,206 1,224 91 11 363 31 5 188 43 0 30 63 3,008 578 3,542 289 46 TARRANT СО. 
TAYLOR CO. 110,932 10 291 70 6,707 85 6 250 15 22 114 103 2 90 40 12,028 989 146 0 10,936 121 14 0 19 0 0 11 0 32 0 6 170 56 490 55 0 TAYLOR CO. 
TERRELL CO 1,595 0 2 1 2 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 684 6 1 0 265 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 14 0 0 TERRELL CO. 
TERRY CO. 14,581 0 31 8 535 0 1 0 0 0 0 0 0 14 0 4,774 177 5 0 1,352 17 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 5 69 0 0 TERRY СО. 
THROCKMORTON СО. 2,053 0 7 4 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 1 0 105 10 0 0 226 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 8 0 27 0 0 THROCKMORTON CO. 
TITUS CO. 21,442 0 33 5 2,994 1 0 8 1 0 4 5 6 0 6 537 63 2 0 3,186 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 18 0 73 0 0 TITUS CO. 
TOM GREEN CO. 84,784 1 221 44 3,386 91 4 59 8 13 104 68 1 54 16 16,839 948 150 0 6,656 21 5 0 33 0 0 0 4 0 0 6 686 47 223 15 0 TOM GREEN CO. 
TRAVIS CO 419,573 26 1,186 504 44,988 1,171 29 312 66 78 522 569 25 858 391 65,757 5,383 757 1,942 5 11,936 1,404 65 0 259 0 23 158 18 90 B 36 3,245 458 1,519 203 c TRAVIS CO. 
TRINITY CO. 9,450 0 15 1 1,909 0 ч 0 0 0 1 1 2 0 0 0 54 27 3 0 1,648 0 0 0 8 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 7 0 P 0 0 TRINITY CO. 
TYLER CO. 16,223 0 37 5 2,097 0 0 4 0 0 2 1 1 0 3 92 34 5 0 1,778 0 0 0 7 0 0 7 0 0 0 0 0 0 67 0 0 TYLER CO. 
UPSHUR CO. 28,595 2 ВА 4 4,403 1 0 2 1 4 2 1 0 1 4 141 69 1 0 3,066 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 7 76 0 0 UPSHUR CO. 
UPTON CO. 4,619 2 6 0 92 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 1,218 73 4 0 57 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 0 49 0 0 UPTON СО. 
UVALDE CO. 22,441 0 24 9 78 0 4 1 1 1 13 2 0 0 13 11,968 403 10 0 1,236 10 0 0 0 0 0 32 0 0 0 0 31 0 46 0 0 UVALDE CO. 
VAL VERDE CO 35,910 0 65 8 748 19 0 52 1 12 24 31 0 12 22 22,001 475 103 0 1,337 14 0 0 21 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 35 32 112 0 0 VAL VERDE CO. 
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WE THE PEOPLE: АМ ATLAS ОҒ AMERICA'S ETHNIC DIVERSITY 


SINGLE ANCESTRY 
State/County English Finnish French & German Greek Guyan. Haitian Hungarian Iranian Irish Israeli Italian Jamaican Laotian Latvian Lebanese Lithuan. Norwegian Pakistani Polish Portuguese Romanian Russian Scottish Serbian Slovak Slovene Swedish Swiss Syrian Taiwan. Thai Trinidad Turkish Ukranian Welsh State/County 
Fr. Can. & Azorean & Tobago 
LIVE OAK CO. 994 0 73 717 7 0 0 9 0 639 0 18 0 0 0 0 0 19 0 153 0 0 0 26 0 0 0 19 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 13 LIVE OAK CO. 
LLANO CO. 1,729 0 99 940 0 0 0 7 0 572 0 21 0 0 0 0 7 4 0 12 7 0 0 77 0 3 0 2 0 2 0 0 0 0 0 13 LLANO CO. 
LOVING CO. 7 0 2 3 0 0 0 0 0 20 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 LOVING CO. 
LUBBOCK CO. 33,984 29 1,747 11,121 319 0 0 80 104 10,525 8 741 25 52 13 152 60 425 44 510 31 34 115 1,163 0 53 0 620 73 13 7 58 6 46 24 269 LUBBOCK CO. 
LYNN CO. 1,274 0 33 494 0 0 0 0 0 438 0 5 0 0 0 5 0 6 0 0 7 0 0 32 0 0 0 17 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 LYNN CO. 
MCCULLOCH CO. 1,576 0 51 501 0 0 0 10 0 489 0 7 0 0 0 0 0 B 0 0 0 0 0 16 0 0 0 197 17 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 MCCULLOCH CO. 
MCLENNAN CO. 23,766 41 1,264 12,845 142 10 9 128 34 9,354 0 614 0 0 8 149 27 347 0 734 6 0 171 871 0 6 0 320 63 35 6 5 0 2 35 152 MCLENNAN СО. 
MCMULLEN СО. 84 0 2 27 0 0 0 0 0 77 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 10 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 MCMULLEN CO. 
MADISON CO. 1,642 0 89 412 9 0 0 5 0 744 0 23 12 0 0 0 0 26 0 57 0 0 0 34 0 0 0 19 8 8 0 0 0 0 0 0 MADISON CO. 
MARION CO. 1,388 0 63 335 0 0 0 0 0 301 0 13 0 0 0 9 0 7 0 0 0 0 0 31 0 0 0 8 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 8 MARION CO. 
MARTIN CO. 568 0 70 201 0 0 0 0 0 245 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 7 0 0 0 6 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 MARTIN CO. 
MASON CO. 488 0 9 1,004 0 0 0 3 0 193 0 9 0 0 0 0 0 3 0 2 0 0 0 T 0 0 0 0 2 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 MASON CO. 
MATAGORDA CO. 4,182 0 480 2,205 20 0 0 13 8 1,647 0 76 8 0 0 0 0 50 0 298 26 0 6 91 0 0 0 109 11 0 0 0 0 0 0 30 MATAGORDA CO. 
MAVERICK CO. 490 0 4 211 10 0 0 0 0 136 10 39 0 0 0 14 0 T 0 54 26 0 44 29 0 T 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 8 MAVERICK CO. 
MEDINA CO. 1,374 0 129 3,014 4 0 0 15 0 668 0 B2 0 0 0 0 0 3 0 60 0 0 0 32 0 0 0 25 35 5 0 2 0 0 6 13 MEDINA CO. 
MENARD CO. 502 0 25 293 0 0 0 0 0 249 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 3 0 4 0 0 0 50 0 0 0 11 8 0 0 0 0 0 0 3 MENARD CO. 
MIDLAND CO. 10,954 11 606 3,894 40 0 0 33 0 3,479 0 184 8 0 0 51 6 95 T 189 16 9 46 518 0 0 0 145 23 0 0 0 0 0 6 87 MIDLAND CO. 
MILAM CO. 3,488 0 113 2,650 0 0 0 12 0 1,258 0 50 0 0 0 0 0 29 0 28 0 0 0 107 0 0 0 12 6 0 0 0 0 0 6 0 MILAM СО. 
MILLS CO. 1,099 0 6 372 0 0 0 0 0 345 0 19 0 0 0 0 0 6 0 11 0 0 0 20 0 0 0 13 5 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 MILLS CO. 
MITCHELL CO. 1,987 0 54 341 0 0 0 0 0 658 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 21 0 0 0 21 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 MITCHELL CO. 
MONTAGUE CO. 3,042 7 119 735 44 0 0 0 0 1,205 0 96 0 0 0 0 0 20 0 18 0 0 7 73 0 0 0 11 0 0 0 0 0 0 6 7 MONTAGUE CO. 
MONTGOMERY CO. 14,591 43 1,985 8,218 62 0 0 151 6 6,605 9 786 9 0 0 56 52 152 0 1,049 36 24 114 669 0 34 8 332 37 4 16 0 0 0 76 65 MONTGOMERY CO. 
MOORE CO. 2,571 0 32 698 7 0 0 0 0 1,013 0 B 0 66 0 2 0 20 0 1 0 0 5 51 0 0 0 18 6 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 MOORE CO. 
MORRIS CO. 2,494 0 75 449 6 0 0 6 0 805 0 13 0 0 0 0 0 8 0 0 0 0 0 54 0 0 0 14 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 4 MORRIS CO. 
MOTLEY CO. 474 0 10 34 0 0 0 0 0 95 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 10 0 0 0 3 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 1 MOTLEY СО. 
NACOGDOCHES СО. 9,468 5 539 1,947 17 0 0 48 0 2,558 0 232 0 40 0 20 0 50 0 55 0 0 34 156 0 0 0 105 19 6 0 0 0 0 9 31 NACOGDOCHES СО. 
МАУАННО СО. 6,579 0 262 1,190 5 0 0 29 0 2,388 0 73 0 0 Y 0 0 29 0 56 2 0 27 132 0 0 0 26 14 6 0 0 0 0 0 6 МАУАННО СО. 
NEWTON СО. 2,463 0 420 285 0 0 0 0 0 782 0 28 0 0 0 2 0 8 0 10 8 0 7 17 0 0 0 2 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 22 NEWTON CO. 
NOLAN CO. 2,762 0 132 713 0 0 0 0 0 841 0 10 0 0 0 6 0 16 0 23 0 0 0 31 0 0 0 6 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 6 NOLAN CO. 
NUECES CO. 18,979 41 1.779 10,691 393 8 0 208 30 6,500 0 662 11 66 21 314 25 422 0 869 54 0 277 904 6 17 7 446 36 61 0 22 5 7 45 115 МОЕСЕ5 СО. 
OCHILTREE СО. 1,394 0 72 836 74 о о 19 0 504 0 33 0 0 0 23 0 11 0 5 4 0 7 61 0 0 0 25 6 0 0 0 0 0 0 5 OCHILTREE CO. 
OLDHAM CO. 487 0 25 152 0 0 0 0 0 165 0 B 0 0 0 0 1 7 0 0 0 0 0 17 0 0 0 2 1 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 OLDHAM CO. 
ORANGE CO. 11,812 30 7,462 3,090 42 0 0 41 0 4,716 0 430 8 0 17 25 6 39 0 152 6 0 7 181 0 8 9 162 14 9 0 0 0 10 11 40 ORANGE CO. 
PALO PINTO CO. 4,334 0 145 1,043 7 0 0 0 0 1,696 0 117 0 0 0 + 0 15 0 56 0 0 0 112 0 8 0 74 0 0 0 0 0 Ж 11 28 PALO РІМТО CO. 
PANOLA CO. 3,389 6 212 446 6 0 0 0 4 1,149 0 22 0 0 0 0 0 7 0 35 0 0 0 44 0 0 0 14 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 19 PANOLA CO. 
PARKER CO. 8,140 6 427 2,190 29 0 0 23 11 2,589 0 157 0 0 0 13 8 79 0 78 18 0 2 179 6 0 0 64 0 0 0 30 0 7 9 61 PARKER CO. 
PARMER CO. 1,510 0 17 581 0 0 0 10 0 533 0 15 0 0 0 52 0 26 0 18 0 0 0 62 0 0 0 32 1 0 0 0 0 0 0 6 PARMER CO. 
PECOS CO. 2,033 7 113 499 0 0 0 4 0 674 0 15 0 0 0 0 0 30 0 8 0 0 0 119 0 0 0 22 6 0 0 0 0 0 0 26 PECOS CO. 
POLK CO. 4,337 6 341 893 27 0 0 9 6 1,928 0 131 0 0 0 7 7 10 0 85 3 0 0 120 0 0 0 46 4 0 0 51 0 0 0 31 POLK CO. 
POTTER CO. 15,185 14 799 4,881 ?9 0 0 46 0 5,018 0 305 0 617 7 0 7 149 7 302 12 0 49 515 0 14 0 183 68 0 0 0 0 0 0 77 РОТТЕН СО. 
PRESIDIO СО 331 7 9 76 3 0 0 0 0 91 0 5 0 0 0 4 0 0 0 3 0 0 0 3 0 3 0 0 3 0 0 0 0 0 0 PRESIDIO CO. 
RAINS CO. 1,010 0 37 93 8 0 0 0 0 349 0 4 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 18 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 RAINS CO. 
RANDALL CO. 14,268 4 942 5,689 87 0 0 27 23 4,368 0 322 0 28 0 20 0 235 0 319 11 0 73 449 0 0 0 248 37 0 17 37 0 0 6 RANDALL CO. 
REAGAN CO. 467 0 38 237 0 0 0 0 0 239 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 15 0 0 0 19 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 REAGAN CO. 
REAL CO. 454 0 8 175 0 0 0 0 0 130 0 2 0 0 0 0 3 2 0 7 0 0 0 5 0 0 0 3 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 REAL CO. 
RED RIVER CO. 2,386 0 48 324 0 0 0 0 0 1,079 0 11 0 0 0 0 0 7 0 2 0 0 2 12 0 0 0 19 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 RED RIVER CO. 
REEVES CO. 1,535 4 86 396 6 0 0 0 0 539 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 8 0 11 4 0 0 48 0 0 0 18 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 REEVES CO. 
REFUGIO CO. 728 0 60 635 0 0 0 2 0 317 0 17 0 0 0 0 0 1 0 23 18 0 0 15 0 0 0 13 2 0 0 0 0 0 0 16 REFUGIO СО. 
ROBERTS СО. 275 0 9 64 0 0 0 1 0 71 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 13 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 3 ROBERTS CO. 
ROBERTSON CO. 1,788 0 66 391 0 0 0 0 0 641 0 148 0 0 0 3 0 8 0 718 0 0 3 17 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 12 0 34 7 ROBERTSON CO. 
ROCKWALL CO. 2,546 0 165 902 21 0 0 10 10 832 0 59 0 0 0 0 6 37 0 77 0 2 8 64 0 0 0 41 26 0 0 0 0 0 8 23 ROCKWALL СО. 
RUNNELS СО. 1,943 0 53 1,581 5 0 0 13 0 792 0 2 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 26 0 0 6 48 0 0 0 9 5 0 0 0 0 0 0 28 RUNNELS СО. 
RUSK CO. 6,126 0 446 1,149 4 0 0 0 0 2,798 0 88 0 0 0 8 16 15 0 46 0 0 0 118 0 0 0 59 10 0 0 0 0 5 6 18 RUSK CO. 
SABINE CO. 2,449 0 124 220 0 0 0 6 0 699 0 13 0 0 0 0 0 11 0 15 0 0 0 34 0 0 0 12 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 5АВІМЕ СО. 
SAN AUGUSTINE СО. 1,703 0 40 126 0 0 0 0 0 739 0 14 0 0 0 0 0 2 0 0 0 0 0 18 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 SAN AUGUSTINE CO. 
SAN JACINTO CO. 1,560 0 168 343 7 0 0 5 0 722 0 7 0 0 0 0 9 11 0 33 7 0 0 59 0 0 0 18 0 7 0 0 0 0 0 SAN JACINTO CO. 
SAN PATRICIO CO. 4374 0 417 2,998 16 0 0 47 7 1,684 0 144 0 0 0 15 7 62 0 153 10 0 26 129 0 7 0 105 14 0 0 18 2 0 0 SAN PATRICIO CO. 
SAN SABA CO. 1,227 0 43 272 0 0 0 2 0 512 0 12 0 0 0 0 0 2 0 6 0 0 0 37 0 0 0 14 2 0 0 0 0 0 0 SAN SABA CO. 
SCHLEICHER CO. 449 0 28 203 2 0 0 0 0 164 0 12 0 0 0 0 0 4 0 2 0 0 9 10 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 SCHLEICHER CO. 
SCURRY CO. 3,198 5 98 618 11 0 0 0 0 1,1% 0 31 0 0 0 0 0 11 0 0 0 0 5 26 0 0 0 0 6 0 0 0 0 0 0 SCURRY СО. 
SHACKELFORD СО. 781 0 32 245 0 0 0 0 0 279 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 7 0 0 0 0 0 11 0 0 0 13 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 SHACKELFORD СО. 
SHELBY СО. 4,541 0 154 509 12 0 0 3 0 1,510 0 4 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 15 0 0 0 17 0 0 0 15 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 SHELBY CO. 
SHERMAN CO. 405 0 29 183 0 0 0 0 0 201 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 0 0 0 0 0 18 0 0 0 3 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 SHERMAN CO. 
SMITH CO. 21,185 15 1,084 5,035 56 0 0 76 20 6,523 0 367 7 11 0 142 28 110 9 214 17 14 91 531 8 16 0 254 5 в 0 0 0 0 19 109 SMITH CO. 
SOMERVELL CO. 910 0 44 131 0 0 0 8 0 408 0 13 0 0 0 0 0 4 0 2 2 0 0 19 0 0 0 2 7 0 0 0 0 0 0 13 SOMERVELL CO. 
STARR CO. 117 0 0 13 0 0 0 0 0 30 0 7 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 3 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 9 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 STARR CO. 
STEPHENS CO. 2,328 0 23 278 0 0 0 0 0 649 0 9 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 45 0 0 0 71 0 0 0 17 6 0 0 6 0 8 0 0 STEPHENS CO. 
STERLING CO. 211 0 4 41 0 0 0 0 0 83 0 2 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 3 0 0 0 22 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 STERLING CO. 
STONEWALL CO 613 0 15 120 0 0 0 0 0 192 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 4 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 STONEWALL CO. 
SUTTON CO. B45 0 41 405 0 0 0 0 0 243 0 10 0 0 0 7 0 0 0 38 0 0 0 13 0 0 0 15 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 SUTTON СО. 
SWISHER СО 1,775 0 29 446 0 0 0 0 0 577 0 21 0 0 0 0 0 23 0 0 0 0 0 31 0 0 0 4 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 9 SWISHER СО. 
TARRANT CO. 121,470 286 7,989 43,138 766 24 10 670 569 42,829 115 4,611 45 416 65 477 249 1,679 217 3,587 218 72 979 4,604 14 161 35 2,605 306 81 51 306 73 104 290 1,085 TARRANT CO. 
TAYLOR CO. 18,274 7 1,066 5,631 62 0 0 56 15 5,999 0 383 31 19 0 34 13 127 0 295 13 0 61 598 6 7 0 299 18 29 0 144 0 10 8 124 TAYLOR CO. 
TERRELL CO. 124 0 2 25 0 0 0 0 0 66 0 9 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 0 0 0 4 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 TERRELL CO. 
TERRY CO. 2,031 0 81 397 0 0 0 0 0 750 0 0 0 0 0 17 0 17 0 12 0 0 6 55 0 0 0 49 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 6 ТЕННҮ СО. 
THROCKMORTON СО. 469 0 4 63 3 0 0 0 0 199 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 22 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 3 THROCKMORTON CO. 
TITUS CO. 4,642 0 92 425 9 0 0 12 0 1,506 0 26 0 0 0 0 0 0 33 0 0 0 0 77 0 0 0 11 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 12 TITUS CO. 
TOM GREEN CO. 10,839 27 680 6,047 140 0 0 71 0 4,042 0 216 0 0 0 15 7. 186 0 250 24 0 14 456 0 20 0 268 5 0 0 46 0 0 31 81 TOM GREEN CO. 
TRAVIS CO. 49,540 97 4,837 33,808 432 25 0 350 820 15,421 10 2,727 85 38 22 780 172 1,018 37 2,360 178 47 1,004 2,918 10 51 6 3,535 272 89 91 299 10 76 167 550 TRAVIS CO. 
TRINITY CO 1,860 0 109 280 0 0 0 0 8 626 0 16 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 39 0 0 0 42 0 0 0 15 12 0 0 0 0 0 7 0 TRINITY СО. 
TYLER CO. 2,709 6 475 505 0 0 0 6 0 1,511 0 9 0 0 0 0 0 9 0 26 0 0 0 75 0 0 8 27 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 12 TYLER CO. 
UPSHUR CO. 5,473 0 158 826 19 0 0 8 0 1,701 0 37 0 0 0 0 0 40 0 16 0 0 7 167 0 0 0 33 6 0 0 0 0 0 0 28 UPSHUR CO. 
UPTON CO. 819 0 50 399 0 0 0 0 0 480 0 18 0 0 0 0 0 3 0 0 0 0 0 70 0 0 0 14 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 4 UPTON CO. 
UVALDE CO. 1,565 0 131 984 0 0 0 0 3 483 0 37 0 0 0 10 0 19 0 24 0 0 0 75 0 8 0 28 6 0 0 0 0 0 0 4 UVALDE CO. 
VAL VERDE CO. 2,076 0 262 1,319 22 0 0 8 33 798 0 183 17 0 0 7 6 44 0 84 19 0 23 120 0 0 0 19 16 0 0 10 0 0 0 36 VAL VERDE CO. 
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ETHNIC POPULATION DATA FOR STATES AND COUNTIES — 1980 


RACE HISPANIC ORIGIN SINGLE ANCESTRY 
State/County Total Aleut Amer. Asian Black Chinese Eskimo Filipino Guam. Hawaiian Japanese Korean Samoan Viet} Cuban Mexican Other Puerto Jewish Albanian American Arab Armenian Assyrian Austrian British Basque Belgian Brazilian Cambodian Cape Croatian Czech & Danish Dutch Е. & №. Egyptian State/County 
Indian Indian (Est.)! & 0.5. Groups? W. Ind.3 Verdean Czechoslvk African 
| 
VAN ZANDT CO. 31,426 0 48 5 1,284 0 0 5 1 0 3 3 0 3 0 5,047 0 0 0 6 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 68 2 151 0 0 VAN ZANDT CO. 
VICTORIA CO. 68,807 0 137 33 4,710 23 0 43 2 1 32 16 0 26 * 0 2,469 118 0 0 45 0 0 7 0 0 0 6 2,101 33 144 0 0 VICTORIA CO. 
WALKER CO. 41,789 2 129 31 10,089 49 2 30 0 5 16 15 3 51 0 2,436 78 0 0 8 0 0 2 0 0 0 0 211 73 161 87 0 WALKER CO. 
WALLER CO. 19,798 0 19 9 8,325 4 0 1 2 7 2 7 0 9 0 588 18 2 0 15 11 13 2 0 0 0 0 190 10 28 30 16 WALLER CO. 
WARD CO. 13,976 0 45 1 444 1 0 4 0 0 2 0 0 0 0 820 6 0 0 3 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 26 0 130 0 0 WARD CO. 
WASHINGTON CO. 21,998 0 15 4 4,860 4 0 3 0 1 5 1 0 55 0 1,070 31 0 0 6 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 412 4 11 0 0 WASHINGTON СО. 
WEBB CO. 99,258 о 110 55 98 9 1 10 2 3 14 1 0 0 388 0 1,911 126 0 0 0 0 6 0 0 0 0 0 18 9 51 0 0 WEBB CO. 
WHARTON CO. 40,242 1 53 13 6,672 3 1 3 0 2 5 0 0 14 157 0 1,251 11 0 0 6 0 0 35 0 0 0 0 4979 223 7 15 0 WHARTON CO. 
WHEELER CO. 7,137 0 31 34 176 0 0 5 0 0 1 1 0 0 0 917 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 33 0 82 0 0 WHEELER CO. 
WICHITA CO. 121,082 | 10 543 112 10,873 139 2 202 16 40 142 122 1 538 240 0 12,450 65 0 0 80 0 0 21 0 0 0 11 338 101 546 18 0 WICHITA CO. 
WILBARGER CO. 15,931 0 71 3 1,398 27 0 6 0 2 7 0 0 1 1 0 1,869 6 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 89 13 233 0 0 WILBARGER CO. 
WILLACY CO. 17,495 0 15 4 92 0 0 0 1 0 0 1 0 1 1 0 486 0 0 0 6 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 13 0 13 0 0 WILLACY CO. 
WILLIAMSON CO. 76,521 0 113 144 4111 85 1 21 21 17 44 51 4 37 2 0 3,792 41 9 0 66 0 0 29 0 0 0 0 2,962 65 183 0 0 WILLIAMSON CO. 
WILSON CO. 16,756 1 21 1 157 1 0 4 0 0 1 6 0 1 2 0 406 7 0 0 13 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 202 7 59 5 0 WILSON СО. 
WINKLER CO. 9,944 0 21 3 243 0 0 0 0 1 2 0 0 0 0 0 1,345 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 6 17 48 0 0 WINKLER CO. 
WISE CO. 26,575 0 84 4 152 1 2 3 0 1 9 3 0 4 0 0 3,464 16 0 0 13 0 0 6 0 0 0 0 9 32 151 0 0 WISE CO. 
WOOD CO. 24,697 0 52 11 2564 6 1 2 1 2 4 0 0 3 5 0 4441 8 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 26 18 112 0 2 WOOD CO. 
YOAKUM CO. 8,299 0 57 6 100 0 0 0 0 0 1 0 0 0 0 0 655 6 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 11 5 24 0 0 YOAKUM СО. 
YOUNG CO. 19,083 0 70 9 264 1 0 12 0 1 6 12 0 27 6 0 3,186 7 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 45 12 88 0 0 YOUNG CO. 
ZAPATA CO. 6,628 0 5 1 1 0 0 1 0 0 2 0 0 0 0 0 279 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 25 0 0 ZAPATA CO. 
ZAVALA CO. 11,666 0 9 0 20 0 0 0 0 0 2 1 0 0 0 0 175 0 0 0 0 0 0 8 0 0 0 0 0 0 8 0 0 ZAVALA CO. 
UTAH 1,461,037 | 17 19,158 830 9,225 2,730 81 928 80 844 5,474 1,319 763 2,08 283 38021 20,504 1,494 2,127 64 46,727 1,099 258 7 1212 6 209 324 112 332 0 121 1,356 35,553 12,270 305 93 UTAH 
BEAVER CO. 4,378 0 27 2 0 16 0 0 0 2 3 1 0 0 0 4 38 6 0 34 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 59 19 0 0 BEAVER СО. 
BOX ELDER CO. 33,222 2 1289 12 11 4 3 6 0 13 297 14 1 28 0 991 307 1 39 996 6 2 0 14 0 4 0 0 0 0 0 15 1,547 71 0 0 BOX ELDER СО. 
CACHE CO. 57,176 0 206 64 213 204 0 15 1 12 193 55 3 140 11 370 321 6 0 1,388 90 6 0 56 0 6 6 0 0 0 0 31 1,974 330 114 7 САСНЕ СО. 
CARBON СО. 22,179 Oo 137 5 78 0 0 10 0 4 44 3 7 1 1 1,699 712 11 0 756 10 0 0 235 0 4 0 7 0 0 12 4 709 90 0 5 CARBON CO. 
DAGGETT CO. 769 0 1 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 1 0 0 0 0 11 2 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 7 34 10 0 0 DAGGETT CO. 
DAVIS CO. 146,540 2 741 36 2,235 158 11 282 20 43 673 196 82 219 19 3432 1784 201 0 4,381 34 27 0 50 0 16 28 0 0 0 9 185 2,646 1,007 7 0 DAVIS CO. 
DUCHESNE CO. 12,565 0 292 2 2 0 0 0 0 10 6 1 1 9 0 112 64 1 0 244 0 0 0 43 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 37 418 71 0 0 DUCHESNE СО. 
EMERY CO. 11,451 0 120 3 0 7 0 1 0 2 11 1 28 4 0 171 58 4 0 279 0 2 0 13 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 11 1,120 133 0 0 ЕМЕНҮ СО. 
GARFIELD CO. 3,673 0 66 0 1 0 0 0 0 1 4 3 1 0 0 21 15 0 0 227 2 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 5 46 16 0 2 GARFIELD CO. 
GRAND CO. 8,241 0 163 3 2 23 1 4 0 0 3 0 0 4 2 233 117 1 0 160 0 10 0 0 0 4 0 0 0 0 0 8 131 120 0 0 GRAND CO. 
IRON CO. 17,349 0 372 10 18 11 0 10 0 2 23 3 2 0 1 162 74 2 0 326 0 0 0 2 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 8 449 125 0 0 IRON CO. 
JUAB CO. 5,530 0 47 1 1 0 0 1 0 0 2 0 0 0 0 27 28 0 0 88 0 0 0 25 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 421 0 0 0 JUAB CO. 
KANE CO. 4,024 0 38 2 1 0 0 1 0 1 1 0 0 0 0 33 6 7 0 408 0 0 0 5 0 0 2 0 0 0 0 2 80 25 0 0 KANE CO. 
MILLARD CO. 8,970 0 137 0 1 70 0 1 0 0 2 5 0 57 0 122 33 2 0 351 0 0 0 6 0 0 0 0 26 0 0 о 387 35 0 0 MILLARD CO. 
MORGAN CO. 4,917 0 22 0 0 7 0 3 0 0 2 4 0 4 0 28 21 0 0 130 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 77 38 0 0 MORGAN CO. 
PIUTE CO. 1,329 0 5 1 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 13 4 0 0 3 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 о 108 18 0 0 PIUTE CO. 
RICH CO. 2,100 0 8 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 4 3 0 0 0 10 6 0 0 38 0 0 0 2 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 5 19 5 0 0 RICH CO. 
SALT LAKE CO. 619,066 5 4,285 514 4,056 1,554 34 358 35 326 2,893 683 468 1,190 121 19,514 10,364 868] 2,035 0 21,319 686 175 7 522 6 131 151 83 274 0 78 639 11,197 6,142 84 46 SALT LAKE CO. 
SAN JUAN CO. 12,253 0 5,99 1 11 9 1 6 0 13 3 7 0 1 0 259 172 2 0 855 3 0 0 9 0 0 0 0 0 0 7 0 172 52 0 0 SAN JUAN CO. 
SANPETE CO. 14,620 0 148 1 24 12 0 2 0 6 27 7 4 1 5 200 62 1 0 521 4 4 0 2 0 0 0 0 21 0 0 7 3,188 84 2 0 SANPETE CO. 
SEVIER CO. 14,727 0 178 7 0 0 0 0 0 1 4 8 0 0 0 102 73 0 0 342 0 0 0 6 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 28 1,541 71 0 0 SEVIER CO. 
SUMMIT CO. 10,198 1 43 0 7 4 1 2 0 2 17 2 0 0 9 88 105 2 0 389 0 0 0 4 0 8 0 0 0 0 4 2 96 32 0 0 SUMMIT CO. 
TOOELE CO. 26,033 о 37 11 168 26 3 20 3 6 45 25 1 5 3 1,363 966 63 0 807 0 0 0 20 0 0 9 0 0 0 0 16 304 102 0 0 TOOELE CO. 
UINTAH CO. 20,506 0 1,950 2 6 13 2 9 0 0 8 10 0 5 0 345 213 7 0 1,245 0 8 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 14 289 118 0 0 UINTAH CO. 
UTAH CO. 218,106 6 1,863 91 148 456 10 66 14 310 406 170 116 350 94 2,37 2,077 132 25 6,644 110 18 0 66 0 7 20 14 11 0 0 170 5,049 1,031 56 26 UTAH CO. 
WASATCH CO. 8,523 0 54 0 3 1 7 1 0 4 3 4 0 0 0 60 55 6 0 110 0 0 0 8 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 18 32 0 0 WASATCH СО. 
WASHINGTON СО. 26,065 о 255 5 12 9 0 7 0 12 34 2 3 3 0 196 92 10 0 325 0 0 0 10 0 0 18 0 0 0 5 19 624 235 0 0 WASHINGTON CO. 
WAYNE CO. 1,911 0 17 1 2 0 1 0 0 0 0 1 0 0 0 12 12 0 0 2 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 о 101 61 0 0 WAYNE СО. 
WEBER СО. 144,616 1 728 56 2,225 146 7 123 7 74 765 111 46 87 17 5,69 2,723 161 М 0 4,359 154 6 0 114 0 29 90 8 0 0 4 143 2,580 2,197 42 7 WEBER CO. 
VERMONT 511,456 8 968 343 1,135 271 8 101 14 18 227 288 8 85 15 35,790 790 126 8 682 1 10 138 35 5 3 23 645 496 1,807 Tt 2 VERMONT 
ADDISON CO. 29,406 0 29 8 67 4 0 7 0 0 7 21 0 3 0 2,333 12 0 0 12 0 0 9 6 0 0 5 37 21 324 0 0 ADDISON CO. 
BENNINGTON CO. 33,345 1 37 13 [7 15 0 12 5 0 22 19 0 7 2 1,850 60 11 6 113 0 2 2 0 0 0 0 67 74 186 0 0 ВЕММІМОТОМ СО. 
CALEDONIA CO. 25,808 0 16 5 25 2 0 1 0 0 5 12 0 1 1 2,639 33 14 0 11 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 18 30 27 0 0 CALEDONIA СО. 
СНІТТЕМПЕМ СО. 115,534 1 154 217 466 153 1 26 0 9 84 88 3 48 6 6,146 346 45 0 188 0 0 68 0 0 0 7 141 99 363 6 0 CHITTENDEN CO. 
ESSEX CO. 6,313 0 7 3 5 0 0 0 0 0 5 3 0 0 0 449 6 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 4 2 0 0 ESSEX CO. 
FRANKLIN CO. 34,788 1 419 10 45 9 2 5 0 0 4 5 1 0 0 2,901 20 0 0 25 1 0 0 0 0 0 0 1 11 41 0 0 FRANKLIN CO. 
GRAND ISLE CO. 4,613 0 25 1 6 0 0 0 1 0 0 0 0 1 0 448 2 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 3 2 21 0 0 GRAND ISLE CO. 
LAMOILLE CO. 16,767 0 15 2 24 3 0 4 0 2 3 4 0 0 0 1,739 2 1 0 54 0 0 5 0 0 0 0 35 26 51 0 0 LAMOILLE CO. 
ORANGE CO. 22,739 0 29 3 36 5 0 2 0 0 15 12 0 5 0 1,869 6 0 0 7 0 0 10 0 0 0 2 32 36 46 0 0 ORANGE CO. 
ORLEANS CO. 23,440 0 22 6 13 1 0 3 0 0 0 16 0 0 0 2,278 15 3 0 6 0 0 19 0 3 2 0 5 12 48 0 0 ORLEANS CO. 
RUTLAND CO. 58,347 1 56 16 84 14 2 15 2 2 20 39 3 6 0 3,555 26 14 0 71 0 0 9 14 0 0 3 196 47 199 0 0 RUTLAND CO. 
WASHINGTON CO. 52,393 0 62 16 104 16 0 13 1 3 15 35 0 8 0 3,562 191 21 0 48 0 8 6 7 2 0 6 4 46 122 0 0 WASHINGTON CO. 
WINDHAM CO. 36,933 3 33 17 62 23 1 7 0 2 30 8 0 4 6 2,301 39 0 2 95 0 0 0 8 0 0 0 31 60 220 5 2 WINDHAM CO. 
WINDSOR CO. 51,030 1 64 26 106 26 2 6 5 0 17 26 1 2 0 3,720 32 17 0 52 0 0 10 0 0 1 0 36 28 157 0 0 WINDSOR СО. 
VIRGINIA 5,346818 | 87 9211 8,483 1,008,668 9,360 156 18,901 535 903 5,207 12,550 270 10000| 4,958 24,104 40,579 10,227 | 26,517 199 485,632 9,258 1,105 55 3,630 297 22 1,222 564 530 33 468 7,339 3,369 20951 2,009 856 VIRGINIA 
ACCOMACK CO. 31,268 0 42 3 11,401 5 1 16 3 6 8 0 3 0 7 295 87 30 0 2,983 0 0 0 9 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 15 5 47 0 0 АССОМАСК СО. 
ALBEMARLE CO. 55,783 1 38 92 6,183 170 2 30 3 0 57 119 4 29 54 139 178 48 0 4,632 42 5 0 48 0 0 43 18 5 0 4 47 59 286 4 8 ALBEMARLE CO. 
ALLEGHANY CO. 14,333 0 12 8 356 4 0 6 3 0 2 0 0 1 1 37 40 2 0 2,324 7 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 9 24 0 0 ALLEGHANY CO. 
AMELIA CO. 8,405 0 4 15 3,215 1 0 0 0 0 5 0 0 1 6 62 22 0 0 762 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 9 6 50 0 0 AMELIA CO. 
AMHERST CO. 29,122 0 157 10 5,963 9 0 14 1 2 7 4 0 1 13 129 62 9 0 4,874 6 0 0 5 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 7 6 73 15 0 AMHERST CO. 
APPOMATTOX CO. 11,971 0 9 1 2778 1 1 0 3 1 3 0 0 0 1 55 12 8 0 1,763 2 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 4 0 35 4 0 APPOMATTOX CO. 
ARLINGTON CO. 152,599 4 38 1,231 14028 1,033 12 788 17 31 457 1,004 43 2,027 665 925 6,688 635 61 4,488 1,462 62 0 340 34 5 97 120 258 0 51 446 226 598 373 95 ARLINGTON CO. 
AUGUSTA CO. 53,732 0 34 17 2,031 21 1 9 1 2 14 12 0 55 8 177 102 13 0 8,597 13 7 0 24 0 0 6 0 0 0 0 28 12 465 53 0 AUGUSTA CO. 
BATH CO. 5,860 0 1 2 553 0 0 6 0 1 0 1 0 0 1 13 21 2 0 440 5 0 0 21 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 52 0 0 BATH CO. 
BEDFORD CO. 34,927 0 10 15 3971 16 0 14 0 1 7 4 0 0 14 120 73 13 0 6,217 12 0 0 11 0 0 8 0 0 0 8 6 8 135 0 0 BEDFORD CO. 
BLAND CO. 6,349 0 9 0 198 0 1 0 0 0 1 0 0 0 0 15 5 1 0 1,022 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 32 0 0 BLAND CO. 
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SINGLE ANCESTRY 
State/County English Finnish French & German Greek Guyan. Haitian Hungarian Iranian kish Israeli Italian Jamaican Laotian Latvian Lebanese Lithuan. Norwegian Pakistani Polish Portuguese Romanian Russian Scottish Serbian Slovak Slovene Swedish Swiss Syrian Taiwan. Thai Trinidad Turkish Ukranian Welsh State/County 
Fr. Can. _ & Azorean „И rare И zn à & Tobago | me) _ 
VAN ZANDT CO. 5260 0 114 812 5 0 0 16 0 2,530 7 39 0 13 0 0 7 21 0 68 0 0 0 164 0 0 0 26 15 0 0 0 0 0 3 22 VAN ZANDT CO. 
VICTORIA CO. 4,796 0 430 17,224 69 0 0 14 0 1,798 0 346 0 0 0 90 0 78 0 469 13 6 30 149 0 21 0 1399 12 17 0 0 0 0 13 51 VICTORIA CO. 
WALKER CO. 6225 9 616 2,451 11 0 0 34 35 2,355 12 168 10 0 0 T 0 53 19 528 6 0 7 282 0 0 0 63 28 0 0 0 0 0 5 47 WALKER CO. 
WALLER CO. 1447 0 258 1,256 49 0 0 19 0 367 0 38 17 0 0 0 0 12 0 309 6 0 0 13 0 0 0 21 6 0 0 0 0 0 2 6 WALLER CO. 
WARD CO. 2,605 0 109 673 2 0 0 0 0 860 0 40 0 0 0 0 0 13 0 3 0 0 0 72 0 0 0 46 2 0 0 0 0 0 0 14 WARD CO. 
WASHINGTON CO. 1441 7 170 7,684 0 0 0 0 7 472 0 70 0 0 0 6 0 0 6 745 0 0 0 20 0 0 0 T м 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 WASHINGTON CO. 
WEBB CO. 1,108 0 153 581 7 0 0 17 5 565 0 153 0 0 0 65 0 8 23 53 0 6 6 51 0 0 0 75 0 0 0 0 0 0 22 0 WEBB CO. 
WHARTON CO. 2,683 0 246 2,767 ЕЈ 0 0 27 0 840 0 99 5 0 0 0 13 17 0 180 0 0 17 56 0 0 0 187 38 0 0 0 0 0 0 15 WHARTON СО. 
WHEELER СО. 1286 0 63 304 2 0 0 0 0 506 0 4 0 0 0 0 0 15 0 7 0 0 0 51 0 1 0 21 29 0 0 0 0 0 0 9 WHEELER CO. 
WICHITA CO. 17858 20 1,105 7,086 170 0 12 112 5 5,68 14 588 58 0 8 58 19 115 21 367 22 14 152 561 12 18 0 364 77 0 12 58 5 25 38 46 WICHITA CO. 
WILBARGER CO. 2323 0 70 1,195 20 0 0 6 0 1,777 3 34 0 0 5 6 0 30 0 23 0 0 0 88 0 0 0 34 53 0 0 0 0 0 0 13 WILBARGER CO. 
WILLACY CO. 549 6 19 290 7 0 0 0 0 161 0 19 0 0 0 0 0 6 0 29 0 0 4 13 0 0 0 84 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 WILLACY CO. 
WILLIAMSON CO. 8781 53 683 8,753 59 0 0 46 17 3,366 2 267 0 0 0 33 6 106 0 293 9 14 40 408 0 19 0 1,033 138 0 0 71 0 5 18 77 WILLIAMSON CO. 
WILSON CO. 1,082 0 62 2,034 17 0 0 0 0 615 0 16 0 0 0 0 8 6 0 1,761 0 0 0 23 0 0 0 33 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 12 WILSON CO. 
WINKLER CO. 1292 0 87 430 0 0 0 0 0 391 0 15 0 0 0 0 0 1 0 0 0 0 0 23 0 0 0 18 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 7 WINKLER CO. 
WISE CO. 4,867 2 148 1,156 17 0 0 13 0 1,708 0 56 0 0 0 16 0 2 0 3 24 0 13 75 0 0 5 110 25 0 0 0 0 0 0 16 WISE CO. 
WOOD CO. 5091 0 175 561 0 0 5 0 0 1,660 0 42 0 0 0 0 0 12 0 23 6 0 8 77 0 0 0 43 а 0 0 0 0 0 0 39 WOOD CO. 
YOAKUM CO. 1425 0 18 202 9 0 0 0 0 443 0 5 0 0 0 6 0 12 0 17 0 0 0 19 0 0 0 6 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 7 YOAKUM CO. 
YOUNG CO. 3719 0 187 874 26 0 0 0 0 1,387 0 17 0 0 0 7 0 0 0 18 0 0 0 91 0 0 0 19 7 0 0 0 0 0 0 7 YOUNG CO. 
ZAPATA CO. 207 0 14 209 0 0 0 8 0 113 0 10 0 0 0 0 0 20 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 11 8 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 ZAPATA CO. 
ZAVALA CO. 228 0 19 174 0 0 0 0 0 72 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 23 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 ZAVALA СО. 
UTAH 404717 1,069 9268 55251 4,599 0 33 809 1,109 22,440 99 11,589 15 114 ж 563 425 7,967 28 3,113 595 142 1,40 13,045 36 89 72 19,685 5,071 73 100 364 5 73 288 5,568 UTAH 
BEAVER CO. 2021 0 20 151 2 0 0 0 0 65 0 14 0 0 0 0 0 12 0 2 2 0 0 40 0 0 0 46 n 0 0 0 0 0 0 31 BEAVER CO. 
BOX ELDER CO. 9,842 4 118 1,044 0 0 0 0 0 258 0 119 0 17 0 6 29 174 0 37 0 0 5 155 0 0 0 435 110 0 0 0 0 0 12 146 BOX ELDER CO. 
CACHE CO. 17275 14 279 1,937 75 0 0 85 267 546 6 230 0 0 6 16 6 305 0 99 0 13 58 588 0 6 0 1015 738 0 23 48 0 18 7 198 CACHE CO. 
CARBON CO. 4377 64 255 789 364 0 0 19 0 409 0 1,207 0 0 0 5 0 116 0 88 3 0 5 195 7 0 13 254 24 0 0 0 0 0 1 105 CARBON CO. 
DAGGETT CO. 356 0 14 83 0 0 0 0 0 38 0 10 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 6 0 0 4 15 0 0 0 20 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 9 DAGGETT CO. 
DAVIS CO. 40,834 100 729 5,667 325 0 0 59 34 1,797 21 726 11 50 8 10 7 762 0 409 60 13 36 1,170 5 6 8 1,405 360 0 0 221 0 14 21 377 DAVIS CO. 
DUCHESNE CO. 4,503 0 165 690 18 0 0 10 0 513 0 122 0 0 0 0 0 133 0 99 8 0 3 230 0 0 0 258 20 0 0 0 0 0 5 49 DUCHESNE CO. 
EMERY CO. 4298 2 168 593 6 0 0 0 0 316 0 143 0 0 0 0 0 7 0 37 0 0 10 189 0 0 0 198 20 0 0 0 0 5 0 66 EMERY CO. 
GARFIELD CO. 1432 0 23 97 0 0 0 4 0 35 0 7 0 0 0 0 0 14 0 0 0 0 0 17 0 0 0 34 2 0 0 0 0 0 0 12 GARFIELD CO. 
GRAND CO. 1841 7 140 964 26 0 9 15 0 558 0 153 0 0 0 0 7 61 0 14 7 18 29 67 0 5 0 139 6 0 0 0 0 0 0 59 GRAND CO. 
IRON CO. 6,524 9 162 671 12 0 0 2 15 357 0 87 0 0 0 0 32 36 0 26 30 0 3 275 0 0 0 346 36 0 0 0 0 0 0 212 IRON CO. 
JUAB CO. 2433 0 34 128 0 0 0 0 0 25 0 32 0 0 8 0 0 11 0 4 0 0 0 90 0 0 0 80 T 0 0 0 0 0 0 36 JUAB CO. 
KANE CO. 1,344 7 49 170 2 0 0 3 0 148 0 18 0 0 0 0 0 21 0 8 5 0 6 59 0 0 0 30 2 0 0 0 0 0 0 14 KANE CO. 
MILLARD CO. 3279 2 40 201 6 0 0 3 0 103 0 15 0 20 0 0 0 31 0 7 0 0 2 75 0 0 0 148 23 0 0 0 0 0 0 24 MILLARD CO. 
MORGAN CO. 1778 1 23 69 0 0 0 14 0 32 0 6 0 0 0 0 0 14 0 0 0 0 0 33 0 0 0 32 9 0 0 2 0 0 3 34 MORGAN CO. 
PIUTE CO. 497 2 5 39 0 0 0 0 0 37 0 5 0 0 0 0 3 14 0 2 0 0 0 5 0 0 0 27 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 9 PIUTE CO. 
RICH CO. 860 0 12 82 0 0 0 0 0 47 0 1 0 0 0 0 0 1 0 3 0 0 2 57 0 0 0 32 19 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 RICH CO. 
SALT LAKE CO. 154288 471 3,695 25,431 3,206 0 9 393 551 10,49 11 5,529 0 906 27 430 199 3,713 22 1,545 311 67 688 5,455 12 57 46 8,842 2,100 62 63 20 0 17 147 2,17 SALT LAKE CO. 
SAN JUAN CO. 1957 5 58 223 0 0 0 0 0 74 0 23 0 0 1 3 0 15 0 8 0 0 5 44 0 0 0 61 0 0 0 0 0 0 6 45 SAN JUAN CO. 
SANPETE CO. 2818 4 84 510 4 0 0 2 13 165 0 64 0 3 0 4 5 122 0 7 0 2 5 161 0 0 0 370 29 0 0 2 0 0 1 147 SANPETE CO. 
SEVIER CO. 3801 0 111 492 0 0 0 2 0 230 0 26 0 0 0 0 0 213 0 16 0 0 3 108 0 0 0 265 12 0 0 0 0 0 0 86 SEVIER CO. 
SUMMIT CO. 3352 4 54 167 т 0 0 6 0 185 0 107 0 0 0 0 0 44 0 53 17 0 27 96 12 0 0 138 26 0 0 0 0 0 9 14 SUMMIT CO. 
TOOELE CO. 6519 21 194 920 80 0 0 11 0 359 0 275 0 0 0 0 0 90 0 50 29 0 5 204 0 0 5 429 42 0 0 14 0 0 11 128 TOOELE CO. 
UINTAH CO. 6577 7 161 1,085 31 0 0 33 0 482 0 90 0 0 0 0 0 86 0 43 0 0 13 244 0 0 0 336 71 0 0 0 0 0 0 61 UINTAH CO. 
UTAH CO. 68,293 237 1472 6,499 134 0 8 63 30 2,351 0 988 4 113 10 70 77 882 0 264 89 11 111 1,696 0 8 0 2494 588 4 14 0 5 13 26 774 UTAH CO. 
WASATCH CO. 3631 0 69 222 3 0 0 3 0 209 0 43 0 0 0 0 0 28 0 0 5 0 12 287 0 0 0 106 149 0 0 0 0 0 0 59 WASATCH CO. 
WASHINGTON CO. 10,922 5 287 1,078 0 0 0 21 15 511 0 155 0 0 0 0 37 111 0 30 3 0 36 323 0 0 0 453 414 0 0 0 0 0 2 83 WASHINGTON CO. 
WAYNE CO. 639 2 4 125 0 0 0 0 0 9 0 5 0 0 0 0 0 19 0 0 2 0 0 41 0 0 0 58 1 0 0 0 0 0 0 27 WAYNE CO. 
WEBER CO. 38,426 101 1,43 5,124 294 0 7 61 184 227 61 1,389 0 85 0 19 23 868 6 256 24 18 72 1,126 0 7 0 1,634 252 7 0 57 0 6 37 644 WEBER СО. 
VERMONT 79019 675 68421 11,617 528 0 8 771 91 23,353 21 8,769 27 32 2 657 444 838 7 5,485 340 122 1,824 5,922 8 139 2 2,534 348 53 33 85 11 29 384 1,050 VERMONT 
ADDISON CO. 4204 16 3,921 725 4 0 0 35 2 1,090 0 321 0 0 0 12 19 50 0 158 26 10 93 241 0 2 0 93 6 0 4 0 0 0 12 25 ADDISON CO. 
BENNINGTON CO. 5,140 34 2371 1,210 20 0 0 85 3 1,740 0 643 6 30 6 60 38 126 0 301 6 4 138 310 2 14 0 159 23 0 0 0 0 0 21 105 BENNINGTON CO. 
CALEDONIA CO. 4,789 1 3,290 394 0 0 0 22 13 944 0 254 0 0 0 28 14 39 0 86 12 3 80 544 0 6 0 98 4 5 0 20 0 0 18 27 CALEDONIA CO. 
CHITTENDEN CO. 13,359 119 21,39 2,942 210 0 0 124 6 6162 17 1,808 0 о 10 270 125 153 7 966 120 44 563 975 0 50 0 450 63 36 29 37 11 0 96 130 CHITTENDEN CO. 
ESSEX CO. 1442 6 1,257 64 2 0 0 18 0 268 0 41 0 0 3 4 0 0 0 20 2 0 15 63 0 0 0 26 6 2 0 4 0 0 0 2 ESSEX CO. 
FRANKLIN CO. 5811 10 9,483 413 45 0 0 35 0 1,287 0 208 0 0 0 15 14 18 0 84 18 5 34 279 0 8 0 40 13 0 0 4 0 0 6 22 FRANKLIN CO. 
GRAND ISLE CO. 568 0 907 58 0 0 0 15 0 111 0 28 0 0 0 2 3 6 0 27 0 7 8 130 0 0 0 17 8 0 0 6 0 0 2 4 GRAND ISLE CO. 
LAMOILLE CO. 3091 5 1,538 453 13 0 0 24 0 763 0 126 2 0 2 2 24 21 0 83 9 0 26 157 0 0 0 28 20 0 0 2 0 0 8 32 LAMOILLE CO. 
ORANGE CO. 4976 34 1,814 470 25 0 0 30 2 755 0 295 0 0 0 2 8 50 0 77 23 3 57 408 0 2 0 126 26 4 0 0 0 0 2 41 ORANGE CO. 
ORLEANS CO. 4,702 11 5,007 340 28 0 0 19 0 707 0 128 0 0 4 0 8 5 0 79 10 0 34 305 0 0 0 31 5 0 0 0 0 0 19 25 ORLEANS CO. 
RUTLAND CO. 6,982 124 4,567 1,274 57 0 3 200 0 3,465 0 1,945 0 0 4 26 31 114 0 1,918 14 18 163 459 6 20 0 461 36 0 0 0 0 0 50 382 RUTLAND CO. 
WASHINGTON CO. 7,172 54 6,265 997 37 0 0 21 47 2,151 0 1,568 7 0 2 186 22 68 0 221 36 2 170 1,049 0 18 0 316 36 4 0 12 0 29 43 91 WASHINGTON CO. 
WINDHAM CO. 6,829 70 2,842 990 63 0 4 59 0 2,093 4 603 10 о 12 33 72 80 0 765 48 7 195 512 0 15 0 400 63 0 0 0 0 0 91 84 WINDHAM CO. 
WINDSOR CO. 9954 191 3,720 1,287 24 0 1 84 18 1,877 0 801 2 2 9 17 66 108 0 700 16 19 248 490 0 4 2 289 39 2 0 0 0 0 16 80 WINDSOR СО. 
VIRGINIA 1,082,559 1,665 45,506 292,166 11,599 195 191 8,225 3,622 221,665 286 52,144 1,558 840 653 3,925 3,385 7,364 1,279 28,144 2,845 1,368 13,363 32,373 278 2,506 189 10,805 3,000 613 223 1,630 288 913 3,647 7,096 VIRGINIA 
: = са эй. c 28 = | = ees 
ACCOMACK CO. 9,496 10 195 577 4 0 0 7 0 746 0 152 18 0 0 0 3 13 0 49 5 0 3 92 0 0 0 26 4 0 0 7 0 0 6 30 ACCOMACK CO. 
ALBEMARLE CO. 13,309 32 620 3,165 167 0 0 71 13 1946 16 656 0 0 6 28 53 123 14 268 32 42 233 513 0 51 0 197 53 6 0 20 6 19 42 74 ALBEMARLE CO. 
ALLEGHANY CO. 4542 6 48 763 31 0 0 0 0 704 0 17 0 0 0 7 0 0 0 60 5 0 10 86 0 0 0 37 0 0 0 0 0 0 ii 6 ALLEGHANY CO. 
AMELIA CO. 2316 0 74 228 0 0 0 0 0 247 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 5 0 0 0 51 0 0 0 8 36 0 0 0 0 0 0 9 AMELIA CO. 
AMHERST CO. 9,066 13 170 909 0 0 0 7 10 1,097 0 142 0 0 0 0 0 8 0 50 0 0 7 251 0 0 0 38 15 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 AMHERST СО. 
АРРОМАТТОХ СО. 4001 0 82 293 0 0 0 8 0 499 0 1 0 0 0 2 0 24 0 0 0 0 0 68 0 0 0 18 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 5 APPOMATTOX CO. 
ARLINGTON CO. 17,301 73 1,858 9,159 1160 30 44 610 726 8,43 12 3,164 27 245 58 334 358 460 251 1,832 299 171 1,562 1,194 39 222 22 744 207 101 7 185 0 118 375 312 ARLINGTON СО. 
AUGUSTA CO. 11256 8 337 6,757 0 0 0 45 0 2,343 0 258 0 0 7 13 11 83 0 82 2 0 23 448 0 0 0 103 90 0 0 0 0 37 5 63 AUGUSTA CO. 
BATH CO. 1765 0 23 418 0 0 0 0 0 478 0 30 147 0 0 0 0 6 0 29 0 0 6 67 0 0 0 14 — 18 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 BATH CO. 
BEDFORD CO. 8,863 6 230 1,656 4 0 0 26 0 1,720 0 149 0 0 0 12 0 22 0 44 5 0 17 155 0 7 0 80 8 0 0 0 0 0 0 54 BEDFORD CO. 
BLAND CO. 2362 0 40 342 0 0 0 0 0 373 0 54 0 0 0 0 0 28 0 8 0 0 0 16 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 12 BLAND CO. 
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ETHNIC POPULATION DATA FOR STATES AND COUNTIES — 1980 


| RACE HISPANIC ORIGIN SINGLE ANCESTRY 
State/County Total Aleut Amer. Asian Black Chinese Eskimo Filipino Guam. Hawaiian Japanese Korean Samoan  Viet| Cuban Mexican Other Puerto Jewish Albanian American Arab Armenian Assyrian Austrian British Basque Belgian Brazilian Cambodian Cape Croatian Czech & Danish Dutch Е. & №. Egyptian State/County 
| Indian | Indian Span. Rican| (Est)! & U.S. Groups? W. Ind.3 Verdean _ Czechoslvk . African 
BOTETOURT CO. 23,270 0 13 10 1.124 0 0 1 0 2 3 5 0 0 1 61 59 7 6 4,296 27 0 0 0 0 0 5 0 16 0 0 0 6 103 0 Jl BOTETOURT CO. 
BRUNSWICK CO. 15,632 0 4 6 8,972 0 0 0 0 1 2 0 0 0 8 80 21 0 0 1,761 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 10 0 55 Т 0 BRUNSWICK CO. 
BUCHANAN CO. 37,989 0 14 24 21 0 1 14 0 0 1 2 0 2 11 180 135 10 0 13273 3 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 202 0 0 BUCHANAN CO. 
BUCKINGHAM CO. 11,751 0 2 0 4,979 0 0 9 0 0 2 5 0 0 0 95 38 0 0 2,105 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 0 31 0 0 BUCKINGHAM CO. 
CAMPBELL CO. 45,424 1 27 67 6,861 47 1 10 0 2 9 15 0 17 4 144 99 7 0 6,630 6 0 0 18 0 0 13 0 0 0 0 11 5 211 0 0 CAMPBELL СО. 
CAROLINE СО. 17,904 1 190 5 7,693 5 0 3 3 7 2 11 0 3 1 52 60 15 0 2,376 6 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 26 7 25 1 0 CAROLINE СО. 
CARROLL СО. 27,270 1 9 3 94 0 0 3 0 0 6 0 0 0 0 97 51 0 2 3,397 2 о о о о 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 209 0 0 CARROLL CO. 
CHARLES CITY CO. 6,692 0 552 0 4,726 0 0 0 0 1 2 0 0 0 1 63 29 5 0 448 0 0 0 10 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 6 0 0 CHARLES CITY CO. 
CHARLOTTE CO. 12,266 0 5 2 4,737 0 0 0 0 1 2 1 0 0 23 68 21 6 0 933 0 0 0 1 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 3 7 17 10 0 CHARLOTTE СО. 
CHESTERFIELD CO. 141,372 0 249 264 13,910 197 2 148 2 14 64 266 5 134 91 310 474 120 6 11,814 208 51 0 51 0 0 28 0 0 0 6 266 60 558 0 0 CHESTERFIELD СО. 
CLARKE CO. 9,965 0 6 4 1,144 0 0 13 0 1 2 2 0 0 1 25 11 3 0 1,096 0 0 0 1 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 3 0 86 7 0 CLARKE CO. 
CRAIG CO. 3,948 0 0 0 8 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 10 6 5 0 572 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 21 0 46 0 0 CRAIG CO. 
CULPEPER CO. 22,620 0 48 14 4,653 13 0 4 0 2 4 3 0 11 2 74 70 12 0 3,511 16 0 0 6 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 19 7 51 0 0 CULPEPER CO. 
CUMBERLAND CO. 7,881 0 4 0 3,393 0 0 2 0 2 0 1 0 0 1 56 12 3 0 499 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 5 0 14 0 0 CUMBERLAND CO. 
DICKENSON CO. 19,806 0 3 3 94 0 1 2 1 0 6 2 0 3 1 84 55 3 0 2,708 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 43 0 0 DICKENSON СО. 
DINWIDDIE CO. 22,602 1 15 13 9,653 6 0 8 1 1 13 4 0 2 14 97 60 5 0 3,162 0 0 0 9 0 0 11 0 0 0 0 64 7 40 0 0 DINWIDDIE CO. 
ESSEX CO. 8,864 0 35 2 3,543 1 0 33 1 2 1 3 0 0 0 52 18 4 0 707 3 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 32 8 0 0 ESSEX CO. 
FAIRFAX CO. 596,901 20 1,195 3,456 34,994 3,479 20 2918 86 139 1,710 6,660 37 4,240| 1,677 3,168 12,628 2,062 44 26,358 3,179 385 20 1,154 39 17 391 317 130 18 216 1,775 862 2,523 296 536 FAIRFAX CO. 
FAUQUIER CO. 35,889 0 43 14 5,635 20 0 15 3 5 21 24 8 12 10 124 75 50 0 3,877 23 0 7 13 0 0 21 0 0 0 0 63 22 213 0 0 FAUQUIER CO. 
FLOYD CO. 11,563 0 6 2 384 0 0 1 0 0 2 3 0 0 3 37 9 4 0 1,064 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 7 0 66 0 0 FLOYD CO. 
FLUVANNA CO. 10,244 0 12 1 3,013 0 0 3 0 0 2 1 0 0 3 33 10 6 0 940 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 25 7 22 0 0 FLUVANNA CO. 
FRANKLIN CO. 35,740 0 19 2 4,324 5 0 2 1 0 4 6 0 4 3 137 60 12 0 3,008 14 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 5 25 157 27 0 FRANKLIN CO. 
FREDERICK CO. 34,150 0 18 25 484 18 0 4 0 3 T 9 1 0 0 59 50 20 0 5,195 53 11 0 0 0 0 0 12 0 0 7 15 7 155 0 0 FREDERICK CO. 
GILES CO. 17,810 0 5 6 354 0 0 18 0 3 0 2 0 11 4 78 14 1 0 3,201 7 17 0 3 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 6 0 107 0 0 GILES CO. 
GLOUCESTER CO. 20,107 1 17 3 3,088 17 0 8 1 3 3 2 0 5 11 40 38 27 0 2,265 20 0 0 0 6 0 0 0 0 0 0 25 4 49 0 0 GLOUCESTER CO. 
GOOCHLAND CO. 11,761 0 6 1 4,275 7 0 4 0 0 3 0 0 0 1 38 12 6 0 705 14 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 7 4 51 0 0 GOOCHLAND СО. 
GRAYSON СО. 16,579 0 10 2 550 0 0 0 0 0 5 3 0 0 7 59 7 0 0 1,765 0 0 0 0 0 0 5 0 0 0 0 1 0 181 0 0 GRAYSON CO. 
GREENE CO. 7,625 0 5 1 576 0 0 3 0 0 5 1 0 0 0 30 27 1 0 922 0 0 0 0 0 0 Ж 0 0 0 0 0 0 18 0 0 GREENE CO. 
GREENSVILLE CO. 10,903 0 3 13 6,175 0 0 3 0 5 0 0 0 1 6 98 11 1 0 1,017 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 11 0 5 0 0 GREENSVILLE CO. 
HALIFAX CO. 30,599 1 50 6 12,268 0 0 7 0 1 10 0 0 0 2 146 38 3 0 5,009 3 0 0 0 0 0 6 0 0 0 0 0 14 54 0 0 HALIFAX CO. 
HANOVER CO. 50,398 1 60 22 6,558 18 2 14 0 1 16 3 0 20 9 126 100 25 5 5,196 13 0 0 12 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 142 19 152 8 0 HANOVER CO. 
HENRICO CO. 180,735 2 426 249 27,096 341 8 141 3 17 70 212 2 433 269 438 582 126 30 16,542 503 156 0 131 4 0 17 0 0 0 0 241 162 540 42 6 HENRICO CO. 
HENRY CO. 57,654 0 25 10 13,478 5 0 3 0 1 5 8 0 0 1 236 91 15 0 6,811 6 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 8 157 9 0 HENRY CO. 
HIGHLAND CO. 2,937 0 3 2 6 0 0 1 3 0 0 0 0 0 0 6 8 6 0 419 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 3 43 0 0 HIGHLAND CO. 
ISLE OF WIGHT CO. 21,603 0 28 2 8,875 1 0 1 0 3 5 2 0 0 13 117 56 13 0 2,282 6 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 6 2 24 0 0 ISLE ОҒ WIGHT CO. 
JAMES CITY CO. 22,763 1 45 14 6,439 15 3 39 5 1 14 73 0 9 9 68 106 47 0 1,744 7 9 0 18 0 0 34 0 0 0 0 27 12 69 0 0 JAMES CITY CO. 
KING AND QUEEN CO. 5,968 0 44 3 2,764 0 0 0 0 0 1 1 0 0 0 22 4 0 0 812 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 15 0 0 KING AND QUEEN CO. 
KING GEORGE CO. 10,543 0 11 3 2,385 5 2 27 0 0 Ж 16 1 10 1 20 42 13 0 716 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 6 5 19 0 0 KING GEORGE СО. 
KING WILLIAM CO. 9,334 0 210 0 3,219 T 0 5 0 0 0 1 0 13 3 59 11 5 0 1,011 0 0 0 2 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 53 0 23 0 0 KING WILLIAM CO. 
LANCASTER CO. 10,129 0 9 6 3,360 0 0 4 0 3 1 0 0 0 0 43 10 0 0 1,232 5 0 0 8 0 0 3 4 0 0 0 2 5 22 0 0 LANCASTER CO. 
LEE CO. 25,956 0 44 9 89 0 0 0 0 1 0 5 0 2 0 85 35 3 0 4,669 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 144 0 0 LEE CO. 
LOUDOUN CO. 57,427 0 90 97 5,018 109 4 52 0 6 47 64 0 55 60 171 498 124 0 4,728 67 6 16 49 0 0 ?9 21 12 0 0 158 7 272 0 0 LOUDOUN CO. 
LOUISA CO. 17,825 0 16 5 5,801 1 0 2 0 0 2 0 0 0 10 90 47 13 0 2,479 22 0 0 2 0 0 15 0 0 0 0 13 18 67 0 0 LOUISA CO. 
LUNENBURG CO. 12,124 0 6 1 4,764 0 2 0 0 2 2 0 0 2 16 67 38 3 0 1,437 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 15 2 0 LUNENBURG CO. 
MADISON CO. 10,232 0 7 1 1,831 0 0 1 0 0 1 3 1 0 0 77 35 7 0 1,575 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 6 0 0 0 0 MADISON СО. 
MATHEWS СО. 7,995 0 1 0 1,432 0 0 0 0 0 4 1 0 0 0 28 6 1 0 732 0 0 0 28 0 0 4 0 0 0 0 0 0 39 0 0 MATHEWS СО. 
MECKLENBURG СО. 29,444 0 6 6 11,867 3 0 10 0 3 3 0 0 3 2 243 66 1 2 3,546 2 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 52 43 0 MECKLENBURG CO. 
MIDDLESEX CO. 7,719 0 4 1 2,244 0 0 1 0 0 1 0 0 0 4 17 12 8 0 752 0 3 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 9 0 0 MIDDLESEX CO. 
MONTGOMERY CO. 63,516 2 69 152 1,897 287 2 36 0 2 49 91 2 92 28 148 292 43 0 3,695 118 21 0 52 0 0 6 0 0 0 10 146 51 438 17 6 MONTGOMERY CO. 
NELSON CO. 12,204 0 7 0 2,916 2 1 0 0 2 0 2 0 0 2 66 27 4 0 1,632 0 0 0 14 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 55 0 0 NELSON СО. 
NEW KENT СО. 8,781 0 83 1 2,287 2 0 0 0 1 1 0 0 0 0 10 21 17 0 744 10 0 0 6 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 46 9 15 0 0 NEW KENT СО. 
NORTHAMPTON CO. 14,625 0 9 0 7,289 0 0 6 0 1 4 2 0 3 0 150 35 9 0 733 0 10 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 4 0 0. NORTHAMPTON CO. 
NORTHUMBERLAND CO 9,828 0 6 1 3,306 0 0 1 0 2 2 0 0 0 2 100 T 0 0 1,097 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 11 31 14 0 NORTHUMBERLAND CO. 
NOTTOWAY CO. 14,666 0 6 6 5,725 0 0 3 0 4 3 E 0 2 0 102 31 9 0 1,893 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 22 80 0 0 NOTTOWAY CO. 
ORANGE CO. 18,063 0 11 4 3,235 1 2 1 0 1 8 9 0 4 2 57 14 10 0 3,267 6 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 8 8 B4 0 0 ORANGE CO. 
PAGE CO. 19,401 0 9 6 499 23 1 5 0 2 2 2 0 2 5 60 36 9 0 3,891 0 0 0 5 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 7 8 128 0 0 PAGE CO. 
PATRICK CO. 17,647 0 4 5 1,344 2 2 19 0 5 1 10 0 0 0 114 38 6 0 2,351 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 6 120 0 0 PATRICK CO. 
PITTSYLVANIA CO. 66,147 0 25 13 19,988 0 0 17 0 4 12 6 0 1 10 370 95 8 0 9,199 0 0 0 3 0 0 13 0 0 0 0 12 0 166 0 0 PITTSYLVANIA CO. 
POWHATAN CO. 13,062 0 9 1 3,320 0 0 2 0 1 2 5 0 0 0 28 13 8 0 1,172 0 0 0 0 0 0 4 0 0 0 0 0 0 65 0 0 POWHATAN CO. 
PRINCE EDWARD CO. 16,456 0 9 7 6,169 12 0 11 0 4 5 3 0 2 12 68 35 11 0 1,333 T 0 0 12 0 0 0 0 10 0 0 4 0 71 0 0 PRINCE EDWARD СО. 
PRINCE GEORGE CO. 25,733 1 74 23 7,481 37 1 81 31 15 64 195 10 28 11 314 233 372 0 1,856 57 4 0 12 0 0 6 0 0 0 0 451 12 51 0 0 PRINCE GEORGE CO. 
PRINCE WILLIAM CO 144,703 1 353 168 11,918 312 4 556 32 71 326 378 7 230 143 1017 1,433 679 0 9,239 131 38 0 83 0 0 106 11 34 0 10 429 142 673 7 22 PRINCE WILLIAM CO. 
PULASKI CO. 35,229 0 52 d 1,867 21 1 2 0 2 12 16 0 4 11 131 34 6 0 5,251 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 12 7 254 0 0 PULASKI CO. 
RAPPAHANNOCK CO. 6,093 0 0 1 689 2 0 2 0 0 0 3 0 1 2 30 13 9 0 1,054 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 1 0 17 0 0 RAPPAHANNOCK CO. 
RICHMOND CO. 6,952 0 2 0 2,218 0 0 2 0 1 0 0 0 0 14 22 14 0 0 741 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 10 0 0 RICHMOND CO. 
ROANOKE CO. 72,945 0 35 82 1,685 27 1 62 0 0 16 46 1 16 9 161 154 30 0 7,163 154 0 0 50 0 0 6 0 0 0 0 96 59 344 0 0 ROANOKE CO. 
ROCKBRIDGE CO. 17,911 0 10 9 581 4 0 0 0 0 0 2 0 1 2 66 36 4 0 2,438 20 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 22 75 0 0 ROCKBRIDGE CO. 
ROCKINGHAM CO. 57,038 0 33 7 788 23 0 10 3 2 30 15 0 54 12 280 85 38 0 6,529 10 0 0 9 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 20 16 303 6 0 ROCKINGHAM CO. 
RUSSELL CO. 31,761 0 28 5 300 1 0 0 4 0 1 2 0 1 8 74 73 2 0 5,803 0 0 0 0 0 0 7 0 0 0 0 0 0 128 0 0 RUSSELL CO. 
SCOTT CO. 25,068 0 14 2 157 0 0 1 0 0 1 1 0 0 5 72 44 1 0 4,371 24 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 6 90 0 0 SCOTT CO. 
SHENANDOAH CO. 27,559 1 32 1 374 4 0 2 0 0 13 6 0 1 1 120 67 3 0 3,204 21 0 0 8 0 0 15 0 0 0 0 8 0 153 0 0 SHENANDOAH CO. 
SMYTH CO. 33,366 0 22 13 594 0 0 29 0 0 5 0 0 11 9 95 50 6 0 4,277 6 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 17 0 190 0 0 5МҮТН СО. 
SOUTHAMPTON СО. 18,731 0 18 2 8,999 5 0 10 2 2 3 0 0 0 2 99 44 17 0 1,756 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 5 0 6 0 0 SOUTHAMPTON CO. 
SPOTSYLVANIA CO. 34,435 1 64 TX 5,082 9 1 75 = 2 24 67 3 9 22 95 101 74 0 4,721 6 0 0 8 0 0 6 0 32 0 0 79 27 17 26 0 SPOTSYLVANIA CO. 
STAFFORD CO. 40,470 0 91 5 2,905 20 0 32 6 12 47 60 0 26 26 177 172 127 0 3,738 40 8 0 42 0 0 0 0 0 0 19 55 22 194 0 0 STAFFORD CO. 
SURRY CO. 6,046 0 4 0 3,779 0 0 0 0 1 0 0 0 0 10 95 в 0 0 753 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 SURRY CO. 
SUSSEX CO. 10,874 0 1 3 6,635 0 0 0 0 1 1 0 0 0 0 150 32 0 0 808 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 12 0 9 3 0 SUSSEX CO. 
TAZEWELL CO. 50,511 0 39 36 1,304 13 0 56 0 0 10 10 0 2 13 146 111 4 18 6,793 22 0 0 2 0 0 5 0 0 0 0 57 19 565 8 0 TAZEWELL CO. 
WARREN CO. 21,200 0 21 6 1,189 16 2 7 0 17 6 2 0 2 1 83 75 35 0 2,403 33 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 7 14 109 0 0 WARREN CO. 
WASHINGTON CO. 46,487 0 19 12 798 13 0 8 4 1 Ж 9 0 15 6 104 72 4 0 4,475 8 0 0 10 0 0 10 0 0 0 0 0 0 305 6 0 WASHINGTON CO. 
WESTMORELAND CO. 14,041 0 14 5 5,335 4 0 6 0 5 8 8 0 0 3 87 27 1 0 1,033 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 55 0 0 WESTMORELAND CO. 
WISE CO. 43,863 0 38 62 857 3 0 19 0 2 6 7 0 0 13 100 85 6 0 5,659 6 2 0 8 0 0 0 0 0 0 7 1 12 288 2 0 WISE CO. 
WYTHE CO. 25,522 0 11 1 910 10 0 7 0 1 3 8 0 14 7 59 35 0 0 2,002 0 6 0 13 0 0 6 0 0 0 5 0 31 249 0 0 WYTHE CO. 
YORK CO. 35,463 1 48 20 6,118 61 0 85 6 14 52 50 0 22 20 246 189 117 0 2,341 7 0 0 26 0 0 5 0 5 0 0 84 36 164 0 0 YORK CO. 
ALEXANDRIA CITY 103,217 6 262 473 23,006 560 1 409 34 18 197 651 11 535 202 642 2,685 513 7 4,198 496 96 0 195 24 0 51 18 0 5 27 217 87 347 478 80 ALEXANDRIA CITY 
BEDFORD CITY 5,991 0 2 0 1,159 1 0 0 0 0 0 4 0 0 2 52 9 3 0 1,138 0 0 0 0 0 0 5 0 0 0 0 Ж 12 49 0 0 BEDFORD CITY 
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SINGLE ANCESTRY 
State/County English Finnish French & German Greek Guyan. Haitian Hungarian Iranian Irish Israeli Italian Jamaican Laotian Latvian Lebanese Lithuan. Norwegian Pakistani Polish Portuguese Romanian Russian Scottish Serbian Slovak Slovene Swedish Swiss Syrian Taiwan. Thai Trinidad Turkish Ukranian Welsh State/County 
Fr. Can. & Azorean & Tobago | 
BOTETOURT CO. 4,567 0 179 2,042 13 0 0 10 0 1,013 0 45 0 0 0 27 0 12 0 39 0 0 9 78 0 6 0 57 6 0 0 0 0 3 4 39 BOTETOURT CO. 
BRUNSWICK CO. 3,822 2 75 135 0 0 0 14 0 292 0 5 0 0 0 0 5 0 0 11 0 0 0 48 0 0 0 6 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 5 BRUNSWICK CO. 
BUCHANAN CO. 13,086 0 73 1,236 0 0 0 15 0 1,569 0 18 0 0 0 3 6 0 0 8 0 0 0 111 0 0 0 7 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 10 BUCHANAN CO. 
BUCKINGHAM CO. 2,971 0 132 254 0 0 0 0 0 213 0 11 0 0 0 0 0 5 0 7 0 0 16 26 0 0 0 19 5 0 0 0 0 0 0 8 BUCKINGHAM CO. 
CAMPBELL CO. 13,888 5 356 2,027 10 0 0 7 0 1,953 0 162 14 0 0 6 2 40 0 59 0 0 30 274 0 0 6 36 0 0 0 0 0 0 27 37 CAMPBELL CO. 
CAROLINE CO. 3,052 0 55 334 16 0 0 26 0 348 0 38 0 0 0 0 0 25 0 19 0 0 0 46 0 45 0 17 7. 6 0 0 0 0 6 9 CAROLINE СО. 
CARROLL CO. 10,440 0 95 1,890 6 0 0 0 0 1,216 0 117 0 0 0 2 0 0 0 15 5 0 5 129 0 0 0 14 0 0 0 0 0 9 6 28 CARROLL CO. 
CHARLES CITY CO. 527 0 12 48 0 0 0 0 0 30 0 0 0 0 7 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 6 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 29 0 CHARLES CITY СО. 
CHARLOTTE CO. 4,008 0 47 158 0 0 0 3 0 361 0 7 0 0 0 0 0 3 0 0 4 0 0 16 0 0 0 10 17 0 0 0 0 0 0 8 CHARLOTTE CO. 
CHESTERFIELD CO. 36,043 58 1,200 8,193 284 0 0 145 45 5,430 0 1,505 T 0 0 187 46 169 0 847 81 9 110 1,079 7 73 6 235 86 8 13 5 0 0 83 232 CHESTERFIELD CO. 
CLARKE CO. 1,682 2 42 825 15 0 0 7 0 588 0 36 0 0 0 0 0 13 0 25 2 0 0 89 0 0 0 49 11 0 0 0 0 0 0 23 CLARKE СО. 
CRAIG CO. 914 0 19 364 0 0 0 0 0 175 0 20 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 52 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 6 CRAIG CO. 
CULPEPER CO. 5,049 0 221 1,063 28 0 0 18 17 684 0 85 13 0 0 10 8 0 0 46 0 0 19 154 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 21 CULPEPER CO. 
CUMBERLAND CO. 1,776 0 69 322 0 0 0 0 0 253 0 8 0 0 0 0 0 10 0 23 0 0 13 22 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 7 CUMBERLAND CO. 
DICKENSON CO. 7,148 0 40 786 0 0 0 14 0 1,841 0 44 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 50 0 F 0 90 0 0 0 0 6 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 DICKENSON СО. 
DINWIDDIE CO. 5,336 0 156 395 0 0 0 18 0 447 0 92 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 40 0 8 23 125 0 0 0 5 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 9 DINWIDDIE CO. 
ESSEX CO. 2,434 0 34 200 6 0 0 0 0 223 0 55 0 0 0 3 0 16 8 14 0 0 0 17 0 2 0 3 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 11 ESSEX CO. 
FAIRFAX CO. 75,177 539 7,313 39,817 2,647 89 21 1,848 1,674 31,116 104 12,902 301 264 203 936 908 1,760 609 6,572 756 452 3,897 4,424 109 747 88 2,373 677 244 130 405 64 416 1,031 1,295 FAIRFAX CO. 
FAQUIER CO. 6,973 18 297 2,630 12 0 0 42 0 1,799 0 321 6 0 0 5 21 18 0 159 18 0 42 167 0 10 0 82 25 0 11 5 0 0 16 42 FAUQUIER CO. 
FLOYD CO. 3,925 0 38 1,105 0 0 0 6 0 770 0 31 0 0 0 0 0 8 0 19 0 0 4 49 0 0 0 5 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 17 FLOYD CO. 
FLUVANNIA CO. 1,987 0 102 515 0 0 0 8 0 499 0 54 0 0 0 0 0 33 0 12 8 0 0 39 0 0 0 8 13 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 FLUVANNA CO. 
FRANKLIN CO. 12,140 15 286 2,337 0 0 0 29 0 2,082 0 60 0 0 0 14 15 0 0 24 12 0 7 193 0 0 0 29 Я 0 0 5 0 rd 19 0 FRANKLIN CO. 
FREDERICK CO. 5,222 0 211 4,022 76 0 0 29 0 1,638 0 142 0 0 32 6 24 52 0 209 0 6 35 133 0 0 10 47 11 0 0 0 0 0 6 60 FREDERICK CO. 
GILES CO. 4,984 4 137 1,010 24 0 0 16 0 1,142 0 77 0 0 0 Т 0 15 0 38 0 0 2 145 0 2 0 9 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 Y GILES CO. 
GLOUCESTER CO. 6,094 0 135 919 23 0 0 26 0 575 0 103 0 0 0 7 0 16 0 78 0 0 15 119 0 23 0 36 т 13 0 25 0 0 0 37 GLOUCESTER СО. 
GOOCHLAND СО. 2,748 0 93 287 0 0 0 4 0 197 0 37 0 0 0 14 0 7 0 34 0 0 8 53 0 0 0 19 8 0 0 0 0 0 10 31 GOOCHLAND CO. 
GRAYSON CO. 7,020 0 79 776 0 0 0 5 0 1,057 0 112 0 0 0 0 0 13 0 F 0 0 0 57 0 0 0 21 0 0 0 0 0 0 7 6 GRAYSON СО. 
GREENE СО. 2,469 5 84 398 0 0 0 0 0 222 0 47 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 26 0 0 21 31 0 0 0 20 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 GREENE CO. 
GREENSVILLE CO. 2,499 13 24 83 0 0 0 5 0 163 0 2 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 5 0 0 0 67 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 5 6 GREENSVILLE CO. 
HALIFAX CO. 7,724 0 124 404 0 0 0 0 0 587 0 17 0 0 0 3 0 9 0 19 12 0 30 98 0 5 0 10 6 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 HALIFAX CO. 
HANOVER CO. 15,098 6 409 2,282 31 0 0 31 0 1,806 0 350 0 0 0 13 0 24 0 156 0 29 11 396 0 12 0 41 15 0 0 0 0 0 57 72 HANOVER СО. 
НЕМНІСО СО. 43,485 35 1,730 9,047 548 0 7 229 83 6,973 56 1,708 46 14 32 328 152 179 0 1,010 95 90 844 1,258 7 83 0 230 79 44 0 0 0 21 83 262 HENRICO CO. 
HENRY CO. 15,993 0 265 1,938 28 0 0 33 0 2,099 0 100 0 0 0 0 0 15 0 94 0 0 14 170 0 0 0 6 5 0 0 6 0 0 13 45 HENRY CO. 
HIGHLAND CO. 482 0 21 553 2 0 0 3 0 137 0 7 0 0 0 0 0 4 0 2 0 2 2 21 0 0 0 2 2 0 0 0 0 0 3 1 HIGHLAND CO. 
ISLE OF WIGHT CO. 4,968 0 76 384 5 0 0 44 0 373 0 137 12 0 0 0 0 14 0 0 12 0 5 41 0 0 0 18 0 6 0 0 0 0 0 28 ISLE OF WIGHT CO. 
JAMES CITY CO. 3,547 20 1,044 149 0 0 32 5 803 202 39 0 6 0 25 41 0 68 14 0 63 299 0 37 0 69 18 0 0 0 5 0 40 23 JAMES CITY CO. 
KING AND QUEEN CO. 1,161 0 24 102 0 0 0 0 0 106 0 23 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 20 0 0 0 14 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 KING AND QUEEN CO. 
KING GEORGE CO. 2,282 0 75 313 5 0 0 14 0 546 0 18 в 0 6 0 0 5 0 32 8 0 8 57 0 0 0 6 17 0 0 0 0 0 0 8 KING GEORGE СО. 
KING WILLIAM CO. 1,640 0 56 272 0 0 0 14 0 215 0 28 0 0 0 0 2 9 0 171 0 0 0 70 0 4 0 0 2 0 0 0 0 0 в 13 KING WILLIAM CO. 
LANCASTER CO. 2,831 8 107 229 0 0 0 0 0 308 0 47 8 0 0 5 2 24 0 16 0 0 0 104 0 0 0 11 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 18 LANCASTER CO. 
LEE CO. 10,041 0 66 750 0 0 0 3 0 1,413 0 53 0 0 0 0 0 7 0 0 0 16 8 48 0 0 0 20 5 0 0 0 0 0 0 15 LEE CO. 
LOUDOUN CO. 8,373 52 463 3,955 72 0 0 209 0 3,039 0 818 20 0 0 11 54 60 0 482 12 16 121 364 6 29 13 155 42 7 0 42 4 0 38 108 LOUDOUN CO. 
LOUISA CO. 3,757 0 105 579 11 0 0 36 0 429 0 48 0 0 0 7 2 24 0 21 6 0 20 27 9 0 0 81 2 0 0 0 0 0 6 15 LOUISA CO. 
LUNENBURG CO. 3,462 0 49 314 0 0 0 13 0 264 0 12 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 4 0 0 0 31 0 2 0 2 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 5 LUNENBURG СО. 
MADISON СО. 1,615 0 110 1,147 0 0 0 0 0 268 0 19 0 0 0 0 6 8 0 29 19 0 15 27 0 0 0 19 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 23 MADISON СО. 
MATHEWS СО. 2,924 0 120 210 22 0 0 4 0 156 0 44 0 0 0 0 0 10 0 34 0 0 8 42 0 0 0 E 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 48 MATHEWS СО. 
MECKLENBURG СО. 8,852 6 126 399 7 0 0 21 0 610 0 47 0 0 0 2 0 12 0 29 6 0 11 136 0 0 0 13 0 0 0 0 0 7. 7 11 MECKLENBURG СО. 
MIDDLESEX СО. 2,069 4 71 245 6 0 0 4 0 145 0 37 0 0 0 0 0 5 0 36 0 0 0 26 0 0 0 14 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 11 MIDDLESEX CO. 
MONTGOMERY CO. 14,691 29 650 6,114 124 0 0 117 66 3,293 0 609 21 0 0 78 28 130 7 358 15 6 115 553 6 16 0 152 54 0 0 15 0 50 68 152 MONTGOMERY CO. 
NELSON CO. 3,806 0 48 367 6 0 0 6 0 530 0 70 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 14 0 0 5 122 0 0 0 4 5 0 0 0 0 0 0 8 NELSON CO. 
NEW KENT CO. 1,936 0 42 286 0 0 0 13 0 366 0 53 0 0 0 0 3 9 0 114 0 0 0 36 0 0 0 5 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 19 NEW KENT CO. 
NORTHAMPTON CO. 3,878 0 55 294 3 0 0 ќи 0 229 0 18 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 47 4 0 0 24 0 0 0 19 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 17 NORTHAMPTON СО. 
NORTHUMBERLAND CO. 2,679 0 70 224 0 0 0 13 0 175 0 32 0 0 0 0 0 25 0 33 0 0 0 66 0 0 0 8 0 0 0 0 9 0 0 17 NORTHUMBERLAND CO. 
NOTTOWAY CO. 3,449 0 64 413 0 0 0 2 0 414 0 21 0 0 0 0 0 35 0 16 2 0 0 11 0 0 0 2 11 0 0 0 0 0 0 4 NOTTOWAY CO. 
ORANGE CO. 4,133 0 126 989 16 0 0 19 0 770 0 130 0 0 26 6 6 6 0 31 0 0 5 87 о о о 25 23 0 0 0 0 0 12 T ORANGE CO. 
PAGE CO. 4,320 0 83 3,344 0 0 0 0 0 464 0 37 2 0 0 0 3 16 0 14 0 19 0 77 0 18 0 20 7 0 0 2 0 0 9 14 РАСЕ СО. 
PATRICK СО. 6,116 0 79 721 0 0 0 2 0 1,036 0 28 0 0 0 0 0 20 0 26 0 0 0 63 0 0 0 23 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 5 PATRICK CO. 
PITTSYLVANIA CO. 17,955 0 214 1,090 21 0 0 23 0 2,481 0 113 0 0 10 0 0 12 0 54 10 0 19 281 0 6 0 43 27 0 0 0 0 0 0 29 PITTSYLVANIA CO. 
POWHATAN CO. 2,735 0 91 443 0 0 0 22 0 309 0 60 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 15 0 0 0 25 0 0 0 0 30 0 0 0 0 0 0 5 POWHATAN CO. 
PRINCE EDWARD CO. 3,325 9 152 602 23 0 0 13 0 551 0 86 8 0 0 7 0 26 0 51 0 0 16 146 0 0 0 43 6 0 0 0 0 0 0 11 PRINCE EDWARD CO. 
PRINCE GEORGE CO. 4,222 0 305 1,339 14 0 0 36 0 799 0 178 23 0 7 8 6 24 0 125 4 0 20 86 0 53 0 30 0 0 0 53 26 0 13 8 PRINCE GEORGE CO. 
PRINCE WILLIAM CO. 17,401 39 2,142 9,678 185 9 7 336 53 6,407 6 2,374 21 12 12 71 202 305 60 1,697 156 27 278 860 4 140 8 485 44 0 0 109 23 14 151 316 PRINCE WILLIAM CO. 
PULASKI CO. 10,097 11 231 1,811 13 0 0 76 0 2,277 0 91 0 0 0 0 0 F 0 55 6 0 29 219 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 22 0 0 0 40 PULASKI CO. 
RAPPAHANNOCK CO. 1,559 0 14 320 0 0 0 3 0 205 0 24 0 0 0 0 0 20 0 0 0 0 13 29 2 0 0 1 0 0 0 0 0 0 6 9 RAPPAHANNOCK CO. 
RICHMOND CO. 2,020 0 31 118 10 0 0 0 0 238 0 31 0 0 0 0 0 7 0 42 0 0 0 45 0 6 0 2 2 0 0 0 0 0 0 23 RICHMOND СО. 
НОАМОКЕ СО. 18,508 11 631 5,512 103 0 0 97 50 3,914 0 487 6 0 5 148 20 69 0 209 0 12 60 528 0 42 0 114 47 6 0 0 0 13 39 103 ROANOKE СО. 
ROCKBRIDGE СО. 5,154 0 77 1,368 15 0 0 0 0 1,270 6 78 0 0 0 0 14 5 0 T 6 8 11 130 0 0 0 4 0 20 0 0 0 0 11 22 ROCKBRIDGE CO. 
ROCKINGHAM CO. 11,537 0 300 13,986 30 0 0 44 16 1,376 0 199 16 0 0 10 13 71 0 116 6 0 0 222 0 9 0 120 303 0 0 0 0 0 44 70 ROCKINGHAM CO. 
RUSSELL CO. 11,697 0 179 1,487 13 0 0 64 0 1,986 0 42 0 0 0 0 0 13 0 7 0 0 15 87 0 7 0 5 0 0 0 0 0 6 T 54 RUSSELL CO. 
SCOTT CO. 10,255 0 36 688 0 0 0 3 5 1,799 0 44 0 0 0 8 0 0 0 14 0 0 0 50 0 0 0 2 4 0 0 0 0 0 0 39 SCOTT CO. 
SHENANDOAH CO. 3,976 0 125 7,752 0 0 0 6 0 B59 0 77 0 0 0 5 5 3 0 18 0 0 0 145 0 7 0 53 10 0 0 0 0 0 9 29 5НЕМАМООАН СО. 
5МҮТН СО. 11,129 0 204 2,360 10 0 0 9 0 2,162 0 200 0 0 0 0 0 17 0 47 0 4 0 117 0 0 0 22 25 0 0 0 0 0 3 27 SMYTH CO. 
SOUTHAMPTON CO. 4,758 0 76 284 0 0 0 36 26 311 0 42 0 0 0 0 2 6 0 10 0 0 0 17 0 0 0 rd 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 23 SOUTHAMPTON СО. 
SPOTSYLVANIA CO. 6,773 4 252 1,606 134 0 0 50 0 1,693 0 362 0 0 0 6 12 47 0 126 0 0 57 267 0 18 0 78 0 0 0 0 0 7 42 30 SPOTSYLVANIA CO. 
STAFFORD CO. 8,246 21 568 2,846 33 0 0 141 0 2,388 0 558 3 0 22 34 47 113 0 379 31 24 5 369 0 28 0 58 5 0 0 8 0 0 19 44 STAFFORD CO. 
SURRY CO. 1,087 0 5 37 2 0 0 0 0 84 0 5 0 0 0 0 0 2 0 4 0 0 0 13 0 0 0 8 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 5 SURRY CO. 
SUSSEX CO. 2,330 0 47 105 0 0 0 4 0 118 0 21 0 0 0 0 0 14 0 0 0 0 31 12 0 0 0 22 2 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 SUSSEX CO. 
TAZEWELL CO. 15,347 5 229 2,248 8 0 0 128 30 3,625 0 325 0 0 0 22 15 24 0 120 0 0 9 376 0 0 0 43 9 0 0 0 0 0 11 0 TAZEWELL CO. 
WARREN CO. 4,621 7 111 1,729 45 0 0 4 0 1,102 0 78 0 0 0 33 0 24 0 56 0 0 13 70 0 0 0 30 0 0 0 0 5 0 0 12 WARREN CO. 
WASHINGTON CO. 17,275 0 203 2,515 20 0 0 30 0 2,981 0 178 0 0 5 8 0 25 0 38 1 0 21 333 0 0 0 116 7 0 0 2 0 0 0 34 WASHINGTON CO. 
WESTMORELAND CO. 2,899 0 77 442 13 0 0 0 0 586 0 56 0 0 0 0 10 22 0 24 0 0 9 41 0 8 0 19 5 0 0 0 0 0 0 7 WESTMORELAND СО. 
WISE СО. 15,145 0 267 1,613 14 0 0 103 0 2,970 0 149 0 0 0 6 0 19 0 82 0 0 2 141 0 4 0 4 11 0 0 7 0 0 0 75 WISE СО. 
WYTHE СО. 6,421 0 199 3,392 16 0 0 8 0 1,483 0 60 0 0 0 0 0 6 0 69 0 0 0 194 0 0 0 6 6 0 0 0 0 0 12 22 WYTHE CO. 
YORK CO. 6,651 11 310 1,932 96 0 0 57 0 976 0 286 6 0 0 7 32 110 0 206 11 15 52 208 0 6 0 151 40 0 0 72 0 0 63 61 YORK CO. 
ALEXANDRIA CITY 11,072 99 927 5,224 429 38 6 310 234 5,017 29 2,013 63 161 27 129 122 303 117 1,007 137 87 1,071 764 15 89 0 340 102 12 21 99 41 31 236 174 ALEXANDRIA CITY 
BEDFORD CITY 1,423 0 30 206 0 0 0 0 0 220 0 33 0 0 0 0 7 4 0 22 0 0 0 37 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 6 BEDFORD CITY 
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SINGLE ANCESTRY 


ETHNIC POPULATION DATA FOR STATES AND COUNTIES — 1980 


State/County Total Aleut Amer. Asian Black Chinese Eskimo Filipino Guam. Hawaiian Japanese Korean Samoan Меї) Cuban Mexican Other Jewish Albanian American Arab _ Armenian Assyrian Austrian British Basque Belgian Brazilian Cambodian Cape Croatian Czech & Danish Dutch Е. & №. Egyptian State/County 
Indian Indian Span. Rican| (Est)! &U.S. Groups? W. Ind.3 Verdean Czechoslvk African _ 
BRISTOL CITY 19,042 0 22 14 1122 14 0 4 4 3 4 12 0 2 38 37 16 0 1,561 7 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 5 10 134 0 0 BRISTOL CITY 
BUENA VISTA CITY 6,717 0 1 1 265 0 0 0 0 0 2 2 0 1 3 26 13 0 0 510 13 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 5 17 0 0 BUENA VISTA CITY 
CHARLOTTESVILLE CITY 39,916 6 19 94 7,229 80 1 47 2 2 45 14 0 95 32 130 162 52 740 0 2,552 36 0 0 44 6 0 6 0 0 0 0 62 39 114 5 7 | CHARLOTTESVILLE CITY 
CHESAPEAKE CITY 114,486 2 244 43 31,600 91 2 610 22 25 59 39 3 66 46 324 514 175 0 11,959 28 0 0 50 44 0 0 0 0 0 4 78 28 319 100 0 CHESAPEAKE CITY 
CLIFTON FORGE CITY 5,046 0 9 2 797 0 0 6 0 0 0 1 0 0 13 1 0 899 0 0 0 6 0 0 7 0 0 0 0 8 0 34 0 0 CLIFTON FORGE CITY 
COLONIAL HEIGHTS CITY 16,509 0 19 65 52 46 0 15 0 4 31 46 1 13 50 29 0 961 64 0 0 12 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 79 21 59 5 0 | COLONIAL HEIGHTS CITY 
COVINGTON CITY 9,063 0 6 8 1,209 1 0 4 0 0 0 2 0 5 0 54 38 8 0 1,341 12 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 12 0 0 СОМІМОТОМ СІТҮ 
DANVILLE CITY 45,642 0 37 18 13,573 27 0 55 0 5 16 9 0 2 19 192 83 11 166 0 6,866 6 0 0 12 21 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 о а 21 0 DANVILLE CITY 
EMPORIA CITY 4,840 0 2 0 1,953 0 0 3 0 0 0 2 0 0 1 49 3 0 0 667 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 5 0 0 EMPORIA CITY 
FAIRFAX CITY 19,390 1 43 81 585 83 5 43 1 2 35 145 1 88 61 0 1,091 108 5 0 37 0 0 13 5 0 0 0 34 34 125 0 6 FAIRFAX CITY 
FALLS CHURCH CITY 9,515 0 10 32 223 62 0 53 1 3 25 43 0 63 18 0 412 51 0 0 9 0 0 13 0 0 0 0 25 35 34 0 0 FALLS CHURCH CITY 
FRANKLIN CITY 7,308 0 3 0 4,045 0 2 8 0 0 1 0 0 0 3 64 18 0 0 406 0 0 0 5 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 7. 0 0 FRANKLIN CITY 
FREDERICKSBURG CITY 15,322 1 28 11 3,104 9 1 3 0 1 6 13 0 14 8 31 72 17 129 0 1,002 25 0 0 6 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 23 21 36 0 0 | FREDERICKSBURG CITY 
GALAX CITY 6,524 0 11 1 307 0 0 0 0 0 3 1 0 0 0 34 23 2 0 858 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 87 0 0 GALAX CITY 
HAMPTON CITY 122,617 2 238 118 42,072 156 1 263 14 52 175 274 4 167 370 0 8,790 102 46 0 117 9 0 28 0 5 0 5 123 67 384 86 13 НАМРТОМ СІТҮ 
HARRISONBURG CITY 19,671 0 13 20 874 23 0 17 2 3 16 10 0 38 15 0 948 18 0 0 19 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 52 0 157 0 0 HARRISONBURG CITY 
HOPEWELL CITY 23,397 0 31 11 4,661 6 0 23 14 2 16 72 1 17 10 83 66 71 129 0 2,431 10 0 0 20 0 0 16 0 0 0 0 136 17 45 0 0 HOPEWELL CITY 
LEXINGTON CITY 7,292 0 4 6 896 8 0 5 0 2 3 7 0 8 8 18 24 10 0 213 0 6 0 0 0 0 5 0 0 0 0 6 0 30 0 0 LEXINGTON CITY 
LYNCHBURG CITY 66,743 2 43 83 15,807 72 2 44 0 1 22 44 1 90 20 226 188 18 254 0 7,826 12 12 0 28 16 0 5 19 0 0 11 38 26 246 22 6 LYNCHBURG CITY 
MANASSAS CITY 15,438 0 21 42 1,403 30 1 7 0 3 11 29 0 52 10 57 94 33 6 1,569 26 0 0 9 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 33 15 30 0 0 MANASSAS CITY 
MANASSAS PARK CITY 6,524 0 17 6 286 0 0 5 0 1 5 5 0 5 0 25 45 27 0 674 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 7 0 0 12 0 0 MANASSAS PARK CITY 
MARTINSVILLE CITY 18,149 0 1 1 5,728 18 0 4 0 1 3 3 0 24 0 65 43 5 124 0 2,018 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 6 0 34 0 0 MARTINSVILLE CITY 
NEWPORT NEWS CITY 144,903 1 312 108 45,584 164 10 308 56 50 265 716 23 216 117 829 915 726) 2,775 0 11,665 199 5 0 105 0 0 12 4 0 0 8 111 95 505 0 61 NEWPORT NEWS CITY 
NORFOLK CITY 266,979 8 850 163 93,987 418 27 5,714 ө 95 309 138 37 206 251 1,908 2,737 1,178| 10,175 0 15,524 399 12 12 180 4 0 5 0 13 0 8 344 191 879 135 0 NORFOLK CITY 
NORTON CITY 4,757 0 1 5 249 0 0 20 0 0 0 0 о о 3 29 5 0 0 352 9 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 7 0 0 МОВТОМ СІТҮ 
PETERSBURG CITY 41,055 0 45 44 25,080 34 0 53 2 6 41 90 1 38 24 212 141 85 555 0 3,108 21 0 0 26 5 0 8 0 0 0 0 85 5 92 13 0 PETERSBURG CITY 
POQUOSON CITY 8,726 0 8 14 25 15 0 1 1 1 12 9 0 0 4 7 19 16 0 720 0 0 0 0 0 0 6 0 0 0 0 0 0 37 0 0 POQUOSON CITY 
PORTSMOUTH CITY 104,577 0 172 35 47,185 88 1 455 4 18 51 29 3 35 58 411 430 143| 1017 0 9,892 51 13 0 49 5 0 0 0 0 0 0 79 45 239 39 0 PORTSMOUTH CITY 
RADFORD CITY 13,225 1 8 19 860 16 1 10 0 0 5 5 1 2 19 30 34 9 0 701 30 0 0 12 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 24 19 93 6 0 RADFORD CITY 
RICHMOND CITY 219,214 2 352 139 112,357 264 3 81 2 34 75 146 9 226 148 1,001 809  252| 9,250 0 12,776 291 86 0 84 0 0 19 9 0 0 5 219 86 362 53 0 RICHMOND CITY 
ROANOKE CITY 100,220 0 73 4 22,040 44 0 % 2 14 24 33 2 62 20 371 245 45 740 0 10,105 264 0 0 12 0 0 0 0 0 0 6 38 40 34 14 0 ROANOKE CITY 
SALEM CITY 23,958 0 24 14 1,063 20 0 8 0 1 3 24 0 4 11 33 48 7 6 1,827 0 6 0 0 0 0 6 0 0 0 0 20 12 231 0 0 SALEM CITY 
SOUTH BOSTON CITY 7,093 0 5 6 2,562 0 0 14 0 0 7 9 0 3 0 34 18 1 0 1,410 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 14 0 0 SOUTH BOSTON CITY 
STAUNTON CITY 21,857 0 26 12 2,461 8 0 13 1 1 3 8 0 2 6 49 41 20 0 1,866 7 0 0 8 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 6 28 99 0 0 STAUNTON CITY 
SUFFOLK CITY 47,621 0 57 30 22,682 21 0 28 1 7 8 12 1 1 11 224 94 20 0 4,303 29 0 0 с 5 0 15 0 0 0 0 7 0 81 0 0 SUFFOLK CITY 
VIRGINIA BEACH CITY 262,199 13 606 239 26,291 412 14 4878 72 87 334 271 43 234 247 1,352 2,572 989 6 16,735 424 17 0 226 38 0 59 6 10 10 44 287 203 1,017 37 10 VIRGINIA BEACH CITY 
WAYNESBORO CITY 15,329 0 12 7 1,294 14 0 4 0 2 3 3 0 4 6 41 33 11 0 2,855 22 0 0 13 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 13 0 18 0 0 WAYNESBORO CITY 
WILLIAMSBURG CITY 9,870 0 10 21 1,031 44 2 20 0 2 28 16 0 4 18 19 55 14 111 0 360 34 0 0 0 0 0 5 0 0 0 0 25 20 62 5 0 WILLIAMSBURG CITY 
WINCHESTER CITY 20,217 0 13 9 1,795 17 0 3 0 2 9 30 0 29 18 42 36 18 101 0 1.729 14 0 0 9 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 6 18 165 0 0 WINCHESTER CITY 
WASHINGTON 4,132,156 | 1,365 58,186 4,002 105,574 18,114 1,253 24,374 1,942 2,976 26,378 13,083 1,830 9,838 | 1,258 81,112 32,581 5,065 | 16,542 72 192,812 3,996 740 28 5,373 71 307 2,034 200 1413 6 1,197 9,451 19,339 38719 710 338 WASHINGTON 
јо =. 
ADAMS СО. 13,267 0 59 8 36 10 2 15 0 2 29 9 0 2 0 2,869 81 3 0 347 9 0 0 0 0 14 0 0 0 0 0 102 101 106 2 0 ADAMS CO. 
ASOTIN CO. 16,823 4 156 1 20 14 5 8 0 7 3 17 0 3 7 81 66 3 0 939 11 0 0 6 0 6 12 0 0 0 0 20 210 313 0 0 ASOTIN CO. 
BENTON CO. 109,444 1 763 337 857 317 15 233 9 45 291 114 1 161 29 3,768 758 43 0 5,171 35 12 0 70 0 13 18 0 0 0 7 187 412 654 0 0 ВЕМТОМ СО. 
CHELAN CO. 45,061 3 347 14 47 25 8 27 10 36 31 19 2 40 6 1,174 178 10 0 3,820 16 5 0 43 0 0 20 0 11 0 26 45 201 321 0 0 CHELAN CO. 
CLALLAM CO. 51,648 22 2,067 21 114 41 24 98 3 21 53 86 2 81 6 338 255 48 0 3,496 6 0 0 64 0 15 17 17 0 0 0 125 283 382 0 0 CLALLAM CO. 
CLARK CO. 192,227 38 1,460 126 1,682 323 23 405 123 118 301 463 33 402 31 1,669 1,251 108 0 13,552 70 21 0 121 0 6 69 0 22 0 19 441 787 1,241 20 0 CLARK CO. 
COLUMBIA CO. 4,057 0 29 3 0 5 0 3 1 0 3 2 0 2 0 100 10 3 0 297 0 0 0 0 0 0 7 0 0 0 0 25 5 45 0 0 COLUMBIA CO. 
COWLITZ CO. 79,548 9 942 25 191 72 13 148 6 42 83 66 1 368 15 543 482 27 0 5,686 22 0 0 11 0 11 31 0 12 0 26 170 304 52 0 0 COWLITZ CO. 
DOUGLAS CO. 22,144 5 168 3 20 6 5 20 1 6 34 12 0 10 2 557 87 6 0 1,569 0 0 6 25 0 2 18 0 0 0 0 13 255 269 0 0 DOUGLAS CO. 
FERRY CO. 5,811 2 978 0 32 1 3 0 0 0 1 4 0 0 0 34 26 1 0 759 0 0 0 7 0 0 14 0 0 0 0 0 9 31 0 0 FERRY CO. 
FRANKLIN CO. 35,025 2 232 35 1,452 31 0 66 2 12 66 31 0 87 4 5,081 302 25 0 2,129 12 5 0 32 0 0 27 0 0 0 12 28 135 265 2 0 FRANKLIN CO. 
GARFIELD CO. 2,468 0 2 0 0 0 0 0 2 0 1 2 5 0 0 1 5 0 0 202 0 0 0 6 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 12 12 31 0 0 GARFIELD CO. 
GRANT CO. 48,522 2 416 14 539 36 5 30 5 21 355 33 1 39 7 5,027 390 45 0 2,162 11 0 0 28 0 7 2 0 0 0 8 106 203 519 10 5 GRANT CO. 
GRAYS HARBOR CO. 66,314 32 2,246 24 77 103 15 141 7 49 52 49 8 32 13 495 337 25 * 0 3,875 24 0 0 54 0 0 31 0 0 0 138 175 473 396 14 0 GRAYS HARBOR СО. 
ISLAND CO. 44,048 22 352 4 677 45 6 901 113 66 199 29 11 8 12 514 523 75 0 2,439 7 5 0 54 0 6 8 0 0 0 6 162 275 992 0 0 ISLAND СО. 
JEFFERSON CO. 15,965 3 425 3 40 11 12 7 1 3 52 15 2 10 0 90 105 9 0 1,241 0 0 0 30 0 0 8 0 0 0 0 49 49 75 0 0 JEFFERSON CO. 
KING CO. 1,269,749 | 591 11,363 2,167 55,950 13,864 483 14,030 265 966 16,391 5,125 1,47 4,757 531 12,568 12,289 1,243| 14,800 60 40,344 1,771 446 5 2,210 34 92 788 152 758 0 417 3,312 6,361 8,391 354 148 KING CO. 
KITSAP CO. 147,152 48 1,947 48 2,704 207 35 2,324 552 132 701 244 100 258 49 1,610 1,892 230 0 7,256 51 17 0 228 0 0 24 11 13 0 47 440 748 880 8 38 KITSAP CO. 
KITTITAS CO. 24,877 2 199 13 139 30 10 27 2 10 63 17 2 17 5 182 112 15 0 1,493 38 0 0 60 0 0 5 0 0 0 52 55 165 219 0 31 KITTITAS CO. 
"LICKITAT CO. 15,822 0 461 9 19 3 6 20 4 5 44 8 0 5 0 399 70 5 0 1,026 0 0 0 12 0 0 0 0 0 0 7 9 120 127 0 0 KLICKITAT CO. 
LEWIS CO. 56,025 16 475 23 81 34 3 45 2 28 35 80 z 43 8 441 218 13 * 0 4,259 30 0 0 125 0 0 28 0 17 0 5 173 261 395 0 9 LEWIS CO. 
LINCOLN CO. 9,604 1 134 1 4 5 0 4 0 7 7 1 0 0 0 46 26 2 0 663 0 0 0 12 0 0 2 0 0 0 0 37 106 48 0 0 LINCOLN CO. 
MASON CO. 31,184 18 988 10 126 34 2 35 28 7 49 20 39 10 4 238 169 2 0 1,888 6 0 0 13 0 0 21 0 0 0 7 105 167 226 0 0 MASON CO. 
OKANOGAN CO. 30,639 6 3217 1 31 5 10 26 0 8 12 14 1 3 0 503 121 2 0 1,560 0 3 0 31 0 0 51 0 0 0 0 80 239 546 17 0 OKANOGAN СО 
PACIFIC CO. 17,237 4 353 6 35 8 0 24 0 2 38 10 4 2 1 104 64 3 0 1,874 12 0 0 17 0 0 5 0 7 0 0 55 76 62 0 0 PACIFIC CO. 
PEND OREILLE CO. 8,580 0 192 0 6 1 0 4 1 3 10 0 0 0 1 49 50 2 0 520 0 0 0 33 0 0 19 0 0 0 0 42 58 165 0 0 PEND OREILLE CO. 
PIERCE CO. 485,643 | 107 5,619 228 29,827 811 193 2,938 569 754 3,480 4,360 373 1,09 186 6,119 4,538 2,049 693 12 21,674 522 73 17 845 18 10 217 8 137 0 136 1,289 1,884 2,643 72 18 PIERCE CO. 
SAN JUAN CO. 7,838 2 49 2 8 13 2 5 0 0 11 3 0 1 1 17 31 1 0 431 0 0 0 8 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 5 77 91 0 0 SAN JUAN CO. 
SKAGIT CO. 64,138 33 1,095 24 92 26 10 58 5 9 113 47 0 65 22 1714 261 11 0 4,031 34 6 0 95 6 0 14 0 25 0 52 65 340 1,577 10 0 SKAGIT CO. 
SKAMANIA CO. 7,919 1 93 1 7 2 0 7 0 0 4 8 0 5 1 38 37 5 0 633 7 0 0 15 0 9 21 0 0 0 0 13 28 вз 0 0 SKAMANIA CO. 
SNOHOMISH CO. 337,720 | 207 3,799 267 2,199 569 153 1,124 63 273 1,144 915 17 549 85 2968 2,122 265 0 15,103 243 44 0 280 0 32 214 0 128 0 68 638 1,779 3,734 0 59 SNOHOMISH CO. 
SPOKANE CO. 341,835 32 4085 166 4,305 471 76 459 64 142 1,516 387 18 688 69 2,591 1,913 238 740 0 15,042 426 72 0 346 6 38 175 7 0 0 55 699 1,500 1,919 96 24 5РОКАМЕ СО. 
STEVENS СО. 28,979 5 1492 5 27 10 7 14 0 8 22 18 1 26 7 194 100 9 0 3,951 0 0 0 58 0 0 2 0 0 0 0 47 115 278 0 0 STEVENS СО. 
THURSTON CO. 124,264 41 1,664 121 1,019 216 21 380 47 95 346 535 15 684 72 1,348 901 256 0 6,911 146 21 0 132 7 13 45 0 258 0 32 209 503 1,078 0 0 THURSTON СО. 
WAHKIAKUM CO. 3,832 0 53 2 0 5 1 2 0 2 4 0 0 0 0 58 20 0 0 166 6 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 13 5 11 0 0 WAHKIAKUM CO. 
WALLA WALLA CO. 47,435 8 298 20 722 95 9 28 11 14 123 37 4 13 9 2,200 305 58 0 1,817 5 0 0 49 0 5 11 0 0 0 0 77 288 301 8 0 WALLA WALLA CO. 
WHATCOM CO. 106,701 69 3,127 48 328 141 56 0 4,421 157 0 0 102 0 0 44 0 0 0 48 152 390 7,356 0 0 WHATCOM СО. 
WHITMAN СО. 40,103 4 241 164 560 341 9 0 1,708 255 10 0 71 0 11 32 5 0 6 6 113 246 497 91 6 WHITMAN CO. 
YAKIMA CO. { 31 0 8,352 64 0 0 80 0 17 34 0 25 0 23 163 469 1,910 6 0 ҮАКІМА СО. 
WEST VIRGINIA 106 288,200 3,732 56 0 696 39 0 404 49 31 0 778 2,317 395 13,25 349 43 WEST VIRGINIA 
BARBOUR CO. 16,639 0 22 5 154 3 0 6 1 0 0 6 0 0 0 2,081 23 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 27 0 167 6 0 BARBOUR CO. 


WE THE PEOPLE: АМ ATLAS ОҒ AMERICA'S ETHNIC DIVERSITY 


SINGLE ANCESTRY 
State/County English Finnish French & German Greek Guyan. Haitian Hungarian Iranian kish Israeli Кайап Jamaican Laotian Latvian Lebanese Lithuan. Norwegian Pakistani Polish Portuguese Romanian Russian Scottish Serbian Slovak Slovene Swedish Swiss Syrian Taiwan. Thai Trinidad Turkish Ukranian Welsh State/County 
Fr. Can. & Azorean & Tobago 
BRISTOL CITY 5,930 4 98 993 14 0 0 11 0 917 0 88 0 0 0 7 0 0 0 52 6 0 6 91 0 0 0 28 6 0 0 6 0 0 0 14 BRISTOL CITY 
BUENA VISTA CITY 1,191 0 21 282 13 0 0 0 0 687 0 98 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 6 0 0 0 37 0 0 0 5 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 BUENA VISTA CITY 
CHARLOTTESVILLE CITY 8434 21 418 2,115 130 0 0 46 14 1,615 9 477 8 25 4 29 35 87 0 242 18 12 197 356 0 15 0 59 12 0 0 7 7 0 24 70 | CHARLOTTESVILLE CITY 
CHESAPEAKE CITY 20,335 21 941 3,687 225 0 0 185 20 3,828 21 1,057 4 0 0 22 39 93 0 700 48 18 48 550 0 18 0 93 12 0 0 20 6 5 19 120 CHESAPEAKE CITY 
CLIFTON FORGE CITY 1069 0 19 251 0 0 0 0 0 253 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 10 34 0 0 0 5 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 12 CLIFTON FORGE CITY 
COLONIAL HEIGHTS CITY 5,666 9 222 781 38 0 0 27 0 477 0 179 0 0 0 33 6 0 0 83 13 0 47 107 0 40 0 48 8 0 0 0 0 0 21 16 | COLONIAL HEIGHTS CITY 
COVINGTON CITY 2355 0 61 551 0 0 0 8 0 400 0 27 6 0 0 12 0 0 0 32 0 0 0 53 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 COVINGTON CITY 
DANVILLE CITY 10,156 11 181 1,253 127 0 0 14 0 1,964 0 121 71 0 0 6 5 24 0 66 0 8 20 206 0 0 0 20 11 0 0 0 0 0 0 21 DANVILLE CITY 
EMPORIA CITY 1,007 0 16 50 0 0 0 0 0 % 0 15 0 0 0 0 0 6 0 12 5 0 6 38 0 7 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 EMPORIA CITY 
FAIRFAX CITY 2627 0 272 1,437 в 0 0 88 35 1,128 0 364 0 0 0 0 36 54 108 81 19 6 58 144 0 21 0 109 28 6 0 48 0 0 13 53 FAIRFAX CITY 
FALLS CHURCH CITY 1440 5 118 601 86 0 0 22 119 558 0 126 0 0 8 27 0 37 0 149 0 22 72 58 8 4 0 37 0 0 0 11 9 0 0 11 FALLS CHURCH CITY 
FRANKLIN CITY 1,565 0 26 9% 0 0 0 5 0 80 0 52 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 7 FRANKLIN CITY 
FREDERICKSBURG CITY 3088 0 95 586 28 0 0 21 0 581 0 118 0 0 0 17 22 27 0 103 11 0 23 161 0 6 0 20 12 0 0 0 0 0 11 27 | FREDERICKSBURG CITY 
GALAX CITY 2430 0 42 332 18 0 0 0 0 315 0 26 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 19 0 0 0 8 0 0 0 0 0 19 0 6 GALAX CITY 
HAMPTON CITY 18,985 29 1047 4,859 236 4 18 169 22 3,716 0 1,193 53 5 25 67 39 146 0 489 82 21 129 604 0 44 15 171 54 15 18 153 6 0 92 82 HAMPTON CITY 
HARRISONBURG CITY 3,320 0 265 3,452 26 0 0 43 0 1,133 0 313 0 0 0 18 17 11 0 62 23 6 25 197 0 0 0 75 54 0 0 0 0 0 18 36 HARRISONBURG CITY 
HOPEWELL CITY 5643 0 213 907 119 0 0 59 0 870 0 174 0 14 0 10 7 21 0 142 23 0 24 156 0 18 0 52 0 0 0 54 0 0 15 35 HOPEWELL CITY 
LEXINGTON CITY 1,695 7 39 534 39 0 0 4 0 418 0 55 0 0 0 0 0 18 0 26 4 0 12 92 0 6 0 7 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 18 LEXINGTON CITY 
LYNCHBURG CITY 16071 8 530 2,987 61 0 0 59 27 2,523 0 372 0 9 0 6 0 66 0 191 11 0 68 355 0 66 0 123 52 0 11 6 0 8 34 83 LYNCHBURG CITY 
MANASSAS CITY 2,062 0 233 1,141 29 0 0 12 0 824 0 213 0 0 0 18 0 32 0 183 0 9 72 121 0 26 7 27 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 21 MANASSAS CITY 
MANASSAS PARK CITY 857 0 106 449 18 0 0 22 0 468 0 40 6 0 0 0 0 0 0 гд 0 0 6 38 0 7 0 12 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 6 MANASSAS PARK CITY 
MARTINSVILLE CITY 4,760 0 87 423 75 0 0 12 0 510 0 41 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 54 0 0 23 153 0 0 0 5 0 0 0 5 0 0 6 15 MARTINSVILLE CITY 
NEWPORT NEWS CITY 22835 33 1,361 6,802 451 0 6 189 9 4,876 7 1,318 77 0 8 75 92 241 0 838 112 6 374 843 0 59 0 320 74 27 12 66 11 14 95 183 NEWPORT NEWS CITY 
NORFOLK CITY 30,495 130 2,706 10,076 1056 25 51 484 115 8,372 0 3,003 212 40 61 282 305 498 47 2018 201 88 1,84 1,708 11 100 0 606 111 25 0 4 50 7 190 291 NORFOLK CITY 
NORTON CITY 2079 0 33 186 7 0 0 21 0 277 0 29 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 15 0 0 0 13 0 0 0 5 0 9 0 0 0 0 0 0 NORTON CITY 
PETERSBURG CITY 5,135 16 23 1,081 50 0 0 65 0 793 0 169 22 0 0 6 17 25 0 144 6 0 92 108 0 18 7 62 19 0 0 20 0 0 15 20 PETERSBURG CITY 
POQUOSON CITY 2939 0 137 486 5 0 0 6 0 312 0 80 0 0 0 0 7 30 0 49 0 0 7 28 0 0 0 28 7 0 0 0 3 0 0 10 POQUOSON CITY 
PORTSMOUTH CITY 14971 7 608 2,410 116 0 0 95 0 2456 12 811 32 0 5 21 59 88 0 320 40 0 163 275 0 0 0 176 10 0 0 6 0 6 40 47 PORTSMOUTH CITY 
RADFORD CITY 2897 0 84 916 3 0 0 28 0 823 0 109 0 28 0 30 0 7 0 37 6 0 8 131 0 0 0 16 5 0 0 12 0 0 0 13 RADFORD CITY 
RICHMOND CITY 30,886 27 1,248 5,624 358 0 4 225 79 5,135 0 1,188 83 19 29 154 139 173 12 698 33 48 567 1,096 7 45 0 289 61 11 0 0 7 13 45 279 RICHMOND CITY 
ROANOKE CITY 21,684 15 675 4,998 154 0 0 118 49 4,639 0 442 40 0 5 254 30 26 13 264 34 24 90 567 0 27 0 185 29 5 0 0 0 33 61 142 ROANOKE CITY 
SALEM CITY 6,347 5 290 1,995 20 0 6 8 16 1,205 0 202 0 0 0 0 0 24 0 66 0 0 28 131 0 0 0 44 а 0 0 0 0 0 14 45 SALEM CITY 
SOUTH BOSTON CITY 1757 7 24 131 6 0 0 11 0 249 0 6 0 0 0 0 0 8 0 14 0 0 0 30 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 8 14 SOUTH BOSTON CITY 
STAUNTON CITY 4,85 0 223 2,163 7 0 0 0 0 848 0 248 0 0 0 7 0 14 0 63 0 0 8 175 0 0 0 44 14 0 0 0 0 0 0 23 STAUNTON CITY 
SUFFOLK CITY 9,709 5 216 823 58 0 0 31 0 826 0 87 17 0 0 16 0 7 0 42 8 0 6 86 0 4 0 37 12 0 0 0 0 0 4 27 SUFFOLK CITY 
VIRGINIA BEACH CITY 44444 112 3,508 14,574 956 0 21 558 43 11,155 8 5,215 68 4 31 183 269 564 26 2426 335 37 806 2,346 48 158 7 799 50 32 о 109 6 43 196 433 VIRGINIA BEACH CITY 
WAYNESBORO CITY 3074 0 110 1,207 10 0 0 13 0 748 0 58 0 0 6 5 0 12 0 54 0 0 0 152 0 0 0 38 18 10 0 0 0 0 10 64 WAYNESBORO CITY 
WILLIAMSBURG CITY 1,848 7 62 543 77 0 0 0 12 425 0 119 17 0 0 27 0 40 7 56 0 T 51 104 0 0 0 49 19 0 0 0 0 0 18 61 WILLIAMSBURG CITY 
WINCHESTER CITY 3,400 0 245 2,300 65 0 0 25 0 926 0 178 7 0 0 8 1 12 0 91 0 6 0 144 0 0 0 54 6 0 0 9 0 7 0 41 WINCHESTER CITY 
WASHINGTON 360,608 15,380 54,632 327,907 5,58: 46 36 5,540 2,158 137,816 214 41,324 272 2,484 1,830 1,109 2,126 107,819 129 22,370 3,421 855 9,326 35,216 236 997 279 66,490 8,085 248 543 1,444 111 594 3,363 8316 WASHINGTON 
ADAMS CO. 1241 17 208 2,842 0 0 0 33 0 547 0 68 0 0 0 2 0 269 2 24 10 2 7 203 0 0 0 248 32 7 0 0 0 .0 0 15 ADAMS CO. 
ASOTIN CO. 2234 119 448 3,401 8 0 0 12 0 1,434 0 177 0 0 0 4 0 586 0 89 0 0 23 431 0 0 0 357 41 0 0 0 0 0 0 68 ASOTIN CO. 
BENTON CO. 11,687 187 1634 9,536 100 0 0 167 44 3,481 9 784 0 6 0 11 59 1,677 15 476 98 11 214 720 13 8 15 1,098 124 0 11 42 2 6 60 215 ВЕМТОМ СО. 
CHELAN CO. 5016 83 505 4,074 57 0 0 19 0 1,440 0 210 0 0 0 16 5 689 0 131 25 2 40 370 0 0 0 491 63 0 0 0 0 0 6 103 CHELAN CO. 
CLALLAM CO. 4904 311 904 3,882 18 0 0 62 0 2,007 0 365 14 0 12 6 6 1,237 0 294 47 7 26 482 0 0 0 980 124 0 0 0 0 0 15 100 CLALLAM CO. 
CLARK CO. 17,106 1,999 2,559 16,610 238 0 0 210 76 6,384 0 1,394 12 138 14 12 123 3,554 0 843 229 68 202 1.332 20 58 8 2,446 534 14 3 84 0 0 151 338 CLARK CO. 
COLUMBIA CO. 910 0 142 409 0 0 0 0 0 196 0 23 0 0 0 0 0 71 0 2 0 0 0 88 0 0 0 131 24 0 0 0 0 0 0 25 COLUMBIA CO. 
COWLITZ CO. 6931 1,144 1083 6,301 15 0 0 62 17 2,603 0 558 7 0 30 15 55 1,786 0 307 101 18 128 556 6 26 0 1168 231 0 0 0 0 2 49 127 COWLITZ CO. 
DOUGLAS CO. 2890 66 339 2,892 0 0 0 4 0 1,047 0 130 0 0 0 0 9 525 0 105 0 9 31 250 5 6 0 288 15 0 0 5 0 0 0 35 DOUGLAS CO. 
FERRY CO. 483 7 128 333 12 0 0 18 0 238 0 43 0 0 0 0 0 76 0 36 7 0 8 75 0 0 0 115 8 0 0 0 0 0 0 3 FERRY CO. 
FRANKLIN CO. 2,867 35 410 2,870 з 0 0 30 0 987 0 168 о 100 0 0 0 363 8 69 33 0 63 168 0 0 0 318 32 6 0 7 0 0 0 40 FRANKLIN CO. 
GARFIELD CO. 363 0 46 561 0 0 0 3 0 142 0 8 0 0 0 0 0 31 0 8 0 2 0 44 0 0 0 62 4 0 0 0 0 0 0 24 GARFIELD CO. 
GRANT CO. 4,804 73 557 4,859 5 0 0 40 23 1,460 0 248 0 0 6 6 10 710 0 168 30 6 36 221 0 7 0 476 97 0 0 0 0 14 37 88 GRANT CO. 
GRAYS HARBOR CO. 5,605 708 1,041 4,263 91 0 0 90 6 2,051 0 445 0 0 18 24 27 1,641 0 773 24 0 44 512 7 14 17 1519 149 0 0 0 0 0 45 93 GRAYS HARBOR CO. 
ISLAND CO. 3930 115 541 2,783 86 0 0 69 0 1,436 0 326 0 6 12 7 15 1,147 0 224 44 0 59 384 0 10 0 781 84 0 0 0 0 0 24 74 ISLAND CO. 
JEFFERSON CO. 1315 70 207 1,060 29 0 0 34 0 685 8 192 0 0 0 0 7 467 0 82 48 0 0 183 0 0 0 281 30 0 0 0 0 0 7 37 JEFFERSON CO. 
KING CO. 106,147 4,551 14,992 82,900 2,80 32 11 2,412 1,338 41,753 165 15,842 161 1,369 1,069 624 1,09: 36,841 98 7,853 1,024 344 5473 11,887 99 273 87 21,991 2,385 116 403 474 10 419 1,291 2,966 KING CO. 
KITSAP CO. 12,646 504 1,8048 11,233 48 5 0 160 6 4,982 0 1,204 12 16 15 7 74 4,621 0 816 219 32 198 1,384 21 47 12 2,281 224 0 0 5 0 7 85 366 KITSAP CO. 
KITTITAS CO. 2468 48 280 1,757 25 0 0 24 7 827 0 451 0 0 6 0 20 508 0 76 25 0 28 376 0 9 4 322 84 0 0 0 0 0 8 74 KITTITAS CO. 
KLICKITAT CO. 1586 110 176 1,156 3 0 0 12 0 559 0 36 0 0 62 0 6 203 0 44 0 0 8 59 0 0 0 123 44 0 0 12 0 0 12 14 KLICKITAT CO. 
LEWIS CO. 5381 416 662 4,970 53 0 0 35 0 1,803 0 260 0 49 17 16 21 1,046 0 450 42 4 21 344 0 15 0 740 288 0 0 0 0 0 25 104 LEWIS CO. 
LINCOLN CO. 536 16 48 2251 0 0 0 10 0 382 0 33 0 0 0 0 0 175 0 30 12 0 6 162 0 0 0 175 21 0 0 0 0 0 0 59 LINCOLN CO. 
MASON CO. 3280 162 445 2,058 14 0 0 73 0 1,151 8 232 0 0 7 6 7 868 0 228 27 14 43 185 0 0 0 587 0 0 0 0 0 0 31 38 MASON CO. 
OKANOGAN CO. 2977 65 637 3,356 26 0 0 25 0 1,630 0 233 0 0 0 0 8 554 0 148 28 0 92 435 0 0 0 421 87 0 0 0 0 0 4 128 OKANOGAN CO. 
PACIFIC CO. 1472 535 170 1,161 13 0 0 15 0 502 0 72 0 0 13 6 40 341 0 175 7 5 17 122 0 0 0 349 164 0 0 0 0 0 9 41 PACIFIC CO. 
PEND OREILLE CO. 925 26 242 1,302 2 0 0 16 0 541 0 75 0 0 0 0 0 164 0 27 2 8 3 167 0 8 0 285 18 0 0 0 0 0 0 26 PEND OREILLE CO. 
PIERCE CO. 37135 1,025 6,219 37,393 597 9 6 552 99 14,468 6 5,762 52 229 353 89 207 13,324 6 3,230 373 127 714 3,257 24 356 79 7,143 1,062 32 95 387 5 41 404 636 PIERCE CO. 
SAN JUAN CO. 1471 13 79 367 0 0 0 19 0 190 0 68 0 0 0 0 0 153 0 71 0 2 19 134 0 0 0 92 28 0 0 0 0 0 6 55 SAN JUAN CO. 
SKAGIT CO. 5,404 110 78 4,108 58 0 0 43 31 1,801 0 371 0 0 4 7 16 2,385 0 257 15 6 47 550 7 6 0 1,522 181 0 0 0 0 7 32 108 SKAGIT CO. 
SKAMANIA CO. 781 28 85 677 6 0 0 0 0 274 0 8 0 0 0 7 17 95 0 25 5 0 0 22 0 0 0 69 30 0 0 0 0 0 0 22 SKAMANIA CO. 
SNOHOMISH CO. 27504 999 4,102 24,065 362 0 19 453 120 10,155 0 2,637 о 126 49 71 105 13,994 0 1,464 282 39 468 2,699 19 57 5 6,591 471 25 0 76 13 49 263 637 SNOHOMISH CO. 
SPOKANE CO. 29,404 607 4,921 34,605 408 0 0 352 190 13,367 7 5,144 12 270 90 78 54 7,870 0 1567 241 53 473 2,721 3 38 34 5,373 498 24 0 249 28 Т 299 711 ЅРОКАМЕ СО. 
STEVENS СО. 2,007 68 459 3,556 0 0 0 20 0 1,090 5 257 0 0 0 0 6 436 0 94 59 0 24 334 0 1 0 427 50 0 0 0 0 0 8 42 STEVENS CO. 
THURSTON CO. 12,199 431 1,881 10,282 10 0 0 111 0 4,493 6 841 0 12 0 18 4 2,289 0 788 123 10 226 1,051 6 18 6 1,942 177 20 0 2 14 30 83 284 THURSTON CO. 
WAHKIAKUM CO. 345 194 22 98 0 0 0 0 0 170 0 4 0 0 0 6 0 248 0 38 4 0 0 22 0 0 0 119 8 0 0 0 0 0 0 21 WAHKIAKUM CO. 
WALLA WALLA CO. 4790 53 597 5,092 14 0 0 20 8 1,626 0 791 0 42 17 5 0 636 0 79 24 43 83 378 0 2 0 672 62 0 0 25 28 0 40 78 WALLA WALLA CO. 
WHATCOM CO. 10251 181 1,370 7,810 190 0 0 125 45 3,145 0 755 0 0 22 53 55 3,437 0 747 82 15 226 1,359 6 19 12 2,268 142 0 31 11 0 0 242 262 М/НАТСОМ СО. 
WHITMAN СО. 4,995 58 506 6,558 69 0 0 68 148 2,250 0 282 2 0 9 13 31 1,130 0 200 29 13 129 535 0 14 0 803 217 4 0 52 11 12 43 91 WHITMAN СО. 
ҮАКІМА СО. 14918 246 3461 14,473 51 0 0 147 0 4,529 0 827 0 6 5 0 6 1,672 0 332 102 10 147 1,014 0 5 0 1,486 252 0 0 13 0 0 84 168 YAKIMA CO. 
WEST VIRGINIA 388,511 271 12,398 138,664 2,375 0 0 5,159 476 106,452 49 33,91 159 65 37 2,775 792 629 23 12,542 157 370 1,608 8,415 528 1,679 121 2,074 883 445 17 265 7 64 871 3020 WEST VIRGINIA 
BARBOUR CO. 2,904 0 43 1,597 0 0 0 20 0 1,051 0 257 0 0 0 13 30 0 0 62 0 0 0 42 0 0 0 13 2 0 0 27 0 0 8 48 BARBOUR CO. 
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State/County Total Black Chinese Eskimo Filipino Guam. Hawaiian Japanese Korean Samoan Ме Cuban Mexican Other Albanian American Arab Armenian Assyrian Austrian British Basque Belgian Brazilian Cambodian Cape Croatian Czech & Danish Dutch Е. & №. Egyptian State/County 
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BERKELEY CO. 46,775 0 45 44 1,701 19 0 30 3 0 22 9 3 3 24 121 179 17 0 4,368 7 0 0 13 9 0 6 0 0 0 0 51 4 282 0 0 BERKELEY CO. 
BOONE CO. 30,447 2 16 15 297 6 0 11 0 0 1 3 0 4 1 102 60 1 0 5,732 40 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 0 283 0 0 BOONE CO. 
BRAXTON CO. 13,894 0 11 0 75 0 1 3 0 1 5 0 0 0 0 59 16 4 0 2,819 7 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 15 0 0 BRAXTON СО. 
BROOKE CO. 31117 0 20 6 248 7 0 3 0 1 8 2 0 1 1 20 85 7 0 1,867 15 6 0 49 0 0 7 0 0 0 111 218 6 167 6 0 BROOKE СО. 
CABELL СО. 106,835 1 70 138 4,488 80 1 98 1 4 22 35 0 10 20 247 216 37 416 0 15,343 360 0 0 38 16 0 0 0 0 0 18 70 30 1,075 32 0 CABELL CO. 
CALHOUN CO. 8250 0 4 * 12 0 0 33 0 0 5 1 0 0 0 45 21 0 0 1,300 6 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 96 0 0 CALHOUN CO. 
CLAY CO. 11,265 0 3 2 4 0 0 1 0 0 0 0 0 0 3 55 16 0 0 2,298 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 13 6 0 CLAY CO. 
DODDRIDGE CO. 7,433 0 8 1 4 0 0 0 0 0 3 0 0 0 0 28 10 7 0 913 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 121 0 0 DODDRIDGE CO. 
FAYETTE CO. 57,863 2 41 30 4,321 18 1 64 4 3 5 6 0 8 3 207 242 13 0 11,537 74 0 0 16 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 23 о 326 0 0 FAYETTE CO. 
GILMER CO. 8334 0 19 1 37 1 0 0 0 0 5 5 0 0 0 25 16 0 0 1,621 0 0 0 3 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 57 0 0 GILMER CO. 
GRANT CO. 10210 0 5 10 121 1 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 6 45 34 4 0 1,222 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 1 0 2 119 0 0 GRANT CO. 
GREENBRIER CO. 37,665 0 25 10 1,539 9 0 18 1 0 4 4 0 6 9 117 76 6 0 6,752 32 0 0 17 0 0 0 0 0 0 5 24 5 137 0 0 GREENBRIER CO. 
HAMPSHIRE CO. 14,867 0 10 3 107 0 1 2 3 0 3 7 0 7 0 45 12 7 0 1,886 0 0 0 25 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 103 0 0 HAMPSHIRE CO. 
HANCOCK CO. 40,418 0 38 50 1,035 7 0 33 0 3 3 8 0 6 3 62 155 16 138 0 3,340 135 0 0 27 0 0 33 0 0 0 107 247 6 98 5 0 HANCOCK CO. 
HARDY CO. 10,030 0 8 2 203 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 40 31 0 0 1,497 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 92 0 0 HARDY CO. 
HARRISON CO. 77,710 0 45 59 1,014 1 4 41 0 3 8 21 1 3 12 192 686 19 189 0 6,163 145 0 0 28 0 0 97 0 0 0 17 158 14 540 8 0 HARRISON CO. 
JACKSON CO. 25,794 0 15 14 16 2 0 5 1 1 2 1 1 2 1 63 40 7 0 4,770 6 0 0 12 0 0 17 0 0 0 0 3 0 206 0 0 JACKSON CO. 
JEFFERSON CO. 30,302 0 40 15 2,733 1 0 30 1 1 9 11 0 2 10 81 115 39 0 5,019 2 2 0 7 9 0 0 6 0 0 0 7 21 133 2 0 JEFFERSON CO. 
KANAWHA CO. 231,414 1 155 397 13,776 192 8 228 1 11 45 86 2 52 58 553 512 87| 1,063 99 28,535 985 26 0 75 0 0 92 18 0 0 6 182 58 1,284 14 12 KANAWHA СО. 
LEWIS CO. 18,813 0 9 5 61 0 0 43 0 0 1 7 0 4 0 52 43 1 0 3,824 5 0 0 6 0 0 9 0 0 0 0 0 0 177 0 0 LEWIS CO. 
LINCOLN CO. 23,675 0 14 6 4 0 0 1 0 0 2 1 0 1 12 119 29 1 0 5,956 3 0 0 0 0 0 0 19 0 0 0 6 0 74 0 0 LINCOLN CO. 
LOGAN CO. 50,679 0 40 27 2,149 5 2 69 1 2 1 8 0 0 1 421 127 12 * 0 16,129 98 0 0 5 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 56 18 245 0 0 LOGAN CO. 
MCDOWELL CO. 49,899 0 25 17 7,378 0 0 11 0 9 2 1 0 6 9 399 86 5 0 14,854 7 0 0 0 0 0 1 0 0 0 28 58 0 154 3 0 MCDOWELL CO. 
MARION CO. 65,789 0 91 59 2,263 50 2 15 2 1 15 9 1 0 14 232 202 15 * 0 5,732 51 0 0 39 0 0 19 6 0 0 94 119 2 530 0 0 MARION CO. 
MARSHALL CO. 41,608 0 29 23 247 3 0 27 0 2 10 14 0 6 2 144 239 15 0 3,109 63 0 0 58 0 0 14 0 0 0 142 181 23 230 0 0 MARSHALL CO. 
MASON CO. 27,045 0 11 в 135 8 0 44 0 4 4 13 0 0 2 57 44 6 0 5,026 15 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 12 0 22 0 0 МА5ОМ СО. 
MERCER CO. 73942 0 65 81 5,030 21 1 63 1 1 7 43 0 33 17 308 172 29 231 0 10,338 190 5 0 28 5 0 6 0 0 0 0 71 14 424 17 0 MERCER CO. 
MINERAL CO. 27,234 1 24 17 804 0 1 12 0 1 5 11 0 6 1 50 28 14 0 2,689 9 0 0 13 0 0 5 0 0 0 0 12 0 263 18 0 MINERAL СО. 
МІМСО СО. 37,336 0 11 7 1,100 4 0 18 0 0 1 3 0 5 2 172 95 3 * 0 8,776 52 0 0 0 0 0 5 0 0 0 0 14 0 124 0 0 MINGO CO. 
MONONGALIA CO. 75,024 2 82 217 1,536 266 0 49 1 1 105 77 1 31 20 180 308 48 185 0 3,947 330 4 0 80 0 0 22 0 5 0 72 237 44 632 216 31 MONONGALIA CO. 
MONROE CO. 12,873 0 17 4 204 2 0 7 0 0 1 1 0 2 0 73 33 10 0 2,032 7 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 6 13 77 0 0 MONROE CO. 
MORGAN CO. 10,711 0 8 1 104 0 0 5 0 0 1 3 0 1 3 22 23 1 0 1,613 0 0 0 10 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 9 10 87 0 0 MORGAN CO. 
NICHOLAS CO. 28,126 0 15 10 3 9 0 1 0 0 9 6 0 0 4 81 50 1 0 4,044 6 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 5 0 284 0 0 NICHOLAS СО. 
OHIO CO. 61,389 3 44 57 2126 50 2 61 2 9 6 29 3 11 13 105 173 18 601 7 2,661 464 0 0 59 0 0 10 0 0 0 116 212 6 240 16 0 OHIO CO. 
PENDLETON CO. 7,910 0 4 0 171 2 0 12 0 1 2 0 0 0 2 47 13 0 0 553 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 118 0 0 PENDLETON CO. 
PLEASANTS CO. 8,236 0 1 2 25 0 1 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 22 14 3 0 2,285 2 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 2 41 0 0 PLEASANTS CO. 
POCAHONTAS CO. 9,919 0 15 2 70 4 0 3 0 0 3 0 1 0 0 16 37 3 0 2,488 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 0 4 118 0 0 POCAHONTAS CO. 
PRESTON CO. 30,460 0 45 7 55 10 2 0 0 2 0 9 0 1 0 147 54 4 0 2,764 11 0 0 2 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 8 2 385 0 0 PRESTON СО. 
PUTNAM CO. 38,181 0 25 15 52 6 6 11 0 1 5 12 0 8 4 109 72 10 0 9,152 25 0 0 11 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 6 36 259 0 0 PUTNAM CO. 
RALEIGH CO. 86,821 1 59 105 6,862 30 2 127 0 4 19 48 0 13 2 216 308 20 * 0 17,727 179 0 0 7 0 0 7 0 0 0 14 61 11 449 0 0 RALEIGH CO. 
RANDOLPH CO. 28,734 0 37 13 216 7 0 2 0 0 6 23 0 2 5 93 101 25 0 4,735 19 6 0 15 0 0 0 0 0 0 6 12 12 354 0 0 RANDOLPH CO. 
RITCHIE CO. 11,442 0 8 0 4 0 0 0 0 0 1 2 0 2 1 42 13 6 0 1,829 15 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 104 0 0 RITCHIE CO. 
ROANE CO. 15952 0 67 5 25 1 0 32 0 1 2 1 0 0 1 62 55 0 0 3,495 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 0 0 0 0 0 0 64 0 0 ROANE CO. 
SUMMERS CO. 15875 0 23 11 1,097 2 0 1 0 0 1 8 0 0 6 67 82 52 0 1,594 41 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 145 0 0 SUMMERS CO. 
TAYLOR CO. 16584 0 29 5 109 0 0 9 0 0 5 0 0 5 0 64 59 1 0 2,864 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 27 0 71 0 0 TAYLOR CO. 
TUCKER CO. 8675 0 7 3 8 0 0 1 0 0 2 0 1 0 0 21 51 0 0 1,460 0 0 0 6 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 98 0 0 TUCKER CO. 
TYLER CO. 11,320 0 4 4 3 0 0 2 0 0 0 1 0 0 1 16 12 1 0 1,959 16 0 0 0 0 0 9 0 0 0 0 5 0 100 0 0 TYLER CO. 
UPSHUR CO. 23427 1 18 18 91 1 0 5 0 2 6 10 0 2 1 79 38 20 0 3,647 7 7 0 0 0 0 18 0 0 0 0 12 0 212 0 0 UPSHUR СО. 
WAYNE СО. 46,021 0 22 18 21 17 0 T 0 0 T 11 0 0 3 122 67 3 0 9,356 11 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 9 7 174 0 0 WAYNE CO. 
WEBSTER CO. 12,245 0 9 3 0 0 0 1 0 2 0 1 0 0 0 39 27 3 0 2,819 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 6 0 99 0 0 WEBSTER CO. 
WETZEL CO. 21,874 0 13 23 5 3 0 6 0 2 1 6 0 0 0 65 33 4 0 2,967 77 0 0 23 0 0 11 0 0 0 0 2 0 158 0 0 WETZEL CO. 
WIRT CO. 4,922 0 1 1 3 1 0 0 0 0 0 2 0 0 0 25 10 0 0 613 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 26 0 0 3 0 48 0 0 WIRT CO. 
WOOD CO. 93,648 2 49 42 823 32 2 43 3 1 22 21 0 5 5 198 170 33 143 0 9,675 186 0 0 18 0 0 9 0 0 0 39 81 43 752 0 0 WOOD CO. 
WYOMING CO. 35,993 2 34 16 382 0 0 19 1 0 2 1 0 5 6 212 86 12 0 6,425 6 0 0 6 0 0 5 0 0 0 0 3 0 14 0 0 WYOMING CO. 
WISCONSIN 4,705,767 69 29,320 3,657 182,592 4,097 110 2,698 153 383 2,237 2,642 48 2,249 993 41,067 10,429 10,483 | 27,268 232 111,819 2,612 1,343 62 8,777 91 4 17,100 85 114 16 4,790 41,081 20,515 43,703 1,076 116 WISCONSIN 
ADAMS CO. 13,457 1 88 10 261 1 1 2 0 0 5 1 0 0 3 76 12 14 0 438 16 0 0 16 0 0 5 0 0 0 9 187 119 91 0 0 ADAMS CO. 
ASHLAND CO. 16,783 0 1,075 4 25 9 2 0 0 0 2 7 0 20 0 14 18 17 0 676 0 2 0 33 0 0 68 0 0 0 185 313 63 85 0 0 ASHLAND CO. 
BARRON CO. 38,730 0 151 8 11 5 1 7 0 0 6 14 0 1 3 88 35 5 0 1,351 4 5 0 49 0 0 19 0 0 0 4 1,116 270 318 0 0 BARRON СО. 
BAYFIELD CO. 13,822 0 922 0 4 2 1 2 0 1 6 1 0 17 6 22 14 5 0 437 1 0 0 30 0 0 19 0 0 0 146 147 104 82 0 0 BAYFIELD CO. 
BROWN CO. 175,280 4 2429 106 506 52 1 48 4 8 69 102 4 175 17 557 281 51 323 0 4,481 110 0 0 152 0 0 7490 0 0 0 31 1,800 798 4,483 6 0 BROWN СО. 
BUFFALO CO. 14,309 1 17 8 2 0 0 0 0 0 1 9 0 1 0 20 2 0 0 167 0 0 0 149 0 0 20 0 0 0 0 26 12 25 0 0 BUFFALO CO. 
BURNETT CO. 12,340 3 396 1 11 2 0 2 0 2 5 3 0 0 0 20 4 0 0 391 0 0 0 11 0 0 10 0 0 0 5 110 139 70 2 0 BURNETT CO. 
CALUMET CO. 30,867 0 103 12 9 19 1 29 4 0 4 6 0 6 2 59 33 11 5 531 9 0 0 7 0 0 40 0 10 0 8 142 51 512 0 0 CALUMET CO. 
CHIPPEWA CO. 52,127 0 88 5 27 15 1 43 2 0 10 22 0 3 13 43 83 4 0 2,694 0 5 0 120 0 0 6 0 0 0 17 712 147 225 10 0 CHIPPEWA CO. 
CLARK CO. 32,910 0 66 13 31 0 0 10 2 2 5 8 0 3 0 54 44 5 0 1,208 0 0 2 28 0 0 8 0 0 0 51 211 184 62 0 0 CLARK CO. 
COLUMBIA CO. 43,222 0 106 14 29 6 0 32 0 9 11 3 0 8 2 148 61 5 0 1,000 0 2 0 24 0 0 8 0 0 0 8 227 174 1122 2 0 COLUMBIA CO. 
CRAWFORD CO. 16,556 0 20 5 14 2 0 4 0 0 6 1 0 0 1 22 17 3 0 339 3 0 0 18 0 0 2 0 0 0 0 740 23 44 0 3 CRAWFORD CO. 
DANE CO. 323,545 14 705 613 5,688 1,155 20 207 12 119 523 389 9 283 121 1,676 1,74 309| 2,775 34 7,147 427 80 0 245 0 0 349 57 40 0 61 1,657 1,121 1,673 409 56 DANE CO. 
DODGE CO. 75,064 0 148 45 829 16 1 22 3 2 14 45 2 2 3 533 115 26 0 1,613 26 0 0 47 0 0 89 0 0 0 48 171 124 2,290 0 0 DODGE CO. 
DOOR CO. 25,029 1 171 7 36 3 0 16 1 0 6 6 0 10 0 106 20 4 0 267 0 3 0 49 0 4 1830 0 0 0 18 247 115 88 0 0 DOOR.CO. 
DOUGLAS CO. 44,421 1 578 20 114 12 3 24 0 6 18 21 2 3 3 73 58 5 152 0 1,205 38 0 0 32 0 0 287 0 0 0 49 331 187 78 12 8 DOUGLAS CO. 
DUNN CO. 34,314 0 85 39 170 27 0 10 1 1 16 10 2 18 1 46 42 4 0 962 13 0 0 146 0 0 18 0 0 0 4 1717119 113 65 0 DUNN CO. 
EAU CLAIRE CO. 78,805 0 281 39 140 70 3 23 3 2 59 30 1 54 14 103 114 30 111 7 2,438 7 0 0 167 0 0 61 0 0 0 59 447 254 307 36 0 EAU CLAIRE CO. 
FLORENCE CO. 4,172 0 13 0 9 0 1 6 0 0 1 1 0 0 0 7 4 3 0 119 0 0 0 13 0 0 43 0 0 0 5 19 23 35 0 0 FLORENCE CO. 
FOND DU LAC CO. 88,964 0 183 21 125 36 1 19 5 4 25 17 0 11 1 606 107 38 * 0 1,312 98 5 0 83 0 0 52 0 0 0 9 181 218 2,489 0 0 FOND DU LAC CO. 
FOREST CO. 9,044 0 499 1 89 0 0 1 0 3 2 4 0 5 0 25 0 0 0 510 0 0 0 8 0 0 24 0 0 0 8 66 13 76 0 0 FOREST CO. 
GRANT CO. 51,736 1 52 38 106 12 0 10 3 2 12 9 1 13 3 95 62 7 0 1,035 6 0 0 29 0 0 13 0 0 0 14 722 68 188 0 0 GRANT CO. 
GREEN CO. 30,012 0 25 19 12 16 0 3 1 0 6 7 0 9 0 27 47 11 0 887 4 0 0 8 0 0 8 0 0 0 3 51 61 79 0 1 GREEN CO. 
GREEN LAKE CO. 18,370 2 20 9 14 7 0 1 0 0 3 3 0 0 0 138 53 3 0 513 0 0 0 18 0 0 5 0 0 0 6 74 38 239 0 0 GREEN LAKE CO. 
IOWA CO. 19,802 0 29 9 10 0 0 0 0 0 2 12 0 4 0 15 33 3 0 416 0 0 0 9 0 0 3 0 0 0 3 204 20 61 0 0 IOWA CO. 
IRON CO. 6,730 0 12 0 20 0 0 1 0 0 3 2 0 7 5 6 4 1 0 147 0 0 0 19 0 0 25 0 0 0 31 67 25 30 0 0 IRON CO. 
JACKSON CO. 16,831 0 494 1 35 0 0 0 0 0 5 6 0 1 0 25 15 3 0 359 0 0 0 39 0 0 14 0 0 0 8 177 20 27 0 0 JACKSON CO. 
JEFFERSON CO. 66,152 0 105 43 106 20 1 40 2 6 20 39 0 4 8 722 124 35 1 1,578 18 9 5 42 0 0 46 0 27 0 7 298 226 314 15 0 JEFFERSON CO. 
JUNEAU CO. 21,039 1 175 5 19 1 0 12 0 0 6 4 0 2 0 82 20 3 0 499 0 0 0 36 0 0 10 0 0 0 3 284 158 57 0 0 JUNEAU CO. 
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SINGLE ANCESTRY 
State/County English Finnish French & German Greek Guyan. Haitian Hungarian Iranian kish Israeli Italian Jamaican Laotian Latvian Lebanese Lithuan. Norwegian Pakistani Polish Portuguese Romanian Russian Scottish Serbian Slovak Slovene Swedish Swiss Syrian Taiwan. Thai Trinidad Turkish Ukranian Welsh State/County 
Fr. Can. & Azorean & Tobago 
BERKELEY CO. 8,700 0 391 6,047 18 0 0 43 6 2,378 0 579 25 0 0 0 0 0 0 214 0 7 19 148 5 0 0 80 22 7 0 20 0 0 18 58 BERKELEY CO. 
BOONE CO. 10,509 0 101 1,506 51 0 0 37 0 1,465 0 248 0 0 0 40 0 0 0 22 0 6 9 111 7 0 0 14 0 0 0 0 0 0 12 27 ВООМЕ СО. 
BRAXTON CO. 2,567 2 41 924 12 0 0 3 0 1,036 0 34 0 0 0 5 12 2 0 30 5 6 0 38 0 0 0 6 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 6 BRAXTON CO. 
BROOKE CO. 2,753 14 122 1,917 189 0 0 259 0 1,593 0 2,439 0 0 0 15 28 2 0 618 2 11 56 158 115 179 17 28 16 0 0 0 0 0 119 134 BROOKE СО. 
САВЕ СО. 22,866 0 1,059 5,637 42 0 0 188 45 6,329 0 910 0 28 0 214 29 57 0 223 7 12 135 688 2 14 9 170 42 53 12 11 0 3 21 324 CABELL CO. 
CALHOUN CO. 1,894 2 42 763 0 0 0 0 0 531 0 19 0 0 0 6 0 0 0 8 0 0 0 13 0 3 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 6 0 CALHOUN CO. 
CLAY CO. 4,789 0 29 268 0 0 0 8 0 694 0 47 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 5 0 0 0 19 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 CLAY CO. 
DODDRIDGE CO. 1,625 0 57 469 0 0 0 0 0 557 0 42 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 24 6 0 0 5 0 5 0 118 9 0 0 0 0 0 0 8 DODDRIDGE CO. 
FAYETTE CO. 10,452 4 258 2,377 20 0 0 143 19 3,326 0 869 7 3 0 63 47 z 0 493 0 0 6 202 0 0 4 49 23 0 0 0 0 2 11 105 ҒАҮЕТТЕ СО. 
GILMER CO. 2,296 0 33 538 5 0 0 10 2 364 0 60 0 0 0 0 0 2 0 0 0 0 2 27 0 3 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 GILMER CO. 
GRANT CO. 1,421 0 61 3,142 7 0 0 8 0 249 0 75 0 0 0 0 5 0 0 0 0 0 0 37 0 0 0 2 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 5 GRANT CO. 
GREENBRIER CO. 8,365 0 196 2,305 30 0 0 42 0 2,716 5 256 0 0 4 32 7 18 0 39 6 0 2 227 0 0 0 48 6 0 0 0 0 4 0 22 GREENBRIER CO. 
HAMPSHIRE CO. 2,521 0 196 1,971 2 0 0 13 0 673 0 71 0 0 0 0 14 5 0 11 0 0 17 60 0 3 0 14 16 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 HAMPSHIRE CO. 
HANCOCK CO. 4,026 48 110 2,250 512 0 0 307 0 2,006 8 2,767 0 0 0 34 15 6 0 1,647 7 68 117 120 285 488 18 25 18 8 0 6 0 16 37 126 HANCOCK CO. 
HARDY CO. 1,604 0 192 2,475 0 0 0 46 0 188 0 27 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 11 0 0 13 17 0 0 0 20 7 0 0 0 0 0 0 10 HARDY CO. 
HARRISON CO. 11,392 36 436 5,287 186 0 0 198 37 4,371 0 4,523 0 0 0 125 52 23 0 662 11 24 121 317 5 169 0 61 52 20 0 10 0 0 2 79 HARRISON СО. 
JACKSON СО. 5,222 0 308 1,753 5 0 0 55 5 1,507 0 147 0 0 0 0 10 17 0 31 0 0 12 77 0 20 0 15 27 0 0 20 0 0 7 70 JACKSON CO. 
JEFFERSON CO. 4,008 0 200 2,896 7 0 0 66 3 1,231 0 358 8 0 0 0 0 5 0 109 0 7 16 139 0 23 0 45 6 0 0 0 0 0 18 68 JEFFERSON СО. 
KANAWHA СО. 49,650 43 1,457 12,470 247 0 0 433 137 11,918 0 2,082 38 0 14 936 100 107 0 695 31 72 215 1,376 7 55 10 351 31 32 0 36 6 10 13 284 KANAWHA CO. 
LEWIS CO. 2,566 0 82 1,394 5 0 0 14 0 827 0 108 0 0 0 5 0 14 0 21 0 0 15 100 0 0 0 6 13 0 0 0 0 0 0 4 LEWIS CO. 
LINCOLN CO. 6,538 0 48 672 0 0 0 29 0 1,389 0 47 0 0 0 3 0 0 0 21 0 0 6 94 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 LINCOLN CO. 
LOGAN CO. 11,529 0 184 1,571 21 0 0 350 0 2,293 0 398 14 0 0 38 16 0 0 131 11 31 18 47 0 0 0 10 6 60 0 2 0 0 0 35 LOGAN CO. 
MCDOWELL CO. 9,162 0 86 1,079 16 0 0 390 0 2,475 0 905 0 0 0 7 0 0 0 232 3 0 36 117 2 2 0 9 11 0 0 0 0 0 2 9 MCDOWELL CO. 
MARION CO. 8,429 14 359 4,419 47 0 0 311 0 3,367 0 3518 1 7 0 43 55 19 0 1,031 3 6 120 212 16 51 2 36 13 0 0 0 0 0 27 147 MARION CO. 
MARSHALL CO. 5,413 0 99 3,858 58 0 0 126 37 2,473 0 668 0 0 0 63 54 11 0 1,122 0 0 78 244 12 199 0 37 75 0 0 0 0 7 130 59 MARSHALL CO. 
MASON CO. 4,294 0 246 2,729 6 0 0 25 0 1,288 0 104 0 0 0 15 0 4 0 68 2 0 0 154 0 0 0 11 , 0 0 11 0 0 7 47 МА5ОМ СО. 
MERCER СО. 18,726 6 558 3,448 21 0 0 266 14 4,592 0 1,007 0 0 0 76 8 26 6 168 6 29 56 312 0 6 0 44 21 74 0 0 0 8 34 61 MERCER CO. 
MINERAL CO. 4,267 0 205 4,080 0 0 0 0 0 926 0 492 0 0 0 2 12 0 0 57 0 0 5 145 0 0 0 34 6 7 0 0 0 0 13 43 MINERAL CO. 
MINGO CO. 12,936 0 186 1,337 42 0 0 89 0 1,759 0 187 0 0 0 52 0 0 0 28 0 0 0 61 0 0 0 10 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 13 MINGO CO. 
MONONGALIA CO. 9,741 17 544 6,236 160 0 0 458 108 3,868 3 2,983 0 0 0 197 103 22 17 1,037 19 68 276 585 33 182 24 135 63 34 5 47 1 8 93 342 MONONGALIA CO. 
MONROE CO. 3,023 0 76 972 19 0 0 27 0 868 0 27 0 0 0 7 0 0 0 15 0 0 0 62 0 2 0 0 5 0 0 0 0 0 0 32 MONROE CO. 
MORGAN CO. 1727 20 78 1,350 0 0 0 0 0 545 0 96 0 0 0 0 15 14 0 47 0 0 0 26 0 0 0 13 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 6 MORGAN CO. 
NICHOLAS CO. 8,164 0 163 1,601 6 0 0 38 0 2,028 0 177 0 0 0 6 7 0 0 20 0 0 4 79 6 0 6 5 6 0 0 0 0 0 4 21 NICHOLAS CO. 
OHIO CO. 4,836 0 409 8,471 470 0 0 382 29 3,010 6 1,942 13 0 5 400 87 57 0 2,101 26 21 104 245 26 184 16 44 44 28 0 6 0 0 171 119 OHIO CO. 
PENDLETON CO. 1,072 0 81 2,886 0 0 0 6 0 208 0 15 0 0 0 0 0 28 0 0 0 0 0 56 0 0 0 24 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 PENDLETON CO. 
PLEASANTS CO. 1,283 0 21 482 0 0 0 8 0 286 0 29 0 0 0 2 2 0 0 28 0 0 0 16 0 0 0 4 4 0 0 0 0 0 0 15 PLEASANTS CO. 
POCAHONTAS CO. 1,501 0 50 665 0 0 0 4 0 473 0 27 0 0 0 0 0 2 0 5 4 0 0 76 0 0 0 41 6 0 0 0 0 0 0 12 POCAHONTAS CO. 
PRESTON CO. 4,228 6 181 4,515 7 0 0 57 0 1,586 0 391 0 0 0 11 0 0 0 275 8 0 0 100 0 8 0 ОК 0 0 0 0 0 0 78 PRESTON СО. 
РУТМАМ СО. 6,787 33 334 2,077 4 0 0 32 0 2,145 0 198 0 0 0 25 7 11 0 95 0 0 8 202 0 7 0 66 0 0 0 0 0 0 14 104 PUTNAM CO. 
RALEIGH CO. 16,285 0 647 3,707 82 0 0 276 0 4,435 0 1,200 6 27 0 88 16 30 0 450 0 0 44 408 0 23 0 49 32 30 0 51 0 0 35 87 RALEIGH CO. 
RANDOLPH CO. 4,834 6 173 2,339 0 0 0 21 12 1,731 0 587 0 0 0 19 7 0 0 28 0 0 21 136 0 6 0 82 108 0 0 0 0 0 2 49 RANDOLPH СО. 
RITCHIE CO. 2,681 0 94 594 6 0 0 8 0 510 0 49 0 0 0 0 20 6 0 40 0 0 0 56 0 2 0 12 0 15 0 0 0 0 0 25 RITCHIE CO. 
ROANE CO. 4,991 0 68 990 0 0 0 5 0 933 0 82 0 0 0 0 5 0 0 25 0 0 8 40 0 16 0 16 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 15 ROANE CO. 
SUMMERS CO. 5,326 0 175 856 0 0 0 13 5 1,231 0 93 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 38 0 0 0 54 0 0 0 42 0 7 0 0 0 0 6 0 SUMMERS CO. 
TAYLOR CO. 2,142 0 169 1,155 0 0 0 33 0 789 0 189 0 0 0 0 0 8 0 66 0 0 0 76 0 0 0 32 14 0 0 0 0 0 0 27 TAYLOR CO. 
TUCKER CO. 1,257 8 110 1,100 0 0 0 12 0 405 0 145 0 0 0 0 23 5 0 46 0 0 12 53 0 2 15 28 12 0 0 0 0 0 0 9 TUCKER CO. 
TYLER CO. 2,592 0 62 756 15 0 0 10 0 505 0 70 0 0 0 16 0 14 0 29 0 0 8 95 0 0 0 о 14 0 0 0 0 0 0 26 TYLER CO. 
UPSHUR CO. 4,409 0 163 1,976 18 0 0 7 0 1,364 0 273 0 0 0 7 0 T 0 60 0 0 0 18 0 0 0 35 22 0 0 6 0 0 55 33 UPSHUR CO. 
WAYNE CO. 12,511 2 308 1,344 6 0 0 36 0 4,651 0 158 0 0 0 11 0 6 0 40 0 0 16 178 0 8 0 52 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 35 WAYNE СО. 
WEBSTER СО. 3,170 0 13 578 2 0 0 22 0 953 0 27 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 0 0 0 34 0 0 0 0 4 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 WEBSTER CO. 
WETZEL CO. 4,136 0 85 2,245 6 0 0 41 0 1,042 0 152 0 0 0 77 6 12 0 50 0 2 6 50 0 6 0 6 64 0 0 0 0 0 6 40 WETZEL CO. 
WIRT CO. 1,640 0 12 204 0 0 0 0 0 376 0 23 0 0 0 0 0 5 0 9 0 0 0 25 0 0 0 14 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 WIRT CO. 
WOOD CO. 21,714 10 847 9,185 18 0 0 122 17 5,267 0 789 47 0 14 116 0 70 0 234 0 0 25 390 0 13 0 96 39 70 0 5 0 0 0 144 WOOD CO. 
WYOMING CO. 15,042 0 140 1,201 7 0 0 62 0 1,671 0 225 0 0 0 6 0 7 0 19 0 0 2 48 7 0 0 9 0 0 0 7 0 6 0 7 WYOMING CO. 
— ——-—-—-—-—-——— 
WISCONSIN 146,111 12,290 47,903 1,111,413 5,901 14 27 9,781 893 103,228 160 146,588 724 2,173 2,083 997 5,820 138,538 147 189,694 658 885 11,813 10,733 3,177 6,215 2,959 42,494 15,534 246 179 305 66 238 3,043 4,562 WISCONSIN 
ADAMS CO. 682 37 161 2,373 7 0 0 41 0 256 0 89 0 0 1 0 15 399 0 404 7 0 13 48 2 25 5 96 32 0 0 0 0 0 14 14 ADAMS CO. 
ASHLAND CO. 387 727 411 4,126 5 0 0 26 6 444 0 217 0 0 0 0 60 587 0 1.060 0 0 43 112 14 154 15 972 46 0 0 0 0 0 13 20 ASHLAND CO. 
BARRON CO. 1,211 114 987 9,513 19 0 0 59 0 1,162 0 480 0 5 10 4 19 5,710 0 702 4 21 68 127 9 30 0 1362 293 0 0 4 0 0 9 17 BARRON CO. 
BAYFIELD CO. 405 593 181 1,542 8 0 0 36 0 329 0 50 0 0 0 1 9 860 0 417 2 2 35 63 0 282 31 910 40 0 0 0 0 0 8 18 BAYFIELD CO. 
BROWN CO. 3,666 420 3,904 26,466 65 0 0 190 0 3,950 0 869 0 323 33 109 88 1,196 0 7483 10 2 132 326 0 42 5 939 77 1 0 8 0 4 42 136 BROWN CO. 
BUFFALO CO. 354 15 53 3,956 3 0 0 5 0 137 0 7 0 0 0 0 4 1,472 0 499 7 0 6 18 0 0 0 88 223 0 0 0 0 0 0 4 BUFFALO CO. 
BURNETT CO. 325 31 188 1,833 2 0 0 17 0 253 0 45 0 0 0 0 31 700 0 164 3 0 2 21 0 0 0 1,347 18 0 0 0 0 0 6 2 BURNETT CO. 
CALUMET CO. 569 11 202 15,567 0 0 0 18 0 405 0 64 0 0 0 6 5 250 0 233 2 0 10 32 4 0 2 55 3 3 0 0 0 0 2 15 CALUMET CO. 
CHIPPEWA CO. 1,606 37 933 11,857 0 0 0 68 0 924 0 95 0 0 0 0 45 2,843 0 943 2 6 50 78 5 7 7 337 158 0 0 2 0 0 26 79 CHIPPEWA CO. 
CLARK CO. 979 167 198 11,730 0 0 0 29 0 425 0 84 0 0 12 0 47 677 o 2,000 0 0 19 57 0 38 235 279 235 0 0 0 0 16 117 19 CLARK CO. 
COLUMBIA CO. 2,272 29 214 10,458 3 0 0 61 4 1,181 0 130 о 10 0 0 55 1,786 0 451 4 0 25 149 2 0 7 239 123 0 0 0 0 0 23 181 COLUMBIA CO. 
CRAWFORD CO. 1,016 11 161 2,481 0 0 0 7 0 684 0 13 0 0 0 0 4 1,479 0 74 9 0 4 24 0 0 0 49 24 0 0 0 0 0 4 19 CRAWFORD CO. 
DANE CO. 14,810 479 1,907 59,240 415 3 0 432 325 9810 86 3,158 46 158 147 81 250 18,523 34 3,283 104 90 1,804 1,125 83 100 39 1,779 2,612 22 71 54 0 61 226 455 DANE CO. 
DODGE CO. 1,759 37 444 34,262 57 0 0 163 0 940 0 200 5 87 2 26 24 836 0 1,217 27 2 30 62 0 18 20 158 305 0 0 0 0 0 10 69 DODGE СО. 
DOOR СО. 607 39 293 5,570 1 0 0 14 0 420 0 114 0 0 0 0 36 566 0 357 0 0 19 38 5 4 2 442 18 0 0 0 0 0 2 30 DOOR CO. 
DOUGLAS CO. 1,212 2,051 964 3,138 60 0 0 66 0 1,294 0 361 0 0 1 0 93 2,163 0 1,682 7 2 75 187 26 121 23 3,144 59 7 0 0 0 0 12 23 DOUGLAS CO. 
DUNN CO. 1,108 45 282 6,971 49 0 0 19 50 570 0 115 6 14 0 13 9 3,474 0 246 0 1 38 81 3 96 9 425 107 0 0 0 52 6 17 8 DUNN CO. 
EAU CLAIRE CO. 2,478 7 801 15,408 47 0 0 66 7 1,617 0 303 0 125 0 0 39 7,953 0 1,146 8 16 88 173 0 33 0 905 245 7 0 20 0 0 0 51 EAU CLAIRE CO. 
FLORENCE CO. 199 81 140 430 0 0 0 2 0 88 0 93 0 0 0 0 2 37 0 148 0 0 4 9 0 0 0 365 4 0 0 0 0 0 2 6 FLORENCE CO. 
FOND DU LAC CO. 2,499 89 816 35,200 252 0 0 130 20 1,761 1 438 0 29 6 92 65 767 0 1,210 0 6 114 135 10 14 0 227 123 6 0 0 0 6 16 83 FOND DU LAC CO. 
FOREST CO. 344 10 250 1,783 16 0 0 16 0 411 0 51 2 0 0 0 12 84 0 556 5 0 6 20 0 4 1 117 8 0 0 0 0 0 7 5 FOREST CO. 
GRANT CO. 4,247 13 207 15,445 0 0 0 11 5 1,623 0 85 6 7 1 4 7 1,136 0 281 10 0 22 95 7 15 0 123 143 0 0 0 0 2 12 75 GRANT CO. 
GREEN CO. 1,081 8 95 4,040 2 0 0 31 0 728 0 66 0 0 0 3 3 1,725 0 146 8 0 0 36 0 13 7 411 3,437 0 0 6 0 0 2 25 GREEN СО. 
GREEN LAKE CO. 783 8 118 6,293 5 0 0 18 0 282 0 56 0 0 14 0 4 136 0 1,219 0 2 13 54 3 22 2 92 40 0 0 0 0 0 0 37 GREEN LAKE CO. 
IOWA CO. 1,967 6 77 2,940 3 0 0 8 0 658 2 80 0 0 3 0 0 1,458 0 83 0 0 2 21 2 5 0 64 252 0 0 0 0 2 0 103 IOWA CO. 
IRON CO. 218 805 252 677 0 0 0 18 0 132 0 797 0 0 0 0 8 108 0 360 2 2 0 18 8 32 5 187 2 0 0 0 0 0 2 4 IRON CO. 
JACKSON CO. 508 44 98 2,226 0 0 0 14 0 291 0 51 4 0 3 0 2 2,824 0 225 2 0 15 64 0 3 0 155 32 0 0 6 0 0 7 2 JACKSON CO. 
JEFFERSON CO. 2,450 116 351 25,537 32 0 0 106 0 1,272 0 308 18 0 31 18 54 1,320 0 787 0 0 33 162 19 38 2 298 197 0 0 0 0 0 30 97 JEFFERSON CO. 
JUNEAU CO. 1,069 9 110 3,954 7 0 0 42 0 754 0 83 0 25 4 0 46 647 0 552 0 8 9 64 2 30 0 170 35 0 0 0 0 0 19 10 JUNEAU CO. 
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RACE HISPANIC ORIGIN B SINGLE ANCESTRY M 
State/County Total Aleut Amer. Asian Black Chinese Eskimo Filipino Guam. Hawaiian Japanese Korean Samoan Меј Cuban Mexican Other Puerto Jewish Albanian American Arab Armenian Assyrian Austrian British Basque Belgian Brazilian Cambodian Cape Croatian Czech & Danish Dutch Е. & W. Egyptian State/County 
4 Indian Indian Span. Rican| (Ев)! | & U.S. Groups? W. Ind. Verdean Czechoslvk African | = 
! 
KENOSHA СО. 123,137 2 343 57 2,886 39 4 115 5 2 59 89 0 35 35 2,709 472 362 231 53 3,413 112 64 0 182 0 0 129 0 0 0 148 874 1,145 658 10 0 KENOSHA СО. 
KEWAUNEE СО. 19,539 0 23 1 T 0 0 8 0 1 0 а 0 4 0 36 18 0 | 0 387 2 0 0 14 0 0 2,484 0 0 0 0 1,417 20 69 0 0 KEWAUNEE СО. 
LA CROSSE СО. 91,056 1 266 57 172 24 2 21 4 5 27 70 0 53 30 136 151 27 ж! 0 1,660 167 15 0 91 0 0 28 18 0 0 0 758 205 341 0 0 LA CROSSE CO. 
LAFAYETTE CO. 17,412 0 12 3 1 0 0 2 0 1 3 3 0 0 0 37 15 0 0 326 0 0 0 13 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 50 27 47 0 0 LAFAYETTE CO. 
LANGLADE CO. 19,978 0 98 4 1 1 0 0 0 1 7 0 0 1 0 61 34 2 0 593 0 0 0 26 0 0 14 0 0 0 16 821 38 76 0 0 LANGLADE CO. 
| 
LINCOLN CO. 26,555 0 70 7 27 5 0 12 0 3 3 4 0 8 4 55 31 4 | 0 734 0 2 0 33 0 0 40 0 0 0 11 110 33 261 0 0 LINCOLN CO. 
MANITOWOC CO. 82,918 0 311 27 70 7 0 21 0 2 20 22 1 87 2 359 156 5 106 | 0 2,134 0 0 0 41 2 0 294 0 0 0 10 3,992 195 243 0 0 MANITOWOC CO. 
MARATHON CO. 111,270 0 327 44 38 35 0 22 2 2 14 35 0 30 5 145 105 26 143 | 0 2,119 20 5 0 96 0 0 105 0 0 0 14 747 204 505 0 0 MARATHON CO. 
MARINETTE CO. 39,314 0 111 5 13 5 3 5 0 2 13 14 0 4 0 36 29 11 | 0 1,921 9 1 0 62 0 0 373 0 0 0 24 621 164 210 0 0 МАНІМЕТТЕ СО. 
MARQUETTE СО. 11,672 0 25 4 25 3 0 9 0 3 2 1 0 0 0 82 15 1 | 0 315 2 0 0 12 0 0 7 0 0 0 13 36 51 27 0 0 MARQUETTE CO. 
MENOMINEE CO. 3,373 0 3013 0 0 0 1 0 0 0 1 0 0 1 0 49 8 0 0 84 0 0 0 7 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 12 7 0 0 МЕМОМІМЕЕ СО. 
MILWAUKEE CO. 964,988 17 5,799 1,193 149,435 1,507 19 914 64 90 676 711 10 580 491 17,276 3,513 8,063| 22,108 74 16,262 1,149 462 0 3,050 86 0 579 0 0 16 2,303 5,853 1,699 2,504 330 29 MILWAUKEE CO. 
MONROE CO. 35,074 2 238 8 46 4 1 10 1 1 22 20 0 5 2 73 44 6 0 776 0 0 0 23 0 0 11 0 0 0 1 219 278 165 5 0 MONROE СО. 
OCONTO СО. 28,947 0 151 1 7 0 0 10 0 1 3 9 0 1 1 50 32 11 0 2,202 2 0 0 29 0 0 580 0 0 0 2 795 293 440 0 0 OCONTO СО. 
ONEIDA СО 31,216 0 191 2 Т. 0 0 11 0 1 3 13 0 0 1 36 35 3 0 1,056 0 0 0 59 0 0 126 0 0 0 39 473 122 271 0 0 ONEIDA CO. 
OUTAGAMIE CO 128,799 1 1,608 63 62 73 9 41 1 3 37 43 0 90 16 417 200 47 231 0 3,409 35 6 0 124 0 0 482 0 0 0 30 429 233 6,926 0 19 OUTAGAMIE CO. 
OZAUKEE CO 66,981 0 94 68 442 49 1 62 0 4 19 40 0 7 16 328 157 29 T 1,679 12 0 0 216 0 0 29 0 0 0 69 401 84 309 0 0 OZAUKEE CO. 
PEPIN CO. 7,477 0 8 3 1 1 0 0 0 0 0 2 0 0 0 16 4 0 0 620 11 0 0 535 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 15 14 33 0 0 PEPIN CO. 
PIERCE CO. 31,149 0 37 6 77 23 0 25 0 3 18 17 0 11 3 64 68 5 3 879 6 0 0 117 0 0 3 0 0 0 4 299 102 90 49 0 РІЕНСЕ СО. 
POLK CO. 32,351 2 212 3 29 1 1 20 0 0 3 17 0 8 0 58 25 1 0 1,716 7 0 0 18 0 0 28 0 0 0 5 217 1,126 123 0 0 POLK CO. 
PORTAGE CO. 57,420 0 165 32 108 71 1 ?3 0 1 18 19 1 84 0 356 84 7 * 0 1,628 6 0 2 67 0 0 24 0 0 0 5 272 210 232 33 0 PORTAGE CO. 
PRICE CO. 15,788 0 51 0 7 4 0 0 0 0 1 2 0 0 0 17 14 1 0 877 0 0 0 35 0 0 22 0 0 0 41 968 23 96 0 0 PRICE CO. 
RACINE CO. 173,132 7 410 125 13,894 112 2 85 12 7 50 98 1 86 18 6,196 676 311 374 15 3,000 28 586 8 211 0 0 142 0 0 0 139 1,968 4,338 1,293 25 0 RACINE CO. 
RICHLAND CO. 17,476 0 16 6 23 4 2 6 0 2 5 4 0 0 0 34 26 1 0 560 0 0 0 12 0 0 0 0 0 0 6 414 37 98 0 0 RICHLAND CO. 
ROCK CO. 139,420 1 265 64 4,696 94 3 85 8 17 58 58 4 151 19 664 223 52 111 0 4,142 53 4 0 116 0 0 74 0 0 0 72 632 497 750 13 0 ROCK CO. 
RUSK CO. 15,589 0 66 0 19 2 0 13 0 5 9 2 0 5 6 40 8 4 0 1.260 0 6 0 18 0 0 27 0 0 0 17 578 104 175 0 0 RUSK CO. 
ST. CROIX CO. 43,262 0 83 11 22 8 2 7 0 1 9 29 0 11 3 71 61 3 0 1,003 4 0 0 41 0 0 55 0 0 0 42 177 348 720 4 0 ST. CROIX CO. 
SAUK CO. 43,469 0 185 31 31 1 0 17 0 1 8 20 0 1 0 76 72 5 0 696 5 1 0 18 0 0 51 0 0 0 7 313 100 144 0 0 SAUK CO. 
SAWYER CO. 12,843 0 1,392 3 3 0 0 1 0 0 2 2 0 2 0 5 6 3 0 419 0 3 0 24 3 0 24 3 0 0 18 259 144 85 0 0 SAWYER CO. 
SHAWANO CO. 35,928 0 1,365 12 7 6 1 4 0 0 6 8 0 0 2 51 28 5 0 814 0 0 0 35 0 0 80 0 0 0 16 251 108 256 0 0 SHAWANO CO. 
SHEBOYGAN CO. 100,935 0 263 40 309 30 1 45 2 5 17 49 0 31 E 839 173 31 231 0 1,983 23 6 0 192 0 0 117 0 0 0 134 377 177 6,361 16 0 SHEBOYGAN СО. 
TAYLOR CO. 18,817 0 ?9 7 1 6 0 11 2 2 3 6 0 0 0 44 9 3 0 1,080 0 0 0 40 0 0 2 0 0 0 z 255 58 76 0 0 TAYLOR CO. 
TREMPEALEAU CO. 26,158 0 21 3 6 0 0 12 0 2 6 3 0 1 2 48 36 19 3 455 0 0 0 9 0 0 3 0 0 0 4 42 20 57 0 0 TREMPEALEAU CO. 
VERNON CO. 25,642 0 17 4 8 1 2 9 1 0 6 5 0 0 0 26 18 9 0 522 2 0 0 6 0 0 2 0 0 0 2 869 45 47 0 0 VERNON CO. 
VILAS CO. 16,535 1 1,180 0 4 0 0 5 0 0 3 7 2 1 0 19 15 4 0 1,038 0 3 0 78 0 0 16 0 0 0 82 275 106 111 0 0 VILAS CO. 
WALWORTH CO. 71,507 3 111 50 419 73 0 40 1 4 47 41 0 56 14 1,103 156 57 0 1.943 11 24 12 64 0 0 35 0 14 0 22 541 382 899 28 0 WALWORTH CO. 
WASHBURN CO. 13,174 0 90 1 13 0 0 2 1 0 2 3 1 0 0 13 16 5 0 235 0 4 0 19 0 0 11 0 0 0 0 293 161 140 0 0 WASHBURN CO. 
WASHINGTON CO. 84,848 0 143 46 67 26 3 56 1 0 19 31 0 4 4 308 112 48 0 1,743 9 T 33 127 0 0 60 0 0 0 58 347 208 347 0 0 WASHINGTON CO. 
WAUKESHA CO. 280,326 0 453 418 733 255 5 271 2 29 118 230 2 128 88 2,714 550 646 30 5,042 144 20 0 864 0 0 184 7 23 0 543 1,806 795 1,172 0 0 WAUKESHA CO. 
WAUPACA CO. 42,831 0 102 12 5 9 5 30 0 0 6 10 0 0 0 165 66 15 0 1,195 4 0 0 21 0 0 43 0 0 0 8 86 620 200 0 0 WAUPACA CO. 
WAUSHARA CO. 18,526 0 34 6 13 5 3 7 0 1 5 2 0 2 0 245 47 4 0 508 7 0 0 31 0 0 13 0 0 0 9 80 218 88 0 0 WAUSHARA CO. 
WINNEBAGO CO. 131,703 2 491 116 380 88 1 36 2 12 48 77 5 48 17 451 220 31 138 0 2,881 2 Т 0 304 0 0 195 0 0 0 56 595 639 1,120 6 0 WINNEBAGO CO. 
WOOD CO 72,799 1 415 19 26 37 0 51 1 2 10 41 0 53 4 151 105 11 0 1,790 0 6 0 70 0 0 36 0 0 0 18 655 258 668 0 0 WOOD CO. 
— 6 === 
WYOMING 469,557 10 7,057 176 3,364 392 27 253 29 102 600 235 15 167 88 15940 8,184 287 235 11 29,770 153 42 2 691 344 306 15 1 0 0 117 2477 3,453 4,492 227 16 WYOMING 
— —— E | 5 х ик: солна Е = са | n | — —— = Op слив 
ALBANY CO. 29,062 0 152 38 294 128 3 17 1 3 65 23 0 5 6 1,050 796 18 0 1,650 74 9 0 45 1 6 4 7 0 0 0 121 195 251 73 16 А(ВАМҮ СО. 
BIG HORN CO. 11,896 0 63 1 0 0 2 2 0 0 18 E 0 0 0 382 71 2 0 686 0 0 0 5 0 1 37 0 0 0 0 39 186 90 0 0 BIG HORN СО. 
CAMPBELL CO. 24,367 1 233 9 10 8 1 21 0 0 9 4 1 3 4 363 243 15 0 2,723 0 0 0 38 0 6 12 0 0 0 0 98 104 246 0 0 CAMPBELL CO. 
CARBON CO. 21,896 0 154 17 102 20 1 4 0 11 18 8 2 17 2 1465 994 5 0 713 0 0 0 31 0 7 12 0 0 0 0 81 195 184 0 0. CARBON СО. 
CONVERSE СО. 14,069 0 106 0 11 1 3 1 3 6 6 2 0 1 0 506 185 6 0 1,592 0 2 0 2 0 0 0 0 0 0 8 74 77 116 0 0 CONVERSE СО. 
CROOK CO. 5,308 0 22 0 0 0 0 3 0 1 0 2 0 0 1 9 9 0 0 368 3 0 0 2 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 96 68 63 0 0 CROOK CO. 
FREMONT CO. 38,992 0 4,384 9 31 18 2 11 0 5 29 13 1 20 1 899 342 22 0 2,191 0 0 0 27 0 12 37 0 0 0 13 185 440 555 0 0 FREMONT СО. 
GOSHEN СО. 12,040 0 39 2 2 0 0 0 0 3 8 1 0 0 0 783 113 1 6 518 0 0 0 9 0 0 6 0 0 0 0 57 117 129 0 0 GOSHEN CO. 
HOT SPRINGS CO. 5,710 1 105 1 13 0 5 0 0 0 5 1 0 0 0 52 35 0 0 596 0 0 0 2 0 0 9 0 0 0 0 23 40 39 0 0 HOT SPRINGS CO. 
JOHNSON CO. 6,700 0 39 0 1 0 0 0 0 0 5 3 0 0 0 30 61 1 0 126 0 0 0 7 0 88 0 0 0 0 0 52 71 122 8 0 JOHNSON CO. 
LARAMIE CO. 68,649 6 411 30 1,967 47 5 114 11 40 185 73 5 25 34 3,972 2,491 128 235 0 2,843 F 0 0 88 0 5 23 0 0 0 14 357 421 771 43 0 LARAMIE СО. 
LINCOLN CO. 12,177 0 57 1 8 1 0 1 0 5 14 7 2 3 0 168 117 5 0 267 0 0 0 30 0 6 14 0 0 0 0 25 225 71 0 0 LINCOLN CO. 
NATRONA CO. 71,856 0 453 20 511 52 4 36 4 18 61 15 0 52 15 1,667 830 38 0 4,794 16 6 0 100 0 0 67 0 0 0 13 348 354 468 8 0 NATRONA CO. 
NIOBRARA CO. 2,924 0 9 0 1 0 0 0 0 0 1 0 0 0 0 16 10 1 0 459 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 19 19 30 0 0 NIOBRARA CO. 
PARK CO. 21,639 0 81 1 15 0 0 1 3 1 37 11 1 10 6 685 86 4 0 1,156 27 0 0 26 0 0 20 0 0 0 15 149 177 348 0 0 PARK CO. 
PLATTE CO. 11,975 0 48 9 10 2 0 1 0 0 3 2 0 1 1 455 111 6 5 1,785 3 0 0 43 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 46 31 130 0 0 PLATTE CO. 
SHERIDAN CO. 25,048 2 202 9 31 5 0 9 6 1 31 27 0 0 5 315 150 2 0 1,616 7 9 0 42 0 7 15 0 0 0 29 149 96 97 0 0 SHERIDAN CO. 
SUBLETTE CO. 4,548 0 17 0 2 0 1 0 0 1 0 1 0 0 0 21 18 0 0 174 2 0 2 13 0 4 0 0 0 0 0 23 63 48 0 0 SUBLETTE CO. 
SWEETWATER CO. 41,723 0 269 26 323 99 0 21 1 5 50 26 2 29 5 2,061 1,163 18 0 2,855 14 16 0 107 0 8 35 0 0 0 17 137 284 323 146 0 SWEETWATER CO. 
TETON CO. 9,355 0 38 2 3 2 0 5 0 2 11 2 0 0 5 55 58 14 0 462 0 0 0 37 0 0 8 8 0 0 8 0 101 81 0 0 TETON CO. 
UINTA CO. 13,021 0 54 0 17 7 0 5 0 0 5 0 0 0 1 259 143 0 0 1,332 0 0 0 23 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 54 77 154 0 0 UINTA CO. 
WASHAKIE CO. 9,496 0 48 1 * 0 0 0 0 0 33 0 0 0 2 677 130 1 0 564 0 0 0 6 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 15 75 91 0 0 WASHAKIE CO. 
WESTON CO. 7,106 0 73 0 5 2 0 1 0 0 6 10 1 1 0 50 28 0 0 300 0 0 0 8 0 0 7 0 0 0 0 29 37 85 0 0 WESTON CO. 
dE ee ot 
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SINGLE ANCESTRY 


State/County English Finnish French & German Greek Guyan. Haitian Hungarian Iranian kish Israeli — Italian Jamaican Laotian Latvian Lebanese Lithuan. Norwegian Pakistani Polish Portuguese Romanian Russian Scottish Serbian Slovak Slovene Swedish Swiss Syrian Taiwan. Thai Trinidad Turkish Ukranian Welsh State/County 
Fr. Can. & Azorean & Tobago 
KENOSHA CO. 4548 565 1342 20,191 86 0 0 410 2 2,981 0 6,817 0 0 33 83 808 1,399 0 4,501 20 10 258 384 92 321 69 1,185 116 2 0 0 0 6 54 129 KENOSHA CO. 
KEWAUNEE CO. 402 39 164 3,802 3 0 0 5 0 152 0 3 0 0 0 2 6 105 0 467 0 0 0 12 0 5 6 50 7 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 KEWAUNEE СО. 
LA ROSSE СО. 2727 49 675 19,183 29 0 0 104 27 2,347 0 485 0 38 54 30 24 8,758 0 1,248 5 7 25 273 0 15 0 469 224 31 0 0 0 0 9 58 LA CROSSE CO. 
LAFAYETTE CO. 1,566 2 17 2,540 4 0 0 0 0 750 0 41 0 0 4 0 7 1,432 0 35 2 0 4 32 0 0 0 55 501 0 0 2 0 0 2 1 LAFAYETTE CO. 
LANGLADE CO. 607 34 303 4,839 2 0 0 45 0 365 0 47 0 11 2 0 39 138 0 751 0 0 5 12 0 14 2 134 7 0 0 0 0 0 7 8 LANGLADE CO. 
LINCOLN CO. 595 122 374 9,860 7 0 0 31 0 355 0 90 0 10 53 0 73 484 0 564 0 0 40 35 5 21 0 344 122 0 0 2 0 0 4 24 LINCOLN CO. 
MANITOWOC CO. 1316 75 1,098 27,461 22 0 0 48 0 925 0 180 0 85 14 0 16 828 0 2,975 0 12 57 15 7 19 Т 248 27 0 0 0 0 0 39 22 MANITOWOC СО. 
MARATHON СО. 2,204 192 847 40,394 49 0 0 101 21 1,246 0 421 0 57 0 6 81 1,281 0 8,901 2 0 52 91 16 61 10 604 182 0 6 6 0 0 48 52 MARATHON CO. 
MARINETTE CO. 1017 185 2,772 10,092 2 0 0 98 2 1,088 0 391 0 0 0 4 70 657 0 2826 0 12 97 167 2 43 14 1,416 37 3 0 0 0 0 60 31 MARINETTE CO. 
MARQUETTE CO. 515 9 80 3,247 12 0 0 22 0 401 0 72 0 0 1 2 25 134 0 338 0 0 4 61 0 6 2 64 15 0 0 0 0 0 11 13 MARQUETTE СО. 
МЕМОМІМЕЕ СО. 46 0 31 50 0 0 0 0 0 9 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 57 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 8 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 МЕМОМІМЕЕ СО. 
MILWAUKEE CO. 20978 1,556 7,090 177,460 2,600 11 27 3,754 274 20,385 62 16,021 556 360 1,105 228 1,145 8,504 72 80,566 180 447 6,403 1767 2214 2,655 1,602 4,205 1,273 11 74 102 14 68 1,082 646 MILWAUKEE CO. 
MONROE CO. 1,589 32 208 9,441 6 0 0 34 0 738 0 62 0 54 14 0 11 1,979 0 259 7 27 19 101 0 0 2 154 106 0 0 2 0 0 13 69 MONROE CO. 
OCONTO CO. 681 107 1,393 8,795 15 0 0 38 0 730 0 60 0 0 0 2 16 505 0 2,134 0 3 12 113 0 38 0 403 35 0 0 2 0 0 24 9 OCONTO CO. 
ONEIDA CO. 1,196 234 824 6,960 13 0 0 63 4 1,006 0 290 0 0 5 0 166 804 0 1,693 4 3 43 168 2 15 9 856 128 0 0 0 0 0 26 48 ONEIDA CO. 
OUTAGAMIE CO. 2,692 117 1,697 37,015 64 0 0 123 12 2,019 0 484 о 421 33 5 35 1,111 0 1,429 10 27 123 145 4 11 13 462 83 0 0 0 0 0 30 85 OUTAGAMIE CO. 
OZAUKEE CO. 1,946 84 530 21,679 60 о о 136 о 1,293 о 585 о о 12 6 40 450 0 1,714 20 19 457 195 7 87 22 335 127 6 0 0 0 0 84 71 OZAUKEE СО. 
РЕРІМ СО. 263 1 80 1,276 0 0 0 7 0 105 0 4 0 0 0 0 2 375 0 21 0 0 3 7 о о 0 242 17 11 0 0 0 0 3 0 PEPIN CO. 
PIERCE CO. 896 18 250 5,978 4 0 0 18 6 816 0 77 0 0 0 4 0 1,910 0 190 0 0 18 68 3 11 0 1,096 49 2 7 0 0 0 0 23 РІЕНСЕ СО. 
POLK CO. 886 95 627 5,139 6 0 0 17 0 662 0 124 0 0 19 4 5 2,866 0 219 2 7 41 112 0 7 0 3,020 84 0 0 2 0 0 15 22 POLK CO. 
PORTAGE CO. 1714 65 350 7,873 зз 0 0 65 15 821 6 284 2 0 11 0 36 1,222 0 13,914 2 9 45 105 7 30 0 325 86 0 0 4 0 16 2 29 РОВТАСЕ СО. 
PRICE CO. 334 324 289 4,293 3 0 0 24 0 367 0 80 0 0 2 0 11 408 0 421 0 6 28 25 0 251 4 767 40 0 0 0 0 0 6 5 РНІСЕ СО. 
ВАСІМЕ СО. 5,150 252 1,596 28,834 553 0 0 843 0 3,064 0 3,156 7 30 58 15 551 2,466 0 4,866 0 25 240 465 242 388 56 1,206 129 6 0 0 0 13 113 223 ВАСІМЕ СО. 
RICHLAND CO. 1,793 11 124 3,098 4 0 0 3 0 953 0 51 0 0 0 с 23 731 0 94 10 2 4 81 0 0 2 35 28 0 0 0 0 4 3 19 RICHLAND CO. 
ROCK CO. 7,564 69 1,009 21,523 106 0 0 122 5 4,994 0 1,144 24 51 53 32 102 7,208 14 927 12 5 88 605 0 22 0 1,037 992 15 0 29 0 0 47 159 ROCK CO. 
RUSK CO. 621 12 218 2,556 3 0 0 33 31 419 0 77 0 0 0 0 66 717 0 1,424 2 0 20 56 2 94 22 291 53 0 0 0 0 0 46 16 RUSK CO. 
ST. ROIX CO. 995 55 823 6,324 32 0 0 38 2 1,232 0 188 0 3 0 3 10 3,312 0 335 5 2 14 80 0 8 2 745 62 0 0 0 0 0 11 13 ST. CROIX СО. 
SAUK CO. 2,303 33 281 14,216 12 0 0 29 6 1,242 0 114 0 0 0 5 20 774 0 371 6 2 37 77 0 8 6 161 198 0 0 0 0 0 71 21 SAUK CO. 
SAWYER CO. 722 62 259 2,381 17 0 0 30 0 485 0 99 0 12 3 0 47 791 0 785 0 4 18 63 4 21 0 611 107 0 0 0 0 0 15 6 SAWYER CO. 
SHAWANO CO. 682 23 323 15,341 14 6 0 31 0 403 0 79 0 0 0 0 16 578 0 1,692 0 0 9 25 0 7 14 178 45 0 0 0 0 0 5 15 SHAWANO CO. 
SHEBOYGAN CO. 2015 164 706 40,451 130 0 0 80 9 1,134 0 312 2 97 29 5 518 630 0 1,116 22 4 276 123 12 56 ЕШ 286 80 0 0 0 0 9 45 58 SHEBOYGAN CO. 
TAYLOR CO. 456 88 156 6,746 0 0 0 28 2 220 0 22 0 0 0 0 19 291 0 1,026 2 0 32 13 0 58 4 190 123 0 0 0 0 0 19 2 TAYLOR CO. 
TREMPEALEAU CO. 564 6 49 2,900 0 0 0 19 0 267 0 23 0 2 0 0 2 6,103 0 2,725 11 0 7 47 0 0 4 104 43 0 0 0 0 0 0 6 TREMPEALEAU CO. 
VERNON CO. 1,166 8 125 3,109 3 0 0 3 0 486 0 131 0 0 2 0 2 6,034 0 120 18 0 8 34 0 4 0 82 35 0 0 0 0 0 4 21 VERNON CO. 
VILAS CO. 576 275 346 3,898 5 0 0 44 0 549 0 116 0 0 11 0 57 399 0 798 2 2 18 97 6 20 20 453 43 0 0 0 0 2 5 13 VILAS CO. 
WALWORTH CO. 3,584 35 447 14,199 214 0 0 107 20 2,301 0 873 28 8 24 6 146 1,266 7 1,894 5 3 73 229 33 99 31 998 173 0 0 12 0 0 138 55 WALWORTH CO. 
WASHBURN CO. 791 56 261 3085 9 0 0 30 0 571 0 186 0 0 0 0 27 984 0 192 0 16 13 72 5 8 2 557 65 0 0 0 0 0 7 16 WASHBURN CO. 
WASHINGTON CO. 1,713 179 618 38170 44 0 0 235 0 1,329 0 429 0 0 36 8 93 748 0 1,579 7 0 33 172 4 71 17 305 158 0 0 11 0 0 25 30 WASHINGTON СО. 
WAUKESHA СО. 7,878 632 2,0504 68,644 556 0 0 986 0 6,532 3 3,592 12 141 138 87 305 3,556 15 9,729 41 44 287 731 287 548 231 1,489 525 7 21 26 0 23 172 585 WAUKESHA CO. 
WAUPACA CO. 1258 80 424 15,200 30 0 0 19 0 856 0 99 0 0 6 0 50 1,848 0 614 6 0 33 69 2 13 6 285 57 4 0 0 0 0 37 19 WAUPACA CO. 
WAUSHARA CO. 803 44 113 4,982 5 0 0 24 2 274 0 130 0 0 14 5 16 396 0 738 2 0 22 64 2 11 4 89 23 2 0 0 0 0 9 72 WAUSHARA СО. 
WINNEBAGO СО. 4016 100 1,394 41,788 80 0 0 154 36 2,257 0 424 6 0 35 0 34 1,558 0 3,228 28 25 132 268 10 16 31 731 229 0 0 5 0 0 50 242 WINNEBAGO CO. 
WOOD CO. 1,928 92 698 21,384 6 0 0 67 0 1,298 0 223 0 0 44 0 64 1,082 5 2,290 2 2 36 75 5 27 17 484 209 0 0 0 0 0 74 19 WOOD СО. 
WYOMING 52619 1,144 6,866 62,948 1,052 0 0 556 36 24,097 42 4,853 10 79 108 59 179 6,480 44 3,748 273 83 696 6,056 68 241 124 7,496 991 15 25 79 0 0 142 1,695 WYOMING 
ALBANY CO. 3,171 54 233 3,578 52 0 0 45 21 1,399 0 338 0 0 8 12 33 477 21 220 0 16 63 358 0 0 5 543 40 0 0 21 0 0 24 117 ALBANY CO. 
BIG ORN CO. 1,654 37 162 1,956 10 0 0 14 2 400 0 36 0 0 0 0 8 196 0 45 0 0 38 205 0 0 0 193 39 0 0 0 0 0 0 42 BIG HORN CO. 
CAMPBELL CO. 2,462 112 452 4,757 28 0 0 12 0 1769 17 174 0 0 0 0 6 485 0 179 7 0 49 258 5 T 0 494 40 0 0 0 0 0 14 123 CAMPBELL CO. 
CARBON CO. 1,952 51 293 2,323 45 0 0 34 0 1,020 0 217 0 17 0 0 0 225 0 140 6 0 27 228 0 2 0 536 22 0 12 0 0 0 13 79 CARBON СО. 
CONVERSE CO. 1418 32 237 2,150 25 0 0 15 0 790 0 77 0 5 0 0 14 195 0 47 0 0 0 117 3 10 0 227 23 0 0 0 0 0 6 37 CONVERSE CO. 
CROOK CO. 798 25 110 1,000 0 0 0 11 0 351 0 43 0 0 0 0 0 170 0 20 2 0 3 76 0 0 0 118 7 3 0 0 0 0 0 22 CROOK CO. 
FREMONT CO. 4,683 186 763 5,786 13 0 0 63 0 2,455 0 293 0 0 0 0 21 452 0 246 2 13 61 764 16 13 9 677 111 0 8 0 0 0 0 160 FREMONT CO. 
GOSHEN CO. 1342 19 160 2,839 6 0 0 6 0 478 0 41 0 0 0 0 0 79 0 38 0 7 30 147 0 0 0 177 15 0 0 0 0 0 0 25 GOSHEN CO. 
HOT PRINGS CO. 525 16 76 551 8 0 0 20 0 377 0 55 0 0 0 0 0 110 0 49 0 1 7 117 0 0 0 100 7 0 0 0 0 0 0 8 HOT SPRINGS CO. 
JOHNSON CO. 664 19 101 1,122 0 0 0 8 0 319 0 19 0 0 0 0 0 88 0 60 0 0 28 91 0 0 0 82 9 0 0 0 0 0 0 26 JOHNSON CO. 
LARAMIE CO. 6,124 53 991 9,447 319 0 0 79 13 3,816 25 703 0 0 61 0 38 784 0 569 84 12 120 586 0 37 0 1,028 124 7 5 48 0 0 15 189 LARAMIE CO. 
LINCOLN CO. 2919 44 198 854 2 0 0 15 0 354 0 289 0 0 0 0 4 103 0 61 12 0 15 197 0 2 29 382 184 0 0 0 0 0 0 11 LINCOLN CO. 
NATRONA CO. 7288 98 898 7,804 177 0 0 113 0 3,127 0 513 10 0 21 в 8 931 0 448 31 26 53 680 0 18 0 809 69 0 0 6 0 0 19 173 NATRONA CO. 
NIOBRARA CO. 137 2 28 441 0 0 0 3 0 98 0 9 0 0 0 0 0 34 0 7 0 0 3 19 0 0 0 39 10 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 NIOBRARA CO. 
PARK CO. 3.173 8 512 4,690 18 0 0 14 0 1,611 0 114 0 0 0 27 16 679 0 250 30 0 24 573 0 0 7 400 42 0 0 0 0 0 16 172 РАНК СО. 
PLATTE CO. 1,122 22 157 1,693 7 0 0 1 0 661 0 92 0 0 2 3 0 47 0 80 6 0 11 92 0 0 0 175 19 0 0 0 0 0 3 23 PLATTE CO. 
SHERIDAN CO. 1912 58 337 3,304 54 0 0 41 0 1,147 0 250 0 0 0 0 7 533 0 752 7 8 58 276 11 5 0 301 31 0 0 0 0 0 6 82 SHERIDAN СО. 
SUBLETTE СО. 544 7 38 430 14 0 0 4 0 157 0 27 0 0 0 0 2 35 0 46 0 0 9 83 0 0 3 80 15 0 0 0 0 0 7 20 SUBLETTE CO. 
SWEETWATER CO. 4,646 238 674 3,472 158 0 0 16 0 1,923 0 1,070 0 0 0 9 12 344 23 279 42 0 32 640 33 133 71 506 41 5 0 0 0 0 19 233 SWEETWATER CO. 
TETON CO. 1,557 36 201 1,152 24 0 0 17 0 525 0 172 0 0 6 0 6 152 0 57 17 0 16 187 0 6 0 122 65 0 0 0 0 0 0 53 ТЕТОМ СО. 
UINTA CO. 3,055 19 181 938 69 0 0 8 0 37 0 171 0 0 0 0 0 41 0 58 8 0 10 195 0 0 0 247 61 0 0 4 0 0 0 47 UINTA CO. 
WASHAKIE CO. 895 0 93 1.482 20 0 0 0 0 393 0 28 0 0 5 0 4 118 0 40 19 0 21 104 0 6 0 110 7 0 0 0 0 0 0 35 WASHAKIE CO. 
WESTON CO. 578 8 82 1,179 3 0 0 17 0 556 0 122 0 0 0 0 0 202 0 57 0 0 18 63 0 2 0 150 10 0 0 0 0 0 0 16 WESTON CO. 
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Abenakis, 27 

Acadians, 63-64 

Acomas, 34 

Africans, 11, 143, 150-151 

Afro-Americans, 5, 14. See also Blacks 

Albanians, 98 -99 

Aleuts, 14, 16, 25, 26, 35 - 37 

Alsatians, 66, 67 

Americans, 5, 6, 8, 15, 40, 165, 207 - 208 

American Indians, 4, 5, 8, 14, 16, 17, 18, 
23, 25-35, 36, 39, 40, 42, 146, 148, 
154, 165, 166, 186, 206, 209 

Amish, 56 

Anglos, 100, 154, 156, 159, 166. See 
also Whites 

Apaches, 28, 32, 34, 166 

Arabs, 11, 17, 133-136, 138 

Argentinians, 4, 168 

Arikaras, 33 

Armenians, 120, 131-133, 138, 139, 140 

Asian Indians, 15, 16, 175, 177, 
198-200, 207 

Asians, 42, 149, 153, 190, 206, 207, 209 

Assiniboines, 33 

Assyrians, 137-138 

Austrians, 4, 81, 82-84, 109 

Australians, 12 

Azoreans, 12, 118-120 

Bahamians, 176 

Bangladeshis, 201 

Basques, 3, 7, 63, 66, 117, 120-122, 165 

Belgians, 17, 58-59, 157 

Belorussians, 106 

Blackfeet, 7, 28, 33 

Blacks, 3, 4, 16, 17, 23, 40, 42, 49, 51, 
52, 94, 97, 99, 114, 115, 125, 126, 
129, 140, 143-151, 153, 156, 159, 
163, 170, 171, 172, 174, 175, 178, 
179, 190, 206, 207, 209 

Black Sea Germans, 55-56 

Bosnians, 94 

Brazilians, 153, 165, 170-171 

Bretons, 63 

British, 12, 15, 39 — 40, 45, 49, 72, 209 

British West Indians, 153, 172-176 
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Bulgarians, 94 

Caddos, 33 

Cajuns, 63-64, 94 

Californios, 154 

Cambodians, 16, 191, 194-195 

Canadians, 12, 43, 45, 48 

Cape Verdeans, 120, 143, 149-150 

Carpatho-Rusyns. See Ruthenians 

Central Americans, 3, 5, 12, 16, 168—169 

Chaldeans, 136, 137-138 

Chamorros, 204 

Cherokees, 4, 26, 27, 29, 32-33, 34, 
146 

Chicanos. See Mexicans 

Chickasaws, 29, 32 

Chileans, 4, 168 \ 

Chinese, 4, 8, 15, 17, 18, 36, 118, 129, 
163, 177-182, 185, 186, 191, 193, 
194, 197 

Chippewas, 28, 33 

Choctaws, 28, 29, 32 

Colombians, 168, 170 

Comanches, 33 

Cornish, 40, 42 

Cossacks, 106 

Costa Ricans, 168 

Creeks, 29, 32, 33, 146 

Creoles, 63, 64, 143 

Croatians, 4, 12, 81, 82, 93-96 

Crows, 33-34 

Cubans, 4-5, 16, 23, 129, 153, 
163-165, 209 

Czechs, 3, 8, 82, 84-87, 89, 156 

Dakotas. See Sioux 

Dalmatians, 94 

Danes, 7, 15, 24, 42, 69, 72-74, 77, 84 

Dominicans, 5, 16, 153, 165, 170, 171 

Druze, 134, 136 

Dutch, 17, 22, 49, 51, 58, 59-62, 69 

Dutch-Indonesians, 62 

East Indians. See Asian Indians 

Ecuadorans, 168 

Egyptians, 136 

English, 5, 7, 8, 15, 17, 39-43, 45, 48, 
51, 53, 94, 209 


Eskimos, 14, 16, 25, 26, 35-37 

Filipinos, 4, 5, 15, 16, 18, 19, 36, 120, 
165, 177, 179, 185-188 

Finland-Swedes, 78 

Finns, 15, 69, 77 - 80 

Flemings, 2, 17, 58-59 

French, 5, 12, 17, 39, 49, 62-67, 143, 
206, 209 

French Basques. See Basques 

French Canadians, 12, 17, 23, 39, 59, 
62-63, 64-67, 99, 126 

Frisians, 59, 60 

Germans, 5, 7, 12, 15, 22, 39, 40, 42, 49, 
51-56, 62, 63, 66, 69, 70, 75, 77, 
81, 82, 84, 90, 94, 99, 100, 104, 
114, 206, 209 

German-Russians, 42, 55-56, 70, 106, 
157 

Greeks, 98, 126-129, 140, 155 

Guamanians, 165, 204 

Guatemalans, 27, 168 

Guyanese, 11, 12, 174-175 

Haitians, 7, 15, 153, 171-172 

Haliwas, 27 

Hawaiians, 4, 177, 179, 201-202 

Herzegovinians, 94 

Hidatsas, 33 

Hindus, 198, 200 

Hispanics, 2, 3, 4—5, 6, 7, 8, 16, 51, 149, 
206, 207, 209 

Hispanos, 165-169 

Hmong, 195, 196-197 

Hondurans, 168 

Hopis, 34 

Houmas, 27 

Hungarians, 81, 82, 87, 89 -92, 109, 
122, 123 

Indians. See either American Indians or 
Asian Indians 

Indo-Chinese. See Southeast Asians, 
Cambodians, Laotians, Thais and 
Vietnamese 

Inuits. See Eskimos 

Iranians, 138-139 

Iraqis. See Assyrians or Arabs 


Irish, 5, 7, 12, 14, 15, 17, 23, 39, 40, 42, 
53, 69, 87, 94, 99, 100, 104, 114, 
123, 126, 168, 209 

Iroquois, 27 

Israelis, 140-141 

Italians, 5, 12, 15, 23, 92, 94, 99, 117, 
122-126, 155, 168, 181 

Jamaicans, 172-174 

Japanese, 4, 15, 17, 18, 19, 23, 120, 153, 
155, 157, 177, 182-185, 190 

Jews, 13, 14, 15, 17, 18, 23, 51, 81, 82, 
84, 90, 92, 93, 106, 111-115, 123, 
126, 131, 134, 138, 139, 140-141, 
166, 168, 181, 209 

Jordanians, 4, 136 

Khmers. See Cambodians 

Kickapoos, 27 

Kiowa-Apaches, 33 

Kiowas, 33 

Koreans, 4, 15, 16, 120, 177, 188-190 

Lagunas, 34 

Lao, 4, 195 

Laotians, 16, 191, 195-197 

Latinos. See Hispanics, Mexicans, Puerto 
Ricans, Cubans and other specific 
Latin nationalities from Middle and 
South America 

Latvians, 17, 102, 104-105 

Lebanese, 133-134, 136 

Lithuanians, 17, 24, 89, 102-104 

Lumbees, 7, 16, 27, 29 

Lummis, 7, 16 

Macedonians, 94 

Madeirans, 11, 118 

Mandans, 33 

Mashpees, 27 

Mayan Indians, 27 

Menominees, 28 

Métis, 33 

Mexicans, 3, 4—5, 7, 8, 14, 15-16, 23, 
27, 34, 42, 49, 97, 100, 112, 
153-159, 163, 165, 168, 178, 190, 
196, 198, 206, 209 

Micmacs, 7, 27 

Modocs, 32 


Mohawks, 7, 27 

Montenegrins, 94 

Mormons, 42, 56, 69, 72, 74 

Muslims, 2, 8, 95, 98, 99, 106, 131, 133, 
134, 136, 139, 140, 198, 200, 201 

Narragansetts, 27 

Native Americans, 25-37 

Navajos, 28, 34-35, 166 

Nicaraguans, 168 

Nigerians, 150-151 

Northern Cheyennes, 34 

Norwegians, 15, 42, 49, 69-72, 75, 77, 
177 

Okinawans, 182. See also Japanese 

Other Spanish, 4—5, 8, 14, 16, 165-170 

Paiutes, 7 

Pakistanis, 200-201 

Palestinians, 4, 134, 136, 140 

Papagos, 27, 34 

Pennsylvania Dutch, 51, 55, 62 

Persians. See Iranians 

Pilipinos. See Filipinos 

Pimas, 34 

Poles, 15, 82, 89, 90, 99-102, 104, 109, 
118, 122 

Portuguese, 5, 11, 12, 18, 66, 74, 94, 
117-120, 126, 149, 165, 177 

Pueblo Indians, 34 

Puerto Ricans, 4, 5, 15-16, 17, 126, 129, 
153, 159-163, 165, 168, 171, 176, 
177, 190, 209 

Punjabis, 198, 201 

Romanians, 15, 17, 81, 92-93, 122, 123 

Russians, 5, 15, 17, 37, 55, 81, 105-108 

Russian-Germans. See German-Russians 

Rusyns. See Ruthenians 

Ruthenians, 106, 108—109 

Salvadorans, 168 

Samoans, 4, 202-204 

Scandinavians, 12, 42, 49, 69, 70, 72, 
75, 77, 206. See also Danes, 
Norwegians, and Swedes 

Scots, ix, 5, 12, 15, 17, 40, 43-45 

Scotch-Irish, 43, 47-48, 53, 209 

Seminoles, 7, 29, 32 


Serbs, 4, 12, 93, 94, 95-96 

Shoshones, 7 

Sikhs, 198, 200, 201 

Sioux, 19, 27, 29, 33 

Slavs, 23, 81, 82, 123. See also 
Croatians, Czechs, Poles, Russians, 
Ruthenians, Serbs, Slovaks, 
Slovenes, and Ukrainians 

Slovaks, 3, 81, 82, 84, 87 - 89, 90, 92, 109 

Slovenes, 12, 82, 93-94, 96-98, 120 

South Africans, 150 

South Americans, 3, 5, 12, 16, 168-170 

Southeast Asians, 16-17, 193 

Spaniards, 5, 117, 165, 177 

Spanish Americans, 27, 34, 112, 154, 
165-168, 206 

Spanish Basques. See Basques 

Swede-Finns, 78 

Swedes, 15, 22, 23, 69, 70, 74-77, 84 

Swiss, 8, 56-58, 69 

Syrians, 21, 133-134, 136 

Thai Dam, 197, 198 

Thais, 4, 191, 197-198 

Tobagonians, 11, 12, 174-175 

Trinidadians, 11, 12, 174-175 

Turks, 27, 139-140 

Turkistans, 106 

Ukrainians, 7, 82, 90, 106, 108-111 

United States. See Americans 

Vietnamese, 16, 179, 181, 190-193 

Vietnamese-Chinese, 179, 181, 191, 193 

Volga Germans, 55-56 

Walloons, 58-59 

WASPs, 40 

Welsh, 5, 15, 17, 40, 45-47, 87 

West Indians, 143, 170, 171-176 

Whites, 3, 4, 6, 8, 21, 23, 25, 27, 35, 40, 
42, 52, 63, 99, 120, 143, 146, 147, 
148, 149, 150, 153, 172, 177, 178, 
179, 183, 185, 190, 202, 205, 207 

Yaquis, 27 

Yankees, 40, 42, 118 

Yemenis, 134, 136 

Yugoslavs, 4, 12, 93-98 

Zunis, 34 
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Alabama, 29, 47, 144, 146, 147 


Birmingham, 99, 125, 146 

Bullock Co., 144 

Cullman Со., 53, 144 

Escambia Co., 29 

Lauderdale Co., 53 

Macon Co., 144 

Madison Co., 151 

Mobile, 112 

Normal, 139 

Selma, 146 

Winston Co., 144 

Alaska, 6, 14, 16, 18, 25-26, 35-37, 72, 
108, 183, 186, 209 

Acutan, 37 

Anchorage, 36 

Barrow, 36 

Bethel, 36 

Dillingham Census Area, 37 

Fairbanks, 36 

Juneau, 186 

Kenai Peninsula Bor., 108 

Kodiak Island, 37, 108, 188 

Kotzebue, 36 

Nikolaevsk, 108 

Nome, 36 

Saint Paul, 37 

Sitka, 108 

Valdez, 36 


Arizona, 6, 8, 21, 26, 27, 28, 29, 32, 


34-35, 95, 117, 122, 155, 161, 166, 
178, 183, 198 

Ajo, 34 

Bisbee, 155 

Clifton, 34, 155 

Douglas, 155 


Index of Places 


This index, arranged by state, includes only state, county, town, and city references in the U.S. Regional terms like 
"New England,” “the Great Plains," and “the Central Valley" are not referenced, nor are the names of neighborhoods 
and areas within specific cities, but regions within a state or places within a city are indicated by a reference to the state 
or city. Places identified in the tables of summary statistics for each ethnic population are not listed here unless they are 
discussed in the text proper. When both an urban place and its county are identified in the text, only the town or city 
name is normally indexed. In New York City, the borough names are indexed rather than the county names for the 
same units. References to states are not made when more specific indexed places within the state have been indicated. 


Flagstaff, 35 

Fort Defiance, 35 
Fort Huachuca, 198 
Gila Co., 34 

Globe, 34, 200 
Graham Со., 34 
Maricopa Co., 157 
Miami, 34 

Morenci, 155 
Phoenix, 21, 34, 77, 126, 136, 195 
Pinal Co., 157 
Tucson, 34 
Window Rock, 35 
Winslow, 35 


Arkansas, 32, 42, 146, 179 


Chicot Co., 126 

Fort Chaffee, 193 
Fort Smith, 196 
Hope, 157 
Slovaktown, 89 
Tontitown, 126 
Washington Co., 126 


California, 5, 8, 17, 21, 23, 26, 28- 29, 


32, 36, 43, 45, 49, 53, 56, 58, 62, 63, 
66, 67, 72, 77, 89, 96, 102, 108, 
112, 117, 120, 125, 132, 134, 136, 
139, 147, 148, 149, 154-155, 157, 
159, 160, 166, 177, 178, 179, 182, 
183, 185, 186, 188, 191, 193, 200, 
201, 203, 206-207 

Alhambra, 181 

Amador Co., 94 

Arvin, 159 

Asti, 125 

Atwater, 120 

Bakersfield, 121 


Beverly Hills, 114 

Camp Pendleton, 193 

Carson, 204 

Chico, 198 

Chino, 122 

Contra Costa Co., 209 

Daly City, 203 

Davis, 139 

Delano, 185 

Denair, 138 

Dinuba, 132 

East Los Angeles, 159 

Eureka, 120 

Fresno, 55, 121, 132, 183, 196 

Fresno Со., 74, 121, 159 

Garden Grove, 193 

Glendale, 133 

Hanford, 120 

Hollywood, 114, 133, 190 

Humboldt Co., 58, 74, 120, 178 

Imperial Co., 158, 198 

Kern Co., 121, 134, 185 

Keyes, 138 

Kingsburg, 77 

Kings Co., 120 

Lamont, 159 

Lemoore N.A.S., 188 

Long Beach, 159, 194, 204 

Los Angeles, 21, 23, 24, 27, 28, 29, 
34, 35, 47, 67, 80, 94, 108, 114, 122, 
132, 133, 136, 148, 151, 155, 159, 
160, 168, 171, 174, 181, 183, 185, 
186, 188, 190, 193, 197, 201, 209 

Los Angeles Co., 53, 58, 74, 159, 181, 
186, 188, 191, 193, 203, 207 

Marin Co., 58, 120, 209 


Marysville, 198 

Mendocino Co., 120 

Merced, 196 

Merced Co., 120, 197 

Monterey Co., 58, 120, 193 

Monterey Park, 159, 181, 193 

National City, 203 

Oakdale, 120 

Oakland, 160 

Oceanside, 203 

Orange Co., 53, 77, 181, 186, 188, 
193, 207, 209 

Oxnard, 203 

Parlier, 132 

Pasadena, 133, 159 

Petaluma, 74 

Port Hueneme, 203 

Reedley, 132 

Riverside, 132 

Sanger, 132 

Sacramento, 150, 178, 209 

San Diego, 77, 120, 186, 204 

San Francisco, 21, 24, 34, 49, 66, 72, 
74, 77, 94, 96, 108, 120, 122, 125, 
129, 132, 136, 148, 150, 155, 160, 
168, 178, 181-182, 186, 188, 203, 
209 

San Jose, 28, 168, 181, 186, 193, 203 

San Leandro, 120 

San Luis Obispo Co., 58, 120, 183 

San Mateo Co., 203, 209 

San Pedro, 72, 94, 183 

Santa Ana, 193 

Santa Barbara Со., 58, 74 

Santa Clara Co., 120, 200, 209 

Santa Monica, 159 


Sausalito, 120 

Selma, 132 

Siskiyou Co., 120 

Solvang, 74 

Sonoma Co., 120 

Stanislaus Co., 120 
Stockton, 185, 196, 198, 200 
Sutter Co., 198 

Travis A.F.B., 198 

Tulare Co., 120, 121, 159, 185 
Turlock, 77, 137, 138 
Vallejo, 204 

Ventura Со., 159 

Visalia, 120 

Watts, 148 

Weed Patch, 159 
Westminster, 193 

Yolo Co., 171 

Yuba City, 198 


Colorado, 5, 16, 21, 55, 89, 125, 148, 


166, 182, 183, 188, 206 
Bent Co., 166 
Colorado Springs, 89, 114 
Conejos Co., 166 
Costilla Co., 166 
Denver, 21, 28, 55, 98, 114, 148, 183, 
209 
Elbert Co., 89 
El Paso Co., 89, 204 
Fort Collins, 136 
Huerfano Co., 166 
Lake Co., 98 
Leadville, 98, 166 
Moffat Co., 129 
Otero Со., 166 
Pueblo, 98, 166 


Pueblo Co., 98 
Sterling, 55 
Trinidad, 125, 166 
Weld Co., 166 
Connecticut, 15, 45, 77, 105, 109, 161, 
176 
Bridgeport, 92, 99, 106, 118, 150, 161 
Danbury, 118 
Hartford, 66, 104, 118, 161, 174 
Meriden, 104, 161 
New Britain, 104, 137 
New Haven, 51, 106, 118, 161, 176 
New London, 118, 186 
Norwalk, 92 
Thompsonville, 45 
Waterbury, 99, 104, 161 
Windham Co., 123 
Delaware, 74 
New Castle, 48 
Wilmington, 122 
District of Columbia, 15, 16, 136, 139, 
146, 149, 151, 168, 171, 176, 193, 
201, 209 
Florida, 13, 16, 17, 21, 28, 29, 49, 117, 
126, 139, 144, 146, 157, 163, 165, 
171-172, 174, 176, 206 
Belle Glade, 147, 172 
Broward Co., 209 
Clewiston, 172 
Dade Co., 147, 163, 165, 170, 174 
De Funiak Springs, 43 
Eglin A.F.B., 193, 198 
Hendry Co., 163 
Hialeah, 163, 165 
Holmes Co., 144 
Homestead, 147 


Jacksonville, 136, 147, 186, 195 
Key West, 163 
Lake Worth, 80 
Lantana, 80 
Miami, 21, 23, 114, 122, 146-147, 
163, 165, 168, 172, 174, 176 
Miami Beach, 114 
New Port Richey, 80 
Pahokie, 147 
Palm Beach Co., 147, 163, 174 
Pensacola, 186 
Saint Augustine, 126 
Tampa, 117, 163 
Tarpon Springs, 127, 129 
West Palm Beach, 21, 114 
Georgia, 26, 29, 39, 40, 144, 147, 200, 207 
Albany, 146 
Atlanta, 112, 127, 190, 196 
Fort Benning, 55, 163 
Fort Gordon, 190 
Fort Stewart, 190 
Fulton Co., 151 
Macon, 112 
Savannah, 111 
Waycross, 146 
Hawaii, 4, 18, 117, 118, 120, 160-161, 
177, 179, 181, 182, 185, 188, 
201-202, 203, 204, 207 
Hawaii Co., 120, 202 
Honolulu, 120, 161, 179, 183, 185, 
188, 203 
Kalawao, 15, 202 
Kauai Co., 120, 201 
Kaunakakai, 202 
Laie, 203 
Lanai, 185 
Maui Co., 15, 120 
Molokai, 185, 202 
Niihau, 202 
Idaho, 42, 45, 72, 117, 121, 157, 178, 183 
Bannock Co., 47 
Bear Lake Co., 56 
Bingham Co., 77 
Boise, 42, 121, 122 
Jefferson Co., 42 
Latah Со., 72 
Madison Co., 42 
Oneida Co., 47 
Pocatello, 47, 129 
Illinois, 43, 53, 58, 156 
Aurora, 156 
Berwyn, 87 
Bishop Hill, 75 
Bureau Co., 104 
Chicago, 23, 28, 49, 52, 53, 60, 64, 70, 
74, 75, 77, 84, 87, 92, 95, 96, 99, 
100, 104, 114, 115, 123, 127, 134, 
136, 137, 147, 149, 151, 155-156, 
161, 163, 174, 179, 183, 186, 200, 
201, 206, 209 


Cicero, 87 
Carbondale, 139 
Clinton Co., 52 
Cook Co., 75, 104, 123 
Du Page Co., 87, 200 
Edwards Co., 42 
Evanston, 171 
Franklin Co., 104 
Galesburg, 75 
Granite City, 132 
Henry Co., 75 
Jacksonville, 118 
Joliet, 95, 97, 156 
Kankakee Co., 64 
Kendall Co., 70 
La Salle, Co., 70 
Madison Co., 56 
Moline, 59, 75 
Monroe Co., 52 
Morgan Co., 118 
North Chicago, 186 
Peoria, 134 
Rockford, 75, 104 
Rock Island, 75 
Saint Clair Co., 66 
Sangamon Co., 104, 118 
Springfield, 118 
Spring Valley, 104 
Vermilion Co., 104 
Washington Co., 102 
Waukegan, 132, 156 
Whiteside Co., 60 
Williamson Co., 104 
Indiana, 8, 56, 69, 156, 157 
Adams Со., 56 
Allen Co., 56 
Bloomington, 136 
Dubois Со., 52 
East Chicago, 89, 92, 96 
Elkhart Co., 56, 60 
Fort Wayne, 123, 134 
Gary, 89, 93, 95, 96, 137, 147, 163 
Hill A.F.B., 198 
Indiana Harbor, 92-93 
Indianapolis, 139 
Lagrange Co., 56 
Lake Co., 89, 92, 108 
La Porte Co., 102 
Michigan City, 59, 136 
Mishawaka, 59 
Perry Co., 56 
Saint Joseph Co., 102 
Switzerland Co., 56 
Tell City, 56 
Tippecanoe Co., 171 
Vermilion Co., 125 
Wells Co., 56 
Whiting, 89, 139 
Iowa, 60, 84, 125, 171, 193, 198 
Appanoose Со., 95, 125 


Audubon Co., 74 
Boone Co., 77 
Cedar Rapids, 84, 134, 136 
Council Bluffs, 74 
Des Moines, 198 
EIk Horn, 74 
Fort Atkinson, 70 
Kimballton, 74 
Marion Co., 60 
Mitchell Co., 70 
Montgomery Co., 77 
New Sweden, 77 
Pella, 60 
Shelby Co., 74 
Sioux Co., 60, 62 
Winnebago Co., 70 
Winneshiek Co., 70 
Worth Co., 70 
Kansas, 23, 27, 33, 45, 55, 56, 146, 148, 
171 
Barton Co., 7, 52 
Cloud Co., 64 
Crawford Co., 82, 97, 125, 139 
Dodge City, 155 
Douglas Co., 200 
Ellis Co., 55 
Ellsworth Co., 85 
Emporia, 47 
Fort Riley, 148, 163, 202 
Garden City, 157 


Geary Co., 148 
Harvey Co., 56 
Hays, 55 


Kansas City, 95, 96, 99, 114, 148, 155, 
209 
Lawrence, 136, 139 
Lindsborg, 77 
McPherson Co., 56, 77 
Nemaha Co., 8, 56 
Riley Co., 148, 151 
Rooks Co., 64 
Rush Co., 55 
Saline Co., 77 
Topeka, 55, 148 
Wichita, 193 
Wyandotte Co., 148 
Kentucky, 42, 48, 146, 147, 207 
Fayette Co., 7 
Fort Campbell, 55 
Fort Knox, 190 
Louisville, 53, 122 
Louisiana, 63, 66, 94, 96, 117, 125, 134, 
143, 146, 147, 209 
Ascension Par., 165 
Barksdale A.F.B., 197 
Baton Rouge, 125 
Crowley, 63 
Empire, 94 
Evangeline Par., 63 
Fort Polk, 190 


Independence, 125-126 
Lafayette, 63 
Lafourche Par., 63 
Natchitoches Par., 178 
New Orleans, 48, 51, 63, 94, 112, 
125, 126, 155, 168, 171, 178, 193 
Plaquemines Par., 94, 193 
Rapides Par., 58 
Rushton, 139 
Sabine Par., 165-166 
Saint Bernard Par., 165 
Saint Martin Par., 63 
Terrebonne Par., 27 
Maine, 27, 28, 48, 64, 66 
Androscoggin Co., 207 
Aroostook Co., 45, 64, 66, 77, 207 
Biddeford, 66, 99 
Hancock Co., 207 
Knox Co., 207 
Lewiston, 66 
Loring A.F.B., 197 
Piscataquis Co., 42, 207 
Portland, 123 
Rockland, 45 
Rumford, 80 
Vinalhaven, 80 
Waldo Co., 42 
Washington Co., 42 
Waterville, 134 
York Co., 45, 207 
Maryland, 15, 40, 143, 147 
Allegany Co., 43 
Baltimore, 29, 40, 48, 51, 53, 104, 
122, 209 
Massachusetts, 39, 45, 49, 104, 105, 
109, 120, 127, 132, 137, 150 
Barnstable Co., 27, 150 
Boston, 12, 16, 27, 42, 48, 49, 51, 67, 
98, 104, 105, 118, 123, 126, 127, 
132, 134, 136, 147, 150, 163, 171, 
174, 178, 179, 188 
Brockton, 104, 150 
Cambridge, 51, 118 
Chicopee, 100 
Deerfield, 100 
Essex Co., 127, 170 
Fall River, 42, 66, 104, 118 
Fitchburg, 80 
Gardner, 80 
Gloucester, 118 
Hadley, 100 
Haverhill, 127, 132 
Holyoke, 66, 100, 163 


Lawrence, 59, 104, 123, 132, 134, 163 


Lowell, 51, 66, 104, 118, 127, 134 
Ludlow, 118 

Lynn, 104, 127, 132 

Natick, 98 

New Bedford, 42, 66, 118, 150 
Norfolk Co., 51 


North Amherst, 100 

Peabody, 127, 149 

Plymouth Co., 150 

Provincetown, 118 

Quincy, 80, 136 

Rockport, 80 

Scituate, 150 

Somerville, 118 

Southbridge, 98-99 

Springfield, 100, 163 

Suffolk Co., 51, 170 

Sunderland, 100 

Watertown, 132 

Whitinsville, 132 

Worcester, 51, 75, 77, 99, 104, 132, 163 

Michigan, 5, 55, 58, 59, 60, 67, 75, 78, 

106, 125, 134, 156, 157, 161, 176 

Allegan Co., 60 

Alpena Co., 102 

Bay City, 64 

Benton Harbor, 147 

Berrien Co., 147 

Calumet, 78, 97 

Cass Co., 147 

Dearborn, 136 

Dickinson Co., 82 

Detroit, 23, 29, 53, 59, 63, 64, 67, 84, 
92, 96, 99, 100, 104, 115, 127, 132, 
134, 136, 137-138, 147, 149, 174, 
186, 198 

East Lansing, 136 

Flint, 136, 137 

Gogebic Co., 95 

Grand Rapids, 60, 104, 105, 134 

Hamtramck, 99 

Highland Park, 99, 132, 136, 138 

Holland, 23, 60 

Houghton Co., 42, 78, 95 

Huron Co., 102 

Kalamazoo, 60, 105 

Keweenaw Co., 78 

Kent Co., 60 

Lake Co., 147-148 

Macomb Co., 99 

Manistee Co., 102 

Marquette, 78 

Midland, 64 

Missaukee Co., 60 

Montcalm Co., 74 

Oakland Co., 100 

Ottawa Co., 60 

Presque Isle Co., 52, 102 

Saginaw, 147 

Southfield, 138 

Wayne Co., 99-100 

Zeeland, 60 


Minnesota, 28, 42, 55, 58, 66, 70, 72, 75, 


77, 78, 207 
Blue Earth Co., 43, 47 
Carlton Co., 78 
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Chisago Co., 22, 7* 

Chisago Lakes, 75 

Chisholm, 97 

Cloquet, 78 

Cottonwood Co., 52 

Duluth, 75, 78,97 

Ely, 97 

Eveleth, 97 

Fillmore Co., 70 

Finland, 78 

Freeborn Co., 74 

Ghent, 58 

Goodhue Co., 70 

Hennepin Co., 75 

Hibbing, 97 

Houston Co., 70 

International Falls, 109 

Isanti Co., 22, 75 

Itasca Co., 96 

Jackson Co., 52 

Kandiyohi Co., 23, 75 

Kittson Co., 77, 111 

Koochiching Co., 109 

Lac qui Parle Co., 70 

Lake Co., 78 

Le Sueur Co., 84 

Little Falls, 102 

Lyon Co., 58 

Mahnomen Co., 84 

Meeker Co., 75 

Mille Lacs, 75 

Minneapolis, 28, 47, 72, 75, 77, 196 

Montgomery, 84 

Nashwauk, 97 

New Prague, 84 

New Ulm, 52 

New York Mills, 78 

North Prairie, 102 

Ottertail Co., 70 

Pine Co., 84 

Pope Co., 70 

Red Lake Co., 64 

Redwood Co., 52 

Rice Co., 84 

Saint Cloud, 52 

Saint Louis Co., 75, 78, 96 

Saint Paul, 77, 196 

Scott Co., 84 

Sibley Co., 52 

South Saint Paul, 96, 97 

Stearns Co., 52, 97 

Tower, 97 

Two Harbors, 75 

Tyler, 74 

Virginia, 78 

Wadena Co., 78 

Winona, 102 

Yellow Medicine Co., 70 
Mississippi, 28, 47, 48, 144, 147, 179 

Biloxi, 193 
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Bolivar Co., 179 

Claiborne Co., 144 

Columbus, 146 

Jackson, 134 

Natchez, 146 

Neshoba Co., 29 

Noxubee Co., 144 

Washington Co., 179 
Missouri, 26, 48, 52, 146 

Cape Girardeau Co., 52 

Fort Leonard Wood, 202 

Gasconade Co., 52 

Hermann, 52 

Independence, 203 

Macon Со., 47 

Moniteau Co., 56 

Old Mines, 64 

Oregon Co., 48 

Osage Co., 52, 66 

Perry Co., 52 

Ripley Co., 48 

Sainte Genevieve Co., 52, 63, 64 

Saint Louis, 15, 53, 63, 64, 122, 149 

Shannon Co., 48 

Washington Co., 64 


Montana, 6, 28, 33-34, 45, 60, 67, 70, 


74, 95, 112, 178, 188 
Anaconda, 82 
Big Horn Co., 33 
Billings, 33 
Bozeman, 60 
Butte, 49, 80, 82, 125, 178 
Glacier Co., 33 
Great Falls, 33 
Helena, 178 
Missoula, 196 
Red Lodge, 80 
Roosevelt Co., 33 
Rosebud Co., 34 
Sheridan Co., 74 
Sweet Grass Co., 70 
Nebraska, 7, 33, 45, 55, 85, 102, 125, 
157, 188 
Axtell, 77 
Butler Co., 85 
Cedar Co., 52 
Colfax Co., 85 
Cuming Co., 52 
Gothenburg, 77 
Greeley Co., 49 
Holdrege, 77 
Howard Co., 74, 102 
Kearny Co., 74 
Knox Со., 85 
Lincoln, 55, 123 
Loup City, 102 
Nance Co., 102 
Offut A.F.B., 197 
Omaha, 74, 85, 123 
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O'Neill, 49 

Pierce Co., 52 

Platte Co., 102 

Saline Co., 85 

Scotts Bluff Co., 157 
Sherman Co., 102 

South Omaha, 85, 96, 99 
Stromsburg, 77 
Washington Co., 74 


Nevada, 42, 94, 112, 121, 178 


Carlin, 178 

Elko, 121, 178 

Ely, 129 

Esmeralda Co., 7, 48 
McDermitt, 122 
Reno, 122 
Winnemucca, 121 


New Hampshire, 26, 42, 62-63, 66, 127 


Berlin, 66 

Carroll Co., 66 
Coos Co., 66 
Manchester, 66, 127 
Merrimack Co., 45 
Nashua, 66 


New Jersey, 15, 43, 49, 59, 62, 67, 84, 


92, 94, 117, 120, 126, 132, 136, 
137, 161, 163, 178, 183, 186, 190 

Atlantic City, 114 

Bayonne, 104 

Bergen Co., 59, 114 

Boonton, 106 

Bradley Beach, 111 

Camden, 161 

Carteret, 92 

Deal, 111 

Elizabeth, 104 

Freehold, 132 

Garfield, 122 

Hammonton, 125 

Hoboken, 160 

Hudson Co., 170 

Hunterdon Co., 43 

Jersey City, 136, 160, 170, 186 

Long Branch, 114 

Middlesex Co., 43, 92 

Monmouth Co., 43 

Newark, 123, 160, 186 

New Brunswick, 92 

Passaic, 60 

Passaic Co., 60, 170 

Paterson, 60, 104, 114, 122, 123, 132, 
134, 160 

Perth Amboy, 74, 92, 104, 122 

Somerset Co., 43 

South Amboy, 104 

Trenton, 92 

Union City, 165 

Vineland, 114, 125 

West New York, 165 

Woodbine, 114 


Woodbridge, 92 


New Mexico, 5, 6, 16, 23, 26, 28, 


34—35, 112, 122, 154, 155, 166, 

178, 209 
Acoma, 34 
Albuquerque, 34, 155, 166, 168 
Bernalillo Co., 166 
Cannon A.F.B., 197 
Catron Со., 166 
Colfax Co., 125 
Farmington, 35 
Gallup, 35, 95 
Grant Со., 155 
Guadalupe Co., 166 
Hurley, 155 
Isleta, 34 
Laguna, 34 
Lincoln Co., 166 
Los Alamos, 168 
Mora Co., 166 
Raton, 125 
Rio Arriba Co., 166 
San Miguel Co., 166 
Santa Fe, 166, 168 
Santa Rita, 155 
Sierra Co., 166 
Silver City, 155 
Socorro, 166 
Taos, 34 
Union Co., 166 
Zuni, 34 


New York, 5, 15, 16, 26, 28, 40, 45, 48, 


49, 55, 64, 66, 69, 80, 92, 106, 109, 
111, 117, 123, 125, 136, 137, 161, 


163, 170, 171, 172, 175, 179, 183, 207 


Albany, 105 

Auburn, 109 

Binghamton, 89, 134 

Bronx Bor., 99, 114, 139, 160, 174, 
190, 195 

Brooklyn Bor., 27, 72, 80, 111, 114, 
139, 141, 160, 171, 174 

Buffalo, 53, 89, 100, 109, 136, 161, 
193, 209 

Chautauqua Co., 77 

Cortland, 123 

Elmira, 109 

Erie Co., 100 

Glens Falls, 136 

Jamestown, 77 

Lackawanna, 89, 100 

Lewis Co., 123 

Manhattan Bor., 112, 114, 126, 160, 
165, 170, 171, 179, 181, 190, 209 

Mineola, 118 

Montgomery Co., 104 

Nassau Co., 93, 114, 126, 181 

New York City, 7, 11, 13, 15, 23, 42, 
48, 49, 51, 53, 59-60, 67, 69, 75, 
77, 81, 84, 85, 87, 89, 93, 94, 104, 


109, 112, 114; 115,117, 122,128, 
126, 127, 132, 124, 136, 139, 141, 
147, 150, 151, 160, 161, 163, 165, 
168, 170, 171, 174, 176, 181, 186, 
188, 190, 191, 195, 198, 200, 201, 
206, 209 

Oneida Co., 45 

Oswego, 123 

Queens Bor., 114, 141, 160, 168, 170, 
171, 174, 190, 209 

Rochester, 60, 109, 118, 136, 195 

Rockland Co., 114 

Scarsdale, 190 

Schenectady, 59, 132 

Staten Island Bor., 123 

Suffolk Co., 93, 114, 126, 181 

Sullivan Со., 114 

Syracuse, 109, 123 

Tonawanda, 100 

Troy, 132, 136 

Utica, 45, 134, 136 

Washington Co., 47 

Wayne Co., 60 

Westchester Co., 93, 99, 114, 126, 190 

Yonkers, 109, 118, 136 

North Carolina, 7, 16, 28, 29, 40, 43, 48, 

49, 51, 62, 144, 147 

Beaufort Co., 62 

Castle Haynes, 62 

Charlotte, 200 

Cumberland Co., 43 

Fort Bragg, 55, 163, 190, 198, 202, 204 

Halifax Co., 27 

Harnett Co., 43 

Hoke Co., 43 

Lee Co., 43 

Moore Co., 43 

Pembroke, 29 

Robeson Co., 29 

Seymour Johnson A.F.B., 198 

Scotland Co., 43 

Warren Co., 27 

North Dakota, 6, 33, 42, 55, 70, 82, 90, 

193, 207 

Barnes Co., 82 

Belfield, 111 

Billings Co., 111 

Dunn Со., 106, 111 

Emmons Co., 106 

Logan Co., 55, 106 

McHenry Co., 111 

McIntosh Co., 55, 106 

McLean Co., 106, 111 

Norman Co., 70 

Polk Co., 70 

Rolette Co., 33 

Stark Co., 111 

Steele Co., 70 

Traill Co., 70 

Ward Со., 111 


Wilton, 111 


Ohio, 5, 26, 52, 58, 69, 92, 109, 157 


Akron, 47, 53 

Allen Co., 47 

Ashtabula, 75, 80 

Canton, 47, 92 

Cincinnati, 53, 112, 122, 195 

Cleveland, 28, 53, 80, 85, 89, 90, 92, 
95, 98, 99, 105, 109, 127, 132, 136, 
147, 149, 163, 183, 186 

Columbus, 47, 195 

Dayton, 136 

Franklin Co., 151 

Gallia Co., 47 

Geauga Co., 90, 98 

Holmes Co., 56 

Jackson Co., 47 

Lake Co., 90, 98 

Lorain, 90, 95, 163 

Lorain Co., 95 

Mingo Junction, 96 

Parma, 89, 96 

Stark Co., 56, 92 

Steubenville, 96 

Toledo, 136 

Tuscarawas Co., 56 

Warren, 47 

Wayne Co., 56 

Youngstown, 89, 95, 109, 127 


Oklahoma, 4, 26, 27, 28, 29, 32-33, 55, 


109, 136, 146, 209 
Adair Co., 32-33 
Anadarko, 33 
Blaine Co., 55 
Boley, 146 
Cherokee Co., 32-33 
Coal Co., 125 
Comanche Co., 146 
Delaware Co., 32-33 
Fort Sill, 146, 190 
Garfield, 85 
Kingfisher, 85 
Langston, 146 
Lawton, 195 
Logan Co., 146 
Major Co., 55 
Mayes Co., 33 
Norman, 139 
Okfuskee Co., 146 
Oklahoma City, 85 
Okmulgee, 33 
Pittsburg Co., 125 
Prague, 85 
Sequoyah Co., 33 
Stillwater, 136 
Tahlequah, 33 
Tillman Co., 146 
Tulsa, 195 
Washita Co., 55 
Yukon, 85 


Oregon, 21, 45, 121, 129, 148, 157, 178, 

183, 188, 196 

Astoria, 80, 94 

Eugene, 122 

Hood River Co., 183 

Jordan Valley, 122 

Klamath Falls, 136 

Malheur Co., 157, 183 

Multnomah Co., 183 

Portland, 148, 178, 182, 183, 196 

Silverton, 72 

Woodburn, 108 

Pennsylvania, 5, 15, 16, 26, 40, 42, 47, 

48, 49, 51, 55, 56, 62, 67, 84, 87, 
92, 94, 109, 123, 125, 161, 178, 183, 
206 

Aliquippa, 95, 96, 127 

Allegheny Co., 59, 89, 95 

Allentown, 84, 109, 161 

Ambridge, 95, 96, 109, 127 

Berks Со., 55, 62 

Bethlehem, 87, 89, 90, 118, 161 

Braddock, 90 

Bryn Mawr, 45 

Cambria Co., 90 

Carbon Со., 62, 87 

Chandlers Valley, 77 

Charleroi, 59 

Chester, 109 

Columbia Co., 62 

Connellsville, 90 

Easton, 105 

Erie Co., 109 

Farrell, 127 

Fort Indiantown Gap, 193 

Gwynedd, 45 | 

Harrisburg, 147 | 

Hazleton, 89 

Johnstown, 47, 89, 90, 109 

Lackawanna Co., 47, 49, 87, 99 

Lancaster Co., 55, 56 

Lehigh Co., 62, 84 

Luzerne Co., 47, 87, 99, 108 

Mahanoy City, 104 

McKeesport, 90 

Merion, 45 

Monessen, 80 

Nanticoke, 102 

Nanty Glo, 90 

New Castle, 47, 123, 127 

Northampton Co., 62, 90 

Northumberland Co., 62 

Philadelphia, 29, 45, 48, 49, 51, 53, 
62, 104, 109, 111, 112, 122, 123, 
125, 132, 136, 147, 161, 171, 174, 
188, 190 

Pittsburgh, 47, 53, 89, 90, 96, 109, 
127, 147 

Schuylkill Co., 62, 87 

Scranton, 47, 99, 104, 125 


Shamokin, 99, 102 
бһепапдоаһ, 99, 104, 109 
Steelton, 94, 147 
Uniontown, 90 
Washington Co., 59, 95 
Westmoreland Co., 95 
Wilkes-Barre, 47, 89, 99 
Wyoming Co., 7 


Rhode Island, 15, 23, 45, 120, 126, 207 


Bristol Co., 118 

Central Falls, 132 

Charlestown, 27 

Cranston, 132 

Newport, 111 

Newport Co., 118 

Pawtucket, 132 

Providence, 49, 51, 118, 132, 150, 
170, 196 

Woonsocket, 66, 134 

South Carolina, 40, 43, 48, 49, 51, 143, 
144, 147 

Charleston, 51, 111, 143, 176 

Dalzell, 139 

Lexington Co., 51 

Newberry Co., 51 

Stateburg, 140 

Sumter Co., 27, 139-140 

South Dakota, 6, 33, 42, 55, 193 

Bon Homme Co., 85 

Butte Co., 157 

Charles Mix Co., 60 

Clay Co., 75 

Dewey Co., 33 

Douglas Co., 60 

Edmunds Co., 8 

Eureka, 55 

Hamlin Co., 78 

Marshall Co., 82 

Rapid City, 33 


Shannon Co., 33 
Todd Co., 33 
Turner Co., 74 


Tennessee, 26, 42, 47, 48, 144, 147 


Franklin Co., 56 


Grundy Co., 56 
Lawrence Co., 53 
Martin, 139 


Memphis, 126, 179 
Morgan Co., 53 


Texas, 8, 21, 23, 27, 49, 52—53, 63, 72, 


77, 85, 109, 112, 134, 136, 139, 
146, 147, 149, 154-157, 166, 178, 
193, 206 

Amarillo, 195 

Austin, 77 

Austin Со., 52 

Beaumont, 64 

Bosque Co., 72 

Bryan, 126 

Cameron Со., 5, 156 

Carrizo Springs, 156 

Castroville, 52 

Colorado Co., 52 

Cooke Co., 53 

Crystal City, 156 

Dallas, 21, 28, 195 

Duval Со., 156 

Eagle Pass, 27 

El Paso, 154, 155, 178 

Ennis, 85 

Fayette Co., 52, 85 

Fayetteville, 85 

Fort Bend Co., 146, 200 

Fort Hood, 55, 163, 190, 202, 204 

Fredericksburg, 52 

Galveston, 114, 127 

Gillespie Co., 52 

Harris Co., 63 


Hidalgo Co., 156 

Houston, 21, 64, 85, 100, 129, 136, 
155, 159, 181, 200, 201, 209 

Jefferson Co., 60 

Karnes Co., 100 

Kemah, 193 

Kendall Co., 52 

Kleberg Co., 156 

Lavaca Co., 85 

Llano Co., 52 

Loving Co., 14, 48 

Lubbock, 156 

Mason Co., 52 

Medina Co., 66 

New Braunfels, 52 

Orange Co., 63, 64 

Panna Maria, 100 

Port Arthur, 64 

Robertson Co., 178 

Rockport, 193 

San Antonio, 52, 100, 154, 155, 156, 
159, 179 

Seabrook, 193 

Seadrift, 193 

Starr Co., 156 

Waller Co., 144, 146 

Wharton Co., 146 

Washington Co., 52 

Willacy Co., 156 

Wilson Co., 100 


Utah, 34, 42, 69, 72, 95, 122, 178, 182 


Brigham City, 72 

Cache Co., 56 

Carbon Co., 125, 129, 155, 166 
Helper, 129 

Midway, 56 

Milford, 178 

Monticello, 166 

Ogden, 202 


Price, 129 
Providence, 56 
Provo, 202, 203 
Salt Lake City, 28, 129, 155, 161, 183, 
202, 203 
Salt Lake Co., 56, 72, 77 
San Juan Со., 166 
Sanpete Co., 42, 72 
Sevier Co., 72 
Tooele Co., 166 
Washington Co., 56 
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